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1  ho  objecta  of  the  Handbook  for  ttnly,  which  n 
uf  three  volumes,  cuch  cuuiplete  in  itsolf,  Kie  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  the  must  i]ecieBaa.ry  iofonnation  regarding  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  people  he  ia  about  to  visit ,  to 
render  him  as  independent  g,a  possible  of  the  Bervices  of 
gitidee  and  vaJetB-de-plaoe,  to  protect  hini  agtiiniit  extortion, 
and  in  ever^  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and 
instruetion  from  liia  tour  in  one  of  the  most  fasoinating 
countries  in  the  world.  These  volnmea  will  also,  It  is  hoped, 
be  the  means  of  saving  the  traveller  mB.ny  a  trial  of  temper ; 
for  there  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  patience 
is  more  severely  taxed  thiin  in  some  parts  of  Italy, 

The  wliole  work  is  baseil  on  the  Editor's  personal  ae- 
quainCanoe  with  the  places  described,  most  of  which  he  has 
repeatedly  and  carefully  explored.  As,  however,  chHiifjen 
are  constantly  taking  place,  he  will  highly  appreciate  any 
communications  with  which  trnvullers  may  kindly  favour 
him,  if  the  result  of  their  own  observation.  The  information 
ulready  received  from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he 
gratefully  acknowledges,  has  in  muny  cases  proved  most 
serviceable. 

The  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  which  now 
appears  for  tlie  seventh  time,  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
nnd  considerably  anniented,  &nd  tho  information  regarding 
Naples  and  its  environs  in  particular  has  been  carefully  ven- 
fied.  For  the  description  of  Pompeii  the  Editor  Is  indebted 
to  Prof.  X'itann  of  Marburg.  The  ardcle  on  Ancient  Art  by 
J'rof.  It.  KeliuU  of  Bonn  has  been  adapted  for  the  use  of 
English  travellers  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Crowe,  the  emiueut  historian  of  art,  and  will  be  found  sug- 

Sistlve  by  visitors  to  the  museums  of  Naples  and  Palermo  or 
e  ruins  of  Pompeii.  The  desciiptiou  of  Sicily  owes  much 
of  its  value  to  the  co-operation  of  Prof.  Holm  of  Palermo, 
who  has  enriched  it  with  interesting  archieolugical  notices. 
The  insertion  of  excursions  to  the  Liuari  Islands,  Malta,  Sar- 
dinia, Tunis  {Carthage),  Corfu,  and  Athens  does  not  addn\»i- 
terially  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  w\U\i6  wice^^sMwaXe 
""'  "  'travellers.  ' 


t^<<.'it 


vi  PREFACE. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  on  which  special  care  has  been 
bestowed,  and  which  have  been  nearly  doubled  in  number, 
will  abundantly  suffice  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  traveller. 
The  Flan  of  Naples,  like  those  of  Rome  and  other  large  cities 
described  in  Baedeker's  Handbooks,  is  divided  into  sections 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  reference.  The  Map  of  Sicily, 
drawn  by  Prof.  Kiepert  of  Berlin ,  is  a  reproduction  on  a 
reduced  scale  of  the  new  map  of  the  Italian  Ordnance  Survey ; 
the  rivers  which  flow  all  the  year  round  are  printed  in  blue, 
those  which  are  generally  dry  in  brown. 

Heights  are  given  in  English  feet  (^1  Engl.  ft.  =  0,3048 
metre),  and  Distances  in  English  miles  (comp.  p.  ii).  Pop- 
ulations are  stated  in  accordance  with  the  official  returns 
of  the  Direzione  Generale  di  Statistica  for  1877 ;  in  some  cases 
they  may  appear  exaggerated,  from  the  fact  that  the  returns 
apply  to  the  political  districts  in  which  the  respective  towns 
and  villages  are  situated. 

Hotels.  In  no  country  does  the  treatment  which  the 
traveller  experiences  at  hotels  vary  so  much  as  in  Italy, 
and  attempts  at  extortion  are  perhaps  nowhere  so  out- 
rageous. The  inns  of  S.  Italy  and  Sicily,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Naples  and  a  few  other  towns,  are  sadly  behind 
the  requirements  of  the  age;  but  the  Editor  has  indicated 
by  asterisks  those  which  he  has  reason  to  consider  compar- 
atively respectable,  clean,  and  reasonable.  The  charges 
in  the  most  frequented  places  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
rise,  but  those  of  the  last  few  years  are  approximately 
stated  in  the  Handbook  for  the  traveller's  guidance. 

To  hotel -proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  cour- 
tesy towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  com- 
mendation, and  that  advertisements  ofevery  kind  are  strictly 
excluded. 
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The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person.  Indicates 
the  year  of  his  death.  The  number  of  feet  given  after  the  name  of 
a  place  shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  number  of 
miles  placed  before  the  principal  places  on  railway-routes  and  high- 
roads indicates  their  distance  fh)m  the  starting-point  of  the  route. 


Asteriski  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 


ISTMDDCTIOS. 


TravaUit^  Ezpeniei.  Hotter' 
he  coflt  nf  I  lour  In  Southern  luly  and  Sinily 
ilapeiids  of  rourse  on  the  traveller's  meinti  anil  luiblts,  but  it  niiy 
bu  Htated  generally  that  his  expenses  need  not  exr,eed  those  in- 
ciiired  In  the  more  frequented  parta  of  the  roiitlncint.  The  average 
expenditure  of  a  sindle  traveller  may  be  estimated  at  25  fraup.a 
pel  day,  or  about  half  that  aum  when  a  pmlonged  stay  ia  made 
at  one  place,  while  those  »ho  are  arquainted  with  the  language 
and  habits  of  the  country  may  reduce  their  expenees  to  still  nar- 
rower limitl.  Persons  travelling  aa  metubere  of  a  patty  alt-o  elfect 
•  connderable  aaviuH  by  aharing  the  eipense  of  geidea,  carriagep, 
and  other  itemfl.  When,  however,  Udiea  are  of  the  party,  the  e\- 
pensea  ire  always  iinavoidably  greater. 

Xonaj.  The  French  monetary  Byatem  is  now  used  thronghout 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  fraiio  /ilTti  or  frimm)  rwntains  100 
eentttlim\  1  Fr,  25  e.  ^  1  a.  =  1  German  mnrif  ^  '/s  Auattian 
florin.  A  piece  of  5  e.  is  nailed  a  mldo  (or  tau),  and  as  the  lower 
r.lasBes  often  keep  their  aei^oiints  in  soldi,  the  traveller  may  Qnd 
it  naeful  to  fsmillariee  himself  with  this  mode  of  reckoning.  See 
also  the  Money  Table,   opposite  the  title-page, 

BAHunvTHS.  Since  the  Introduction  of  a  paper  currency  during 
IS  wtr  of  186G ,  at  ■  rampulsory  rate  of  eiehange,  gold  and 
I»et  eolna  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  ordinary  Pir- 
enlation,  and  hnthy  hnndlea  of  small  notes  have  taken  their 
plkCe.  For  these  the  ptirsea  used  in  most  other  countries  are 
of  course  UDUuitable,  but  one  adapted  for  the  pnrpose  may  be 
purchased  in  Italy  for  I'/j-^  fr.;  in  addition  to  whleh  a  strong 
pouch  (Or  copper  will  be  found  nsefiil.  A  law  passed  in  1874  (or 
the  TeguUtion  of  the  paper  rnrrency  restricts  the  right  nf  iaftu\ivf, 
)  six  of  the  principal  benka,  whirh  now  UBa(i\n  romv&on'iX^^ 
K  CsMooiJaJi.  enrrent  ibtoiishoat  the  ■w^o\e  ol  IWi'S .   '^^« 
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traveller  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  forged  imitations  of 
these  notes  which  are  occasionally  met  with. 

ExcHANOB.  Gold  and  silver  are  worth  considerably  more  than 
Italian  banknotes  of  nominally  the  same  value.  Of  late  years  the 
gain  in  exchanging  the  precious  metals,  or  English  banknotes  or 
circular  notes,  for  Italian  paper  has  averaged  10-15  per  cent.  A 
napoleon,  for  example,  realises  22-23  fr. ,  and  a  sovereign  27^2- 
283/4  fr.  If  the  traveller  is  required  to  make  a  payment  in  gold 
he  is  of  course  entitled  to  decline  receiving  banknotes  in  exchange, 
unless  the  difference  in  value  be  taken  into  account.  In  exchang- 
ing gold  or  English  notes  for  Italian  paper  at  a  money-changer's 
(^cambia  valuta^ )^  notes  of  small  amount  should  be  stipulated  for, 
as  the  railway  officials  sometimes  make  difficulties  about  changing 
a  note  of  large  amount.  Those  money-changers  who  publicly  exhibit 
a  list  of  the  current  rates  of  exchange  are  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  exchange  is  effected  more  advantageously  at  Naples  that  at 
any  of  the  other  towns. 

Best  Money  fob  the  Tour.  Before  entering  Italy,  the  traveller 
should  obtain  a  moderate  supply  of  French  Qold  (one  Napoleon 
=  22-23  fr.  in  paper),  which  is  procured  in  England ,  France,  or 
Germany  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  in  Italy.  Sovereigns 
are  received  at,  or  nearly  at,  their  full  value  (27^/2-283/4  fr.)  by 
most  of  the  hotel-keepers,  as  well  as  by  the  money-changers  in 
the  principal  towns  and  resorts  of  travellers,  but  not  in  remote 
districts.  The  Circular  Notes  issued  by  the  English  banks  are 
very  convenient  for  the  transport  of  large  sums,  and  always  realise 
the  full  current  exchange.  English  and  German  banknotes  also 
realise  more  than  their  nominal  equivalents. 

Money  Orders  payable  in  Italy,  for  sums  not  exceeding  10^., 
are  now  granted  by  the  English  Post  Office  at  the  following  rates : 
not  exceeding  2^.,  9d.;  5^,  Is.  6d. ;  71. ,  'Zs.  dd. ;  10^.,  38.  These 
are  paid  in  gold.  The  identity  of  the  receiver  must  be  guaranteed 
by  two  well-known  residents.  The  charge  for  money-orders  granted 
in  Italy  and  payable  in  England  is  40  c.  per  1 1,  sterling. 

II.   Period  of  Tour.    Language. 

Season.  The  season  selected  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
traveller's  convenience ,  but  the  best  time  for  Naples ,  and  par- 
ticularly for  other  parts  of  S.  Italy  and  Sicily  is  spring,  from  the 
end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May,  or  autumn ,  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  end  of  November.  The  rainy  winter  months 
had  better  be  devoted  to  Rome.  The  hot  season  may  be  spent 
at  some  of  the  charming  summer  resorts  in  the  environs  of  Na- 
ples, such  as  Sorrento,  Castellamare ,  Ischia,  and  La  Cava,  but 
is  unfavourable  for  travelling  in  the  South  of  Italy.  The 
scenery   indeed  is  then  in    perfection,   and  the  long  days  are 
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hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  enterprising  traveller ;  but  he  will 
soon  experience  the  enervating  effects  of  exposure  to  the  fierce 
rays  of  an  Italian  sun.  These  effects  are  produced,  not  so  much  by 
the  intensity,  as  by  the  protracted  duration  of  the  heat,  the  sky 
being  frequently  cloudless,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  falling  for  several 
months  in  succession,  until  the  first  showers  of  autumn  again 
refresh  the  parched  atmosphere  about  the  end  of  August. 

At  p.  30  the  traveller  will  find  various  plans  for  excursions 
in  the  environs  of  Naples,  and  at  p.  226  are  others  for  a  tour 
in  Sicily.  The  other  districts  described  in  the  Handbook  are 
rarely  visited  by  ordinary  tourists,  but  those  who  desire  to  ex- 
plore them,  whether  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  or  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  framing  an  itinerary. 

Langpiage.  The  time  and  labour  which  the  traveller  has 
bestowed  on  the  study  of  Italian  at  home  will  be  amply  repaid 
as  he  proceeds  on  his  journey,  and  more  particularly  in  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  quite  possible  to  travel  in  the  regions 
around  Naples  and  Palermo  with  a  knowledge  of  a  little  French 
only,  but  in  this  case  the  traveller  cannot  conveniently  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track,  and  is  moreover  constantly  exposed  to  gross 
extortion.  Those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  derive  instruction 
from  their  tour  and  to  confine  their  expenditure  within  moderate 
limits  will  find  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  language  -j-  of  the 
country  indispensable. 

III.    Passports.    Cnstom-house.    Luggage. 

Passports.  Passports  are  not  required  in  Italy,  but  it  is  un- 
v^ise  not  to  be  provided  with  one  of  these  documents,  as  it  may 
occasionally  prove  useful.  Registered  letters,  for  example,  are  not 
delivered  to  strangers  unless  they  exhibit  a  passport  as  a  guar- 
antee of  their  identity.  In  the  remote  districts,  too,  where  the 
public  safety  still  demands  rigorous  supervision,  especially  in  the 
southern  provinces ,    the   traveller  who  rannot   show  his  creden- 
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t  '•Baedeker's  Manual  of  Conversation  in  four  Languages  (English^ 
French^  German,  and  Italian),  with  Vocabulary,  etc.''  (Stereot.  Edit.)  will 
he  found  serviceable  for  this  purpose.  With  the  addition  of  a  pocket-dic- 
tionary, the  traveller  will  soon  be  able  to  make  himself  understood.  — 
A  few  words  on  the  pronunciation  may  be  acceptable  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  language.  C  before  e  and  t  is  pronounced  like  the 
Engliah  ch ;  g  before  «  and  t  like  j.  Before  other  vowels  e  and  g  are 
hard.  Ch  and  gh,  which  generally  precede  «  or  «',  are  hard.  8e  before  e 
or  i  is  pronounced  like  sh;  gn  and  g'l^ between  vowels  like  nyi"  and  lyi. 
The  vowels  a,  «,  »,  o,  «  are  pronunced  ah,  a,  ee,  o,  oo.  —  In  addressing 
persons  of  the  educated  classes  ^Ella'  or  ''heV,  witli  the  3rd  pers.  sing., 
should  always  be  employed  (addressing  several  at  once,  'loro'  with  the 
3rd  pers.  pi.).  'Voi""  is  used  in  addressing  waiters,  drivers,  etc.,  'tu"' 
in  familiar  conversation  only  by  those  who  are  proficient  in  tbe,  \%tv%w^%^. 
^Voi''  is  the  common  mode  of  address  employed  by  the  'NeapoWlaiis.i  )avi\.  \% 
generally  regarded  as  inelegant  or  uncourteous. 
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tials  is  liable  to  detention.  The  Italian  police  authorities,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  uniformly  civil  and  obliging. 

Custom  House.  The  examination  of  luggage  which  takes 
place  at  the  Italian  custom  -  houses  on  the  arrival  of  the  traveller 
by  land  or  sea,  even  when  the  vessel  has  come  from  another 
Italian  port,  is  usually  very  lenient.  Tobacco  and  cigars  are  the 
articles  most  sought  for.  Weapons  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  con- 
fiscation (see  below).  The  ^dazio  consume',  or  municipal  tax 
levied  on  comestibles  in  most  of  the  Italian  towns,  seldom  of 
course  requires  to  be  paid  by  ordinar)'  travellers.  An  assurance 
that  their  luggage  contains  nothing  liable  to  duty  generally  suffices 
to  prevent  detention. 

LuooAGE.  If  possible,  luggage  should  never  be  sent  to  Italy 
by  goods'  train,  and  then  only  through  the  medium  of  a  trustworthy 
goods-agent,  to  whom  the  keys  must  be  forwarded.  As  a  rule 
the  traveller  will  find  it  advisable,  and  less  expensive,  never  to 
part  from  his  luggage,  and  always  to  superintend  the  custom- 
house examination  in  person. 

IV.     Public  Safety.     Begging. 

Travelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  and  many  other 
regions  of  Southern  Italy  is  now  hardly  attended  with  greater 
hazard  than  in  any  of  the  northern  European  countries.  The 
traveller  should,  however,  avoid  the  poorer  and  less  frequented 
parts  of  large  towns,  particularly  of  Naples,  after  nightfall.  Most 
of  the  high-roads,  and  even  the  less  frequented  districts,  may  also 
be  pronounced  safe,  especially  for  unpretending  travellers.  Tem- 
porary associations  of  freebooters  are  indeed  occasionally  formed, 
even  in  the  most  secure  districts,  for  some  predatory  enterprise, 
but  the  attacks  of  such  bands  are  generally  directed  against  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  are  known  to  be  travelling  with 
large  sums  of  money,  and  seldom  against  strangers,  with  whose 
movements  and  finances  such  marauders  are  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
quainted. The  BrigantaggiOy  properly  so  called,  is  now  almost 
entirely  rooted  out,  the  only  traces  of  it  still  found  being  in  some 
parts  of  Sicily.  It  is ,  however,  a  purely  local  evil ,  which  it  is 
always  easy  to  avoid.  The  reports  of  predatory  attacks  which  are 
sometimes  current  are  generally  greatly  exaggerated.  For  in- 
formation as  to  the  safety  of  the  roads  the  traveller  should  apply 
to  the  officials,  or  to  the  Carahinitri^  or  gensdarmes  (who  wear 
a  black  uniform,  with  red  facings,  and  cocked  hats),  a  respectable 
and  trustworthy  corps. 

Weapons  cannot  legally  be  carried  without  a  licence.  For  the 
ordinary  traveller  they  are  a  mere  burden,  and  in  the  case  of  a  ren- 
contre with  brigands  they  only  serve  greatly  to  increase  the  danger. 

Begging  y  which  was  countenanced  and  even  encouraged  by 
""he  old  system  of  Italian  politics,  still  continues  to  be  one  of  those 
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OatiDiial  naiBtinaes  to  wliinh  Ihe  travelJer  must  habitn*te  himself. 
At  Kaples  tlie  evil  hns  bnen  to  ■  great  extent  mippres^sd  uiiilec 
the  new  i^i^ue,  but  in  many  or  tlie  small  towns  it  i^  still  iieirly 
sg  rife  as  ever.  The  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  impottuDato  ap- 
plicitntB  is  to  bestow  a  donation  of  2d.  or  at  most  i}o..  or  eUo 
flnnly  to  dedlnH  giving  with  —  'niente',  or  a  gestaie  of  disapproyal. 

V.     Internoiirie  ~vitb  It&lisjia. 

Travelling  in  Italy,  and  paitii^ularly  in  Che  ^ontliern  pro- 
Tineas,  differs  essentially  in  soma  reapectx  from  that  in  Pranue, 
Oeimany,  and  Switzerland,  dhiefly  owing  to  the  almost  invariable 
neceseity  for  bargaining  with  inatteepers ,  eib-drivers,  boatmen, 
anil  others  of  a  iilmllar  clasE.  The  system  of  tlied  prices  is  being 
gradually  introduced,  bnt  it  gains  ground  much  more  slowly  in 
Southern  than  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 

The  traveller  is  regarded  by  tbe  classes  in  question  as  their 
natural  and  legitimate  prey.  Deception  and  imposition  are 
considered  very  venial  offences  by  Italians  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  they  regard  success  in  these  arts  as  a  proof  of  saperior 
sagacity.  The  traveller  who  complacently  Bubmits  to  extortion 
is  therefore  less  respeoted  than  one  who  stoutly  resists  barefaced 
attempts  upon  his  credulity.  On  the  principal  routes,  and  especially 
in  Naples,  the  insolence  of  this  mercenary  fraternity  has  attained 
to  such  an  unexampled  pitch,  that  the  traveller  is  often  tempted 
to  doubt  whether  such  a  thing  aa  honesty  !a  known  In  Italy;  but 
»  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  and  their  habits 
will  satisfy  him  that  his  misgivings  apply  to  the  above  classes 
only,  and  not  to  the  community  generally. 

In  Italy  the  pernicious  custom  Dt  demanding  considerably  more 
than  will  ultimately  bo  accepted  is  universal;  but  a  fenowledge 
of  the  custom,  which  is  based  upon  the  presumed  ignorance  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  tends  greatly  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
Where  tariffs  and  Qxed  charges  esist ,  they  should  be  carefully 
consulted.  In  other  oases  where  an  average  price  is  established  by 
ouetom,  the  travetlar  should  make  a  precise  bargain  with  respect 
to  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  never  rely  on  the  equity  of 
the  other  party.  The  preliminaries  of  a  bargain  once  adjusted, 
the  traveller  will  often  find  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to 
deal  mora  truE^tworthy  than  ha  anticipated. 

Individuals  who  appeal  to  tbe  generosity  of  tho  stranger,  or  to 
their  own  honesty,  or  who,  as  rarely  happens,  are  Offended  by 
manifestationB  of  distrust,  may  well  lie  answered  in  the  words  of 
tbs  proverb,  'patti  eUnrl,  amicaiii  lunga'.  In  the  following 
pages  tbe  avera^^e  prices  nf  hotel  accommodation  and  other  itec,\& 
are  stated  with  all  possible  accuracy ,  and  sltboug^  VuiWft  V* 
lluctuation,  will  often  prore   a  safeguard  against  gmsa  bt.vhU^iw. 
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The  equanimity  of  the  traveller's  own  temper  will  greatly  assist 
him  if  involved  in  a  dispute  or  bargain ,  and  he  should  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  vehement  gesticulations  or  an  offensive 
demeanour.  The  slighter  his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language 
is,  the  more  careful  should  he  be  not  to  involve  himself  in  a  war 
of  words,  in  which  he  must  necessarily  be  at  great  disadvantage. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  representations  of  drivers, 
guides,  and  others  of  a  similar  class,  with  whom  even  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  often  appear  to  act  in  concert,  are  unworthy 
of  the  slightest  reliance.  In  such  cases  the  traveller  may  gen- 
erally depend  on  the  data  in  the  Handbook.  Where  farther  in- 
formation is  required,  it  should  be  sought  from  printed  tariffs,  from 
fellow-travellers,  gensdarmes,  respectably  dressed  persons  present, 
occasionally  from  landlords,    but  seldom  or   never  from   waiters. 

The  traveller  should  always  be  provided  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  copper  coin  in  a  country  where  trifling  donations 
are  incessantly  in  demand.  Drivers,  guides,  porters,  and  donkey- 
attendants  invariably  expect,  and  often  demand  as  a  right,  a 
gratuity  (buona  mano^  mancia^  da  here,  bottigliay  caffh^  fumata)^ 
varying  according  to  circumstances  from  2-3  sous  to  a  franc  or 
more,  in  addition  to  their  hire.  The  traveller  need  not  scruple 
to  limit  his  donations  to  the  smallest  possible  sums,  as  liberality 
is  often  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  and  embarrassment.  The 
bestowal  of  half-a-franc  when  two  sous  would  have  sufficed  may 
be  fraught  with  disagreeable  results  to  the  injudicious  donor; 
the  fact  speedily  becomes  known,  and  he  is  besieged  by  a  host 
of  other  applicants  whose  demands  it  becomes  utterly  impossible 
to  satisfy. 

VI.     Conveyances,  f 

Railways.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rome  and  Naples  and  the 
Naples  and  Avellino  lines,  which  belong  to  the  FerrovU  Romane, 
the  whole  of  the  railways  of  S.  Italy  and  Sicily  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ferrovie  Meridionali  company.  The  first-class  carriages  are 
seldom  better  than  the  second  on  most  of  the  German  and  Swiss 
lines.     ^Si  cambia  convoglio^  means  ^change  carriage8\ 

^Fare  il  biglietto'  signifies  'to  take  one's  ticket'.  The  ticket- 
office  is  usually  open  half-an-hour  before  the  departure  of  the 
train,  but  the  issue  of  the  tickets  is  often  so  extremely  slow  that 
travellers  with  luggage  should  always  endeavour  to  be  among  the 
first  applicants.     The  exact  fare  should,   if  possible,  be  kept  in 


f  The  most  trustworthy  time-tables  are  those  contained  in  the  Indi- 
eatore  Uffidalt  delle  Strcide  Ferrate^  delta  Navigatione  e  Telegra/ia  del 
Regno  dWtaUa ,  published  at  Turin  monthly  by  the  Fratelli  Poxzo  (with 
n»ap,  price  1  fr.),  with  which  every  traveller  should  be  provided.  Smaller 
"ollections  of  time-tables  are  also  published  at  Naples ,  in  Sicily,  and 
Isewhere  for  local  use  (10-50  c). 
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readiness  in  order  that  farther  delay  may  be  avoided.  The  wait- 
ing-rooms are  kept  closed  until  half-an-hour  before  the  departure 
of  the  train.  By  a  law  passed  on  14th  Oct.  1866,  a  tax  of  5  c. 
is  imposed  on  each  railway-ticket.  Except  at  Naples  and  a  few 
other  large  stations,  passengers  do  not  give  up  their  tickets  until 
they  leave  the  station  (where  uscfta  is  usually  called  out  to  attract 
their  attention"). 

The  traveller  is  recommended  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  his 
luggage,  if  possible,  before  going  to  the  station,  in  order  to  guard 
against  imposition.  Luggage  may  be  booked  to  any  station  whether 
the  passenger  accompanies  it  or  not,  and  the  traveller  is  thus  en- 
abled to  send  his  luggage  to  his  final  destinatiou  while  he  himself 
breaks  his  journey  at  pleasure.  No  luggage  is  allowed  free,  except 
what  is  taken  by  the  passenger  into  his  carriage,  which  must  not 
exceed  20  kilogrammes  (about  44  lbs.  Engl.)  in  weight.  Porters 
who  convey  luggage  to  and  from  the  carriages  expect  a  few  sous 
where  there  is  no  fixed  tariff.  Travellers  who  make  a  short  stay 
only  at  any  station  may  deposit  their  luggage  at  the  luggage-office 
(dare  in  deposito,  or  depositare). 

CiBCULAR  TiCKBTS  are  issued  on  the  N.  Italian  and  Roman  rail- 
ways only  (the  latter  extending  as  far  as  Naples),  but  not  on  the 
S.  Italian  lines.  A  list  of  the  various  circular  tours  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  *Indicatore  Ufflciale'.  Through-tickets  to  Naples, 
Brindisi,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  in  England  and  in  Germany. 

Steamboats.  A  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  is 
almost  inseparable  from  a  tour  in  Southern  Italy.  If  the  vessel 
plies  near  the  coast,  the  voyage  is  often  entertaining ;  and  if  the 
open  sea  is  traversed,  the  magnificent  Italian  sunsets,  lighting  up 
the  deep  blue  water  with  their  crimson  rays,  present  a  scene  not 
easily  forgotten.  Rough  weather  is  not  very  often  to  be  appre- 
hended in  summer. 

Tickets  should  be  purchased  by  the  traveller  in  person  at  the  office 
of  the  company.  The  ticket  is  furnished  with  the  purchaser'* s  name  and 
destination,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  hour  of  departure.  First  and 
second  class  family-tickets,  for  nut  fewer  than  three  persons,  are  issued 
by  all  the  companies  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  passage-money, 
but  not  on  the  cost  of  food.  A  child  of  2-10  years  pays  half-fare,  but  in 
this  case  must  share  the  berth  of  its  attendant.  Two  children  are  entitled 
to  a  berth  for  themselves.  —  Enquiry  should  be  made  beforehand  as  to 
the  punctuality  of  the  vessel,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  shipment 
and  unshipment  of  goods  prolong  the  voyage  for  a  day  or  more  beyond 
the  advertised  time. 

The  First  Class  saloons  and  berths  are  comfortably  and  elegantly 
fitted  up,  those  of  the  "Second  tolerably.  Second-class  passengers,  like 
those  of  the  first,  have  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  deck.  Officers  of 
the  Italian  and  French  armies,  up  to  and  including  those  of  the  rank  of 
captain,  are  entitled  to  second-class  berths  only.  When  ladies  are  of  the 
party  it  is  of  course  advisable  to  travel  first-class. 

T^DOOAOB.    First-class  passengers  are  allowed  70  kilogrammes  (166  Iba. 
Engl.),  second-class  46  kilogr.  (100  lbs.),  but  articles  not  inteia^e^  iox  -^et- 
fonal  use  are  prohibited. 

Food  of  good  qnalJtj  and  ample  quantity  is  genctaWy  \tic\v\^ft9L  \Tk.Va.<i 

"R^XPMMXM.    Italy  III,    lib  Edition.  \> 
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Grst  aad  second-class  flares.  Dijedner  d  la  fourebette^  served  at  10,  con- 
sists of  3-4  courses ,  table-wine ,  and  coffee.  Dinner  is  a  similar  repast 
between  5  and  6  o^clock.  Passengers  who  are  too  ill  to  partake  of  these 
repasts  are  provided  with  lemonade,  etc.,  grataitously.  Reflreshmoita 
may  of  course  be  procured  at  other  hours  on  payment. 

Fees.  The  steward  expects  1  fr.  for  a  voyage  of  12-24  hrs.,  but  more 
if  the  passenger  has  given  unusual  trouble. 

Embabkation.  Passengers  should  be  on  board  an  hoar  before  the 
advertised  time  of  starting.  The  charges  for  conveyance  to  the  steamboat 
(usually  1  fr.  for  each  person  with  luggage)  are  fixed  by  tariff  at  all  the 
seaports,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook.  Passengers  should  there- 
fore avoid  all  discussions  on  the  subject  with  the  boatmen,  and  simply 
direct  them  to  row  *al  Vaticano",  ^alla  Bella  Yenezia",  or  whatever  the 
name  of  the  vessel  may  be.  On  the  way,  the  boatmen  often  make  demands 
extravagantly  in  excess  of  the  tariff,  such  as,  'Signore,  sono  cinque  lire !  * 
—  to  which  the  passenger  may  simply  reply,  ^avanti!''  On  arriving  at 
the  vessel,  payment  should  not  be  made  until  the  traveller  with  all  his 
luggage  is  deposited  on  deck.  The  wild  gesticulations  of  the  boatman, 
who  has  perhaps  calculated  upon  the  credulity  of  his  passenger,  but  re- 
ceives no  more  than  the  fare  fixed  by  tariff  (which  is  ample  remune- 
ration), may  be  enjoyed  with  serenity  from  the  deck,  a  Herra  sacra**  on 
which  disputes  are  strictly  prohibited. 

The  passenger  gives  up  his  ticket  on  board,  receives  the  number  of 
his  berth,  superintends  the  stowing  away  of  his  luggage,  and  finally  repairs 
to  the  deck  to  observe  the  progress  of  the  vessel  as  it  quits  the  harbour, 
of  which  a  fine  view  is  generally  obtained. 

Diligences.  Vetture  Corrieri  are  the  swifter  conveyances  which 
carry  the  mails,  and  accommodate  two  or  three  passengers  only 
at  high  fares.  Diligenzej  the  ordinary  stage-coaches,  convey  tra- 
vellers with  tolerable  rapidity,  and  generally  for  the  same  fares 
as  similar  vehicles  on  other  parts  of  the  continent.  They  are  In 
the  hands  of  private  speculators,  and  where  several  run  In  com- 
petition the  more  expensive  are  to  be  preferred.  When  ladles 
are  of  the  party  the  couptf  (one-third  dearer)  should  if  possible 
be  secured.  The  drivers  and  hostlers  generally  expect  a  few  soldi 
at  the  end  of  each  stage. 

Carriages.  Those  who  travel  in  a  hired  carriage  of  their  own 
are  of  course  much  more  independent  than  diligence-passengers. 
On  the  more  frequented  routes  a  carriage  with  one  horse  may  gener- 
ally be  hired  for  3/^-1  fr.,  and  on  the  less  frequented  for  V2-V4  ^^' 
per  English  mile. 

Walking  Tours.  An  Italian  never  walks  if  he  can  possibly 
drive ;  to  him  It  is  an  inscrutable  mystery  how  walking  can  afford 
pleasure.  In  the  more  frequented  districts,  however,  such  as  the 
environs  of  Naples,  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  this  mania  of 
travellers  from  the  north.  Walking  excursions  in  other  parts  of 
Italy  also  have  their  peculiar  attractions,  and  among  other  advan- 
tages that  of  procuring  for  the  pedestrian  the  enviable  reputation 
of  being  a  pittore,  or  needy  individual  from  whom  little  is  to  be 
extorted. 

Prolonged  and  fatiguing  walking-tours,  such  as  are  undertaken 
in  more  northern  climates,  will  be  found  impracticable  in  Italy. 
Cool   and  clear  weather  should  if  possible  be  selected,  and  ex- 


posure  (0  the  biToeuo  stadiouEly  avaided.    The  heif^lit  of  summer 
is  totally  iinanilable  for  lours  of  litis  hlnci. 

lUdiiLK-  A  hotsB  (cavallo),  mule  fmulo),  or  donkey  tiammiiro; 
Neapol.  ciueio ;  Sicil.  eeltura,  applied  to  nil  three  snlnmls ),  becween 
which  the  diJTeienM  of  expense  Is  trifling,  nfteii  atTorda  a  pleasant 
nild  cheap  mode  of  traielling.  especially  in  moanUiiious  districts, 
where  the  attendant  Ijttdone)  aleo  aiitu  as  a  seriant  for  the  time 
being.  Slde-aaddlos  for  ladles  are  also  ganecaily  prooursble.  A 
bugain  should  be  made  prevlonsly ,  lulto  cOBiprtio .  a  gratuity 
being  added  if  the  traveller  is  satlsded. 

VII.  Hatelt. 

First  Class  Hotklb,  (^uTntiittably  fitted  up,  are  to  be  found  al 
Naples  and  some  of  the  plai^ee  iu  its  viciolty,  at  Itrinditsi,  Palermo, 
Messina,  Catania,  and  Aclrcale,  the  landlords  of  many  of  them  being 
Swiss  or  Germans.  Kooros  2i/j-G  fr, ,  bougie  75  n.  -1  fr.,  attendance 
1  b.,  table  d'b6te  4-6  fr.,  and  so  or.  Famillea,  for  whose  reception 
the  hotels  are  often  specially  fitted  up,  should  make  an  agreement 
with  regard  to  pension  [8-10  fr.  per  day  for  each  person].  Tisttors 
aie  expected  to  dine  at  the  table  d'hAte;  otherwise  they'are  charged 
more  fen  their  rooms,  or  are  infonned  that  they  are  engaged  by 
otbei  ttavellerB,  French  is  spoken  everywhere.  Cuisine  a  mixture 
of  French  and  Italian.  —  The  nameroos  Phnsions  in  or  near 
Naples,  often  kept  by  English  or  German  ladles,  are  iiinally  mm- 
tOitable,  clean,  and  moderate.  Passing  trarellers  are  received  at 
many  of  them  efen  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  Sedoku  Class  Inhb,  as  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  gener- 
ally have  a  trattoria  in  connection  with  the  house.  Itoom  I'/l'^i 
light  and  attendance  1  fr.  per  day.  Knquiry  as  to  charges,  however, 
should  always  be  made  beroieband  :  and  in  bargaining  for  a  room 
the  'lervizio  e  candeU'  should  not  be  forgotten.  An  eitortionate 
bill  may  even  be  reduced  though  no  previous  agreement  has  been 
made,  but  this  is  never  elferted  without  long  and  vehement  dis- 

Attendaa<!e,  exolnaive  of  boots  and  com misslonn aire,  is  usually 
charged  in  the  bill  at  the  best  hotels.  In  tho  smaller  inns  it  is 
generally  included  in  the  charge  for  roome ;  but  if  not,  1  fr.  per 
day  may  be  divided  between  the  waiter  and  the  facchino,  or  less 
for  a  prolonged  stay.  Copper  coins  arc  never  despised  by  such 
leoipienis. 

The  populir  idea  of  clt^anlliisiu  in  Soullicra  llaJy  ia  beldnd  Iha  ugr, 
dirt  beine  perhaps  nealnliaed  ia  the  opinion  of  the  naHvei  by  Ibe  bril- 
liu)^  "'  t^''  i^Umatc  The  traveller  wUi  rare;]-  suffer  [ram  lliia  short- 
eomine  In  hoteli  and  lodglni^i  of  the  boat  class;  hut  lhn.<a  who  qnil  the 
bttten  track  muit  be  prepared  for  privations.  In  Ibo  villa«e-iBns  the 
fit  (mnttnalt  nira)  is  a  priviloged  inmale,  ani  the  pnullry  Bre  froalY  »&- 
■Diltsd.  Iron  beilateada  (banld  if  pnasible  be  aeI«>:lEd.,  m  \<e^iif, '\*.»  Vb- 
fented  by  the  enemies  nf  rupose.  rnaect-powier  (.polrert  di  Piir>io,  m 
K«Btinj'B;    belter  proDursd  hofore  leaving  hiimol    iir    umv^vM   ?.\M™\4Va 
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ploutif'ully  sprinkled  on  the  beds  and  on  the  traveller's  clothing  in  places 
of  doubtful  cleanliness.  The  zauzdre^  or  mosquitoes ,  are  a  source  of 
great  annoyance,  and  even  of  sufTerinf;.  in  summer  and  autumn.  Windows 
should  always  be  carefully  closed  before  a  light  is  introduced  into  ^e 
room.  Light  muslin  curtains  (zanzarieri)  round  the  beds,  masks  for  the 
face,  and  gloves  are  used  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  pertinacious 
intruders.  The  burning  of  insect-powder  over  a  spirit-lamp  is  also  re- 
commended, and  pastilles  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  purchaaed  at  the 
principal  chemists'.  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  efflcacious  in 
allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites. 

A  list  of  the  Italian  names  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  underclothing 
(la  biancheria)  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  washerwoman:  shirt 
(linen,  cotton,  woollen),  la  camisea.(di  tela^  di  cotone^  di  lana);  eollar,  U 
collate;  cuff,  il  manichino;  drawers,  le  mutande;  woollen  undershirt,  una 
giuba  di  fianella;  petticoat,  la  sottana;  stocking,  la  ealza;  sock,  lo  $cap- 
pino  ;  handkerchief  (silk),  il  fuzoUtU>  (di  seta).  To  give  out  to  wash,  dare 
a  bucalo  {di  bucato^  newly  washed)^  washing-list,  nota;  washerwoman, 
laundress,  la  lavandaja.,  la  stiratrice. 


YIII.     Bestaurants ,  Cafis. 

Kbstaukants  (trattorie)  are  chiefly  frequented  by  Italians, 
and  by  travellers  unaccompanied  by  ladies.  Dinner  may  be  obtain- 
ed (t  la  carte  at  any  hour  between  12  and  7  or  8  p.  m.,  for  1^2-5 fr» » 
or  a  repast  (pasto)  may  be  ordered  at  the  fixed  price  of  3-5  fr.  for 
each  person.  The  waiters  expect  a  gratuity  of  2-5  soldi,  or  about 
1  soldo  for  each  franc  of  the  bill.  The  diner  who  desires  to  keep 
his  expenses  within  reasonable  limits  should  avoid  ordering  dishes 
not  included  in  the  bill  of  fare. 

List  of  the  ordinary  dishes  at  the  Italian  restaurants :  — 

Antepcuto.,  prindpi  alia  tavoto,  or 
piatliniy  hot  relishes. 

Funghi,  mushrooms  (often  too  rich). 

Preseiutto,  ham. 

Salamiy  sausage. 

Pollo^  or  pollastrOi  fowl. 

Oallotta^  turkey. 

Umidi.,  meat  with  sauce. 

Stu/atinOy  ragout. 

Erbe  or  legumi^  vegetables. 

Carciofi,  artichokes. 

Piselli^  peas. 

Lenticchie,  lentils. 

Cavoli  Jiori^  cauliflower. 

Fave,  beans. 

Fagivolini^  French  beans. 

8ale^  salt. 

Pepe,  pepper. 

Mostarda^  simple  mustard. 

Bendpe^  hot  mustard. 

Ostriehe^  oysters  (good  in  winter 
only) . 

Frutta  or  Cfiardineito^  f^ruit-desert. 

Crostata  di  /rutti^  fruit-tart. 

Crostata  di  pasta  sfoglia.,  a  kind  of 
pastry. 

FragoU^  strawberries. 

Pera^  pear. 

Pomi  or  mele,  apples. 


MinestrUy  or  Zuppa^  soup. 

Consumi,  broth  or  bouillon. 

Zuppa  alia  Santi^  soup  with  green 
vegetables  and  bread. 

Riso  con  piselli,  rice-soup  with  peas. 

Risotto,  a  kind  of  rice-pudding  (rich), 

Maccaroni  al  burro,  with  butter;  al 
pomidoro,  or  alia  Napolitana,  with 
tomatas,  see  below. 

ManzOy  beef. 

Lesso  or  bollito,  boiled  meat. 

Fritto,  fried  meat. 

Frittura  mista,  liver,  brains,  arti- 
chokes, etc.,  fried  together. 

Fritfata,  omelette. 

Arrosto,  roasted  meat. 

Bistecea,  beefsteak. 

Coscietto,  loin. 

Arrosto  di  vitello,  or  di  mongana, 
roast-veal. 

Testa  di  vitellOy  calfs  head. 

F4gdto  di  vitello,  calfs  liver. 

Costoletta  or  hraceioletta  di  vitello, 
veal-cutlet. 

Palate,  potatoes. 

Quaglia,  quail. 

Tarda,  field-fare. 

Lddola,  lark. 

JS/agliOj  a  kind  of  sole. 
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Pernehe,  peaches. 
Uva^  bunch  of  grapes. 
Limone^  lemon. 
Arancio  or  Portogallo^  orange. 
Pane  /rancese^  bread  made  with  yeast 
(the  Italian  is  without). 


Finoechio,  root  of  fennel. 

Formaggio^  or  in  S.  Italy  caecio^ 
cheese. 

Vino  rosso  or  ntro^  red  wine ;  hianeo^ 
white;  aseiutt4>^  dry;  dolce,  sweet*, 
vino  del  paese^  wine  of  the  country. 


The  Maccaroni  of  Naples   is  much  esteemed,  but  is   generally  hard, 

and  should  therefore  be  ordered  ^ben  cotti\     It  is   usually  flavoured  with 

pomi  cToro  (tomatas),    of  which  the  Neapolitans   are  very   fond.     Sea-fish 

and  ragosta^  a  kind  of  lobster,  excellent.    Shell-fish-soup  (zvppa  di  von- 

gole)^  a  good  but  indigestible  dish. 

Cafis  are  frequented  for  breakfast  and  luncheon ,  and  in  the 
evening  by  numerous  consumers  of  ices.  Caf^  noir  (Caffe  nero) 
is  most  commonly  drunk  (15-20  c.  per  cup).  Caffh  latte  is  coffee 
mixed  with  milk  before  served  (20-30  c);  or  caff^  e  latte,  i.  e. 
with  the  milk  served  separately,  may  be  preferred  (30-40  c). 
The  usual  viands  for  lunch  are  ham,  sausages,  cutlets,  and  eggs 
(uovadahere,  soft;  toste,  hard;  uova  al  piatto,  fried). 

Ices  (sorbettOy  or  gelatoj  of  every  conceivable  variety  are 
supplied  at  the  caf^s,  particularly  at  Naples,  at  30-90  c.  per  por- 
tion ;  or  half-a-portion  (mezza)  may  generally  he  ordered.  Qranita, 
or  half-frozen  ice  {limonata,  of  lemons;  aranciata^  of  oranges; 
di  caffe,  of  coffee),  is  chiefly  in  vogue  in  the  forenoon.  The 
waiter  (cameriere),  whose  accuracy  in  giving  change  is  not  always 
to  be  relied  on,  expects  a  fee  of  5-10  c. 

Cigars  in  Italy  are  a  monopoly  of  Government,  and  bad.  The  prices 
of  the  home-made  cigars  iScelti  Romani,  Virginias,  Vevays,  Cavours, 
Napolitani,  etc.)  vary  from  5  to  10  c.  Good  imported  cigars  may  be  bought 
at  the  best  shops  in  the  large  towns  for  2o-60  c.  —  Passers-by  are  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  light  burning  in  every  tobacconist's, 
without  making  any  purchase. 

IX.    Sights,  Theatres,  Shops. 

Chnrolies  are  open  in  the  morning  till  12  or  12.30,  and  gener- 
ally again  from  2-4  to  7  p.m.  Visitors  may  inspect  the  works  of 
art  even  during  divine  service ,  provided  they  move  about  noise- 
lessly, and  keep  aloof  from  the  altar  where  the  clergy  are  officiating. 
The  verger  (sagrestano  or  nonzolo)  receives  a  fee  of  Y2  ^^»  01  up- 
wards, if  his  services  are  required. 

Museimui,  picture-galleries ,  and  other  collections  are  usually 
open  from  10  to  3  o'clock.  By  a  law  of  1875  all  the  collections 
which  belong  to  government  are  open  on  week-days  at  a  charge  of 

1  fr.,  and  on  Sundays  gratis.    They  are  closed  on  public  holidays. 

The  Mtueo  Nazionale  ^t  Naples,  for  instance,  is  closed  on  New  Year'*s 
Day,  Epiphany  (6th  Jan.),  the  king^s  birthday  (I4th  Mar.),  Easter  Sunday, 
Ascension  Day,  Corpus  Christi,  Festa  dello  Statuto  (first  Sunday  in  .Tunc), 
Day  of  88.  Peter  &  Paul  (29tli  June),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  (15th 
Aug.),  Birth  of  the  Virgin  (8th  Sept.),  St.  Januarius  (14th  Sept.),  All 
Saints'  Day  (Ist  Nov.),  Feast  of  the  Conception  (8th  Dec),  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Theatres.   The  performances  at  the  larger  theatres^  h^^mwVfx^ 
at  8,  8.  30,  or  9,  and  ending  at  midniglit  01  \aXex ,  tQw^VsN.  «^- 
elnsively  of  operas  and  ballets,    the  ftist  act  oi  aiv  o^et^  \ifevw% 
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usually  euRMeded  by  k  ballet  otthiee  or  more  acts.  Theplt  I'jiialni;, 
to  which  holdeiB  of  the  oidinsiy  biglittto  i'ingrtato  ue  admitted, 
ia  the  usual  resort  of  the  men.  For  the  reserred  SMta  (tcaimi 
ekiusi,  itdit  ehitue ,  poltrone ,  podf  dittinti)  and  hoiea  (paleo)  td- 
ditional  tickets  must  he  taken,  Ladiea  o(  eoune  engage  ■  box,  or 
at  least  reaetved  seats.  The  (onoer  must  alvBys  be  secared  in 
advance.  —  A  vialt  to  the  amaller  theatres,  vhere  dramas  aikd 
comedies  ate  acted,  Is  recommended  for  the  sake  of  familiarising 
the  ear  with  the  language.  Performances  in  summer  take  plaes 
fii  the  open  air.  —  The  theatre  is  a  favourite  evening  resort 
of  the  Italians,  and  silence  during  the  peiformance  of  the  music 
ie  never  very  strictly  observed. 

Shop!  rarely  have  flicd  prices.  As  a  rule  two-thirds  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  price  asked  should  be  offered  (comp.  p.  26).  The 
same  rule  applies  to  artizans,  drivers,  and.  others.  'Son  voUtt?" 
(than  you  will  not?)  is  a  remark  which  generally  has  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  adjustment.  Purchases  sbonld 
never  be  made  by  the  traveller  when  accompanied  by  a  valet-de- 
place.  These  individuals,  by  tacit  agreement,  receive  at  least  10 
per  cent  of  the  purchase-money,  which  of  course  comes  out  of  die 
purchaser's  pocket. 

X.    Baekoulng  of  Time. 

The  old  Italian  reckoning  from  1  to  24  o'clock  is  now  diaused 
in  all  tlie  larger  towns,  except  by  tlie  lovrer  classes,  but  U  stUl 
almost  universally  employed  in  the  country,  especiijly  In  Sicily. 
The  ordinary  reckoning  of  other  uations  is  termed  oni   /VanMM. 

The  moment  of  the  sim's  disappearance  below  the  horizon  Is 
'half  past  23  o'clock' i  the  twilight  lasts  about  half-an-hour,  after 
which  it  is  '24  o'clock',  or  the  close  of  the  day,  when  'Ave  Halia' 
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CUHATE.    HKAfil'B.  lUfl 

li  nag.  The  following  hoiiK  ani  usually  culled  'iin  on  4i  notte', 
'd«ti  are  dl  notte'.  etu.  This  troublesome  mode  of  cilculttion 
would  iieeesBitate  a  dally  sltentiou  of  every  time-pleoe  in  the 
kingiloin,  bnt  it  lii  thought  suffirientty  oeouTats  to  alter  Uie 
hour  of  Are  Maria  by  a  quarter  of  in  hour  about  once  a  fort- 
Blght.  The  aciwDipauylnt;  Uble  ahowa  the  Italian  lampared  with 
the  ordinary  hours. 

XI.     Foital  ATTajigemeiiti. 

Poit  Offloe.  Theaildreia  of  !ett«r!,  whether  p"<(«  rMinn(<(_IUI, 
ferma  in  ptuld"),  or  to  the  traveller'a  hotel,  ibonld  in  ill  p*9ea  be 
almple  and  dlBtincUy  legible,  all  au peril uoiis  (itlee  being  omitted. 
Ill  asking  (or  letteiB  it  Is  sdviBable  to  show  one's  visiting-card,  and 
to  aee  that  a  proper  BBarch  U  made  smoug  the  poate  restante  letters, 

Faiita^e-4tamps  (franeubUti)  are  sold  at  mauy  of  the  tobacco- 
shops.  A  letter  of  15  grammes  ('/«  °^-i  weight  of  about  3  soldll 
to  any  of  the  conntilos  included  in  the  poatal  union  2b  c;  poBt- 
oud  (tarioUna  j>o»taU}  10  <■„  ;  boolL'poat  (atanqie  aotto  fafcia)  6  c. 
per  50  grammes;  registering  (Taeconutndatione)  25  c. 

Letters  by  town-post  5  c. ;  throughout  Italy  20  c.  prepaid, 
30  c.  unpaid;  post-oarde  10  c,  nltli  rard  for  answei  attached  15  c. 

In  the  UrKor  tovin*  the  poat-offlce  is  open  dally  (iridudiBg 
Sundays  aud  holidays)  from  9  a.  m.   to  10  p.  m. 

lelcgiam  of  3D  words  Co  tireat  Britain  10  (London  9)  fr., 
Franue  I,  Uenuauy  5,  Switzerland  3,  Austria  3  or  4,  Belgium  5, 
Denmarli  Tl/j,  Ilu8»ia  11,  Norway  8l/a,  Sweden  8  fr.  —  To 
America  from  3^/4  ft.  per  word  upwards,  a<t(^ordi1l)(  to  the  distance. 

In  Italy,  15  words  i  fr.;  with  special  haste  (telegrammi  urpcntij 
5  fi-i  eaah  additioual  word  10  or  50 c.  —  Registered  telegrams  may 
be  sent  at  double  uhaigos, 

Xn.  Climate  and  Health  of  Haplaa. 
Climate.  The  hills  iu  the  viciuity  of  ISaples  only  alTord  it  par- 
ti»l  protection  against  tho  winds.  The  Poiilipo  and  the  heights  of 
S.  mmo  and  Capodimonle  shelter  it  tolerably  well  on  the  N.W. 
md  N.  !  but  the  N.E.  (Ttiamntama),  8.E.  (SBiroceo),  and  S.W. 
(IiSitecio)  winds  areopposed  by  no  such  natural  barrier.  The  ilter- 
nttion  of  these  air-currenti  from  the  N.  and  S.  exercises  the  most 
material  influence  upon  the  temperature  of  tho  different  seasons 
■t  Naples ,  and  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  extreme  yarlationt  which 
sometimes  occur  in  the  course  of  ■  single  day.  The  month  of  8Kp- 
Umber  and  the  Urst  half  of  Oela&er  form  as  a  role  a  favourable  seaien 
tor  a  Tisit  to  Naples,  the  mean  temperature  being  about  70"  Fahi., 
■Dd  the  sky  generally  bright  and  cloudless.  In  Nopember  tbe  rainy 
B,  wind  prevails ,  while  in  December,  during  which  the  N.  wmd. 
I  many  fine  days  are  enjoyed.  Tho  mean  wintex  Wim-^etiVvtii 
but  in  tbe  coM  nights  of  January  (,\iii  iL^iBttmimtWii 
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BometimeB  sinks  5-6^  below  fieezing-point.  Snow  seldom  falls  in 
Naples  itself ,  but  the  top  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  is  often  covered  with 
snow  during  the  winter  rainy  season.  Fogs  are  very  rare.  Towards 
the  end  of  January,  or  in  February  at  latest ,  the  S.  winds  again 
predominate,  and  a  rainy  season  sets  in ,  which  often  lasts  till 
April.  March  resembles  an  English  April  in  its  changeableness, 
while  April  (mean  temperature  60°)  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful 
month  of  the  whole  year.  May  (68°J  is  also  an  exceedingly  plea- 
sant month.  In  June^  July,  and  August  the  prevalent  winds  are 
from  theN.  and  N.E.,  and  the  weather  is  extremely  dry  and  sultry. 
The  heat  sometimes  rises  to  100**  (mean  72-77**),  but  is  pleasantly 
tempered  by  the  S.  wind ,  which  rises  in  the  forenoon  and  blows 
till  about  4  p.m.,  an  advantage  unknown  at  Rome  or  Florence. 

HEAiiTH.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Naples  is  on  the  whole 
not  unsatisfactory ,  and  epidemics  have  not  shown  themselves  so 
deadly  here  as  in  many  large  towns  in  cooler  climates.  This  is 
doubtless  owing  to  its  constant  ventilation  by  the  various  winds ; 
but  the  traveller  must  be  on  his  guard  against  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  occasioned  by  these  otherwise  beneficial  currents. 

Rooms  facing  the  S.,  such  as  are  easily  obtained  in  the  8tr.  S, 
Lucia  and  8tr,  Chiatamone ,  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  deli- 
cate, and  highly  desirable  for  the  robust.  Those,  however,  who 
object  to  dust  and  wind  should  avoid  these  localities.  Another 
point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  drains  emptying  themselves  here 
into  the  sea  pollute  the  air  very  perceptibly  when  the  wind  blows 
inshore.  If  diet  be  properly  attended  to,  there  is  probably  not  so 
much  risk  of  typhus  fever  arising  from  this  cause  as  is  sometimes 
imagined ;  but  delicate  or  nervous  persons  had  better  choose  one  of 
the  hotels  or  pensions  in  the  Corao  Vittorio  Emanuele.  For  a  prolong- 
ed stay  the  parallel  streets  to  the  N.  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja  (8, 
Maria  in  Portico,  8.  Teresa,  Cavallerizza,  etc.),  may  be  recommend- 
ed as  sheltered ,  free  from  dust ,  and  sufficiently  well  ventilated. 
The  upper  floors  of  the  houses  are  often  damper  than  those  on  the 
ground-floor ,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  walls.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  all  the  doors  and  windows  close  satisfactorily. 
Travellers  should  be  provided  with  a  supply  of  warm  clothing, 
and  should  be  careful  not  to  go  out  in  the  evening  too  lightly  clad. 
Natives  are  generally  much  less  negligent  of  these  precautions 
than  strangers. 

The  water  of  Naples  is  obtained  partly  from  aqueducto  and 
partly  from  cisterns.  It  is  of  very  indifferent  quality,  and,  though 
rendered  more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  snow  or  ice ,  cannot  in 
this  way  be  made  any  purer  or  more  wholesome.  —  Attention  to 
the  above  hints  will  generally  enable  the  traveller  to  ward  off 
iUness,  but  should  continued  diarrhcBa  or  other  serious  symptoms 
ur.  no  time  should  be  lost  in  summoning  a  physician. 
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from  the  German  of 
Prof.  Reinliard  Eeknl^. 

We  store 

The  sculptured  relics  of  the  Past^ 

And  deplore 

The  beautiful  as  lost  at  last. 

The  trayeller  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  treasures  of 
the  National  Museum  at  Naples,  to  the  relics  of  antiquity  scattered 
throughout  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily ,  and  who ,  possibly  setting 
foot  on  the  soil  of  Attica,  finds  himself,  if  favoured  by  fortune,  in 
the  presence  of  her  glorious  ruins  —  has  in  all  probability  had 
his  appetite  whetted  in  Rome,  and  has  there  collected  such  data  as 
he  wiU  readily  apply  to  all  that  presents  itself  as  new  to  his  obser- 
vation. But  even  he  who  turns  himself  at  once  to  the  contemplation 
of  an  heritage  of  antiquity  such  as  that  comprised  in  the  favoured 
regions  of  Campania  and  Sicily  has  the  promise  of  a  rich  and  ab- 
undant harvest,  if  he  but  know  how  to  prize  its  fruits. 

The  National  Museum  partakes  in  many  of  its  departments  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Vatican  with  its  Statue  world ,  and  in- 
cludes many  works  in  marble  which  have  indeed  been  brought 
thither  from  Rome,  notably  those  formerly  belonging  to  the  Farnese 
family.  By  the  careful  observer  many  of  the  statues  will  be  re- 
cognised as  repetitions  of  those  already  seen  in  Rome.  They  belong 
to  the  numerous  class  of  copies  made  from  renowned  masterpieces, 
which  in  the  old  Roman  time  were  Indispensable  adjuncts  to 
a  display  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Many  of  these  marbles  betray, 
owing  to  a  certain  redundancy  and  pliancy  of  outline,  a  taste 
peculiar  to  people  of  these  coasts  upon  which  Nature  has  lavished 
her  choicest  gifts.  The  exquisite  Chreek  coins  remind  us  that  we  are 
in  a  land  that  was  once  the  thriving  and  envied  seat  of  Greek  cul- 
ture :  innumerable  tripods,  candelabra,  lamps,  braziers,  jars,  jugs, 
caskets,  bracelets,  needles,  house  and  kitchen-utensils  of  all  kinds, 
weapons  of  warriors  and  gladiators,  the  numerous  figures  inbroivift^ 
above  all  a  stately  array  of  some  hundreds  of  wa\l-^9L\ii^iv^%^  xiw\Q^^ 
in  the  world ,  indicate  with  sufficient  oleaniesa  tYi«.t.  \i«te  ^.'t^  ^>^* 
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lected  the  results  of  excavations  which  present  as  in  a  mirror  a 
complete  and  charming  picture  of  ancient  life,  and  that  we  are  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  Herculanenm,  and 
Stabiffi,  long  buried  at  the  foot  of  Yesuvins. 

His  first  impression  of  purely  Greek  art  the  Northern  traveller 
in  Italy  receives  at  Paestum.  The  drive  through  a  lonely,  insecure 
country ;  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  ruins  and  landscape  with 
the  glittering  sea  in  apparently  close  proximity ;  the  melancholy  re- 
flection that  these  proud  temples  before  their  decay  looked  upon 
a  thriving  Hellenic  city  amid  the  smiles  of  nature,  instead  of  a 
fever-stricken  pestilential  wilderness :  all  this  serves  so  to  excite 
the  susceptibility  of  the  beholder,  that  he  will  find  the  impression 
produced  by  these  ruins,  conspicuously  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter ,  almost  more  overpowering  than  even  the  spectacle  of  the 
Roman  forum.  There  the  scale ,  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the 
edifices ,  as  well  as  the  surpassing  wealth  of  form  and  sculptured 
ornament,  are  imposing.  Here  the  architecture  appears  externally 
poor  in  merely  superficial  decoration :  poorer  than  it  had  originally 
been.  The  coating  of  stucco ,  so  fine  and  firmly  set  that  it  gave  to 
the  porous  limestone  a  surface  smooth  as  marble ,  is  shattered  and 
weather-stained ,  the  forms  themselves  have  extensively  suffered ; 
wind  and  weather  have  obliterated  the  coloured  leaves  which  de- 
corated the  heavy  collars  of  the  capitals  together  with  all  that  gay 
adornment  bestowed  according  to  Greek  custom.  But  precisely  in 
this  absence  of  adornment,  in  a  simplicity  which  brings  to  view 
only  what  is  indispensable  and  essential,  does  this  stem  Doric 
temple  with  its  dense  array  of  mighty  columns,  with  its  lofty  and 
ponderous  entablature  and  far-reaching  projection  of  cornice,  in 
the  clear  and  simple  disposal  of  the  masses,  in  solemnity  and 
strength  of  proportion,  in  beauty  and  distinctness  of  outline,  pre- 
sent itself  as  a  revelation  of  the  spirit  of  Greek  architecture,  which 
so  fills  us  with  amazement  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  very 
slight  expenditure  of  material  space  employed  to  produce  this  in- 
comparable impression  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  One  who  has 
seen  the  ruins  of  Paestum  will  have  the  more  pleasure  in  examin- 
ing less  impressive  mementoes  of  the  Greek  ages  from  the  oity  dedi- 
cated to  Poseidon  —  the  fine  monumental  paintings  from  PsBstum 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Naples :  Warriors  departing  for  the 
combat  whence  they  are  never  to  return. 

The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  PsBstum  is  ascribed  to  the  close  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.  From  a  far  remoter  past,  however,  dates 
the  fragment  of  art-history  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  in  SeU- 
nunto,  although  it  cannot  of  course  be  deciphered  on  the  spot  from 
its  ruins  alone.  The  imagination  is  less  severely  taxed  to  supply 
all  that  is  lost  to  the  beauteous  ruins  in  Segesta  and  Oirgenti.  In 
Selinunto  the  effects  of  earthquakes  have  been  so  destructive  that  a 
olear  conception  of  the  temples  can  only  be  attained  by  reference 
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to  tbe  archlteetE*  plnns  >.nd  draHinjEB.  The  sculptures  beloii^ng  to 
these  teiDTiles,  bcoiight  to  Ij^btby  recent  exuvatians,  are  to  lie  founil 
in  tliB  Mnseitm  of  Pilenco.  The  oldest  temple,  asually  dlatJngDiBh- 
ed  br  the  leltei  C,  is  thH  on  the  Aeiopolie.  Thia  wie  ptobibly  de- 
dicikled  to  ApoHo  >a  god  of  succour,  and  wse  enicted  ImmedlBtely 
Bubeequent  to  the  fotindstioD  of  tbe  oltj,  an  event  asaigned  tadousl]i 
to  B.C.  651  and  B.C.  628,  The  nolehbouritig  and  iiortheniniosl 
temple  o(  theActopoUs,  D,  preflomably  saored  toitheno,  is  Bflaniely 
mora  terent.  In  the  three  metopa-rBliefa  which  belong  to  the  fltHt- 
iiamed  temple  C,  geamely  a  tiarie  of  Grecian  beauty  la  discernible; 
Indeed  they  are  almost  Indioroiislr  primitive  and  inda.  And  yet 
they  afford  sn  instiiictive  insight  into  the  Tudlmentary  Senlptnis  of 
(ha  Oveekl.  Possibly,  in  the  place  for  which  the]!  vbtb  designed, 
sloft  between  the  trlglyphs  of  a  DotId  frieze,  and  set  in  a  frame- 
wvrk  of  ationg  and  clearly  deBned  srchiteotnral  iiiiea,  the  reliefs 
may  have  bad  a  less  repulsive  effoct.  But  it  fs  nnrlon!  to  ob- 
■etTB  bow  the  same  stage  in  art  which  had  in  irfihitectiira  attained 
to  an  Bssentially  coherent  aystem,  primitive  perhaps  in  its  SBTerity 
and  nnwieldlnesB ,  yet  conveying  the  impression  of  harmony  in  its 
eompleteness,  sbonld  In  the  rendering  of  such  figures  as  would  con- 
trlbata  to  Its  arcbltectnial  ornamentation  be  beaet  by  t  childish 
nstraint  and  uncertainty  of  aim ;  how  the  eaniB  eye  that  watched 
over  the  ordered  arrangement  of  each  part  and  proportion  ts 
well  w  the  delinate  landaring  of  each  line  and  oniajnent  of  the 
building,  conld  be  content  to  give  lepiesentations  of  mythloal 
e*entt,  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  must  hive  eihlbited  an  aioilssK 
and  startling  coneplcuousness  and  a  grotesque  vivacity,  entailing 
tha  disfigurement  of  tbe  human  form  and  the  entire  sacrifice  of 
natural  proportion.  And  yet  in  these  aharaaterietica  lies  the  germ 
or  a  mighty  future,  in  the  religions  enthnsiasm  which  anim- 
ated tbe  aitiat  as  he  strove  to  give  intelligible  eiprESsion  to 
the  saored  Matery  which  he  bad  to  relate,  in  the  independuncG 
md  directness  with  which  he  embodied  its  pnrport  in  aculp- 
tnred  forma.  Not  that  we  can  suppose  snch  scenes  to  have  been 
altogether  new  to  him.  He  might  have  seen  them  in  other 
plaees  and  in  earlier  timea.  But  ba  bad  to  mould  them  anew 
and  f^om  his  own  individual  ceaouiceB,  without  available  pattern, 
and  witfaout  that  reodineag  in  eiersution  whioh  the  band  can  only 
■equire  by  frequent  exeinise.  The  head  of  Medusa  atone,  this 
earliest  Hgiirstive  enpressloii  of  deetructioik  and  horror,  ia  rjearly 
and  unfailingly  pourtrayed.  To  the  artist  aa  well  as  his  oontem- 
potaries  this  poverty  In  execution  yaa  not  apparent.  Their  suoesi- 
ots  were  not  slow  to  make  far  difTerent  pretenalons.  If  a  kind 
fate  had  preserved  the  single  statne  of  the  youthful  god  that  stood 
,1s  the  sanctuary,  or  at  some  future  time  should  discover  it  to  ua., 
uld  probably  be  overwhelmed  with  aitonisVmeTA  aX  'fil«  tsra- 
*«ented  by  the  statue  to  the  reliets.      At  a  time  -w^iea  tviiiii 
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reliefs  as  these  were  possible,  Greek  art  had  already  possessed  itself 
of  a  definite  type  for  the  statue  of  Apollo ,  and  for  the  youthful 
form  generally,  in  archaic  stiffness ,  but  conformable  with  the  law 
of  nature  in  shape  and  proportion ;  while  by  constant  comparison 
with  nature  it  continued  to  gain  in  purity  and  truthfulness. 

By  the  same  process  representation  in  relief  is  gradually  en- 
nobled. Offences  against  proportion  and  drawing  are  more  easily 
overlooked  in  relief  than  in  a  lifesize  work  in  the  round ;  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  eye  moreover  is  more  readily  forgotten  in  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  pictorial  narration.  The  monuments  of  Seli- 
nunto  are  pre-eminent  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  observing 
on  the  spot  what  has  sprung  from  these  beginnings.  Of  the  group  on 
the  Eastern  hill  the  Temple  F  in  point  of  time  is  next  to  those  of 
the  Psean  Apollo  and  of  Athena.  Then  come  Temple  Q,  likewise 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  one  to  Juno  £,  and  lastly  Temple  A ,  occupy- 
ing the  Acropolis.  Temple  F  still  belongs  to  the  6th  century  B.C., 
a  period  when  the  building  of  the  Apollo  Temple  Q  had  begun,  to 
be  completed  at  a  later  period.  The  Heneum  (Temple  of  Juno)  E 
and  temple  A  date  from  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  or 
not  much  later.  Two  halves  of  metope-slabs  have  been  brought 
to  light  which  adorned  the  temple  F  (a  god  and  goddess  contend- 
ing with  giants),  and  four  similar  slabs  from  the  Her»um  are  so 
far  preserved  that  they  furnish  a  sufficiently  intelligible  repre- 
sentation of  Zeus  and  Hera,  Artemis  and  Actaeon,  Heracles  and 
the  Amazons,  and  Athena  contending  with  the  Giants. 

In  both  metopes  from  F  extraordinary  clearness  and  animation 
again  arrest  the  attention.  The  impetuous  rush  of  the  victorious 
goddess,  the  dying  agonies  of  the  fallen  giant,  his  head  convulsive- 
ly thrown  back ,  his  mouth  open  and  grinning ,  his  utter  helpless- 
ness, are  rendered  with  a  turbulence ,  and  vnth  an  expenditure  of 
means,  which  appear  to  us  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is  needed 
for  clear  expression,  and  which  simply  outrage  instead  of  satisfying 
one's  sense  of  the  beautiful.  The  two  art  -  stages  to  which  these 
reliefs,  and  the  quaint  rudeness  of  those  of  the  Apollo  Temple  on 
the  Acropolis  belong,  offer  a  certain  analogy.  In  both  cases  all 
available  means  are  applied  with  recklessness  and  in  excess.  Those, 
however ,  at  the  disposal  of  the  later  artist  were  infinitely  richer 
and  more  perfect.  While  his  predecessor  had  not  altogether  mastered 
the  forms  of  art,  he  had  acquired  a  certain  familiarity  with  them, 
though  at  the  cost  of  much  toil  and  trouble ;  but  his  power  was  so 
new  and  unwonted  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  abusing  it.  The 
Metopae  from  the  Herctum  on  the  other  hand,  which  mark  the  maturity 
of  archaic  art,  show  a  command  of  expression  ennobled  by  a  fine 
perception  of  the  beautiful.  These  qualities  declare  themselves  most 
felicitously  in  the  two  compositions  which  represent  the  meeting 

f  Zeus  and  Hera  on  Mount  Ida  and  Artemis  punishing  Actffion. 

^he  expression  of  godlike  serenity  and  joy  which  pervades  the  first 
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scene  trausoeuds  all  similai  efforts  whether  of  earlier  or  later  art : 
while  the  second  is  scarcely  less  admirable  from  the  way  in  which 
the  unmistakable  wildness  of  the  subject  is  subdued  to  something 
like  softness  by  modulation  of  movement  and  occupation  of  allotted 
space.  The  technical  method  employed  in  the  more  recent  metopes 
is  peculiar.  In  the  antique  vases  vrith  black  figures  on  a  red  ground 
the  men  are  usually  black,  and  the  women,  as  far  as  the  body  itself 
is  visible,  white.  Here  the  indication  of  the  lighter  and  darker  flesh 
colour  of  the  two  sexes  has  superficially  supplied  a  necessary  char- 
acteristic. But  the  perfected  art  also  resorted  to  this  distinction  in 
rendering  flesh'Colour.  In  the  paintings  of  Pompeii  the  bronzed, 
sunburnt  bodies  of  the  men  form  an  effective  contrast  to  the  deli- 
cate and  fairer  forms  of  the  women.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
is  found  in  the  metopes  of  the  UeraBum.  As  the  entire  temple  is  of 
tufa,  they  too  are  of  the  same  material.  Owing  to  the  rugged  and 
faulty  nature  of  the  material  the  architect  resorted  to  a  coating 
of  stucco  upon  which  he  displayed  his  gaudy  decoration.  In  the 
reliefs  on  the  other  hand  the  nude  forms  of  the  women  are  given 
in  white  marble.  The  harmony  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
reliefs,  multiform  as  they  were ,  was  restored  by  a  profuse  appli- 
cation of  colour,  which  the  purely  architectural  accessories  also  re- 
quired. 

These  beautiful  reliefs,  which  may  appear  somewhat  primitive 
in  our  eyes,  are  contemporaneous  with,  or  perhaps  even  more  recent 
than  the  building  and  plastic  decoration  of  the  Parthenon  in  Athens. 
Compared  with  the  works  of  Attica  they  exhibit  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent order  of  art,  a  Doric  fashion  of  sculpture,  which  we  again 
meet  with  in  the  older  metopes  from  Selinunto.  At  a  time  when 
Qreek  art  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  splendour,  the  Western  Hellenes, 
who  like  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  had  been  once  in  advance  of  the 
mother-country,  lost  their  advantage.  Magna  Grscia  and  Sicily  can 
boast  of  no  name  comparable  with  those  of  Phidias  and  Polycletus. 
The  reliefs  of  Selinunto  have  more  in  common  vrlth  the  works  of 
Polycletus,  than  with  those  of  the  Attic  school.  In  the  National 
Museum  at  Naples  there  is  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  Doryphorus  of 
Polyeletus,  from  which  we  learn  what  Dobio  Pelofonnesian  sculp- 
ture was  at  Its  best;  in  like  manner  the  Farnese  Head  of  Juno 
(p.  65),  surpassing  all  similar  conceptions  of  the  goddess  in  majestic 
severity  and  repressed  energy,  fitly  affords  an  idea  of  the  master- 
piece of  Polycletus.  In  a  well-known  passage  in  his  history  of  art, 
Winckelmann  describes  perfect  beauty  as  twofold,  as  having  a  double 
grace :  the  one  as  winning,  —  ^she  descends  from  her  eminence, 
revealing  herself  to  the  observant  eye  vnth  a  suavity  devoid  of 
self-abasement:  she  is  not  over-anxious  to  please,  but  would 
not  be  overlooked'.  The  other  is  self-satisfied  and  would  be  sought 
rather  than  court  attention ,  —  ^she  holds  couvqibq  ohV^  -^VXXi  \>[i!& 
wise,  appearing  to  the  populace  inimical  and  moioee,   &\i!&  \q^^ 
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within  her  breast  the  soul's  vibrations,  and  nearly  attains  to  the 
blessed  repose  of  the  divine  nature :  and  thus  aooording  to  ancient 
writers  the  greatest  artists  sought  to  pourtray  her\  To  those  who 
know  how  to  observe  will  be  revealed  beneath  the  morose  solemnity 
of  this  Famese  Juno  an  impressive  picture  of  godlike  repose  and 
majesty. 

The  Old  Attic  School  is  represented  in  Naples  by  the  group 
of  the  tyrant-slayers  Harmodius  and  ArUtogiton  (p.  65),  a  copy  of  that 
work  of  Antenor  which  stood  in  the  market-place  at  Athens.  The 
two  Athenians  rush  to  the  attack ,  the  sword  of  the  younger  being 
raised  to  strike ;  the  older  of  the  two  (the  head  of  this  figure  does 
not  belong  to  it,  the  original  was  bearded)  is  at  hand  to  protect  his 
brave  comrade,  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  for  him  to  interfere ;  and 
here  the  words  of  the  great  authority  already  quoted,  in  reference  to 
the  attributes  of  a  severe  style,  are  applicable:  'The  drawing  was 
impressive  but  hard ,  powerful  but  devoid  of  grace.  The  force  of 
expression  detracts  from  the  beauty'...  *Art  was  hard  and  severe  as 
the  justice  of  the  time  which  punished  the  most  trifling  offence  with 
death'.  Those  who  can  retain  in  the  eye  a  correct  impress  of  forms 
may  compare  the  two  metopes  of  Temple  F  with  this  Attic  group 
of  the  murder  of  Hippias.  The  same  violence  of  action  and  render- 
ing of  form  are  observable  in  both.  But  the  reliefs  appear  wild, 
almost  disordered  and  devoid  of  beauty,  beside  the  symmetrical  ac- 
curacy and  precision ,  the  concentrated  power,  the  beautiful  flow  of 
lines  in  the  group  of  statues.  Farther,  a  comparison  of  the  finest 
metopes  from  the  Hera  temple  with  this  and  other  Attic  works  will 
give  an  insight  into  the  various  phases  of  subtlety  and  grace  which 
find  a  place  in  the  collective  Greek  character.  Above  ail,  such  a 
comparison  will  direct  attention  to  the  widely  differing  conditions 
requisite  for  the  execution  of  reliefs  intended  for  architectural  de- 
coration from  those  imposed  upon  the  author  of  a  self-contained 
work  in  the  round  on  the  grandest  scale.  This  distinction  must 
neither  be  overlooked  nor  too  lightly  estimated. 

Though  in  the  National  Museum  there  may  not  be  found  any 
very  pure  or  important  example  of  the  Attic  school  of  Phidias'  time, 
a  succeeding  school  is  most  happUy  illustrated  by  the  Orpheus  Relief 
(p.  70).  Orpheus  is  permitted  to  bring  his  consort  Eurydice  out  of 
Hades  and  to  restore  her  once  more  to  the  light  of  the  sun  on  con- 
dition that  he  shall  not  look  upon  her  during  the  passage.  He  has 
failed  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Hermes,  the  conductor  of  departed 
souls,  with  gentle  measured  gesture  takes  the  hand  of  Eurydice  to 
consign  her  anew  to  the  realm  of  shades.  In  contemplating  this  com- 
position, beautiful  in  its  simplicity  as  it  is,  hope  and  dismay  altern- 
ately possess  us.  The  advance  of  the  train ,  Orpheus  in  the  act  of 
casting  the  fatal  glance ,  the  confiding  communion  of  man  and  wife 
are  quite  unmistakable ,  as  well  as  the  interruption  of  their  pro- 
gress and  the  subsequent  return  of  Eurydice.     And  here  we  may 
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pktiae  to  wonder  hotr  intlqaa  art  conld  present  poverful  effect 
olothed  ia  persosBivs  be&nty,  or,  IF  subdued,  yet  with  striking  ei- 
plesliDU :  arid  with  what  a  modest  axpenditure  of  tae&ns  aha  could 
a«eit  'tbis  noble  siiopUnity  and  grandeur  of  repoaa'.  Even  in  its 
own  time  this  work  must  hue  enjoyed  a  nonsldauble  reputatiou, 
SJi  repliuas  are  Htill  tu  be  seen  in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome  and  in 
the  Louvce  at  Paris.  The  Nespolitau  example  is  the  moat  beaati- 
ful,  and  the  suverest  too.  of  those  antant.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
tba  way,  that  the  liiEeriptiona  introduced,  though  they  may  be  oor- 
rcot  in  the  eiplanation  tboy  give ,  must  be  of  doubtful  antiquity. 
—  By  far  the  greater  number  of  eculpturea  in  Naples  belong  like 
those  in  Rome  tn  a  more  recent  period  of  Greek  art.  The  piostrate 
Amaioa  stretched  out  in  death,  a  Dead  J'triian,  a  i^nid  Oiant,  and 
the  Woanded  Baul,  which  will  be  readily  reoognised  from  its  re- 

_  semblauoe  to  a  master-piece  of  the  Fergameniaii  sohool,  the  Dying 
Osul  in  the  Museum  of  tba  Capitol  (the  so-called  dying  gladiator), 
are  parts  of  avotiveoffetingof  King  Attalus  of  PoFgamum  at  Athens, 
of  which  single  Sguree  are  to  be  seen  in  Venice  and  in  Rome. 

Theoolossal  group  of  the  ao-oalled  Fameic  BuU  (p.  61),  whlnh 
hrilLiautly  represents  the  ItQouiAH  School,  is  more  Likely  to  arrest 
attention.  This  gruup  -will  produce  a  powerful  impression  upon 
moat  behaldon,  and  this  nut  by  force  uf  its  material  bulk  alone. 
The  affect  would  have  been  even  more  impresaive,  had  the  work  of 
restoiatlon  been  sncnessfnl,  particulariy  in  the  standing  female 
figure.  It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  analyse  the  nature  of  this 
effeot,  as  well  ae  the  forces  which  CDOtribote  to  it.  An  oocurrenne 
full  of  horror  is  presented  to  our  view.  Two  powerful  youths  are 
engaged  in  binding  on  the  back  of  a  furiauB  bull  the  helpless  form 
of  A  woman.  The  mighty  beast  is  plunging  violently,  and  iu  another 
moment  will  be  away,  hnrryinti  tha  burden  he  is  made  to  bear  to 
tha  terrible  doom  of  a  martyr.  As  soon  as  we  have  atuined  to  an 
scounte  conception  nf  what  is  passing  before  as,  horror  and  dismay 
nther  than  pity  take  possession  of  na.  What  impels  the  yonths 
to  the  deedf  Uow  ia  it  that  they  are  allowed  to  effect  their  purpose 
nndisturbed?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  outside  the  work  itself. 
Aatiope,  expelled  by  her  father,  hsa  given  birth  to  Amphion  and 
Zethns  and  abandoned  them.  The  sons  grow  up  under  the  care 
of  an  old  shepherd.  Antiopo  has  yex  other  anfferinga  to  endure  at 
the  hands  of  her  reUtion  Diice  who  maltraated  her.  Diice  wander- 
ing on  Mount  Cytbnron  in  bacoh.analian  revel  would  slay  the 
victim  of  her  peraeeutions.  She  bids  two  young  shepherds  bind 
Aetiope  to  a  bull  that  she  may  thus  be  dragged  to  her  death.  The 
youths  recognise  their  mother  before  it  la  loo  late:  they  con aign 
Dime  to  the  doom  prepared  for  Antiope.     The  ancient  Greeks  were 

.    luDillarised  with  thia  myth  by  a  oelBbrated  tragedy  of  Euripides; 
~  ~   ubotdiiiate  work   on   the   basa,    the  mountaln-gaii  ti>)'Ai»Ton 
twitb  Baeiihic  ivy.   and  the  Bacnbic  Cista  on  Ibe  eionn^. 
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would  help  to  recall  all  the  minor  incidents  of  the  story.  A  doom 
pronounced  by  the  gods  is  executed ;  the  fate  Dirce  had  prepared  for 
another  recoils  upon  herself.  But  all  this,  or  at  least  as  much  as 
will  suffice  for  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  work  of  art  as 
such ,  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  work  itself.  In  the  Orpheus 
relief  we  recognise  without  extraneous  aid  the  separation  of  two 
lovers  calmly  resigned  to  their  fate,  their  severance  by  the  conductor 
of  souls.  An  acquaintance  with  the  exquisite  legend  will  merely 
serve  to  enhance  the  thrilling  emotions  evoked  by  the  sculptured 
forms.  The  Bull  will  excite  our  abhorrence  if  the  story  be  not 
known  to  us ;  while  the  knowledge  itself  and  such  reflections  as  it 
would  suggest  could  scarcely  reconcile  us  to  the  cruelty  of  the 
deed,  nor  help  us  to  endure  without  something  akin  to  petrifaction 
these  moments  of  horror.  But  when  our  thoughts  are  sufficiently 
collected  to  allow  of  our  realising  the  event,  we  are  again  lost  in 
admiring  wonder  at  the  aspiring  courage,  at  the  command  of  all 
artistical  and  technical  resources  possessed  by  the  author  of  this 
sculpture  which  uproars  itself  with  such  unfaltering  power.  The 
base  is  adorned  with  suggestions  of  landscape  and  appropriate 
animal-life  more  elaborately  than  was  then  usual  in  works  (^  this 
kind,  although  analogies  are  not  wholly  wanting.  But  the  landscape, 
the  figure  of  the  mountain-god  Gythaeron,  together  with  all  minor 
accessories,  are  far  surpassed  in  interest  by  the  principal  figures 
and  their  action.  The  lovely  feminine  form  of  Dirce  vainly  im- 
ploring the  powerful  youths  whose  utmost  exertions  scarcely  suf- 
fice to  restrain  the  infuriated  beast,  the  vivid  reality  of  the  whole 
scene ,  the  artistic  refinement  in  the  execution  have  scarcely  yet 
been  sufficiently  admired.  We  readily  concede  to  one  like  Welcker, 
who  brought  the  finest  perceptions  to  bear  on  the  exposition  of 
antique  art,  Hhat  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  the  highest  excellence 
in  any  particular  direction  without  at  the  same  time  postponing 
one  or  other  consideration  of  value'.  That  which  was  esteemed  as 
the  highest  excellence ,  the  goal  which  must  be  reached  at  the  cost 
of  all  other  considerations,  has  varied  with  successive  epochs  of 
Greek  art.  In  the  present  case  repose  and  concentration  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  overwhelming  effect  of  a  momentary  scene.  Even  at 
a  time  when  restoration  could  not  have  interfered  with  the  original 
design ,  the  impression  of  a  certain  confusedness  must  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  spectator,  at  least  at  the  first  glance.  It  is  emin- 
ently characteristic  of  this  group  ^that  it  powerfully  arrests  the 
attention  at  a  point  where  an  almost  wild  defiance  of  rule  declares 
itself.  The  contrast  presented  in  the  scene  —  the  terribly  rapid 
and  unceasing  movement  as  the  inevitable  result  of  a  momentary 
pause,  which  the  artist  with  consummate  boldness  and  subtlety  has 
known  how  to  induce  and  improve,  give  life  and  energy  to  the 
picture  in  a  wonderful  degree'.  But  Welcker  himself,  from  whom 
these  words  are  borrowed ,  reminds  us  how  this  group  first  arrostt 
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■ttantiou  'by  the  unnommou  rharaoter  of  its  appearanoa'.  The 
group  of  the  Bnll  iisaucedly  displays  BXUellenCHs  whiiih  belunged 
to  the  witlque  of  every  npooh,  espeoiaUy  tha  intuitive  perception 
that  tcDtb  iu  the  apbeie  of  art  is  not  identiciil  with  an  illusory 
mlilio.  The  canceptlon  of  this  group  proceeds  fcom  a  somplete 
■ppieheusion  of  the  subject  to  be  embodied.  But  this  fulness  of 
apprshenalon  is  derived  from  the  Tia^edy,  Prom  the  very  begioning 
plastic  iTt  aud  poetry  huve  been  na  twin  streams  aprlnglnK  from 
one  sooiee  and  Bowing  aepsrately,  jet  aide  by  side.  Often  indeed 
their  uratara  have  met  and  minglai.  But  it  was  long  e"ar  the  tide 
of  poetry  aeelilng  a  separate  uhaniiel  helped  to  feed  the  sister 
Stream.  The  aceue  presantod  to  us  by  this  Fsmeae  gtoop  was 
illustrated  by  Euripides  long  before  its  embodiment  by  plastic  art 
in  his  tragedy^  where Diice's  death  is  related  bythe  meaaeiiger.  The 
artist  found  matena]  for  his  inventiveness  at  hand,  whiuhhia  fancy, 
passionately  stimulated,  presently  endowed  wilh  plastic  form  and 
life  at  a  moment  which  promised  'an  uncommon  appearauca',  ■ 
majeatic  and  overpowering  effect  which  should  command  astonish- 
saeiit  a[id  admiration.  We  have  already  attributed  theFarnese  group 
to  the  Rhodiau  School  in  speaking  of  the  origin  and  development 
ot  art.  It  was  the  work  of  two  ap-ulplors  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus 
of  Trallea  in  Asia  Minor :  for,  acuoriling  to  the  Homan  author  Pliny, 
the  group  Is  identlital  with  one  by  these  artista  whinh  was  brought 
to  Rome  from  Rhodes,  and  in  all  probability  found  its  way  thence 
to  Naples.  —  The  colossal  group  of  a  man  who  bears  away  the  dead 
body  of  a  boy  on  Ms  shouldera  is  usnally  ascribed  to  the  Rhodlan 
School.    It  has  been  deacrlbed  as  Hector  with  the  body  of  Troilns. 

!But  the  corpse  of  a  beloved  brother  saved  from  the  battle'fleld 
would  hardly  be  seized  in  auch  fashion.  It  would  rather  appear 
to  be  that  of  a  victim  bomo  away  in  triumph  by  a  ruthleaa  victor. 

Id  Naples  we  have  a  nurahet  of  instructive  eiamples  of  the 
two  styles  which  are  frequently  designated  as  an  antique  Benals- 
■ance,  the  NK'n-ATfic  Scaooi..  and  the  School  of  Pasithlhs;  of 
the  latter  in  the  bronie  figure  of  Aficlto  playing  (Ae  J.yrs  from  Pom- 
peii, and  in  the  sreliaic  simplicity  ot  the  affecting  gronp  of  Oratei 
and  Eleetnt;  of  the  former  in  the  Vote  of  Satpion,  or  better  still  in 
thB  Aphrodite  from  Capua,  the  so-called  Payeht,  and  similar  works. 
In  Naples  abundant  opportunity  will  be  found  for  continuing  the 
itiidy  begun  in  Rome  of  [he  heroes  of  an  ideal  world,  ot  portrait* 
(among  whtuh  tbe  mild  and  melancholy  head  of  M.  Brutui,  the 
nnrderer  of  Cxsar,  is  conspicaona),  sarrophagus-reiiefa,  or  whatever 
else  may  especially  engage  the  attention.  Probably,  however, 
onrloslty  and  interest  will  be  most  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
antique  paintings  tram  Pompeii  and  the  neigh  ban  ring  cities  of  Cam- 
pania buried  at  the  foot  of  Tesuvius. 

The  history  of  Oreek  Fainting   presents  a   ^ra^Aem   ^v^%cwi\^. 
»f  solution.     Happily  we  lave  outlived  the  auperiVition  \.\va\.  ^^lll 
Basmms.  Iitif  lit.    lib  Ediiion.  a 
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people  amongst  whom  the  Parthenon  aiose ,  and  who  gave  birth  to 
a  sculptor  such  as  Phidias,  should  have  contributed  in  painting 
nothing  worthy  of  record.  What  we  most  desire,  however,  is  still 
wanting.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  woik  by  a  master  of  the 
art ;  but  only  of  the  products  of  a  subordinate  and  mechanical  art, 
and  these  only  from  a  single  and  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  greatest  painter  of  the  older  time  —  and  probably  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  all  times  —  was  Polyokotts  ,  a  native  of 
Thasos.  He  lived  for  the  most  part  in  Athens,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  was,  though  a  contemporary 
of  Phidias,  his  senior.  As  Phidias  was  a  favourite  of  Pericles  and 
employed  by  him,  it  would  appear  that  Polygnotus  was  a  prot^tf  of 
Cimon.  Pausanias,  the  Greek  author  of  travels  (in  the  time  of 
Antoninus),  had  seen  two  large  paintings  by  Polygnotus  covering 
the  wall  in  Delphi,  and  has  minutely  described  them.  In  the  one 
the  fall  of  Troy  was  represented,  in  tiie  other  scenes  from  the  nether 
world.  In  the  first  the  Trojan  Cassandra  is  the  centre  figure.  Ajax 
has  offered  violence  to  her :  she  sits  on  the  ground,  in  her  hand  the 
image  of  the  insulted  Athena;  around  her  the  Greek  heroes  are 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  Ajax.  In  the  background  is  the  citadel 
of  Troy,  the  head  of  the  wooden  horse  reaches  above  its  wall,  which 
Epeios,  the  builder  of  the  horse,  is  about  to  demolish.  Right  and 
left  of  the  central  group  are  scenes  of  destruction ;  heaps  of  the 
slain,  the  savage  Neoptolemus  still  persisting  in  his  work  of 
slaughter,  captive  women,  and  terrified  children ;  nor  were  more 
inviting  scenes  wanting.  Close  to  the  captive  Trojan  women  ^Ethra 
was  seen ,  the  liberated  slave  of  Helen ,  and  farther  back  the  tent 
of  Menelaus  is  taken  down  and  his  ship  equipped  for  departure. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  was  recognised  the  house  of  An- 
tenor,  which  the  Greeks  had  spared,  while  he  himself  and  his 
family  make  ready  to  quit  their  desolated  home  and  depart  for 
foreign  lands.  Thus  the  entire  centre  of  the  composition  has  refers 
ence  to  the  crime  committed  after  the  conquest,  which  called  aloud 
for  punishment  by  the  gods ;  these  scenes  of  death  and  horror  were 
enclosed  at  the  extremities  by  more  peaceful  incidents  —  the 
horror  of  the  lower  world  whose  shades  envelope  renowned  heroes 
and  heroines ;  Odysseus  compelled  to  descend  to  the  abode  of  the 
departed  —  all  this  Polygnotus  combined  in  one  grand  picture, 
skilfully  alternating  peace  and  the  torments  of  hell,  prodigious 
ghastliness  and  tender  grace.  Polygnotus  had  not  only  embodied  in 
these  pictures  the  mythical  matter  with  which  religious  rites,  epic 
poem,  vulgar  tradition  and  humour,  as  well  as  the  earlier  works  of 
plastic  art,  could  furnish  him;  not  only  had  he  animated  this 
material  with  captivating  motives  strongly  appealing  to  the  be- 
holder's imagination ;  but  he  had,  as  may  still  be  recognised,  while 
painting,  asserted  his  power  as  a  poet  and  supplied  much  that  was 
original  in  the  realm  of  fancy.    The  technical  means  at  the  disposal 
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of  Polypiotos  were  «o  limited,  so  si  in  pie  «nd  »ntlqa»iBd,  th»t  in 
the  RoiDUi  times  tdmlTation  of  bis  pirtoies  irsg  ridirnled  ss  s  con- 
nelt  of  dilettiiitism  —  jest  as  nt  one  time  it  wiui  cnetomaTy  to  snaff 
at  the  admirer  ot  Oiotto.  Nevertheleee  with  these  simple  meine, 
Polygnotus  i^oulil  eipreES  himself  vfth  so  much  cleameaa,  eo  nohly 
and  sublimely,  that  Aristotle  hossTed  or  him  that  his  forme  were 
more  noble  and  grander  than  were  commonly  seen  !n  life,  while 
the  painteT  Pntison  presented  men  worse  than  they  really  were,  and 
DionyriSB  was  true  to  nature.  Havini?  regard  lo  these  EBparate  qua- 
liflnationii  he  suggested  that  the  youthful  eye  should  lencive  Its  im^ 
preuionB  from  Polygnotns  and  not  from  Pauson,  In  later  times  the 
beanty  of  Polygnotns'  pifrtiires  nontinued  to  i-harm  ;  in  the  second 
fleiltoryA.D.  his  Cassandra  supplied  an  author  of  rellnement  and 
penetration,  like  Lurian,  with  the  material  for  &  description  of  fe- 
minine beauty. 

Wbile  the  fame  of  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries  Tested 
principally  on  w»ll-paintiiig»,  lalcr  oritira  would  maintain  that 
those  of  his  snr.cessors  who  flist  produced  artistii;  effert  in  portable 
pictoiea  -were  the  only  troe  paintetB.  As  the  ttist  painter  In  this 
sense  the  Athenian  ArOLlonoBtrx  may  be  named.  The  work  which 
he  began  was  completed  by  Zxxxst  of  Uerarlea  and  Parshabius  of 
Ephesus.  We  still  possess  ■  deirription  by  Lui'ian  of  the  Centaur 
ramlly  by  Zea\ia.  The  female  Ceataur  reclines  on  the  grass,  the 
human  upper  part  of  the  body  being  raited  and  supported  by  the 
elbow.  One  of  her  two  infants  ebe  holds  in  her  anus  givinf  it 
nomiBlunent  In  human  fashion :  the  other  sacks  as  a  foal  her  teats. 
The  mile  Centaur  looks  down  from  abo've.  He  holds  in  his  right 
baod  t  lion-cDb  which  he  swings  over  his  shoulder  as  if  jokingly 
to  fMghten  his  youngones.  'The  foither  einellennes  ot  the  picture,' 
niDdestly  continues  Lndan,  though  evidently  an  accomplished 
nonnoisBeuT,  -which  to  ns  laympn  are  hut  partially  revealed, 
whitih  nevertheless  comprise  the  'whole  of  art's  resources,  correct 
drawing,  an  admirable  manipnlation  and  mingling  of  colour,  man- 
agement of  light  and  shade,  a  bappy  choi<:e  of  dimension,  as 
well  as  just  relative  proportion  of  parts  lo  the  whole,  and  the  com- 
bined movement  of  the  composition  —  these  are  qualities  to  be  e\- 
tolled  by  one  of  art's  diiciplee  who  has  mastered  the  subject  in  its 
detail'.  This  eloqnent  description  by  Liifian  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  spirited  drawing  by  Genelli.  I'nfortnnately  no  such  record 
of  PanhasiuB' works  remains.  The  credit  of  having  flrst  applied 
lynunetry,  i.e.  probably  the  syBtematic  regard  for  the  proportion 
recogniMd  by  later  leaders  in  art ,  to  painting,  Is  claimed  for  Par- 
rhBtins,  as  well  as  delicacy  and  graoe  in  the  artistic  rendering  of  the 
Rountensnce  and  hair.  He  is  said,  too,  to  have  been  supreme  in 
the  management  of  oontonr.  But  in  later  times  Parrhasias  wm 
imple  as  a  coloriat  compared  with  ApeV\e&. 
•nlhOTB  to  whom  are  ascribed  most  of  thonQtv''-e&  ol.  ^amict* 
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that  we  possess,  distinguish  different  schools.  The  Helladic 
School  included  the  painters  of  Athens  and  those  of  the  mother^ 
country  of  Greece  along  with  those  of  Sicyon.  But  owing  to  the 
pre-eminence  achieved  for  Sicyon  by  the  painter  Eupompus,  the 
Helladic  school  was  again  subdivided  under  the  title  of  Sicyonie 
and  Attic  or  AttiC'Theban ,  after  certain  artists  of  these  schools. 
To  this,  or  these  schools  rather,  was  opposed  the  Asiatic  (Ionic). 
Pausiaa ,  whose  name  is  known  to  us  by  Goethe's  exquisite  poem, 
was  one  of  the  Sicyonian  School,  and,  so,  it  appears,  was  that  spirited 
painter  Timanthes,  whose  best-known  work  was  his  Iphigenia.  She 
stood  at  the  altar  ready  to  be  sacrificed ,  surrounded  by  the  heroes 
of  the  Grecian  camp,  in  whose  persons,  according  to  the  character 
of  each  and  with  due  regard  to  appropriateness,  was  pourtrayed 
every  degree  of  mental  anguish.  Agamemnon  himself  veiled  his 
head.  Nicomaehus,  Aristides,  Euphranor,  likewise  renowned  as 
sculptor  and  master  of  heroic  representation ,  and  Nieias  the  friend 
of  Praxiteles  belong  to  the  Theban-Attic  school.  Amongst  the  pic- 
tures of  Aristides  was  one  of  a  woman  wounded  during  the  siege. 
She  is  dying  while  her  infant  still  clings  to  her  breast.  In  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mother's  countenance  could,  it  was  thought,  be  read 
the  fear  lest  her  blood  should  be  mingled  with  the  milk  the  child 
was  sucking.  —  The  most  brilliant  master  of  the  Ionic  school  — 
though  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  studying  his  art  in  Sicyon  •» 
the  most  renowned  indeed  of  the  painters  of  antiquity,  was  Apellei^, 
the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  incomparable  in  his 
power  of  expressing  grace  in  all  its  forms.  As  yet  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  distinct  clue  to  the  character  of  his  most  esteemed 
works,  of  Artemis ,  with  her  band  of  attendant  Nymphs  clustering 
around  her,  hurrying  to  the  chase,  nor  of  Aphrodite  rising  from  the 
sea.  We  are  more  fortunate  in  the  instance  of  two  younger  painters. 
Action  and  Timomachus.  Of  the  nuptials  of  Alexander  by  Aetion 
we  have  again  a  masterly  description  by  Lucian,  with  which  all  are 
acquainted  who  have  seen  the  beautiful  Raffaelesque  composition  in 
the  Palazzo  Borghese  at  Rome.  The  Medea  of  Timomachus  is  to 
be  traced  in  a  series  of  imitations  or  reminiscences,  on  monuments 
of  different  kinds,  but  most  remarkably  in  a  mutilated  picture  from 
Herculaneum,  and  again  in  another  perfectly  preserved  from 
Pompeii. 

The  services  thus  rendered  us  by  the  Campanian  towns  in 
bringing  to  light  the  works  of  Timomachus  encourage  us  to  hope 
that  they  may  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  other  Greek  celebrities. 
It  is  in  fact  concluded  with  a  considerable  show  of  probability  that 
in  the  Pompeian  representations  of  the  liberation  of  Andromeda  by 
Perseus  are  to  be  recognised  influences  of  a  picture  by  Nioias.  It 
has  frequently  been  attempted  with  much  pains,  and  with  aid  of 
more  or  less  audacious  assumptions  and  combinations,  to  contrive 
copies  of  these  renowned  Greek  masters,  and  when  after  all  it  has 


beeu  (ouud  that  Eui;h  efToite  are  foi  the  most  pan  vain  and  futile, 
it  has  hecn  urged  In  eiplanatioD  of  the  CaiiDie  that  onr  acqualn- 
tanee  with  eelebcated  cabin et-pintiins  1e  too  limited.  We  mnst, 
then,  however  uiin-il1in|ly,  accept  t1ie  conelueion  that  anything  more 
than  a  very  qualified  belief  in  Pompeian  pictures  is  impoifible. 
They  are  inTalaable  a*  a  clue  to  many  qualitieB  whirh  were  com- 
mon to  the  painting  of  antiquity;  inxaluable,  too,  becauee  they 
Bituredly  possess ,  in  obedience  to  the  unvarying  traditions  of  an- 
tique  art  —  which  having  talien  a  theme  in  hand  would  work  it  out 
to  the  last  possible  variation  —  awealth  of  imagery  and  redundance 
of  lineament  which  connect  Ibem  more  or  less  closely  with  the  worha 
of  the  great  masters.  But  It  la  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  tiie 
anthentisity  of  copies  from  celebrated  oabi net-pictures  of  the  best 
period  shoiiid  be  so  rarely  established,  or  wear  even  the  appearance 
of  probability ;  it  were  a  wonder  indeed  If  so  much  could  be  accom- 
plished. 

Demosthenes  reminds  bis  aountrymen  in  scathing  words  how 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Athene  the  noblest  edifices  were  erected  in 
honotir  of  the  gods,  while  the  dwellings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenians  were  simple  andinconsplcuous  as  those  of  theirneighbonrg. 
Even  at  the  time  these  words  were  spoken  a  change  had  come  over 
Qreak  life.  For  the  elern  sublimityof  the  creations  of  an  earlier  time, 
Art  had  subsMuted  a  milder  and  more  effeminate  type  of  divinity, 
not  did  she  now  disdain  to  enter  the  abodes  of  men.  The  splendour 
which  had  been  reserved  (or  the  gods,  now  found  its  way  into  pri- 
vate dwellings.  What  at  Sist  had  been  a  bold  innovation  and  an 
exemption,  pceeently  grew  into  a  universal  requirement.  From  the 
epoch  of  culture  Inangurated  by  Alexander  onwards,  sculptor  and 
painter  alike  centribnted  to  the  anistical  beauty  and  sumptnoDe 
adornment  of  dwelling-houses.  Inventiveness,  displayed  in  the 
deBigning  and  ornamentation  of  hnusehold  furniture  of  every  kind, 
followed  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  thongh  in  Athens  and  Hellas 
gjtpanditure  In  this  way  remained  moderate,  in  other  great  citiSB.  as 
Aleiandria  in  Egypt  and  Antioch  in  Syria ,  artist  and  handii?raftl- 
nsn  alike  vied  with  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  in  beautifying  the  citieB  externally,  but  In  lavishing  upon  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  rich  the  utmost  attainable  splendoni.  Plans 
were  extended  and  adapted  to  the  employments  and  highest  enjoy- 
ment of  lite ;  floors,  walls,  and  Ceilings  were  arranged  and  decorated 
in  ever  new  and  varying  style.  Then  decoration  in  etoneo  and 
panting  was  supplemented  by  mosaic  work  which  enlivened  the 
Doors  with  an  effect  as  charming  as  that  of  painting  j  not  was  it 
long  restricted  to  the  floors.  Along  with  other  elements  of  culture 
the  Roman  world  had  borrowed  from  the  Greek  the  beautifying  of 
tb;^  houses,  and  as  movement  is  never  absolutely  suspended,  tb.!* 
^^■||ft  teceived  in  Roman  times  a  farther  impetua  Niv  W«  <:!Ai^ii^ 
HH^Bfai.  We  may  safely  assnme.  howuvet,  lessoiiinE.  Wtvmana^'sW- 
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tlui  .x  defined  fAither  and  faither  fr>m  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
tb«  Orc^k  pattern. 

It*  the  picture  which  Pompeii  presents  as  a  whole  we  see  the 
lait  m-yt  of  that  combined  art  and  beauty  which  with  the  later 
(sKtki  permeated  life  in  every  vein  and  in  all  its  phases :  a  feeble 
and  faded  picture  it  must  remain,  however  active  the  fancy  may 
be  in  investinr  it  with  attributes  belon^ne  to  Hellenic  art  in  the 
zenith  of  its  splendour.    From  an  earlier  period,  when  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  was  more  directly  felt,  we  have  not  received  much  from 
Pompeii  that  is  instructive.     The  general  impression  is  derived 
from  the  restorations  consequent  on  the  earthquake  of  the  year 
A.I>.  63.    The  ineat  mass  of  decoration  is  the  work  of  the  sixteen 
yeairs  intervening  between  A.D.  63  and  the  town's  final  destruction 
in  A.D.  79.  and  was  in  the  newest  fashion  then  prevailing  in  Rome, 
but  necessarily  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  a  pro- 
vincial town.  As  the  Roman  senate  had  ordered  the  rebuilding  of  the 
town,  the  pay  of  handicraftsmen  would   doubtlessly  be  attractive 
enoiieh.     The  houses  were  made   habitable  with  the  utmost  de- 
spat^rh.  and  received  their  decorations  with  the  same  haste.  It  is  im- 
possible but  to  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  houses  were  thus 
completed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  masters  with  their 
staffs  of  workmen.    They  had  their  pattern-books  for  the  decoration 
of  entire  rooms  and  walls,  as  well  as  for  simple  pictures,  and  they 
resorted  to  these  patteni-books  more  or  less  according  to  their  need 
or  fancy.     The  favourite  motives  and   forms  were  so  familiar  to 
them  that  they  had  them  literally  at  their  fingers'  ends :  with  incre- 
dibly certain  and  facile  hand^  and  without  concerning  themselves 
about  means  or  method,  they  fling  their  gaud  and  glitter  over  the 
naked  walls.     And  ver>'  captivating  is  this  stirring  picture-patteni 
world  which  moved  obedient  to  their  will.  Vistas  of  airy  fantastical 
forms  architecturally  disposed  and  decked  with  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands delusively  mask  the  narrow    limits  of  the  allotted  space: 
while,  by  way  of  completing  the  illusory  effect  of  this  mock  archi- 
tecture, graceful  figures  move  in  the  midst,  or  from  the  open  window 
look  in  upon  the  chamber.     Arabesques,    sprays  and  borders  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  garlands  gracefully  enliven  and  divide  the 
walls :  while  in  the  midst  of  the  enclosed  spaces,  from  a  dark  back- 
ground, figures  sinele  or  in  pairs  stand  out  in  dazzling  relief,  and 
whether  winged  or  otherwise  are  always  lightly  and  surely  poised. 
Here  and  there  lovely  maidens  are  seen  dancing  in  mid-air;    £ro 
tinkles  on  the  strings  of  the  lyre  which  Psyche  holds ;    Satyrs  and 
Nymphs.  Centaurs  aiid  Bacchantes,  female  figures  with  candelabra, 
flowers  and  fruits  people  this  airy  realm  of  fancy.     Separate  pic- 
tures at  intervals  eui^age  the  attention.     They  tell  the  story  of  the 
handsome  but  unsusceptible  Narcissus,  of  Adonis  the  favourite  of 
phrodite,  whose  early  loss  the  goddess  bewails  with  Eros,  of  Phe- 
ss^s  shameless  passion  for  Hippolytus:    the  loves  of  Apollo  and 
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Dftphue,  of  Arae  sod  Aphrodite.  Artemis  iiid  Aotsoii,  Ariidne 
■bindoned  by  Theseus,  the  story  of  LedK,  the  life  and  pvranite  of 
BuDchuB  and  his  fotloweiE.  of  the  god  fliiding  the  forsilieu  Ati&diie, 
and  of  SatyiB  pureuinf  Nymphs.  Soeuea  of  terror,  tno,  ihare  are  : 
Dirce  bound  to  the  liull ,  Medea  tneditatitig  the  mnider  of  her 
children,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphlgeni*  —  but  even  these  are  rendered 
with  an  effect  of  sensuous  beauty  so  entrancing  that  they  are  lost 
in  the  gladsome  world  of  eiuheiant  Hfe  about  them.  Mere  tragedy, 
mere  flonvnlaive  effort,  acquired  no  endaring  power  oyer  the  senses  : 
they  are  rather  beguiled  by  the  remembrance  of  some  captirating 
Isgsnd,  some  tmnsieut  impulse,  a  tbrob  of  compassion,  which  infuse 
a  wholesome  element  into  pictures  abonndin;  with  eipressioDs  of 
Kptunms  deliKhi.  Where  passion  exerts  itself  it  is  but  for  the 
moment  —  the  power  of  love  tor  Rood  or  evil .  the  beauty  of  the 
human  form,  moments  of  bliss  whether  of  mortals  or  the  immor- 
tais  —  such  is  the  material  for  an  ever-recurring  theme.  Bits  of 
landscape ,  houaee  with  trees,  rocks,  or  a  grotto  on  the  strand  are 
■uggestive  of  idytlie  delights.  And  around  these  more  ranspiouona 
flgures  are  grouped  an  aDCompaniment  of  smalt  friezes  with  pin- 
totial  aoBBBSorios  grave  and  gay,  still  life,  antoals  and  Inoidenls  of 
the  chase,  pygmies,  masks,  fresh  fruit,  and  household  vessels. 

The  liveliest  impression  Is  made  by  the  best  examples  of 
figures  separately  poised  on  the  vails.  Curiosity  is  most  exoited 
by  the  separate  pictures  i  they  are  the  last  remnant  of  the  historical 
painting  of  the  old  world.  They  cannot,  however,  enable  ui  to 
form  a  Just  estimate  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters. 
If  geuiiiiie  and  adequate  copies  of  celebrated  cabitiet'plctures  from 
the  bast  pariort  were  to  ba  found  amongst  Pompaiau  decorations  it 
would  be  by  an  aocident  altogathei  exceptional  and  capricious. 
The  artist-bands  who  subsaqnently  to  the  earthquake  of  A.D.  63 
pushed  their  work  ao  easily  and  so  rapidly  had  neither  these  ca- 
binet-pictures tior  the  getinine  and  adequate  copies  to  guide  them. 
but  simply  the  drawings  of  their  pattern-books. f  Thoroughly  trainetl 
as  they  were  mechanically  to  the  work .  they  turned  their  sketches 


■■W-iu^p 

pnna  D 

prepare 

■niand.  Concliuiie  evidence  of  tliis  in  afforded  bj  Iba  presence,  lu  wMch 
ponBflr  retora,  ol  so-called  Freaco-edges ,  1.  e.  of  spots  where  the  Btwlf 
{vapared  rarfate  came  In  contact  with   what  was  already  dry.    The  lar- 
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to  the  best  possible  account,  transferred  them  on  the  required  scale, 
making  additions  or  omissions  as  the  case  might  be,  varying,  modi- 
fying and  curtailing,  as  necessity,  fancy,  and  the  measure  of  their 
capacity  might  prescribe.  The  enclosed  pictures,  which  in  graceful 
inventiveness  and  execution  often  enough  surpassed  the  forms  oc- 
cupying the  open  spaces,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the 
general  decoration  with  which  in  manner  and  method  they  are 
identical.  They  betray  moreover  in  spite  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  admirable  about  them,  symptoms  of  degeneracy;  just  as  the 
wall  -  decorations  of  Pompeii  descending  from  elegance  to  the 
trivialities  of  mock  architecture  exhibit  a  degeneracy  which  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  inherent  in  the  art  of  which  we  see 
here  but  a  feeble  reflection.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  way  from  the 
great  painters  of  Greece  to  the  wall-pictures  of  Pompeii  is  neither 
short  nor  straight,  but  long  and  too  often  hard  to  And.  Many  of 
the  forms  and  groups  so  gracefully  poised  in  the  open  wall-spaces 
may  in  their  origin  have  reached  back  so  far  as  to  the  happiest 
period  of  Greek  art ;  it  is  also  possible,  that,  when  framed  pictures 
were  for  the  first  time  painted  on  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  epoch 
of  Alexander,  or  at  whatever  other  period  this  style  of  decoration 
came  into  vogue,  celebrated  easel-pictures  were  copied  or  laid 
under  contribution.  The  designers  of  the  pattern-books  may  have 
betaken  themselves  to  a  variety  of  sources,  they  may  have  ap- 
propriated and  combined,  as  old  and  new  patterns,  entire  de- 
corations together  with  separate  figures  and  finished  pictures.  Like 
the  pattern-books  for  the  sarcophagus-reliefs,  they  must  have  been 
full  of  ideas  and  motives  derived  from  an  earlier  and  nobler  art. 
And  as  wall-painting  is  more  akin  to  high  art  we  may  encourage 
the  hope  that  patient  research  will  often  be  rewarded  by  discovering 
—  as  hitherto  amidst  a  tanglement  of  conflicting  evidence  —  not 
the  works  themselves  of  the  great  masters,  but  those  traces  of  their 
work  which  we  so  eagerly  seek.  In  Pompeii,  however,  we  learn  the 
necessity  of  caution,  for  we  there  find  examples  of  a  much  earlier 
style  of  decoration  tiian  the  ^  Pompeian'. 

No  one  could  overlook  the  solemn  dignity  of  aspect  which  makes 
the  Casa  del  Fauno  conspicuous  amidst  the  mass  of  habitations  in 
Pompeii.  Here  beauty  reveals  itself  in  column  and  capital,  cornice 
and  panelling,  favourably  contrasting  with  the  gaudy  frippery  of  a 
fantastical  mock  architecture  with  its  pictorial  accompaniments. 
The  wealthy  family  which  occupied  this  mansion  may  have  rejoiced 
in  the  possession  of  many  a  costly  cabinet  -  picture.  But  at  the 
time  the  house  was  built  it  was  not  yet  the  custom,  or  it  was  not  the 
owner^s  pleasure  to  follow  the  newest  fashion.    In  their  place  a 


lished  a  supplement  to  his  earlier  work  (Leipzig),  and  in  1879  a  con- 
innation  of  his  list  of  mural  paintings  appeared  in  Italian,  under  the 
Ktle  ''2j€  Pitture  Murali  Campane  scoverte  negli  anni  1867-79.,  deseritte  da 
'*^toni0  Sosfliano'. 
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oamplete  seiies  of  tlio  Snest  mosBing  farmail  a  part  nf  the  geneia.) 
denoifttion  of  the  house.  These  aie  still  partially  preserved  and  to 
be  seen  on  the  spot.  Hera  the  celebrated  Baitle  of  AUxandtr  waB 
fonnd,  grsud  !ii  composition,  and  a  genuine  example  oF  high  art,  in 
vhich  we  reuogtiiBB  once  more  the  magic  touch  of  Greek  genius : 
bow  ititb  the  simplest  poesible  means  the  loftieEt  emellence  «ai 
aohieved;  here,  too,  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  method  pnrsued  hy 
the  great  painters  in  their  works.  A  very  different  and  far  grander 
art  dei'laree  itself  in  these  mosaira  than  in  the  wall-paintings.  The 
other  mosaics  found  In  this  mansion  also  rank  high  in  point  nf 
beanty  as  well  as  in  preuision  and  purity  of  drawing,  and  owing  to 
the  diilicDllies  of  reproductioD  in  moBaie  consequent  on  the  natare 
of  the  material  the  fast  becomes  doubly  suggestive  that  in  etTeotual 
and  oompLete  mastery  of  drawing  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
ranite  of  Pompeian  piolures  tosurpaastheborderof  masks,  garlands, 
foliage  and  frotts  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno  or  the  mosaics  attributed 
t»  the  artist  Dioswridea.  Bnt  we  may  well  delight  in  the  air  of 
cheerful  airy  grace  pervading  these  pictorial  decorations  of  Pom- 
peii, in  this  preiitous  heritage  of  Grecian  —  and  tn  part  old  Gre- 
cian —  life  and  beauty  which  a  lieentioua  posterity  has  scattered 
over  its  dazzling  walls. 

Whoever  has  had  eye  and  eenae  alike  familiarised  with  the 
wonders  of  antique  art  will  be  riohiy  repaid  by  a  visit  to  Athens, 
the  venerable  city  of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  Here,  in  spite  of  the 
ravages  of  time,  he  will  find  the  fulfilment  of  his  cherished  desire. 
For  be  is  in  the  home  of  all  that  is  most  noble  and  prerious,  of 
irhat  Rome  and  Naples  had  afforded  him  but  a  glimpse  and  a 
foretaste.  There  is  not  a  fragment,  whether  bearing  inscription  or 
relief,  to  be  picked  np  on  the  Ai;ropolis  of  Athens  that  does  not 
tell  how  religion .  art,  and  civio  life  were  constantly  interwoven; 
how  deeply  they  were  rooted  in  their  native  soil.  And  on  the 
loftiest  aummit  nf  this  castle-rock .  towering  above  all  surronnd- 
Ing  objects,  there  yet  stands  the  most  strikingly  impressive  and 
splendid  record  of  this  composite  life,  a  witness  of  the  time 
when  tbe  Attic  people  were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity  and 
their  greatness  —  the  Parthenon  of  Pericles,  having  an  import  in 
iti  miua  which  elevates  and  angroases  the  soul. 

The  Dorie  stroctore  is  in  its  general  scope  very  ranch  what  we 
see  in  FMStum,  only  of  flnei  material,  purer  form,  and  more  nni- 
fonn  completeness.  Thought  and  feeling  are  distinctly  traceable 
In  the  simple  and  beautlfnl  propartians  of  the  Poseidon  Temple, 
though  in  a  guise  somewhat  primitive  and  harsh.  We  are  im- 
pressed by  the  dense  array  of  stout  columns,  and  never  doubt  their 
power  to  sustain  with  their  broad  c.apitals  the  weight  of  pnnderona 
'** 'future  and  roof  imposed  upnn  tham.  In  tt\e.  tMlkawim  ». 
"  piilars  rear  themselves  above  the  maJeBtin  fiii^'iit.  ol  ■miiXA^ 
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steps  which  separate  and  lift  the  building  from  the  earth  ^which, 
slender  but  stalwart,  seem  to  defy  the  impending  burden';  ^and 
this  burden  itself,  the  entablature  and  roof,  is  so  richly  elaborated, 
so  forcibly  projected,  is  so  harmoniously  adjusted  in  its  proportions 
to  the  structure  beneath,  that  the  conflict  between  burden  and 
bearer  which  in  earlier  times'  was  so  apparent  is  here  no  longer 
recognised  as  conflict.  The  more  intently  we  gaze,  the  more  are  we 
impressed  as  with  the  glories  of  Nature ;  aboTO  all  in  the  structure 
as  a  whole  we  behold  not  only  the  enchantment,  but  the  entire 
solemnity  of  beauty,  and  as  we  endeavour  to  analyse  this  effect,  it 
resolves  itself  into  wonder  that  the  mind  which  controlled  the  shap- 
ing of  each  part  should  yet  have  failed  to  endow  the  mighty  unit 
with  the  talisman  of  life'.  We  may  not  indeed  recognise  the  hand 
of  ICTiNus  in  the  building ;  but  by  a  comparison  with  the  temple 
now  known  as  that  of  Theseus,  intrinsically  beautiful  as  it  is,  we 
see  plainly  enough  with  what  good  reason  the  work  of  this  master 
was  highly  prized ;  we  can  participate ,  too ,  in  the  admiration  for 
Mnesicles,  the  architect  of  the  Propylaea.  The  genius  of  Phidias 
was  associated  with  that  of  Ictinus.  The  creations  of  his  hand  are 
to  be  seen  in  pediment ,  metopes,  and  interior  frieze  —  wherever 
sculpture  would  be  admissible  or  could  be  called  into  requisition. 
In  Athens  herself,  too,  enough  remains  to  convince  us  of  the  force 
and  richness  of  these  sculptures.  But  instead  of  the  goddess  herself 
who  stood  in  her  shrine,  colossal  in  size  and  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory,  we  have  an  unfinished  statuette  only,  probably  once  rejected 
as  a  failure ,  which  at  best  can  but  convey  in  the  vaguest  pos- 
sible manner  an  idea  of  the  mere  material  characteristics  of  the 
original  statue  without  affording  a  glimpse  of  its  amazing  beauty 
and  richness. 

Besides  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  besides  Propylaaj 
Parthenon,,  Ereehtheum^  and  Temple  of  Victory,  besides  the  Theaeum 
and  the  eleg&nt  Lysicratea  Monument,  —  the  beautiful  Votive  Belie  ft 
of  the  Asklepieum,  and  still  more  the  Sepulchral  Beliefs  which  form 
so  large  a  part  of  the  Athenian  collections,  and  those  by  the  Di- 
pylon  which  afi'ord  a  distinct  picture  of  an  Athenian  street  of  tombs 
or  Attic  cemetery ,  claim  our  attention.  They  perhaps  show  most 
clearly  how  every  class  of  the  Athenian  community  was  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  how  the  obscurest  handicraftsman, 
though  he  might  not  soar  on  the  wings  of  genius ,  still  might  in 
time  come  to  share  his  acquisitions.  Amongst  these  sepulchral 
reliefs  are  single  examples  of  considerable  antiquity,  such  as  the 
stele  of  Aristion  which  bears  his  portrait,  attired  as  warrior  in  full 
armour.  The  minority  belong  to  the  4th  century  B.C.  and  a  time 
shortly  ensuing.  Amongst  other  particulars  the  sepulchral  relief 
records  the  manner  of  the  deceased's  death.  Thus  the  youthful 
De:f ileus,  who  fell  in  glorious  battle  at  Corinth  in  B.C.  394,  is 
represented  fighting   on   horseback.     The  most   prevalent  style, 
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however,  is  that  of  the  so-called  family-scenes.  They  are  indeed 
family  -  pictures ,  hut  not  of  everyday  or  indifferent  moments. 
Separation  and  sorrow  are  expressed  in  gentle  and  temperate,  hut 
unmistakahle  manner.  Hushand  and  wife,  father  and  mother, 
parent  and  children  and  relations  offer  the  hand  in  parting ;  and 
when  on  the  grave  of  a  matron  or  maiden  a  festive  scene  is  intro- 
duced, a  reference  to  death  was  never  very  remote. 

But  just  as  in  Athens  we  are  made  sensihle  that  classic  art  is 
not  a  mere  historical  phenomenon  like  hundreds  of  others ,  hut  has 
a  definite  retrospective  value  which  cannot  he  ignored ,  there  it  is 
that  our  regrets  for  all  that  is  lost  or  destroyed  must  he  most  pro- 
found. Even  now  we  are  linked  hy  a  thousand  invisihle  chains 
to  the  inspired  achievements  of  the  foremost  Greeks.  Travel  and 
life  in  these  southern  lands  will  tend  not  a  little  to  awaken  and 
foster  the  conviction  that  we  should  do  ill  to  sever  these  honds. 
He  to  whom  this  conviction  remains,  even  though  it  he  the  solitary 
fruit  of  his  travel,  will  have  little  occasion  for  regret. 


History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  fonner  kingdom  of  Naples  contained  at  the  end  of  1878 
10,328,000  inhab.  (including  Benevento) ,  and  is  divided  into  16 
provinces.  In  ancient  times  it  embraced  the  tribes  of  the  VoUeiy 
Samnites,  Oseans,  CampanianSj  AjmHans,  Lueanians,  CkUabtians^ 
Bruttiana ,  Sieuliains ,  and  a  number  of  others  of  less  Importance, 
all  of  whom  were  characterised  by  the  most  marked  peculiarities 
of  language ,  custom ,  and  political  constitution.  The  Oscan  Ian* 
guage  ,  the  one  most  generally  spoken ,  predominated  in  Samnium, 
Campania,  Lucanla,  and  Bruttium.  On  the  W.  and  S.W.  coast, 
and  especially  in  Sicily ,  Greek  colonists  settled  in  such  numbers 
that  the  S.  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  received  the  name  of 
Magna  Oraecia.  After  the  war  against  Pyrrhus ,  king  of  Eplras, 
in  the  3rd  cent,  before  Christ,  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
land,  but  the  Greek  language  and  customs  continued  to  predominate 
until  an  advanced  period  in  the  Christian  era.  That  this  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  the  early  emperors  has  been  distinctly  proved 
by  the  character  of  the  antiquities  of  the  excavated  Oscan  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
this  district  was  occupied  by  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards,  then  by 
Romans  from  the  E.  Empire ,  who  in  their  turn  were  constantly 
harassed  by  Arabian  bands  which  attacked  them  by  sea ,  and  who 
linally  succumbed  in  the  11th  cent,  to  the  Norman  settlers.  The 
Hohenstaufen  family  next  held  the  country  from  1194  to  1254.  In 
1265  Charles  of  Anjou  gained  possession  of  Naples  and  established 
his  dominion ,  which  was  secured  by  the  cruel  execution  in  1268 
of  Conradin,  the  lawful  heir.  His  power,  however,  having  been 
impaired  by  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  30th  May,  1282,  rapidly  declined 
in  consequence  of  the  crimes  and  degeneracy  of  the  royal  family 
and  of  disastrous  wars  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  then  in  possession 
of  the  Arragonese.  Charles  VIII,  of  France,  as  heir  of  the  Anjou 
family,  undertook  a  campaign  against  Naples  and  gained  possession 
of  the  kingdom  in  a  few  days ,  but  was  unable  to  retain  It.  His 
successor  Louis  XII.  allied  himself  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of 
Spain  with  a  view  to  conquer  Naples ,  but  in  consequence  of  dis- 
sensions was  compelled  to  abandon  his  enterprise  after  the  victory  of 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  on  the  Liris.  Naples,  like  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
then  yielded  to  the  power  of  Spain,  which  maintained  her  dominion 
tU)  J  71 3.    Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  was  the  first  of  the  series  of  Spanish 
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vicecAj'a,  many  of  wliom,  such  !H  Don  Pedro  de  Tottdo  aiidfc 
Charlea  V.  (lLi31-54),  did  muoh  to  promole  the  nslfare  of  the 
country.  The  rule  of  others,  especially  during  the  I7th  cent.,  was 
such  as  to  occasion  uDiTersal  distress  tnil  rlissatiafaotion  .  amuri- 
featation  of  vhicb  wss  the  inBuireotion  nuder  Maianielio  at  Naples 
in  1647.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  PhiUp  V.  of  Spain,  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon ,  ceded  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  but  after  prolonged  canfUota  they  reverted  to  his  aon 
CItarUi  in  1734,  under  the  name  of  the  -Kingdom  of  the  Two  Shl- 
iiei'.  Notwitbetandlug  revolutiotiar;  disturhancea ,  the  Bourbons 
continued  to  reign  at  Naples  until  the  close  of  the  ceutnry.  In 
1806  Kipoleon  I,  created  his  brother  JotepA  king  of  Naples ,  who 
was  succeeded  in  180S  by  his  brotber-iu-lan'  Joaehim  Mttrat. 
In  June,  1815,  King  Ferdinand,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  Engliab 
had  meanwhile  maintained  hia  giaund  in  Sicily,  returned  to 
Naples ,  and  in  hia  person  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was  teslored. 
The  following  October,  Joachim  Marat  ventured  to  land  at  Pizzo 
In  Calabiia,  btit  was  captured,  tried  by  Court-martial,  and  shot, 
l&th  Oct.  im&.  Popular  dissatisfaction,  houever,  still  continued, 
«Dd  in  1820  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  it  was 
■peedlly  qncUed  by  the  Austrians  under  Fiimont  in  1821 ,  who 
occapled  the  country  till  1827.  King  Ferdinand  I.  was  succeeded 
In  182D  hy  Ma  eldest  son  FrancU  I.  .  and  the  Utter  In  1830  by 
Ferdinand  II.,  whose  reign  was  chatacterieed  by  an  uninterrupted 
tiLCoeBBlDn  of  iDternsl  atruggles,  partly  in  Naples  and  partly  In  Si- 
cily ,  eipecially  after  the  year  1848.  In  the  spring  of  1809,  when 
tbe  war  between  Sardinia  and  Austria  broke  out  in  N.  Italy,  which 
\tf  the  peace  of  Villafranca  would  have  entirely  changed  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  Italy,  Ferdinand  13.  died,  and  his  son  i'ranpii  II. 
(married  to  the  Princess  Mary  of  BaTsria)  was  compelled  to  yield 
M  the  storm  which  burat  forth  afreah.  In  May.  IBtiO,  Garibaldi 
b^an  his  victorious  msrch  through  Sicily  and  Calabria ,  which 
ended  at  Naples  In  Aogusl.  In  the  meantime  the  Fledrnotitese 
ttoops,  at  the  instigation  of  Cavonr .  had  alao  entered  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  On  1st  Oct.  Francis  U.  was  defeated  at  a  skirmish  on 
the  Voltumo.  On  7th  Oct.  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi 
entered  Naples  aide  by  side  amid  tbe  greatest  popular  enthusiasm. 
Francia  was  then  besieged  at  GaeU  from  4th  Nov.,  18(i0,  to  13th 
Feb.,   1861,   and  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  and  retire  ti; 

In  a  land,  whose  history,  like  its  volcanic  soil,  has  been  die- 
tucbed  by  a  long  succession  of  internal  struggles,  and  where  so 
many  and  so  different  nations  have  rnled.  repose  and  tlie  develop- 
ment or  civilisation  must  necessarily  be  difflcuU  of  attainment. 
The  present  government  has  sdoptod  a  wise  course  in  endeataiuvni. 
the  standard  of  national  education  ,  in  cnetgeXAClWi  «a'^ 
the  brigandage  in  (lie  provinces.  SftA  Ite  'CmhottiC  mi4 
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gangs  of  thieveft  in  the  city  ,  and  in  Introdudxig  a  number  of  re- 
form s  well  adapted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nation. 

Datei.  The  following  are  the  most  important  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (comp.  pp.  242,  243). 

I.  Period.  The  Normans,  1042-1194:  1042,  WillUm,  son  of 
Tancred  of  Hanteville ,  Comes  Apnlis.  —  1050,  Robert  Chiiscard 
(1.  e.  ^the  Gnnning'),  Dux  Apnlis  et  Calabrls.  —  1130,  Roger, 
proclaimed  king  after  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  Amalil,  unites 
the  whole  of  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily.  —  1154-66,  William  I.  (*the 
Bad').  —  1166-89,  William  II.  (»the  Good').  —  1194,  William  ffl. 

II.  Pbbiod.  The  Hohenstaufen,  1194-1268:  1194,  Henry  VI. 
of  Germany,  I.  of  Naples.  —  1197,  Frederick  H.  — 1260,  Conrad. 

—  1254,  Manfred.  —  1268,  Conradin. 

III.  Period.  House  of  Anjou,  1266-1442:  1265,  Charles  I.  of 
Anjon.  From  1282  to  1442  Sicily  formed  an  independent  king- 
dom under  the  house  of  Arragon.  —  1285,  Charles  II.,  'the  Lame\ 

—  1309,  Robert  Hhe  Wise'.  —  1343,  Johanna  I.  (married.Andreas 
of  Hungary).  —  1381,  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo.  — 1386,  Ladislaus. 

—  1414,  Johanna  H.  —  1435,  Renato  of  Anjou,  banished  by  Al- 
phonso  Hhe  Generous'. 

IV.  Period.  House  of  Arragon,  1442-1496:  1442,  Alphonsol., 
'the  Generous'.  After  his  death  Sicily  and  Naples  were  again 
separated.  —  1458,  Ferdinand  I.  —  1494,  Alphonso  H.  —  1495, 
Ferdinand  II.  —  1496,  Frederick  banished  (d.  1554  at  Toors,  the 
last  of  the  House  of  Arragon). 

V.  Period.  Spanish  Viceroys,  1503-1707.  —  On  7th  July, 
1707,  during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  Count  Daun  marched 
into  Naples  and  established  the  Austrian  supremacy. 

VI.  Period.  Austrian  Viceroys,  1707-1734.  —  Charles  IH.  of 
Bourbon ,  crowned  at  Palermo  1734 ,  recognised  by  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  1738,  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Velletri  1744,  finally  re- 
cognised by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  1748.  In  1758  Charles 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain ,  and  resigned  the  crown  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  in  favour  of  his  son. 

VII.  Period.  The  Bourbons,  1734-1860 :  1734,  Charles  IH.  — 
1759,  Ferdinand  IV.  (regency  during  his  minority  till  176T),  mar- 
ried Caroline  of  Austria,  sister  of  Joseph  U.,  but  a  monarch  of 
very  different  character  from  the  latter.  —  23rd  Jan.  1799 ,  the 
Repubblica  Parthenopea  proclaimed  by  General  Championnet.  — 
14th  June,  1799,  the  French  banished.  Reaction  of  Cardinal  Ruffo. 

—  14th  Jan.,  1806,  Joseph  Buonaparte  established  by  Mass^na.  — 
15th  July,  1808,  Joachim  Murat.  king  of  Naples.  —  1816,  Ferdi- 
nand assumes  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  — 
1825,  Francis  I.  —  1830,  Ferdinand  II.  —  1859,  Francis  U.  — 
21st  Oct.  1860 ,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  annexed  to  Italy  by 
pl^iscite. 


HISTORY  OP  NiPtES. 


Alt.  In  Mt,  as  in  Itterstii re .  ihe  sttsinmenta  of  tli<3  natives 
of  S,  Italy  Lave  lieen  ineigniBcant.  The  Nobman  Pheiod,  hqwever, 
under  Araljian  influence,  proiluced  both  on  the  miinlmd  lad  in 
Sicily  (p,  247)  works  of  architeflturo  snd  anulptnrB  which  at  le«Bt 
hold  their  ovra  when  compared  witt  the  rontemporaneons  monn- 
mentaof  OentraHtaly.  Thcae.  however,  ue  not  found  in  the  metio- 
pollB,  but  at  the  seata  of  the  princes  and  bishops,  aa  Bari,  Tnmi, 
Amalfi,  Raveito,  and  Salerno.  The  art  of  deeoratlOD,  as  applied  in 
mOMie  nooring,  pulpita,  and  ohoir-acreens ,  was  In  partlcalir 
hiDDght  to  great  perfectton.  The  brazen  doors ,  at  first  imported 
from  Constantinople ,  were  afterwards  made  In  the  country  itself; 
tbna  those  at  Canom  were  executed  by  a  master  of  Auialfi,  and 
tboae  at  Bmelto  and  Troni  are  the  work  of  a  native  of  the  pllce 
laat  named.  The  aitt  of  mosaic  composition  and  mnral  painting 
were  aedulously  cultivated  in  S.  Italy  during  the  whole  of  the 
e»1;  middle  ages ,  a  fact  mainly  due  to  the  constant  interconrae 
maiiitBined  with  ByEanllum.  —  Jn  the  PnaioD  of  Giottd.  during 
which  great  adrancea  In  painting  were  made  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  peninanla,  S.  Italy  remained  nearly  inactive,  content  to 
depend  on  foreign  artiste  for  the  supply  of  her  artistic  wants. 
That  Amolfo  di  Cambio,  the  famous  Florentine  architect,  also 
practised  his  profession  in  the  South;  and  Plelro  CavaUinl,  the 
most  celebrated  Iloman  painter  at  tte  beginning  of  the  14tk  cent., 
Giotto  himself  (in  S.  Chiara) ,  and  probably  Bimane  Martini  of 
Siena,  all  loft  memorials  of  their  skill  in  S.  Italy.  —  During 
the  FiFTGBKru  Cbnturt  the  realism  of  the  Flemish  school  of  the 
Van  EycltB  produced  a  marked  effect  on  Neapolitan  art.  The 
most  important  works  of  this  period  are  the  frescoes,  unfor- 
tunately in  poor  preeerTatiou ,  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Severino  at 
Naples.  They  are  associated  with  the  name  of  Antonio  Solarlo, 
'io  Zingaro',  an  artist  of  whose  life  and  work  we  possess  moat  im- 
perfect and  in  part  misleading  accounts.  To  judge  from  these 
paintings  he  was  related  in  style  to  the  Umbro-Flo routine  school. 
Piera  and  Ippotito  Domello  and  Simone  Papa  are  said  to  have 
been  pnpils  of  Lo  Zingaro,  but  Piero  Donzello  at  any  rate  learned 
'  's  art  at  Florence. 

Jn  the  SixTEHHTH  Chntcthv  iiaphael's  tuQuence  extended  even 
(0  Naplea,  as  is  apparent  from  the  norbs,  among  othera,  of  Andrea 
Sahbatini  of  Salerno,  known  aa  Andrea  da  Salcmo,  who  flourlabed 
in  1480-1545.  This  artist  atndied  nnder  Raphael  at  R<ime,  and, 
like  Polidaro  da  CaraoaggLo  (1495-1543),  was  one  of  the  foun- 
den  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  the  17th  century  — ■  In  the  8kv- 
HSTBHSTH  Cbmubv  the  Neapolitan  school  1%  ihatw-teiViftft.^i'j  'W» 
'naturalistic'  style.    Among  [he  most  prominent  maalet*  -wett  "Cae 
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Spaniard  Giu$eppe  Ribera ,  sumamed  to  Spagmoletio  (1588-li 
a   follower  of  Caravaggio;    the  Greek  Belitario  Coremio  (^11 
1C43).  a  pupil  of  the  last;  OiambatUsia  Caraeeiolo  (d.  1641), 
his  able  pupil  Massimo  Stantioni  (1586-1660).     The  school 
Spagnoletto  also  produced  AnifUo  Falcone  (1600-66),  the  pain 
of  battle-scenes,  and  the  talented  landscape-painter  Salvator  Bi 
(1615-1673).  In  1629  Domenit^ino  came  fh>m  Rome  to  Naples, 
decorate  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro  for  the  Archbishop ,   but  seen 
to  have  exercised  no  influence  upon  Neapolitan  art.    He  fled  \ 
Frascati  in  1635,  to  escape  the  plots  laid  for  him  by  Ribera,  bn 
returned  to  Naples  the  following  year  and  died  there  in  1641.    Ii 
Luca  Giordano  (1632-1705),  sumamed  Fa  Prtsto  tiom  his  rapid- 
ity of  execution,    who  also  worked  at  Rome,   Bologna,  Parma, 
and  Venice ,  Neapolitan  painting  reached  a  still  lower  level.  -— 
The  history  of  Neapolitan  art  is  as  yet  imperfectly  Invettigated, 
but  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  farther  research  will 
serve  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  Naples  has  never  been  able  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  artists. 


1.    From  Rome  to  Naples  by  Eailway. 

Two  main  roads  lead  from  Bome  to  Naples:  one  along  the  coast  by 
Terracina  (R.  2),  the  ancient  Via  Appia ;  the  other  through  the  valley  of 
the  Sacco  and  Garigliano,  the  Via  Latina;  both  uniting  near  Capua. 

The  Bailwat,  completed  in  1862  (162  M.  in  length),  is  now  the  most 
important  means  of  communication  between  Central  and  Southern  Italy. 
Duration  of  journey  7-10  hrs. ;  fares  by  the  through  trains,  34  fr.  25  c, 
23  fr.  50  c. ;  by  the  ordinary  trains,  28  fr.  75,  19  fr.  90  c,  14  fr.  —  Comp. 
p.  xviii. 

The  finest  yiews  are  generally  to  the  left.  —  For  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  stations  between  Bome  and  Segni,  see  Baedeker's  Central 
Italy. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  city,  the  train  diverges  from  the  Givitk 
Vecchia  line.  On  the  right  rise  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice  and 
the  Acqua  Marda,  and  beyond  them  are  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Appia. 
The  Sabine  and  Alban  mountains  rise  on  the  left.  Stations:  9  M. 
Ciampino,  where  the  line  to  Frascati  diverges;  11  M.  Marino '^ 
18  M.  AlbanOj  2M.  from  the  town.  To  the  right  we  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  Monte  CireeUo  (1771  ft. ;  p.  13),  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea ; 
nearer  are  the  Volscian  Mts.  —  20^2  ^-  Civit^  Laviniay  the  ancient 
Lanuvium. 

25Y2M.  Velletri  (^Locanda  Campana,  *Oallo^  each  with  a  Trat- 
toria), the  ancient  Velitrne,  a  town  of  the  Volscians,  which  became 
subject  to  Rome  in  B.  C.  338,  is  famous  for  its  wine  (pop.  16,500). 
It  stands  picturesquely  on  a  spur  of  the  Monte  Artemisio ,  nearly 
1/2  M.  from  the  station.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  Vel- 
letri is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ostia.  The  loggia  of  the 
Palatxo^  Laneelotti  commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view. 
Diligence  from  Velletri  to  Cori ,  see  Handbook  for  Central  Italy; 
to  Terracina,  see  p.  11. 

The  train  passes  between  Mte.  Artemisio  and  Mte.  Ariano 
(Alban  Mts.)  on  the  left,  and  Mte.  Santangelo  and  Mte.  Lupone 
(Volscian  Mts.)  on  the  right,  and  turns  £.  towards  the  valley  near 
the  Mte.  Fortino,  in  which  lies  — - 

3573  M.  VaUnontone,  a  small  town  on  an  isolated  volcanic 
eminence,  possessing  a  handsome  chateau  of  the  Doria  Pamphili. 

The  train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  the  ancient 
Trerus  or  Tolerus,  and  skirts  its  left  bank,  running  parallel  with 
the  ancient  Via  Latina.  This  well-cultivated  valley ,  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  4000  ft.,  was  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Hernici  (see  below).  To  the  right  Monte  Fortino, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  hill-side. 

40 4/2  M.   Segni,  the  Signia  of  the  Romans,  toxmdifcWsi  >Ctvft\^'sX 
Tarquin  with  a  view  to  keep  the  Volacl  ani  TBLetmcv  \sl  O^v^Os.  ^ 

Baedekee.    Italy  in.    7th  Edition.  V 
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and  still  possessing  huge  remnants  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gate- 
ways ,  is  a  very  venerable  place ,  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  right, 
about  51/2  M.  from  the  railway. 

46  M.  Anagni  (*Locanda  d' Italia) ,  once  a  flourishing  town, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  frequently  a  papal  residence,  lies  on  the 
heights  to  the  left,  5  M.  from  the  station  (omnibus  1  fr.).  Here, 
on  7th  Sept.  1303,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  then  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  knight 
Guillaume  de  Nogaret,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Golonnas,  by 
order  of  King  Philippe  le  Bel,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the 
people  three  days  afterwards.  The  *Cattedrale  di  8.  Maria,  a  well- 
preserved  edifice  of  the  11th  cent. ,  and  pure  in  style,  is  adorned 
with  a  mosaic  pavement  by  the  master  Cosmas ,  and  in  the  crypt 
with  ancient  frescoes.  The  treasury  contains  vestments  of  Inno- 
cent III.  and  Boniface  VIII. 

The  next  towns,  with  the  imposing  ruins  of  their  ancient 
polygonal  walls,  are  also  situated  on  the  hills  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  line.  This  is  the  territory  of  the  Hernici, 
with  the  towns  of  Anagrtia,  AUtrium,  Fereniinum,  and  Verulae, 
which  allied  themselves  with  Rome  and  Latium  in  B.  C.  486, 
but  were  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  after  an  insurrection,  in 
B.  G.  306.  The  environs  of  these  towns  are  picturesque. 

49^2  ^*  Sgurgola  (from  which  Anagni  may  also  be  reached : 
4  M.)  is  a  village  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  above  the  Sacco  \  still 
higher  is  Carpineto, 

55V2  M.  Fereniino.  The  town  lies  on  the  hill  (1450  ft.)  to 
the  left,  3  M.  from  the  line. 

Ferentino  (H6tel  des  Strangers),  the  ancient  Fereniinum,  a 
town  of  the  Volsci,  afterwards  of  the  Hernici,  was  destroyed  in 
the  2nd  Punic  War,  and  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony 
(pop.  10,200).  The  ancient  polygonal  town-wall  is  still  traceable 
throughout  nearly  its  whole  circuit;  a  gateway  on  the  W.  side 
especially  deserves  notice.  The  castle,  whose  walls  now  form  the 
foundation  of  the  episcopal  palace,  occupies  the  highest  ground 
within  the  town.  The  Cathedral  is  paved  with  remains  of  an- 
cient marbles  and  mosaics.  The  font  in  the  small  church  of 
8.  Giovanni  Evangelista  is  ancient.  Interesting  antiquities  and 
inscriptions  will  also  be  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Higher  up  among  the  mountains,  OVs  M.  from  Ferentino,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Frosinone  (see  below)  and  Anagni,  lies  the  town  of 
Alatri,  the  ancient  Aletriumy  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence,  and 
presenting  an  admirably  preserved  specimen  of  the  fortifications  of  an  an- 
cient city.  The  ^Walls  of  the  castle,  constructed  of  huge  polygonal 
blocks,  are  still  entire;  the  gateway  attracts  special  attention  on  account 
of  the  stupendous  dimensions  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
town  with  its  gates  occupies  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Below  it 
the  direction  of  the  walls  may  be  traced.  The  town  and  castle  were  pro- 
vided with  an  aqueduct,  a  work  which  testifies  to  the  skill  in  hydrodyna- 
mics attained  in  ancient  times,  as  the  water  must  have  been  forced  up- 
warda  from  the  valley  from  a  depth  of  390  ft. 
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On*  hill,  ab,.Bl  6  M.  to  ihe  8.  E.  i>f  Alalri,  la  aitualed  VmU,  tha 

60</2  M.  f'rotinnne.  The  tovn  (Locanda,  da  Matteis;  pop. 
10,600j,  situated  on  the  hill,  2M.  &om  the  railway,  is  identii-Al 
with  tha  ancient  YoIbcIsd  Fnaino,  whloh  wta  conquered  by  the 
Romans  in  B.  0.  304.  The  lellca  of  nalU  and  other  antiquities  are 
BOanty,  bnt  the  situation  Ib  vefy  beautiful. 

70  M.  Ceeeano,  The  village  is  most  piotuteeqnely  situated  on  the 
Mll-itde,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Saoco,  tbe  valley  of  which 
now  contracts.  At  the  toot  of  tha  hill,  to  the  left  of  the  river, 
once  lay  the  ancient  Fabraltria  Fclus,  numerous  iuacriptioiia  from 
vhleh  are  built  into  the  nalU  of  tbe  church  by  the  brld^.  A 
lOad  leadE  fratn  Ceccana  over  tbe  hilla  to  Piperno  and  Teira- 
ojaa  (p.  13). 

TOM.  Fofi.  76  M.  Caprano,  formerly  the  frontier  etatlon  [Ae- 
freAmeai  £ooin}.  Oiitsidu  the  station  a  pleasing  glimpse  is  obtain- 
ed of  the  valleys  of  the  Lirig  aad  the  Tolerus.  The  tO"ii  of  Ccprano 
\a  3</i  ^-  '"""  'lii^  station. 

The  train  non  crosses  the  lAria,  which  descenda  from  tbe  T4., 
tiam  the  region  of  the  Lago  Fudao,  forming  the  old  boundary  of 
the  States  of  tha  Church.  TTl/j  U.  Imleltit. 

In  Ibe  Yiclolty,  oo  tba  right  bank  of  Ibe  Llrli.  In  the  ilIrBctlan  of 
8.  OluTuni  in  Ciricn,  Br«  tba  scant?  mini  of  tbe  andent  FregMai,  a 
Bomu  CDlonr  fonndoil  in  B.C.  32H,  and  a  pnipt  of  great  mllitai;  Im- 

by  ttae  Uomani  in  B.  C.  ISO,  la  conaeqneace  of  an  ininrrectlon,  and  nibm- 
Itria  Ncta  was  founded  in  its  itead.  A  nuin^eF  of  antiaDitlei  may  be 
■ecD  In  tbe  eiarHim  Cain,   at  llie  village  of  B.  ««<»»><  in  (larico,  S  H. 

Ttae  train  now  traverses  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Ltlts ,  or  Oariptiimo ,  as  it  is  called  after  its  union  nlth  the 
Sacco.  831/2  M.  Roeeasecca.  Diligence  hence  to  tbe  valley  of 
the  Lliis  and  tbe  Lago  Pueino ,  in  oonneotlon  with  the  uight- 
tislne  to  and  from  Naples ,   see  B.  IT. 

85 '/i  H.  Aqnina,  the  ancient  Aqtiinum,  a  small  town  plc' 
tnresquely  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  is  oelebrated  as  tbe 
birthplace  of  the  satirist  Juvenal  (^under  Dnmitlan)  and  of  the  phi- 
losopher Thomai  Aquiniis.  The  illustrious  'doctor  aoKellcua',  son 
ot  Count  Landulf,  was  bom  in  1224  in  the  neighbouiinR  castle 
of  BocCA  Secca,  and  was  educated  In  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cutno  [p.  5).    The  Emperor  Peacenniua  Niger  was  alao  a  native 

Aquino  lies  on  a  mountain  straam,  In  ■  beantiful  and  salu- 
brioilB  difitrict.  By  the  side  of  the  Via  l.atina  may  be  AUyiVi- 
gulshed  llie  relics  of  the  anrient  Rnman  town  :  \iirnnfi\4ett^e  '^i^^- 
ments  of  wall",  a  gsfeirflj  fforta  ,S.  Lorenr.n^,  »  fliRtttre,  tbhi».^<w. 
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of  temples  of  Ceres  (S.  Pietro)  and  Diana  (S.  Maria  Maddalena), 
and  a  triumphal  arch.  Near  the  stream  are  the  ruins  of  8.  Maria 
Libera,  a  basilica  of  the  11th  cent.,  commonly  called  li  Vesc&oado, 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  and  consisting  of  hand- 
some nave  and  aisles.  Above  the  portal  is  a  well-preserved  Madonna 
in  mosaic. 

lieyond  Aquino,  on  a  bleak  mountain  to  the  left,  the  cele- 
brated monastery  of  Monte  Casino  (p.  5)  becomes  visible. 

93  M.  San  OermanO*  —  Carriage  from  the  station  to  the  towB 
V2  fr.  (bargain  neces8ar>-).  —  Inns.  *Alb.  Pompei,  prettily  situated  and 
clean,  li.  2,  pens,  from  5V2  fr.  \  Alb.  Yarboke,  outside  the  town,  on  the 
site  of  the  villa  of  M.  Terentius  Varro  (p.  5). 

A  visit  to  S.  Oermano  and  Monte  Casino  may  easily  be  accomplished 
within  a  stay  of  24  hrs.  (Luggage  may  either  be  forwarded  direct  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  or  left  at  the  S.  Germano  station.)  On  arriving,  the  tra- 
veller ,  having  partaken  of  some  refreshment  in'  the  town ,  may  either 
first  explore  the  ruins  of  Casinum  (for  which ,  however ,  he  would  have 
time  on  the  following  day) ,  or  proceed  at  once  to  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Casino  (1 1/2  hr. ;  donkey  1  Vs  fr.)*  I^e  excursion  should  be  so 
arranged  that  the  traveller  may  return  to  the  town  a  considerable  time 
before  sunset;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  visitors 
are  strictly  excluded  from  12  to  3.  30  o^clock.  The  monastery  is  justly 
noted  for  its  hospitality,  and  affords  good  quarters  for  the  night,  although 
the  fare  is  sometimes  of  a  frugal  description.  Ko  payment  is  demand^ 
but  the  traveller  should  give  about  as  much  as  he  would  have  paid  at  a 
hotel.  Ladies  are  of  course  admitted  to  the  church  only.  TraveUers  who 
wish  to  spend  the  night  or  dine  here  should  apply  to  the  padre  foretUeraio. 
Letters  of  introduction  will  be  found  very  usefiil.  At  an  early  hour  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  the  church  and  courts  of  the  monastery  are  crowded 
with  country-people  from  the  neighbouring  mountain  districts,  whose 
characteristic  physiognomies  and  costumes  will  be  scanned  with  interest 
by  the  traveller.  Those  who  return  to  S.  Germano  to  pass  the  night 
should  allow  5  hrs.  for  the  whole  excursion. 

8an  OermanOj  which  has  of  late  resumed  its  ancient  name  of 
Cassino,  a  town  with  13,300  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  in 
the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Casino,  on  the  small  river  Rapido 
(Lat.  Vinius),  ^/^  M.  from  the  station,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
ruined  castle.  It  occupies  nearly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient 
Caainum,  which  was  colonised  by  the  Komans  in  B.C.  312,  and 
was  afterwards  a  flourishing  provincial  town.  On  its  ruins  sprang 
up  San  Germano  during  the  middle  ages.  Pillars  of  great  anti- 
quity are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  churches.  Various  courts  have 
been  held  here  by  popes  and  emperors,  and  in  1230  peace  was 
concluded  here  between  Gregory  IX.  and  Frederick  II.  The  foggy 
character  of  the  climate  is  alluded  to  by  the  ancients. 

After  traversing  the  uninteresting  town,  we  turn  to  the  left 
and  follow  the  road  coming  from  the  N.,  which  coincides  with 
the  Via  Laiina.  About  1/2  M.  from  the  town,  on  the  right,  are 
situated  the  colossal  remains  of  an  ^Amphitheatre,  which,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  preserved  at  Monte  Casino,  was  erected  by 
Ummidia  Quadratilla  at  her  own  expense.  The  foundress  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  his  letters  (vli.  24)  as  a  lady  of  great  wealth, 
who  up  to  a  very  advanced  age  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  theatrical 
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perform Biir.es.  Farther  on,  atii)  s  little  hl^Lcr  op,  atatids  a  square 
mgnnnient  built  of  Isrge  blocVs  of  tiavortini),  with  four  niches,  and 
sormounteii  by  a  dome,  now  oonyerted  into  the  chuifh  *Det 
OroeepDO  (tustodian  3-4  soldi).  <.hi  the  oppoaite  bank  of  the 
:^pido  lay  the  villa  of  M.  Terentius  Tairo,  where,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Cleero  (Phil.  ii.  40),  M.  Antony  afterwards  indulg- 
ed in  hie  wild  orgiCE.  —  The  path,  leading  bark  to  the  town  from 
CiocetUso  is  probably  the  ancient  "Via  Latina.  and  trares  of  anci- 
ent pavemenkare  OG<:>sianally  obsened.  From  this  path,  by  keep- 
ing to  the  high  ground  to  the  left,  we  may  proceed  to  Monte 
Oulno  wlthoiit  returning  to  the  tawn. 

The  monastery  of  *IIaiita  Cuino,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill 
to  the  W,  of  the  town,  is  reached  in  I'/i  hr.  The  path,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  affords  eiquisite  views  of  the  valley  of  the 
Gaiigtlano  and  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  monastery  was 
(Onitded  by  St.  Benediot  in  529,  on  the  site  of  an  anoient  temple 
of  Apollo,  to  which  Dante  alludes.  (Parad.  xxii,  37),  and  from 
tta  magnificent  Bituatlon  alone  would  be  entitled  to  a  visit. 

St.  Bencdiul  ii  said  tii  b&ye  had  his  eel).     Several  Cdcbtx  are  tonii^<:tfld  hv 

slalncB  of  SI.  Bcncditl    and   his  aislcr  SI.  Sclii.luBlica.     Oq  a  (qiilra   apace 

tuVohuTo'h,  trccLtil  in  1727  lo'replal:c  thi:  ancient 'cdiQcc  founded  lie  8L 
Benedict.  Thu  rurlunei  of  the  abbuy  are  recorded  in  I.BlIn  ahovn  Itae 
eatraBce  of  the  liall.  The  principal  ilaor  of  the  cbanh  Is  of  bronie 
■Bd  )a  iucriheil  wilh  a  list.  Inlaid  in  lUvef,  of  all  llie  posHuions  of  (he 
abber  In  1066.  It  wu  eiccutcd  si  CoDsUotlnople  by  ut^er  of  the  Abbot 
Desiderlnt,  atlarwards  Pope  Viclnr  111.     The  interior  Is  richly  decaratpd 

U  K  maoioleaini  one  to  the  moniory  of  Kalro  do'  Media  (p.  18},  who 
waa  drowned  ia  the  eariglianu  In  IKH,  eiecuted  by  FruneMn)  Bmiallt  bj 
onlsr  of  Clement  Vll. ;  the  oilier  (hat  of  Ouldone  Fleramoiu,  laal  Princa 
aT  Mlgmno.  Ben»tb  llie  high  altar,  with  Its  rich  marble  decontloiu,  m- 
'ootn  tbe  remains  of  %t.  Benedict  and  his  sistor  Bt.  ScbolBstloa.  The  snb- 
inraDeaD  chapel  enntslBs  paintings  by  Xarte  ia  Siiaa  and  JUaztarmvl. 
Vbe  choir-iialls  are  adr>rned  with  adminhle  carving  fby  Coltccie,  im], 
md  the  elupela  idjnlDJnj  the  altar  witb  costly  moulca.  Ahovc  Iba  doors 
mma  on  the  eeillnR  are  frcHDns  hy  tnis  aiordano  (ISTTl,  rcprrsentlne  the 
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The  '^Arohivei  comprise  a  still  rarer  collection,  eouiating  of  about  800 
documents  of  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  etc.,  and  the  complete  series  of 
papal  bulls  which  relate  to  Monte  Casino,  beginning  with  the  11th  cent., 
many  of  them  with  admirable  seals  and  impressions.  Among  the  letters 
are  those  exchanged  by  Don  Erasmo  Oattolot  the  historian  of  tiie  abbey, 
with  learned  contemporaries.  At  the  end  of  an  Italian  translation  of 
Boccaccio''s  ^De  Claris  Hulieribus''  is  a  letter  of  Saltan  Mohunmed  II.  4o 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  complaining  of  the  pontlflTs  preparations  for  war  and 
promising  to  be  converted  as  soon  as  he  should  yisit  Borne,  together 
with  an  unfavourable  answer  from  the  pope.  An  ancient  bath-seat  in 
rosso  antico,  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Liris,  is  also  preserved  here.  The 
tower  in  which  St.  Benedict  is  said  to  have  lived  contains  pictorea  by 
Novelliy  Bpagnoletto^  and  others.  .[•^. 

The  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  allowed  to  continue  its  existence  in  the  form  of  an  edu- 
cational establishment,  has  ever  been  conspicuous  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  its  inmates  have  discharged  their  higher  duties. 
They  are  the  intelligent  keepers  of  one  of  the  most  precious  libraries 
in  the  world ,  and  they  educate  about  eighty  students  of  theology. 
The  monks  at  present  number  about  thirty,  including  Tosti,  the 
historian  of  literature,  and  there  are  ten  lay  brethren,  twenty 
pupils  of  the  upper  classes,  and  numerous  servants.  The  institution 
also  comprises  a  telegraph-office  and  a  printing-office.  The  revenues 
once  amounted  to  100,000  ducats  per  annum,  but  are  now  reduced 
to  about  20,000. 

The  monastery  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  in  all  di- 
rections, which  the  visitor  should  not  omit  to  enjoy  from  the 
different  points  of  view.  To  the  W.  and  S.  extends  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Garigliano  with  its  numerous  villages,  separated  from 
the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  the  sea  is  occasionally 
distinguishable.  To  the  E.  is  the  valley  of  S.  Germane,  com- 
manded by  the  rocky  summits  of  the  Abruzzi.    To  the  N.  a  wild 

mountainous  district. 

Close  to  the  monastery  rises  the  Monte  Cairo ,  upwards  of  5000  ft.  in 
height,  which  may  be  ascended  in  3-4  hrs.;  the  view  from  the  summit 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  extending  from  M.  Cavo  in  the 
Alban  range  to  Camaldoli  near  Naples. 

Continuation  op  Journey  to  Naples.  To  the  left,  beyond 
S.  German© ,  we  perceive  the  villages  of  Ctrvaro^  8.  Vittore,  and 
8.  Pieiro  in  Fine.  100  M.  Rocca  d^Evandro.  The  train  quits  the 
valley  of  the  Garigliano,  and  enters  a  richly  cultivated  defile, 
beyond  which  the  country  towards  the  right  becomes  flatter. 
104 V2  M.  Mignano.  The  train  now  runs  towards  the  S.  through  a 
a  barren,  undulating  tract,  which  separates  the  Garigliano  from  the 
Volturno.    107  M.  Prtsenzano^  which  lies  on  the  slope  to  the  left. 

114  M.  Caianiello  Vairano,  whence  a  high  road  leads  through 
the  Abruzzi  to  Pescara  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice  (R.  15),  and  to  Aquila 
and  Terni  (R.  16). 

117^2  M.  Rinrdo-j  the  village,  with  an  old  castle,  lies  on  the 
left. 

121  M.  Teanoi  the  town  (Locanda  dell'  Italia;  5000  inhab.) 
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lies  at  some  distance  to  tlie  right,  at  tho  base  of  the  lofty  Roeea 
Monfinay  an  extinct  volcano  (3420  ft.).  The  extensive,  but 
dilapidated  old  castle  was  erected  in  the  15th  cent,  by  the  dukes 
of  Sessa.  Ancient  columns  in  the  cathedral,  inscriptions,  remains 
of  a  theatre,  and  other  antiquities  are  now  the  sole  vestiges  of 
the  venerable  Teanum  Sidicinumj  once  the  capital  of  the  Sidicini, 
which  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites  In  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  after- 
wards subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  in  Strabo's  time  the  most 
flourishing  inland  city  of  Campania  after  Capua. 

From  Teano  the  train  turns  to  the  right  to  the  village  of  — 

1251/2  M.  Sparanisi,  whence  a  road  leads  to  Gaeta  (p.  17). 

About  4  M.  to  the  N.  £.  of  the  railway  to  the  left  lies  Calvi^  the 
ancient  CaleSy  a  Roman  colony  fonnded  B.  C.  332,  the  wine  of  which 
(vinum  Calenum)  is  praised  by  Horace.  It  now  consists  of  a  few  houses 
only,  but  contains  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  other  anti- 
quities.   Carriage  with  one  horse  from  Capua,  and  back,  2-3  fr. 

As  the  train  proceeds  we  obtain  for  the  first  time  a  view  of  Mt. 
Vesuvius  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  and  then  of  the  island  of 
Ischia  in  the  same  direction.  1241/2  M.  Pignataro.  Tho  train  now 
intersects  the  plain  of  the  VoltumOj  a  river  94  M.  in  length,  the 
longest  in  Lower  Italy.  We  now  enter  upon  the  vast  plains  of  the 
ancient  Campania  (now  Terra  di  Lavoro),  which,  like  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  are  of  volcanic  origin ,  but  incomparably  superior 
in  fertility,  and  admirably  cultivated.  The  district,  one  of  the 
most  luxuriant  in  Europe ,  is  capable  of  yielding,  in  addition  to 
the  produce  of  the  dense  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  two  crops  of 
grain  and  one  of  hay  in  the  same  season. 

135  M.  Capna.  —  inns.  Albsboo  &  Tbattoeia  del  Centbo  ,  in 
the  Piazza  de**  Giudici.  —  Carriage  from  the  station  to  the  town  with 
one  horse  (cittadina)  25,  with  two  horses  (carozza)  50  c. ;  per  hour,  1  or 
2  fr.  \  to  Caserta  1  fr.  90  or  3  fr.  90  c.  ^  to  Aversa  3  or  6  fr.  -,  to  8.  Maria 
Capua  Vetere  90  c.  or  2  fr.;  to  8.  Angelo  in  Formis  1  fr.  20  or  2  fr.  50  c. 

Capua,  a  fortified  town  with  13,300  inhab.,  the  residence  of 
an  archbishop,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volturno,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  surrounded.  It  was  erected  in  the  9th  cent., 
after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Capua,  on  the  site  of  Caai- 
Uwum,  a  town  which  was  conquered  by  Hannibal  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  fell  to  decay  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right  on  entering  the  town,  and  taking  the  first  street 
to  the  left,  we  reach  the  Piazza  de'  Giudici,  or  market-place  in 
6  min.,  and  then  enter  the  Via  del  Duomo  to  the  right. 

The  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  possesses  a  hand- 
some entrance  court  with  ancient  columns,  but  in  other  respects 
has  been  entirely  modernised. 

Intebior.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left:  Madonna  della  Rosa  of  the  i3th 
century.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  right:  Madonna  with  two  saints  by  Silvestro 
de^  Buoni.  The  Cbtpt,  dating  from  the  Romanesque  period,  but  now  mo- 
dernised, contains  Afosaies  from  an  old  pulpit,  a  Roman  Sarco^h<x^yx^ 
with  a  representation  of  the  Hunt  of  Meleager,  aniV  a  Holt|  Sepu\cKre  Vj 
Bernini  y  being  one  of  his  best  works. 

The  Via  del  Duomo y  passing  thiougli  an  attYi^v^ ,  \^«A^  Xo  v^^ 
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Corso  Museo  Campano.  (Proceeding  thence  in  a  straight  direction, 
we  may  reach  the  ramparts,  which  command  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  Voltnrno.)^  In  this  street,  on  the  right,  is  situated  the  Museo 
Campano y  which  is  entered  from  the  first  side-street  on  the  right. 
It  is  open  to  the  public  daily,  9-3  o'  clock,  except  on  Sundays  and 

festivals. 

The  Court  contains  reliefs  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua  (see  below) ; 
inscriptions^  ancient  sarcophagi,  including  one  of  the  period  of  Con- 
stantine;  mediaeval  tomb-monuments ;  a  sitting  statue  of  Frederick  II. 
(now  sadly  mutilated  and  without  its  head),  wliich  formerly  surmounted 
the  gateway  of  the  tSte-de-pont  constructed  by  him  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Voltumo  about  1240,  and  destroyed  in  1557;  heads  of  statues  of  Pe- 
trus  de  Vineis  and  Thaddseus  of  Suessa,  and  a  colossal  head  of  *Capua 
Imperiale''  (casts  at  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Naples),  also  from  Frede- 
rick II. 's  tSte-de-pont.  The  rooms  in  the  Imteeiob  contain  ancient  ter- 
racottas, vases,  coins,  a  few  pictures  of  little  value,  and  a  small  library. 

The  bridge  across  the  Volturno,  restored  in  1756,  is  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  St.  Nepomuc.  Beyond  it  is  an  inscription  in 
memory  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Torre  Mignana  within, 
and  the  Cappella  de*  Morti  without  the  town  commemorate  the 
sanguinary  attack  made  on  Capua  by  Cssar  Borgia  in  1501,  on 
which  occasion  5000  lives  were  sacrificed. 

On  our  left  after  the  train  has  crossed  the  Volturno,  lies  the 
battle-field  on  which  King  Francis  II.  was  defeated  by  the  Qari- 
baldians  and  Piedmontese  on   1st  Oct.  1860. 

139  M.  8.  Maria  di  Capua  Vetera  (LocandaRoma)  is  a  prosper- 
ous little  town,  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  ancient  Capua,  contain- 
ing some  interesting  ruins. 

Capua^  founded  by  the  Etruscans  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Sabellian 
tribes,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Romans  B.C.  343,  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion against  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  Owing  to  the  luxuriant  fertility  of 
the  district,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  city  developed  themselves  at  an 
early  period ,  but  it  soon  became  noted  for  its  effeminacy  and  degeneracy. 
When  in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  it  was  the  largest  city  in  Italy  after  Rome 
and  contained  3(X),(X)0  inhabitants.  In  the  2nd  Punic  War,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannse  (B.  C.  216),  it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  who  took  up  his 
winter-quarters  here.  That  his  army  had  become  so  enervated  by  their  resi- 
dence at  Capua  as  no  longer  to  be  a  match  for  the  Romans,  is  doubtless  a  mere 
hypothesis.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Romans  soon  regained  their  su- 
periority, and  after  a  long  siege  reduced  the  town,  B.C.  211.  Its  punishment 
was  a  severe  one,  and  the  inhabitants  were  entirely  deprived  of  all  civic  pri- 
vileges. It  was  rescued  from  its  abject  condition  by  Csesar,  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors regained  its  ancient  splendour.  It  continued  to  prosper  until  the  wars 
of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lombards.  In  the  8th  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  and  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the  modern  Capua  (p.  7). 

Proceeding  straight  from  the  station,  taking  the  first  street  to 
the  left,  and  following  the  Via  S.  Sebastiano  in  nearly  the  same 
direction  to  its  farther  end  (5  min.),  we  turn  to  the  left  into  the 
Via  Anfiteatro  which  leads  in  a  curve  round  the  town  to  (10  min.) 
the  ancient  amphitheatre.  Before  reaching  it,  we  cross  an  open  space 
where  we  observe  on  the  left  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Triumphal  Arch, 
now  a  gate,  through  which  the  Capua  road  passes. 

The  *Amphithbatrb  of  Capua  (adm.  1  fr.  for  each  pars.), 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  after  the  Colosseum  at 
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Home  the  Urgest,  in  Italy,  ia  coiictmrted  of  travHCtine.  The  longnr 
diamBter  is  185  yiU.,  the  shorter  153  yds.  in  length.  The  aiena 
■Deaeures  S3  yde.  hy  49  yda.  Three  nf  its  passages  are  tolerably 
■well  preserved,  but  of  the  80  entrance-irches  two  only.  The 
kejEtoDes  are  decorated  with  images  of  gods.  The  Anna,  with 
itH  substructluns,  pasaigee,  and  dens  for  the  wild  be&Bta  (to  nhinh 
■  itijtcaee  descends  from  the  pagsage  to  the  left^  is,  like  that 
of  FouuDli,  better  dellned  than  that  uf  tlte  Colosseum  at  Rome. 
The  Paiiagea  contain  remains  of  ancient  der.orations ,  fragments 
of  columns,  baa  -  reliefs .  etc.  To  the  right,  near  t~ 
tbe  visitor  may  asrend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  a 
order  to  ohtain  a  socvay  of  the  ruina  themBelvefl,  and  nf  the  ei- 
tensive  Eurrouiidlng  plain.  Large  schoolB  were  once  maintained 
at  Capua  for  the  training  of  gladiators,  and  it  was  here  in  D,  C. 
83,  that  the  dangerous  War  of  the  Gladiators  under  Spartaciii  the 
Thracian  broke  out,  which  was  with  difflatilty  quelled  by  Grassus 
two  years  later. 

Ahove  Cipnft  tIbfb  Mrmi  TVala.  ouce  the  slto  of  a  tcmpla  of  JupilBT, 

S.  Maria,  itaDda  the  old  cbunh  nf  S.  Angrle  in  Fermli,  with  HysBDCinc 
fnacdei  Df  Ihe  11th  cenl.  (raluahls  In  Mm  hlators  o!  art),  occu]iyinE  tho 
alld  of  a  eelebrated  temple  ut  Diana,  aiannd  which  a  village  bad 
sttabllihed  iUclf. 

The  high  mad  from  Capua  to  Maddalonl  [p.  10)  by  S.  Maria 
and  Caseita  presents  a  sr^ne  of  brisk  trafHn^  and  a  drive  by 
carriage  (p.  7}  through  this  gardon-like  district  is  pruferablB  (o 
the  railway  joumey.  The  road  from  K.  Maria  to  Cascrta  (a  drive  of 
Yj  lir.J  passes  two  handsome  itoman  tombs. 

H2'/i  M.   Cajerta  —   Hoteli.    -Vn-rmuA,  wilh  garden,  It.  2.  R. 

VSif  m''Fi'iSi^'  ^A1f  fhe'lirce'-'  lli'^Hlil'tratorii"  '- iril^e  mn 'd 
^fUita  wi^  its  cojonoadeH,  at  tbe  enlrancfl  to  the  town  from  tbe  palaue, 
U  m.  bvauiFilu  Onfi. 

Ouiiags  with  one  horse,  per  drive  35  c.  Cvettura  semplice'  ptin 
iftsaBn'),  with  Iwn  horgea  6U  c. ;  to  B.  Knla  dl  Capua  Velere  1  (r.  lt>  or 
afr.  aO,  10  Capua  2rr.  TQ  or  a  fr.  SO  e. 

Foi  a  riot  lo  lie  Faiaet  [interim  94;  tbe  garden  (ill  aonget)  a  per- 
meiao  from  tbe  rnya]  intcndant  at  (be  Falaixu  Reale  at  Hayles  (p.  36) 
Is  reqolKd,  Iml  il  may  ifnoeesfary  be  obtained  tli rough  one  of  tbe  bolel- 
knpfva  at  CaBurta.    Fee  1  fr.  \  for  tbe  <bapel  ^  c. 

Outfla,  a  clean  and  well-built  town  with  19,000  inhab.  ('nom- 
mune'  30,000)  and  a  large  garrison,  may  be  called  tbe  Versailles 
of  Naples.  It  possesses  several  palaces  and  barracks,  ajid  is  the 
resideniie  of  tbe  prefect  of  the  province  of  Caserta.  It  was  founded 
in  the  6th  cent,  by  the  Lombards  on  the  elope  of  tbe  hill,  but  the 
modem  town  stands  on  lower  ground. 

The  *  Rayul  Fiitiice  of  Caserta,  opposite  the  station,  was  erected 
in17a2,  by  Vanvlteili,  by  order  of  King  Charles  ID.,  in  the  richest 
Itallati  palatial  style.  It  forms  a  rectangle.  The  S.  side  la  &^  f\. 
lutg  and  134  ft.  high,  with  thirty-seven  windows  \i\  etoAvaWivi- 
Tbe  courts  of  the  palace  are  traversed   by  a  ojjlonTwAe ,  Stoni  'il&<i 
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centre  of  wMch  ascends  the  handsome  marble  staircase,  with  116 
steps.  The  statue  of  Yanyitelli,  by  Bnccini,  -was  erected  in  1879. 
The  palace  is  at  present  unoccupied. 

The  Ghafbl,  lavishly  decorated  with  marble,  imitated  lapis  lazuli, 
and  gold,  contains  a  ^Presentation  in  the  Temple**  by  Mengs^  five  paintings 
hy  Concay  and  an  altar-piece  by  Bonito.  —  The  Thgatbb  is  adorned  with 
twelve  Corinthian  columns  of  African  marble  from  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis  at  Pozzuoli,  and  contains  forty  boxes,  besides  that  appropriated  to 
the  royal  family. 

The  *Oarden,  with  its  lofty  pruned  hedges,  contains  beautiful 
fountains  and  cascades,  adorned  with  statues.  The  grand  terrace 
above  the  cascade  (2  M.  from  the  palace)  affords  beautiful  points 
of  view.  The  Botanical  Garden  is  interesting  as  proving  that  the 
trees  of  the  colder  north  can  be  grown  here  with  success.  The  Ca- 
sino Reale  di  8.  Leuciy  in  the  park,  about  2  M.  to  the  N.,  com- 
mands another  fine  prospect. 

Caserta  is  the  junction  of  the  Naples  and  Foggia  railway 
(R.  14),  which  runs  above  our  line  as  far  as  the  next  station  — 

146  M.  Maddaloni;  the  town  (19,600  inhab.),  situated  to  the 
left,  with  an  extensive  deserted  palace  of  the  Garaffa  family,  is 
commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.  On  the  Foggia  line,  21/2  M. 
distant,  are  situated  the  Ponti  deUa  VaUe,  a  celebrated  aqueduct 
constructed  by  Vanvitelli  to  supply  the  gardens  of  Caserta  with 
water,  and  usually  visited  from  Maddaloni. 

150  M.    Cancello ,  whence  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Avellino 

(R.  112). 

Fbom  Cancello  to  Benkvento,  25  M.  Since  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way (R.  14)  the  high  road  has  been  used  for  the  local  traffic  only.  It  leads 
by  S.  Felice  and  Arienzo,  and  then  passes  through  a  narrow  defile,  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  identical  with  the  Furculce  Caudince  which  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  whence  it  ascends  to  the  village  of 
Arpaia  (the  ancient  Caudium  according  to  some).  It  next  passes  the 
small  town  of  Montesarchio^  with  its  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the 
d''AvaIos  family,  and  recentlv  used  as  a  state  prison,  in  which,  among  others, 
the  well-known  Poerio  (d.  1867)  was  confined. 

To  the  left  we  observe  Monte  Somma^  which  conceals  the  cone 
of  Vesuvius  (p.  117).  154V2  M.  Acerra  (14,500  inhab.)  was  the 
ancient  Acerrae,  to  which  the  Roman  citizenship  was  accorded  as 
early  as  6.  C.  332.  The  train  crosses  the  trenches  of  the  Regi 
Lagni,  which  drain  the  marshes  of  Pantano  delV  Acerra,  the 
ancient  Clanius,  now  VAgno,  and  form  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Caserta  and  Naples.  162  M.  Casalnuovo.  Vesu- 
vius becomes  visible  on  the  left. 

163  M.  Naples.    Arrival,  see  p.  20. 

2.    From  Eome  to  Naples 

by  the  Pontine  Harihes,  Terraoina,  Cbteta,  and  Gapva. 

This  road,    until  recently  the   principal  route    between  Central   and 

Southern  Italy,  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  peninsula.    During  the  Samnite 

w&r,  B.  G.  312,   the  Via  Appia  from  Rome  to  Capua  (p.  1)  was  constructed 

by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  with  it  the  present  road  is  nearly  iden- 
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rulai  sUtlan  (p.  tTwEIIi  llie  preceaing  malG,  i  H.'sTiDvii  Cspus. 

Since  (he  opening   of  (he  tuIIitbt    tbls  r(«d  has  been  \ieet  tor  Ibe 

MTeller,  aa  I(  tnTones  a  singuLiirly  sllmctive  dlstrtcl,  nd  <i  one  of  (lie 
motl  beaultfnl  routes  In  ItMy.  Tbs  drive  by  CBiriBge  from  Some  to  Triples 
li  ftliD  piererable  lu  tbe  railway  junrnsy  in  (bis  respaM,  that  (be  trKnalllon 

wu  >  tiivooritB  bannt  of  brigands  in  1880-70,  hut  aince  tbe  snneiati™ 
uf  the  States  of  the  Church  to  Italy  their  bands  have  been  diapersed.  The 
JrmTDe)'  may  also  be  OLCompliaheil  by-  dlllgflncii  u  far  u  VelletH  (office 
nmr  the  Teatro  Argentina),  but  (bis  rcflulrcB  an  additional  day,  nhlch 
night  probably  be  better  employed,  ^bs  maUria  which  prevaila  in  the 
marshy  diitrlcla  In  aniDmer  1b  considered  eipecially  nniions  during  Blcen, 
The  diligence  enndnctnni  regard  tobacco  amolie  u  tbe  most  en^tonl  anU- 
dola  to  the  polaon  of  the  atmoaphere.  Ho  riBk  need  be  apprehended 
during  the  colder  seSBona.  There  are  fairly  eocMl  butcla  at  lerracina  and 
Pormla. 

The  whole  Journey  occupies  tbree  days:  ~  1st  Dis.    Railvny   to  Fil- 

fM  In  '/i-l'/ihr.  (fares  Itc.  16,  S  [r.  3a,  2  tr.  Wc;  exureae,  H  fr.  40, 
b.  30g.)i  tbonee  diligence  (starling'  at  S  a.m.;  tarelfr.}  in  7  hre.  to 
Ttrraema  (tWI  Theodoric'a  palace).  -  2sa  D«t.  BilieBBce  (generally  about 
1L80  ».Bi.  1  6','i  fr.)  10  FOrmia  In  eVi  bn.  The  e:ioiuiilon  lo  Gneta  is  more 
aaally-  made  on  the  some  day  if  a  omrriage  )>b  hired  from  Terraclna  to 
Vomlo.  —  3bd  DAT.  Diligence  (atarlina  al  6  p.m.-,  3>/,  fr.)  lo  Spanaiii 
in  S'h  hrs-,  and  railway  thence  lo  Naples  In  V/r'J'/i  tin.  [farea  6  fr.  4fi, 
ifr.  4fi,3  fr.  10  c. ;  Bipreas,  B  fr.  SO,  4  tr.  75  c.).  The  dlllgenco  from  Spa. 
mrtsl  tfaU  lery  early  In  Ihe  morning. 

To  VeUetri,  SD'/j  M-,  bbb  p.  1.  The  high  road  here  descands  to 
&a  plain  to  tbe  right.  About  I'/s  H.  befoTO  reaching  CJBtema  tlie 
roid  agalD  unites  with  the  ancient  Via  Appin,  The  estenaive 
oA  foiesla  here  were  once  a  notociJius  haimt  of  banditti.  On  the 
height  to  the  left  we  observe  the  villages  of  Coti  and  Itorma  (see 
Baedektr'i  Ctnlral  Itnly). 

Farthar  oii,  below  Nonas,  stands  Sermanela  oo  an  emlu- 
enee,  with  an  ancient  castle  of  Che  Oaetani  family,  who  thence 
derive  theii  ducal  title.  Towards  the  sea,  to  the  right,  rises  the 
llDlated  Uonte  Clicello  (p.  13;|.  Ciitenu  (La  Foita),  Tl/i  M- 
him  Telletrl ,  a  small  town  with  a  castle  of  the  Gaetsni, 
situated  on  tha  last  hl!t  beface  tbe  PontinB  marsheB  are  reached, 
WIS  called  Cistema  Heronle  in  tha  middle  ages,  and  is  belii^vcd 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient   Tres  Tabemae. 

17  M.  (from  Velletrl)  Torre  ire  Ponli,  a  solitary  post-honse, 
where  the  diligence  halts  for  an  hour  and  changes  horses,  is  a 
miserable  tavern.  Terraulna  U  22^2  ^-  distant.  (Sermaneta, 
5  M.  diitant  from  Torre  tre  Poiiti,  may  be  visited  thence;  see 
ibove-l  About  '/a  M.  farther  the  road  crosses  the  IVtufii  \i^  rav 
incient  bridge,  restored,  as  the  inscription  rewitlB,  t>"i  tiaiMi. 
We  now  reach  the  Foatiae  Harshes  fPuLudi   PonliHel,  -fl'Vi^c'a, 
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vary  in  breadth  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  from  6  to 
11  M.,  and  from  Nettuno  to  Terracina  are  31  M.  in  length.  A 
very  small  part  of  them  only  is  cultivated.  ITiey,  however,  afford 
extensive  pastures ,  the  most  marshy  parts  being  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  cattle.  Towards  the  sea  the  district  is  clothed 
with  forest  (macchia).  The  malaria  in  summer  is  a  dreadful 
scourge. 

According  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  5) ,  these  marshes  were 
anciently  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  occupied  by  twenty- 
four  villages,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  gradually  fell 
into  their  present  condition  owing  to  the  decline  of  agriculture. 
A  want  of  fall  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
The  streams  and  canals  are  totally  inadequate  to  carry  off  the 
excess  of  water  which  descends  from  the  mountains  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  its  escape  is  further  impeded  by  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  aquatic  plants.  Attempts  to  drain  the  marshes 
have  been  successively  made  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  in 
B.C.  312  (so  says  tradition),  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus 
130  years  later ,  by  Caesar,  Augustus,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  finally 
by  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths,  all  of  which  were  of  temporary 
benefit  only.  Similar  operations  were  undertaken  by  the  popes 
Boniface  VIII.,  Martin  V.,  Sixtus  V.,  and  Pius  VI.  To  the 
last  is  due  the  present  admirably  constructed  road  across  the 
marshes,  the  cost  of  which  amounted  to  1,622,000  scudi  (350,100  f. 
sterling). 

For  some  distance  the  road  follows  the  track  of  the  ancient  Via 
Appia  in  a  straight  direction,  skirting  the  Canal  deUe  Botte^ 
which  was  constructed  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  on  which 
Horace  performed  part  of  his  journey  to  Brundislum  (Sat.  i.  5). 

About  4  M.  from  Torre  tre  Ponti  is  Foro  Appio^  the 
ancient  Forum  Appii,  described  by  Horace  as  *differtum  nautis 
cauponibus  atque  malignis'.  Here,  and  at  Tres  Tabems,  the 
Apostle  Paul  met  his  ftiends  from  Rome  (Acts,  xxviii). 

The  road  pursues  a  perfectly  straight  direction,  shaded  by  a 
double  or  quadruple  avenue  of  stately  elms.  But  for  the  moun- 
tains to  the  left,  where  Sezza  has  for  some  time  been  visible,  the 
traveller  might  imagine  himself  transported  to  a  scene  in  Holland. 

A  conveyance  in  correspondence  with  the  diligence  from  Velletri  runs 
from  Foro  Appio  to  Sezza,  the  ancient  Volscian  Betia^  which  yielded  a 
favourite  wine.  It  is  situated  above  the  marshes  on  a  hill  which  the  old 
road  to  Naples  skirted.  The  fragments  of  the  old  walls  and  of  a  so-called 
Temple  of  Saturn  are  still  to  be  seen.  —  Instead  of  ascending  the  hill  of 
Sezza,  we  may  follow  the  road  skirting  its  base  to  — 

Fipemo  (6  M.),  the  ancient  Privemum  of  the  Volsci,  which  long  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  a  Roman  colony,  the  traces 
of  which  are  seen  >/4  M.  to  the  N.  in  the  plain,  on  the  way  to  Frosinone. 
This  plain  is  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  studded  with  ruined  castles 
and  villages :  Rocca  Oorga^  Mtxenza^  liocca  Secca^  Prossedi^  etc.  About  3  M. 
farther,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amaseno^  is  situated  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Fossa  J^uova,  where  Thomas  Aquinas  died  in  1274  while  on  his  way  to 


viOlcy  of  the  Aiuueno,    about  9  H.  .Ilslsnl,    ara  huLb  faoKius   tm  tbe 

for  tb«  >iidi>eit)>  of  (he  brigands. 

The  rond  purauea  a  strBight  diiectioa  an  b.  caissd  embaiiti- 
meiit,  «ud  leads  tu  Boccn  di  fiunie  anil  Afesii.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  pOBt-lionsB  at  Mesa  ate  two  aiiuient  mile-stones  of  Trajan. 
Ill  the  vicinity  are  the  niiiis  ol  a  t<inib  on  a  square  basement 
of  massive  blocks  of  limestone,  obtained  from  tlie  iieiglibouriiig 
Tolflcian  mountains. 

Ponte  Magyiore  is  the  next  post'Station.  Beyoud  it  the  road 
craaaee  the  Amaicna,  into  which  the  Ufcnle  empties  itself  a  little 
higher  up. 

We  Boon  reach  the  localit)'  which  Horace  mentions  as  the  site 
at  the  grore  and  fonntain  of  Feronia  (^Sat.  i.  5,  '23),  but  no 
trices  of  either  are  novi  Tialble.  (They  were  perhaps  near  S.  Mar- 
(Ino.)  The  new  road  now  quits  the  Via  Appia  and  approaches 
the  mountains  to  the  left,  where  palms  and  pomegranates,  iuter- 
■peraed  with  orange  groves  and  aloes,  apprise  the  traveller  of 
Ms  entrance  into  Southern  Italy. 

To  Ibe  right,  tunardstheiea,  tbePmncmtBiiDOlTMa.  orCin'Ejla(1TIlft,1, 

■pioogu.  Tliia  was  tbeClTeeiiolUit  ucienti,  the  InditlonalsileofUiepalsca 
ndgrovaof  the  enchaDlresa  Clrie,  daugkleiof  theauD,  dsseribed  by  llamer. 
Qlsanliolaled  limestone  rock,  and  may  be  rea<:bediD  3hrs.  (ram  furraelaa 
bf  kEOOdpalbaJoBg  Ihcllion.  On  tbesuiiuniI,iieaF  S. /*'»«  towarda  ths  S. 
nd  fbrrr  iH  Paala  tawarda  (lie  W.,  amae  fn^meata  at  perceived  of  tbo 


iQtit.  In  ipring  BDil  .autumn  Ibe  rocks  arc  fre<iueDted  by  Innumerable  birds 

lerHMina  (OTnmi  Hotel  Boyat,  nt  the  S.  eutranoa  to  the  town, 
witL  s  view  of  the  sea  at  the  bach ;  *Locanda  NaaionaU,  in  the 
Raiza,  less  expensive),  situated  caiispicuously  on  a  rocky  emiu- 
enee  (Hor.  Sat.  1.  5,  26),  the  Amur  of  the  ancient  Volaci, 
Mid  the  Tanacina  of  the  Romans,  was  formerly  on  the  saufltics 
i>f  Uie  papal  domluiDUB ,  and  still  congtituteB  the  natural  frontier 
town  between  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  Pop.  7300.  It  is  an  an- 
dAnt  episcopal  residence,  and  is  one  of  the  mast  picturesque  spots 
In  Jtalf.  The  high  road  intersects  the  e^ttensive  but  thinly  peopled 
qsutei  of  the  town  which  was  founded  by  Pius  VI. ,  while  the 
OM  town  is  built  on  the  alope  at  the  hill.  Above  the  latter 
qtlond  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  crowned  by  the  lemaina  ot 
the  pslsce  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogotti. 

The  "Caltedralt  S.  Pietro  is  believed  to  occnpy  the  site  of 
tunple  of  Jupiter  AnxUrus.  The  vestibula  rests  on  ten  ancient 
3,  with  reunmbeiit  lions  at  their  bases.  On  the  ritcht  \« 
•utique  sarcophagus,  which,  according  to  l\ie  \\iacri^\.\oiv, 
torturing  the  early  Ciiristiaus.      TVt  ^ai6mo\A  il^ 
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the  square  in  which  the  cathedral  stands  dates  from  the  Roman 
period. 

Interior.  The  beantiful  fluted  columns  of  the  Canopp  in  the  in- 
terior belonged  to  the  ancient  temple.  The  Pulpit,  with  its  ancient 
mosaics,  rests  on  columns  with  lions  at  their  bases.  —  The  Clock  Toweb 
(ascended  by  91  steps)  commands  an  extensive  prospect. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  may  be  attained  directly  from 
the  new  town  in  8/4  hr. ,  but  more  conveniently  firom  the  old 
town,  the  route  being  partly  by  an  ancient  road  passing  remains 
of  tombs  and  ancient  walls,  and  then  leading  to  the  right  through 
olive  plantations.  The  whole  excursion  requires  about  3  hrs.; 
guide  unnecessary.  The  *Pnlaee  of  TheodoriCy  King  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, erected  about  500  A.D.  and  afterwards  converted  into  a 
castle,  occ/upies  the  summit.  A  corridor  of  twelve  arches  opens 
towards  the  sea  on  the  S.  side.  The  purposes  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  structure  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

*yiew  admirable.  Towards  the  W.  the  prospect  embraces  ihe 
plain  as  far  as  the  Alban  Mts.,  then  the  Monte  Circello  ;  towards 
the  S.  are  the  Pontine  or  Ponza  Islands,  the  N.W.  group  of  which 
comprises  Ponza  (PontiaB ,  once  a  Roman  colony),  Palmarola  (Pal- 
maria),  and  Zannone,  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  S.  group 
Ventotene  and  8,  Stefano ;  between  the  groups  lies  the  small  Island 
of  La  Botte,  The  islands  are  still  used,  as  in  ancient  times,  as  a 
place  of  detention  for  convicts.  Ventotene  is  the  Pandateria  of 
melancholy  celebrity,  to  which  Augustus  banished  his  abandoned 
daughter  Julia,  and  Tiberius  relegated  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Julia,  and  where  Nero  is  said  to  have  caused  his  divorced  wife 
Octavia  to  be  put  to  death.  Towards  the  E.  the  plain  of  Fondi  is 
visible ;  the  village  on  the  sea  is  Sperlonga  (p.  15) ;  farther  off  is 
the  promontory  of  Gaeta  with  the  Torre  d'Orlando  (p.  17),  and 
finally  the  island  of  Ischia. 

The  Harbour  of  Terracina,  still  recognisable  by  the  break- 
water, was  of  great  importance  during  the  Roman  period,  but 
is  now  entirely  filled  with  sand.  A  new  Molo  affords  indif- 
ferent shelter  to  coasting  vessels.  The  galley-slaves  at  the  bagno 
here  are  partly  employed  in  the  harbour  works,  and  partly  in 
the  quarries.  —  At  the  entrance  to  the  town  rises  a  picturesque 
mass  of  rock  on  the  roadside,  on  which  a  hermit  formerly  dwelt. 

Beyond  Terracina  the  road  follows  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Appia,  and  is  flanked  by  remains  of  ancient  tombs.  The  moun- 
tains which  we  skirt  approach  so  near  the  sea  as  occasionally 
to  leave  barely  space  for  the  road.  This  pass  was  the  andent 
Lautulae.  Here,  in  B.  C.  315,  the  Romans  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Samnltes,  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  War  Fabius  Maximus  kept 
Hannibal  in  check  here.  On  a  hill  about  Vs  ^-  ^  ^^^  left  1b 
situated  the  monastery  of  Retiro,  on  the  site  of  the  yilla  in 
which   the   emperor  Galba  was  born.     Then  to  the  right  Is  the 
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Lake  of  Fondi^  the  Lacus  Fundantu  or  AtnyelanfM  of  the  an- 
cients ,  named  after  the  town  of  Amyclae  which  is  said  to  haTO 
been  founded  here  by  fugitive  Laconians.  The  village  towards 
the  E.  on  the  slope  facing  the  sea  is  Sperlonga  (see  below). 

The  papal  frontier  was  formerly  at  Torre  deli*  Epitafia.  We 
next  reach  the  gateway  of  the  tower  de'  Conftnij  or  La  Portella, 
4  M.  from  Terracina.  On  a  height  to  the  left  is  the  village  of 
MonticeUi;  by  the  road-side  are  fragments  of  tombs.  We  now 
enter  the  extremely  fertile  Terra  di  Lavoro  (p.  7).  The  next 
place  (11  M.  from  Terracina)  is  Fondi  (5000  inhab.),  the  ancient 
Fundi,  where  Horace  derides  the  pride  of  a  civic  official  'with 
broad  purple  border  and  censer'  (Hor.  Sat.  1.  5,  34).  Change 
of  horses,  and  halt  of  ^4  hr.  (poor  inn).  The  Ckdteau,  part 
of  which  adjoins  the  inn,  is  miserably  dilapidated.  Some  of  the 
window-frames  and  decorations  in  the  most  tasteful  Renaissance 
style  testify  to  its  ancient  splendour.  In  the  16th  cent,  it  belong- 
ed to  the  Colonnas,  and  in  1534  it  was  occupied  by  the  beau- 
tiful Countess  Giulla  Qonzaga.  One  night  the  countess  narrowly 
escaped  being  captured  by  the  daring  pirate  Haireddin  Barbarossa, 
who  purposed  conveying  her  to  the  Sultan  Soliman  II.  Exasperated 
by  his  failure,  he  wreaked  his  revenge  on  the  town,  as  an  in- 
scription in  the  church  records.  The  town  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  Turks  in  1594.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  8.  Maria 
in  the  Gothic  style,  disfigured  in  the  interior  by  whitewash. 
It  contains  an  ancient  pulpit  adorned  with  mosaic,  and  on  the 
right  a  Madonna  by  Silvestro  de'  Buoni.  A  chapel  is  shown  in 
the  Dominican  monastery  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  otice  taught. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  town-walls  are  preserved. 
The  principal  street  coincides  with  the  ancient  Via  Appia.  In 
other  respects  the  town  is  a  sombre  looking  place,  and  like  Itri 
(see  below)  was  for  centuries  a  haunt  of  brigands. 

Beyond  Fondi  the  road  traverses  the  plain  for  3  M.,  after 
which  it  ascends  Monte  8.  Andrea  through  mountain  ravines, 
where  additional  horses  are  necessary.  It  then  descends  to  the 
poor  town  of  Itriy  with  a  ruined  castle,  once  notorious  for  the 
robberies  committed  there.  It  was  here  that  the  robber-chief 
Marco  Sciarra  promised  a  safe  conduct  and  protection  to  the  poet 
Tasso ;  and  Fra  Diavolo  (whose  real  name  was  Michele  Pezza)  was 
also  a  native  of  Itri.  He  was  at  last  captured  by  the  French 
near  Salerno  and  executed.  Anecdotes  are  still  related  of  this 
daring  brigand,  and  Washington  Irving's  sketch  'The  Inn  of 
Terracina',  the  foundation  of  Auber's  opera,  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  maintain  their  interest. 

A  mountainous  path  leads  from  Itri,  to  the  right,  in  2V4  hrs.  to  the 
fishing  village  of  Sperlongoy  situated  on  a  sandy  promontory,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  grottoes  (speluneae)  in  the  neighbouring  xoOfU.   \w  vyck.^ 
of  these,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  (Ann.  iv.  59),  Se^&uwft  sv^e^Sk.  Wi^  \\^^  ^'^  ^^~ 
berius,  which  was  iwperilled  by  a  falling  rock.    On  ttie  n««^  V>  XXve.  ^oNXa 
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we  observe  Roman  ruins,  and  the  grotto  itself  contains  benches  and  stucco 
ornaments.  The  excursion  may  best  be  made  by  boat  from  Gtaeta,  from 
which  Sperlonga  is  about  9V2  M.  distant. 

From  Itri  the  road  descends  for  some  distance  on  galleries, 
and  finally  between  woods  and  vineyards  towards  the  coast,  re- 
vealing an  exquisite  view  of  the  bay  of  Giieta,  with  its  glittering 
villas  and  other  edifices ;  in  the  distance  are  Ischia  and  Procida ; 
still  further  off  rise  the  Monte  S.  Angelo  (p.  152)  and  Vesuvius. 

Farther  on,  we  perceive  to  the  right,  in  the  middle  of  a 
vineyard,  on  a  square  base,  a  massive  round  tower,  believed 
to  be  Cicerone  Tomb.  It  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  not  far 
from  his  Formianum,  that  the  proscribed  orator,  who  sought 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  triumvirs  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus,  was  murdered  by  the  tribunes  Herennius  and  Popilius 
Laenas,  7th  Dec,  B.C.  43,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  On  a 
height  above  the  road  may  be  traced  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cicero.  Numerous  re- 
lics of  ancient  buildings  are  still  extant  on  the  whole  bay,  which, 
like  the  bay  of  Naples,  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
and  was  covered  with  the  most  sumptuous  villas.  Tradition  has 
assigned  several  of  these  to  Cicero,  but  without  the  slightest 
historical  foundation.     The  road  now  descends  to  Formia. 

Formia  (*H6tel  de  V Europe,  on  the  coast,  R.  1^2  ^^y  Pre- 
ferable to  the  inns  at  Gaeta),  the  ancient  Formiae,  a  town  with 
9600  Inhab.,  was  called  Mola  di  Gaeta  under  the  former  regime. 
The  beauty  of  its  situation  constitutes  its  sole  attraction.  The 
mountain-range  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  the  lower  slopes  being  clothed  with  gardens  of  lemons,  oranges, 
and  pomegranates,  and  with  vineyards  and  olive-plantations. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  points  is  the  so-called  Vilia  of 
Cicero y  or  Villa  Caposele,  above  the  town,  formerly  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Naples.  It  now  belongs  to  Sign.  Gaetano 
Rubino  (permission  to  visit  it  obtained  by  leaving  a  card  at  his  palazzo 
opposite  the  prefecture ;  boy  to  act  as  guide  V2  ^^0*  -^^  ^^  entrance 
are  ancient  inscriptions  and  statues.  The  Lower  Part  of  the  garden 
contains  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  villa,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  Cicero.  Among  the  vaulted  halls  is  one  with  eight 
columns  and  a  semicircular  apse,  now  converted  into  offices.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Gaeta,  General  Cialdini  established  his  head- 
quarters here.  The  Upper  Terrace  commands  an  uninterrupted 
survey  of  the  charming  bay,  Gaeta,  Ischia,  the  promontories  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  the  mountain  range  to  the  S.  of  the  Liris,  which 
separates  the  latter  from  the  region  of  the  Voltumo. 


Excursion  to  Gaeta,  4-5  hrs.  there  and  back. 

Formia  carries  on  a  brisk  traffic  with  Gaeta,  4S/4  M.  distant.  Seat 
in  public  conveyance  Vz  ^^•'•>  one-horse  carr.  there  and  back,  according 
to  tariff,  2  fr.,  or  with  a  stay  of  some  hours  3  fr.,  a  drive  of  */^  hr.j  by 
boat  somewhat  longer,  3-4  fr. 


«>»apiM.  AiriiM.  aT^     t? 

The  rnni)  nsneiids  through  Pnrmis,  siid  boyuiid  It  deanauda 
to  the  ooiBt,  wliich  it  thon  skirts.  Niuncrona  remsliia  of  villM, 
which  the  Romatts  were  in  tho  habit  of  bnildiog  Dot  into  tbe  Sen 
IB  ^  as  pnasible,  are  passed.  A-mniig  them  a  spot  h  pointed 
ODt  w  the  Bvene  of  the  assassliiBtion  of  Ciceio  (see  above).  Cuuiitry 
attrnntlTe.  Outside  the  town  extends  s  long  row  of  houses,  nalleil 
the  Borgo.  The  road  next  passes  tlie  fortifications,  which  still 
bear  traras  of  the  hombardnient  or  18G0, 

eaeta  (Atbergo  YUla  Qatia,  well  spoken  of;  Ilalia;  Caffi 
Naximnltj,  the  ancient  Pbrlua  Cnitla,  with  18,700  luhab.,  is  an 
important  fortreaa,  hnt  insignillcaNt  as  a  commercial  town.  The 
piomontory  of  Oaata  rBsemhlea  the  cape  of  Miseunm  in  formation, 
pntienting  from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  tutnnliis. 
Tradition  hoa  pointed  it  out  as  the  tomb  of  Caieta,  the  nurse  of 
jGueas,  and  Mnnatiua  Plaiicus  accordingly  erected  a  Donspicuaua 
and  Imposing  montiiaent  on  Its  Bummlt.  Froto  tbia  eminenco 
projects  a  lower  rock  which  beara  the  citadel  and  the  town, 
in^ttl  nf  the  place  was  flrit  pot  to  the 
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The  CtMtdralt  di  S.  Eritma  haa  a  remark  able  campanile;  at 
tbe  entrance  are  (ant  ancient  Golumna  and  relics  of  old  aaulptiiMs. 

iHTiaios  mndernlaed.  At  the  basic  Df  the  high  altar  (covered)  It  tbe 
banner  {iruaiinl.'il  by  Pope  Plus  V.  tn  Don  Jobn  of  j^ustria,  the  hero  of 
Lepaato,  r^prr«iii>l1iie  the  Eavlnur  wltb  SS.  I'et:r  and  Paul. 

Opposite  the  principal  portal  of  the  chnrch  is  a  BCulptured  Go- 
thic eolumn  resting  on  four  lions. 

Among  the  antiquities  may  be  mentioned  the  reniaina  nf  an 
amphithentto  wid  of  a  theatre,  and  also  a  column  bearing  the  tinmes 
of  the  twelve  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  riiiof  object  of  interest,  however,  is  the  so-cs1led  *ror*e 
d'OHumdo,  or  tomb  of  Munatius  Plaiicus,  the  contemporary  of 
Anguatua,  and  founder  of  Lyons  [B.  C.  4JI),  situated  on  the 
■umiulC  of  the  promontory.  Wa  ascend  from  the  Plan*  <n 
the   Gothic   ehuri'b   of  3.  Frsnccsoo,  begun  tv  ¥M4\\\ti.ft4  \"V- N» 
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1849,  seriously  damaged  in  1860,  and  since  completed;  then 
tarn  to  the  left  through  an  open  garden  gate,  and  reach  the 
Torre  by  a  good  winding  road  in  25  min.  The  tomb  consists 
of  a  huge  circular  structure  of  travertine  blocks,  resembling 
that  of  Caecilia  Metella  at  Rome.  Round  the  top  runs  a  frieze 
with  warlike  emblems.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  inscription :  L. 
Munatius  L.  f.  L.  n.  L.  pron.  Plancus  cos.  eens.  hnp.  iter. 
VII  vir  epulon.  triump.  ex  RaetiSy  aedem  Satumi  fecit  de  mani- 
bis,  agros  divisit  in  Italia  Beneventi,  in  Oallia  colonias  deduxit 
Lugudunum  et  Rauricam.  A  more  magnificent  site  for  such  a 
monument  cannot  well  be  conceived.  The  **View  towards  the 
N.W.  embraces  the  coast  as  far  as  Mte.  Circeo,  to  the  W.  the  sea 
with  the  Ponza  Islands,  to  the  E.  and  S.  the  bay  of  Gaeta,  Ischia, 
Procida,  Capri,  and  the  mountains  of  Misenum. 


Leaving  Formia,  the  road  now  turns  into  the  plain  of  the 
OariglianOj  the  Litis  of  the  ancients,  which  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Gaeta.  To  the  left,  before  reaching  the  bridge,  we  observe 
a  long  series  of  arches  of  the  ancient  aqueduct;  then  nearer 
the  road,  by  the  post-house,  remains  of  the  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre of  the  venerable  city  of  Mintumaej  on  the  ruins  of 
which,  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  has  sprung  up  the  small  town 
of  Traetto,  In  the  plain  towards  the  Liris  are  situated  the  marshes 
where  Marius  once  sought  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  hirelings 
of  Sulla.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Garigliano,  27th  Dec.  1503, 
Don  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  fought  the  decisive  battle  with  the 
French  which  placed  Naples  in  his  power.  Pietro  de'  Medici,  who, 
having  been  banished  from  Florence,  had  followed  the  French, 
endeavoured  to  escape  to  Gaeta  in  a  boat  with  four  field-pieces. 
The  boat,  however,  sank,  and  all  its  crew  were  drowned.  Pietro 
was  buried  at  Monte  Casino  (p.  5). 

The  suspension-bridge  over  the  Garigliano  (71/2  M.  from 
Formia),  constructed  in  1832,  is  the  oldest  in  Italy.  Before 
it  is  reached  the  present  road  quits  the  Via  Appia,  which  is 
distinctly  traceable  on  the  right  bank  as  far  as  Mondragone,  near 
the  Sinuessa  of  Horace  (destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  10th 
cent.),  where  to  his  great  joy  he  was  met  on  his  journey  (Sat. 
i.  5,  39)  by  his  friends  Plotius,  Yarius,  and  Virgil.  Horace  then 
crossed  the  Savo  (Savone)  by  the  Pons  Campanus  and  proceeded 
to  Capua.  The  present  road,  however,  turns  to  the  left  towards 
the  heights  of  Sant"  Agata  (change  of  horses,  halt  of  1/4  hr.), 
a  busy  post-station,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  road  leading  from 
Sessa  to  Mondragone.    The  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Campagua  Felice, 

and  among  them  the  lofty  Rocca  Monfina,  now  become  visible. 
The  Roeca  Monfina^  41/2  M.  from  Sanf  Agata,  is  easily  visited  thence. 
On  the  way  thither,  1/2  M.  from  Sanf  Agata,  on  a  volcanic  eminence,  lies 
SoMa,  the  ancient  Sttessa  Auntnca^  with  interesting  ruins  of  a  bridge, 
amphitheatre,  etc.    Other  relics  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  cathedral 
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ud  VlFBil  iiBve  immarlMised.    In   the  ilcinK;,  lowncds  (be  Voltat 
w«  She  Ager  tblirmt,  whore  exceUanl  wine  is  aUll  pmdocaa. 

The  road  fraoi  S&at'  Aga.ti.  to  SpvanUi  paeees  the  village  of 
Caseano.  tiotod  ftor  the  beauty  of  its  women.  The  same  lepu- 
tatlon  might  Indeed  be  falily  extended  to  the  whole  district  around 
the  Bny  of  Oaeta.  About  4  Iff.  bom  Caasano  a  road  to  the  len 
leads  to  Teano  (see  p.  6).  The  mad  then  oroases  the  Savone,  not 
far  team  the  pioturesqtie  castle  af  FrancoUii,  and  (L'/2  '^0  ''■^^'^heg 
the  railway-station  of  SpOTiiniai  (sea  p.  7),  whence  Naplua  la  rearhud 
by  railway  via  Capua  in  about  2  his. 


3.    From  Leghorn  to  Saplei  (by  i 
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iB  Uh  bar 

juurs  duriag  tba  day,  and  pr 

oceed  on  Iheir  way  at  ntgbt-, 

On  emerging  fioni  the  hatboar  of  Leghorn  the  steamer  aifoids 
■  beautiful  retrospect  of  Che  towu.  Towards  the  W.  rises  the 
island  of  Qorgonn.  The  vessel  steers  towards  the  S.  and  soon 
comes  tn  sight  of  the  island  of  Capraia,  while  the  dark  outlines  of 
Corsica  are  visibl  th    d   U  Th    Italian   coast   continues 


visible  on   the  E           1   to 

th     N  E    n      the  Apennines.     Th 

steamer   next  procsed     b 

tw    D   th     !  1     d   of   Elbu,   with  th 

Porto  Longone  a  d  th      It 

f  Palmt}  la   and  the  Punia  di  Piom 

bino,   a   beautiful    p      ag 

tr    di  B       fl      survey  of  the   rocky 

■ell         f  th    CO    t      w  h  iti 

crowned  with  lighth                 ft   itb  i     the  island  of  Piattosa; 

more  towards  the  S     C  yl          d  th  pi  t       que  MonU  ArgenlnTlo 

(1770  ft."|  rising    b    ptly  f    ra  th  Ihen  the  islet  of  Oian- 

The    coast    bco  flt         i  C    li   V  echia,    picturesquely 

sltriated  at  the  foot    f      hill      t  1     gth      mes  in  sight. 

To  the  .S.  of  0     tl  \      h      tb      oast   la   somewhat  monotO' 
nous,  and  spacio      pi  ar  ly     I       d  b)  htlls,  entend  as  far  as 

the  horizon.   In    1  tb      th    d  m      f  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 

U  said  to  be  vis  bl        I     th^   b  y  to  th    S    of  Cnpo  Linnro  Has 
with  its  p  lace.     At  the  moltVL 
Tiber  we   h  H        in         \ni    ;   btlVw  aw  w  T'^tAo 


I S.   Send 
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(VAnzio;  in  the  background  rise  the  Alban  and  Yolscian  moun- 
tains. The  dreary  aspect  of  the  Pontine  marshes  is  relieved  by  the 
conspicuous  Monte  CirceUo  or  Circeo.  To  the  S.W.  are  the  Ponza 
islands,  Ponza  and  Zannone. 

The  steamer  now  stands  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  coast  virith 
the  bays  of  Terracina  and  Gaeta  to  the  E.  The  first  land  which 
again  becomes  visible  is  the  island  of  hchia  to  the  S.,  to  the  left 
of  which  we  afterwards  see  the  island  of  Procida.  The  vessel  steers 
into  the  Strait  of  Procida  j  which  lies  between  the  island  and  the 
Capo  Miseno.  As  soon  as  we  have  rounded  the  latter,  the  Bay  of 
Naples  in  all  its  beauty  bursts  on  our  view,  but  the  city  remains 
concealed  for  some  time  longer. 

"The  strait  which  lies  between  the  low  island  of  Procida  on  the 
right  and  the  Capo  Miseno  on  the  left,  is  the  channel  by  which 
the  bay  of  Naples  is  entered  in  this  direction,  —  the  portal  to 
what  has  been  called  a  ^fragment  of  heaven  to  earth  vouchsafed '. 
Capo  Miseno  is  a  rocky  eminence,  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  long  narrow  isthmus ;  a  grey,  deserted  tower  of  weird  aspect 
crowns  the  summit.  The  white  houses  of  Procida,  with  their 
flat  roofs  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  remind  one  of  a  troop  of 
pilgrims  toiling  up  the  ascent." 

The  eminent  author  of  the  work  from  which  the  above  extract 
is  taken  strongly  recommends  travellers  to  approach  Naples  by 
sea.  The  impression ,  as  he  justly  observes,  which  is  produced 
by  a  rapid  transition  by  land  from  majestic  Rome  to  squalid  Naples 
is  inevitably  disappointing,  whilst  the  traveller  arriving  from  the 
sea  is  at  once  introduced  to  all  the  fascinating  charms  of  the  beav- 
tifu  bay. 

Naples,  see  below. 

4.    Naples. 

Arrival,  (a)  By  Railway.  The  station  (Stazione  Centrale)  is  sitnated 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  town  (PI.  G,  3).  The  arrangements  are  far  from  satis- 
factory ,  and  travellers  are  generally  kept  waiting  a  long  time  for  their 
luggage.  The  formalities  of  the  municipal  douane  are  soon  terminated, 
the  declaration  of  the  traveller  that  his  luggage  contains  no  comestibles 
liable  to  duty  being  generally  accepted.  Hotel  Omnibuses  U/t  fr. ;  public 
omnibus  20  c,  each  box  20  c.  (not  recommended  to  persons  arriving  for 
the  flrst  time).  Cabs:  with  two  horses  (nearest  the  entrance)  1  fr.  40c., 
each  trunk  UK)  c.  *,  with  one  horse  (outside  the  railings,  farther  distant*, 
seats  for  two  persons  only)  70  c,  each  trunk  20  c. ;  no  charge  is  made 
for  smaller  articles  of  luggage.  The  Facehini  who  take  the  luggage  to  the 
cab  are  paid,  according  to  tariff:  10  c.  for  a  travelling-bag  or  a  hat-box, 
20  c.  for  heavier  articles,  40  c.  for  boxes  weighing  2()(>-400lbs.;  but  a  few 
soldi  more  are  usually  given.  The  principal  hotels  all  send  omnibuses, 
or  at  least  their  commissionnaires,  to  meet  the  trains. 

On  arriving  at  the  station  the  traveller  should  entirely  disregard  the 
representations  and  suggestions  with  which  he  is  generally  pestered.  Let 
him  drive  at  once  to  the  hotel  he  has  selected,  and  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  full  he  will  there  ascertain  without  difficulty  where  good  accommo- 
dation may  be  procured.  He  should  also  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  his 
luggage,  decline  the  services  of  officious  bystanacrs,  and  beware  of  pick- 
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single  day  (comp.  p.  xix).  Strada  CMatamone:  No.  23,  HStbl  &  Pension 
Allemaona,  8-9  fr.  per  day.  —  Riviera  di  CMaJa:  No.  287,  HdT.  &  Pens. 
Anolo-Ami^ricaime,  9  fr.  \  Ko.  155,  Pension  Romaine  ;  No.  118,  Hdr.  A 
Pens,  della  Riviera;  No.  114,  Pens.  Anglaise,  7V«-9'/2fr«i  No.  61,  Hdr. 
&  Pens,  de  Naples.  —  Near  the  Oiiaja:  HdT.  A  Pens.  Hasslek,  Strada 
S.  Teresa  a  Chiaja,  8-10  fr.  \  Pens.  Tukner-Gdidotti,  Vico  Giov.  Bausan 
16',  MoNTCENis,  Strada  S.  Gaterina  a  Chiaja  67,  with  d^pendance  at  Vio 
primo  degli  Alabardleri  11,  Ist  floor:  Orient,  Strada  Vittoria  44-47,  near 
the  piazza  of  that  name,  R.  3,  B.  l7«  fr.  —  In  the  Higher  QtMiWer<  of  the 
Town  (comp.  p.  21):  |*  Britannique  (Mme.  If acpherson) ,  Corso  Vitt. 
Emanuele  38,  near  the  large  hotels;  HdT.  ii  Pens.  Casalta,  Rione  Prin- 
cipe Amedeo  14,  well  spoken  of. 

HAtels  Oamis.  For  a  stay  of  some  duration  the  traveller  may  prefer 
to  take  rooms  at  a  private  hotel,  where  he  will  be  more  independent  than 
at  a  hotel  or  a  pension.  Charges  vary  with  the  season,  culminating  on 
unusual  occasions,  such  as  an  eruption  of  Ht.  Vesuvius,  which  inva- 
riably attracts  crowds  of  visitors.  The  rooms  are  generally  large  and 
fitted  up  for  two  persons:  with  one  bed  2Vs-4,  with  two  beds  4-6  Ar.  per 
day.  The  number  of  days  for  which  the  room  is  engaged  should  be  ex- 
pressly stated,  otherwise  the  visitor  may  be  required  to  leave  unexpectedly, 
and  a  distinct  bargain  should  be  made  as  to  charges  (e.  g. :  A.  1/2  fr.,  L. 
30  c.  per  day).  Breakfast  may  usually  be  obtained  in  the  house,  but  better 
at  a  caf^.  Many  of  these  establishments  are  well  fitted  up,  but  are  not  so 
clean  or  well  organised  as  the  principal  hotels.  Houses  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  town  next  the  sea,  from  S.  Lucia  and  Chia- 
tamone  to  the  Chiaja  and  the  Mergellina,  and  also  in  the  side-streets 
near  the  Chiaja  (Giovanni  Bausan,  Handella  Gaetana,  Sta.  Teresa  a 
Chiaja,  etc.).  Thus  in  S.  Lucia  Nos.  28,  31,  92  (3rd  floor);  in  the  Chiaja, 
Nos.  171,  260,  263,  267  (Ist  fl.),  270,  etc.  The  well-known  Cata  Ckmtbi, 
formerly  in  S.  Lucia,  is  now  at  Strada  Vittoria  38.  There  are  also  several 
hotels  garnis  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  in  the  Rione  Principe 
Amedeo. 

Private  Apartments.  Furnished  rooms  may  be  easily  obtained  at 
Naples.  Those  in  the  best  quarters  (Pizzofalcone ,  Riviera  di  Chiaja, 
Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele)  cost  40-60  fr.  a  month. 

Restaurants  (  Trattorie)  very  numerous.  Italian  cuisine.  Dinners  usually 
a  la  carte ;  three  dishes  with  fruit  and  wine  2-31/2  fr. ;  iced  water  (acqua 
gelata)  5  c. ;  good  table-wine  30-40  c.  per  half-litre;  bread,  generally  in- 
different, 15  c.  {pane  francese  of  finer  flour) ;  gratuity  1  soldo  for  each  franc 
of  the  bill.  Most  of  the  restaurants  also  give  dinners  at  a  fixed  price 
iprezzo  fisso)  varying  from  2V2  to  5  fr.  —  Smoking  universal;  ladies,  how- 
ever ,  may  visit  the  better  of  these  establishments.  Most  of  them  are 
situated  in  the  Toledo,  on  the  first-floor,  the  entrance  being  generally 
from  a  side-street. 

On  the  W.  Side  of  the  Toledo:  *Caffk  del  Pal.  Reale^  Largo  S.  Fer^ 
dinando,  handsome  and  expensive,  table  d^hote  at  5,  5.30,  or  6  according 
to  the  season,  4  fr. ;  ^Restaurant  du  Ca/i  de  VEvrope^  above  the  caf^  of 
that  name,  at  the  comer  of  the  Strada  di  Chiaja  and  the  Toledo,  dear, 
much  frequented  for  dejefiner  about  noon  (downstairs  cheaper  than  first 
floor) ;  Restaurant  de  Naples,  Toledo  236,  entrance  Vico  Carminello  a  To- 
ledo 63. 

On  the  E.  Side  of  the  Toledo  :  *'Oiardini  di  Torino,  entrance  Vico  delle 
Campane  70,  moderate.  Then,  corner  of  the  Strada  S.  Brigida,  Restaurant 
du  Louvre ,  good  cuisine ,  moderate  charges ;  Villa  di  Torino ,  Via  Paolo 
Emilio  Imbriani,  a  side-street  between  the  Toledo  and  the  Piazza  del 
Municipio,  entrance  by  Vico  del  Fico  3,  viands  good,  one  of  the  oldest 
trattorie  in  Naples,  formerly  the  chief  resort  of  strangers ;  Restaurant  della 
Borsa,  Strada  Monte  Oliveto  40.  Farther  up  the  Toledo,  No.  143,  Trattoria 
d'^Italia,  inexpensive. 

The  following  may  also  be  mentioned:  *'Birreria  Dreher  (suitable  for 

breakfast;   ^plat  du  jour**  1  fr.).   Largo  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  8-11  (see  p. 

23) f    ^JBacca's  German  Restaurant^  Strada  Guantai  Nuovi  46  (PI.  £,  5); 

^<^/-fF(eder  (also  »  ca£6-,  rooms  to  let),  Str,  del  Volo^  Ca/i  du  Commereey 
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near  Uie  lut.  In  tlic  Str,  Ncilina,  Uble  d~hate  it  6  o'clock  3  rr.i  CqT^ 
Ctavw,  Sti.  Uedlna  64,  well  spokeo  of;  'Al  rsrnuwM  iH  Torino,  ntiE& 
del  Hnnlelplo,  pleuant  rociDH,  D.  ^m  2Vt  Cr.  >  Rial,  in  EIrangtrii,  B(r. 
dl  Cbisja  134;  arnn>f  »»l.  du  Slodtafnir,  Str.  dl  Ch<*ji>  193;  Bentenula 
riUnn  a  csf><l,    Via  Hiuen  l^HJoniile  BT-efl  (coatlniiUian   of  tbe   Tnlodo); 

lut  Iwo  cnnvcnient  Inndieon-roomi  far  rtiilora  to  the  mnaennii  Birrcrin 
dl  BlenrbvrcB,  cornar  of  Ibe  FlHifa  del  Hunlciiila  and  the  Str.  del  Hotg ; 
Cafi  di  Xapoli,  In  Ibe  Vllls  Naiinnale,  etc. 

TUf  JroriMnini  oriliiptea  In  Dmeli  eslcflmeA,  but  Is  generajly  Iiiird,  and 
flhuuld  Ihtrefnre  be  ordfred  'ben  colli'.    11  ij  uauilly  Bavonred  with  ooml 

IfDifa,  a  kind  of  lobalBr,  eiccllenl.  8 bell-fiBb-aoup  (mjipa  dl  ronwfaj,  a 
good  bat  indigestible  disb.     Ojgten  CoiMer^t)  are  leait  eipoiuiFe  al  8. 

Thme'who  care  lowlloens  a  chancterliUo  pbue  arNeapolltuiliro  sbould 
rtall  noe  of  the  oystei-ii tails,  but  many  wUl  prefer  tbe  more  nBaud 

OdrfnAsiff,  or  Ofiter^gslleT,  generally  viBita  tbe  reetanrantg  In  the  inwn 

Oood  Asb  may  also  be  nrwurrd  at  tbe  Trattorie  di  Oainpafiia»  by  tbe 
PoiIllpD,  cloM  tn  tbn  tea:  e.  f.  •Trnlloria  IiIIq  SragllQ  title  aireat:.  dose 
to  the  rulDi  of  tlie  Palaiio  di  Dono'  Ann  (p.  66),  1  H.  rrom  the  W.  end 


■sand  mperb  viewa,  especially  by 


)it»,  nich  as  Oraeiiano,  Isebla,  Vino  dl  Procida,  del  Honte,  di  Posilipo,  and 
nilerno  (sireet);  whereas  Uantala.  Capr),  and  [wrima  Cbristi  >re  gene- 
rsUy  adnlleratcd.  Wine-BloroST  Str.  dl  ChUja  136,  148;  Vico  Cuncraiana 
k  Toledo  12,  elQ.     Oood  NeapoUlan    Sicilian,   and   8.  Itstian  winei  maj; 

OaaM.Btr.  S,  Sebtsltano  19  (Fl.E,!),  nhicb  is  <e^  primitively  filled  nn. 

Oatia.  Smoklne  aUowed  everywliere.  A  d^JeilDer  k  la  fDurcbelte  1b 
Dton  eipedltlaua  at  a  caK  than  at  the  trattorle,  Od  aummer  eTenioes 
tbe  oaKa  are  crowded  with  Icc-eateri;  in  the  noroineDraiitM  only.  Tbe 
»ver»jte  ehlrgea  are :  cnp  of  'calR  nero"  15-20  c. ,  'caBS  biancu"  or  'oafle 
tatle-  10,  'griDits  di  caRi',  or  froien  cnS-Ee  (re^gsbing  in  hot  weather, 
and  nay  be  taken  at  hreakfaat)  10,  cbDcolale  BO,  bread  or  coffee-cake 
(patta)  1&-20  c,  two  fried  eggs  (dne  nova  al  platto]  40-60  c;  ateak  or 
eullet  1  fr.  In  1  fr.  20  c.  The  list  of  Ices  lometlmes  contains  a  great  va- 
riety: granlta  W50  c,  gelato  BOc,  and  upwards;  half-portiona  of  the  for- 
mer may  he  obtained.    Qratuity  S  e.  nr  more. 

The  but  cafi!a  are  al  the  S.  end  nf  the  Toledo,  near  (He  Hania  del 
PlebiBclto.    Hero  are  sitnatod  the  'Oran  Cafi  ill  Palazzo  Stale,    in  tlig 

Str.  dl  Cblaja,  •eiirDpn'!''«ilh  reitaurant.'  There  are  also  lereral'imaller 
««B  In  Iha  Ti>J<iA'<:  6o.  336,  i/epotli  So.  316,  Ora"  Cafi  iflUHa!  -Bai- 
HinlD,  TIa  >liise<j  Hsilonale  67-«9  (see  p.SS).  —  We  may  next  mention: 
/IB«a  VeridioiiDli,  Str.  dl  ChUJa  B6;  Cafi  -HI  Corio,  Sir.  dt  CbiiOa  233^ 
FraltlU  thmite.  Sir.  dl  Chiaja  140-141,  comer  of  Ihe  Str.  AlabardJerl.  — 
ammwroW,  naaia  Medina,  and  Zepf-Wiizr,  Str.  del  HdIo,  see  above.  — 
At  Iha  Villa  KaTlODile:  'Cafi  iUX^bU  mi  Cufi  ffazionalt,  adjoining  (he 
Aqnarlnm,  eonoerts  in  the  aflernnon  op  evenii^  (aecordinK  to  (he  season). 
Bnt.    The  beat  is  obltdned  al   the  'Strrtiia  Bi-clm;  L^reo  9.  Fran- 
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—  Boulangerie  Franqaise^  Largo  S.  Ferdin&ndo  51,  52.  —  Epicerie  Anglaise^ 
Largo  Vittoria.  ^ 

Cigars  at  the  Spaccio  Normale^  Toledo  248,  on  tlie  left  when  approached 
from  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito.   Imported  Havannahs  from  25  c.  upwards. 

Honey  Changers,  employed  by  the  bank  for  public  convenience, 
are  stationed  at  several  of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  streets.  Small 
notes  under  10  fr.  may  be  exchanged  here  for  copper,  either  gratuitously, 
or  at  a  charge  of  2  c.  per  5  fr.  \  the  change  should  of  course  be  counted. 
In  order  to  avoid  imposition  and  many  a  trial  of  patience,  the  traveller 
should  always  be  well  provided  with  small  coin  as  well  as  the  smallest 
notes  of  the  country. 

Bankers.  A.  Levy  et  Comp.  ^  Palazzo  Cavalcanto,  Toledo  348;  Turner 
d-  Co.^  8.  Lucia  64^  Menricoffre  et  Comp.^  Piazza  del  Municipiu  52;  Mintui 
ti-  Arlotia^  Strada  llontoliveto  37;  Sorvillo^  Str.  Mandella  Gaetana  27. 
Itills  of  exchange  must  be  stamped  on  presentation  for  payment  with  a 
^bollo  strao7'dinario\  obtainable  from  the  bankers. 

Consulates.  American  (Mr.  Duncan),  Strada  dclla  Pace  37  (11-3); 
Austrian^  Strada  Mandella  Gaetana  27;  British  (Mr.  Grant),  Pal.  Caprioli, 
Vico  Colascione  a  Monte  di  Dio  (10-3);  Danish  and  Swedish^  Str.  Cavallerizza 
a  Chiaja  (50;  Dutch ^  Piazza  del  Municipio  52;  French^  Via  Poerio  34; 
Oerman^  Str.  Guantai  Kuovi  69 ;  Russian^  Riviera  di  Chiaja  185 ;  JSpanishj 
Str.  Pace  24;  Swiss^  Piazza  del  Municipio  52. 

Carriages.  The  distances  in  Naples  are  so  great,  carriage-fares  are  so 
moderate,  and  walking  in  the  hot  season  is  so  fatiguing,  that  n)Ost  tra- 
vellers will  prefer  driving  to  walking.  A  private  two-horse  carriage  for 
excursions  costs  20-25  fr.  per  day,  or  12-15  fr.  for  half-a-day,  besides  a 
gratuity  of  2-3  fr.  —  Carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels ,  etc  The 
ordinary  cabs  are  of  course  the  cheapest  conveyances. 

(a)  Within  the  City  ,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  as  follows  (begin- 
ning on  the  W.) :  From  the  Fontana  del  Lione  on  the  Mergellina  and 
the  small  piazza  in  front  of  S.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta  (PI.  A,  7)  along  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  to  the  Career!  di  S.  Efremo  l^uovo,  in  the  Strada 
dclle  Fontanello  (PI.  D,  2.  3);  thence  to  S.  Gennaro  dei  Poveri  (catacombs; 
PL  D,  2)  and  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte  with  the  stairs ;  then  to  S.  Efremo 
Vecchio,  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri  in  the  Strada  Foria  (PL  F,  G,  1,  2)  and 
along  the  Strada  delP  Arenaccia  to  the  sea,  and  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena 
(PL  H,  4). 

With  one  horse  ('carrozzella'',  for  two  persons,        By  day       Midnight 
or  three  at  most):  to  sunrise 

Per  drive —     70  c.    1  fr.  10  c. 

By  time  (generally  disadvantageous),  first  hour    1  fr.  50  c.    2  fr.  10  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  10  c.     1  fr.  50  c. 

With  two  horses:  per  drive 1  fr.  40  c.    2  fr.  20  c. 

First  hour 2  fr.  20  c.    3  fr.  20  c. 

Each  additional  hour 1  fr.  70  c.    2  fr.  20  e. 

Each  box  from  the  station  to  the  town  20  c,  smaller  articles  free.  In 
order  to  avoid  imposition,  the  best  course  is  to  pay  the  exact  fare,  and  not 
a  single  soldo  more.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  pay  liberally  are  sure  to 
be  victimised.  In  case  of  altercations ,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
nearest  policeman,  or  at  the  office  of  the  Corso  Pubblico  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Municipio. 

(b)  Outside  the  City:  —  One-horse    Two-horse 

Villaggio  di  Posilipo 1.  50  2.  25 

Villaggio  di  Fuorigrotta 1.  20  1.  75 

Bagnoli  and  Lago  d''Agnano  (.Dog  Oi'otto)  .  2.  —  8.  — 

Arenella^  Antignano^   Vomer o^  S.  Martinoy 

or  Capodimonte.    . 1.  50  2.  25 

Campo  di  Marte  or  Oimeterio  Nuovo  ...  1.  50  2.  25 

Portici 1.  75  2.  50 

MianOy  MaiHanella 2.  —  3.  — 

Resina 2.  —  3.  — 

Torre  del  Qreco 2.  50  3.  75 

J8.  Oiorgio  a  Ci'emano  or  Barra     ....  1.  75  2.  50 
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charge,  including  quarters  for  the  night,  being  50  fr.  for  each  i>er8on. 
Trustworthy  information  may  be  obtained  at  Detken''s  book-shop  (see  below). 

Baths.  Warm:  Bagni  delta  Pace^  entrance  between  »ob.  16  and 
18  Strada  della  Pace,  near  Chiatamone  (bath  in  summer  1  fir.  16,  in 
the  evening  1  fr.  35  c;  in  winter  1  fr.  70  or  2  fr.  50  c;  six  baths  in 
summer  51/2  fr.,  in  winter  9  fr.;  gratni^  for  each  bath  2  soldi).  Others 
near  the  Hdtel  de  Rome  at  S.  Lucia;  Vico  Belle  Donne  a  Chiiga  12;  Ca- 
lata  S.  Marco  a  Fontana  Medina  6;  StedHlimento  Idroterapieo  Pcarienopeo 
of  Dr.  Paoni,  Strada  Cavallerizza  a  Ghiaja  47;  Bt^fni  del  Chiettomone^ 
opposite  the  Castel  deir  Ovo.  —  Sea- Bathing  in  summer.  The  most  fre- 
quented place  is  beyond  the  Villa  Nazionale,  but  as  the  drains  of  the  town 
empty  themselves  in  the  vicinity,  the  water  is  not  very  clean.  A  better 
place  is  at  the  Posilipo  near  the  Villa  Monplaisir,  immediately  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  city;  large  cabinet  1  fr.  with  towels,  small  cabinet 
50  c. ;  fee  5  c.  —  On  entering  the  water ,  bathers  should  take  care  to 
observe  the  number  of  their  cabinet,  and  to  avoid  touching  the  stakes, 
which  are  encrusted  with  very  sharp  shells.  —  The  baths  by  S.  Lucia  and 
the  Marinella  cannot  be  recommended  to  strangers. 

LiEux  d'Aisancb  (Latrine  Piibbliehe;  10  c.)  at  the  Villa,  by  the  egress 
towards  the  sea;  also  by  the  promontory  of  8.  Lucia,  to  which  a  flight 
of  steps  descends,  to  the  left;  in  the  Toledo,  to  the  left  of  the  Museum; 
at  the  Reclusorio. 

Physidana.  Dr.  Barringer,  Str.  Vittoria  41;  Dr.  Dempster,  Biv.  di 
Ghiaja;  Dr.  Tweedie  Stodart^  Palazzo  Beato,  Corso  Vittorlo  Emanuele  40; 
Mr.  Wyatt;  S.  Caterina  a  Ghiaja,  Pal.  Galabritta;  Dr.  Cantani,  director 
of  the  Glinica  Medica  at  the  university,  Str.  Fuoriporta  Medina  23;  Dr. 
Malbranc^  physician  to  the  International  Hospital  (see  below);  Dr.  SchrSn, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  university,  Palazzo  Montemiletto ,  C!or80  Vitt. 
Emanuele  152,  hours  of  consultation  9-10  and  2-3 ;  Dr.  Obenaue,  physician 
of  the  German  hospital  (see  below) ,  Palazzo  Gassano ,  Str.  Monte  di  Dio 
14  a  Pizzofalcone ;  Dr.  C.  VittorelUy  Str.  Nardones  8  (1-2). 

Chemists.  English^  Kemot,  Strada  S.  Garlo  14.  German.  Bemcastel, 
Largo  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  7,  adjoining  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscito.  Bo- 
meopathic  Druggist ^  Toledo  388.  Drug-dealers,  Fratelli  Hermann,  Piazza 
del  Municipio. 

Hospitals.  In  the  event  of  serious  illness  travellers  are  strongly  re- 
commended to  procure  admission  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  hospi- 
tals: (1)  Ospedale  Intemazionale,  Vico  Stretto  ai  Miracoli  (PI.  E,  2),  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Malbranc  (1st  cl.  15,  2nd  cl.  6  fr.  per  day); 
(2)  Ospedale  Tedeseo,  Gappella  Vecchia  18,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Obenaus. 

Teachers  of  Languages.  Addresses  may  be  obtained  at  the  booksellers\ 

Shops.  Gloves,  coral,  tortoise-shell,  and  lava  ornaments  may  be  men- 
tioned as  specialities  of  Kaples.  Copies  of  ancient  bronzes,  Etruscan  vases, 
etc.  arc  also  well  executed  here.  Bargaining  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  extortion.  Those  who  know  something  of  the  language 
will  of  course  buy  to  the  best  advantage. 

Antique  Bbonzss.  Gopics  may  be  obtained  in  the  photograph-shops 
of  Sommer,  Scala,  Amodio,  etc.  (Narcissus  100-150  fr. ;  Dancing  Faun  190- 
160  fr.). 

Antiquities.  Barone,  Str.  Trinity  Maggiore  6,  first  floor,  nearly  oppo- 
site S.  Ghiara. 

Booksellers.  Detken  A  Rocholl,  Piazza  del  Plebiscito,  circulating  li- 
brary, newspapers,  etc.;  Furchheim^  Piazza  dei  Martiri  59,  at  both  of 
these  English  and  foreign  books ;  Marghieri,  Toledo  140.  Dorant,  English 
reading-room,  Riviera  di  Ghii^a  267. 

Bookbindeb,  Str.  di  Ghiaja  65. 

Bbonzbs,  see  Antique  Bronzes. 

Ghemists,  see  above. 

CoBAh  AMD  Lava.    ^4chille  JS^fuadrilU,  Str.  Pace  7 ,  in  the  Palauo  Nun- 
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Theatres  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  The  ^Teatbo  S.  Carlo  (p.  37),  one  of  the 
largest  theatres  in  Europe,  contains  six  tiers  of  boxes,  32  in  each.  Operas 
and  ballet  only.  Parterre  (pit)  3  fr.  (arm-chair  6  £r.) ;  boxes,  Ist  tier  (pai^ 
tcrre)  40  fr.,  2nd  tier  50  fr.,  3rd  32  fr.,  and  so  on.  —  Tbatbo  I^ossmtimi, 
in  the  street  of  that  name.  Dramas.  Pit  2  fr. ;  boxes ,  1st  tier  11  fr. 
75  c,  2nd  tier  12  fr.  75  c,  etc.  —  Tkatro  dxi.  Fondo  (or  JfereadoHte), 
in  the  Str.  del  Molo,  dramas  and  comedies,  and  in  summer  operas.  Pit 
2  fr.  (arm-chair  4  fr.)^  boxes,  1st  tier  15  fr.,  2nd  tier  20  fr.,  etc.  —  Tbatbo 
l^uovo,  in  the  Vico  del  Teatro  Nuovo,  a  side-street  of  the  Toledo.  Comic 
opera.  —  Tbatbo  Bellini,  Strada  Bellini  (PI.  E,  3),  entrance  by  the  Via 
Conte  di  Kuvo.  Pit  2  fr.  ^  l)oxcs  6,  10,  14  fr.,  etc.  —  Tbatbo  Sannazabo, 
Str.  di  Chiaja,  a  pleasing  little  theatre  for  operettas,  etc.  Pit  3  fr.  —  Sak 
Caklino,  Piazza  del  Municipio,  where  the  visitor  may  become  aeqnainted 
with  ^Pulcinella',  the  ^Punch  and  Judy'  of  the  Keapolitans,  to  whom  the 
spectacle  is  an  unfailing  source  of  amusement.  These  performances  (twice 
daily)  are  said  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  ancient  Oscan  comedy  of 
Atella.  Those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Neapolitan  dialect  will 
find  them  not  beneath  their  notice.  Pit  85  c. ;  boxes  6  fr.  40,  or  5  fr. 
10  c.  —  Teatbo  Pabtrnopb,  similar  to  the  last.  Piazza  Cavour. 


Post  and  Telagraph-Offlee  in  the  Palazzo  Gravina  (PI.  23 ;  E,  4),  Strada 
Montoliveto.  Branch  Offices  in  the  Largo  S.  Caterina  a  Chiiga,  the  rail- 
way station,  Str.  del  Duomo  58,  and  at  the  Immacolatella  on  the  quay 
(p.  39).  Letters  should  be  posted  at  the  branch-offices  2  hrs..  and  at  the 
general  post-office  1  hr.  before  the  departure  of  the  mail-tnun  for  which 
they  are  intended.  —  The  chief  Telegraph  Office^  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Palazzo  Gravina,  is  open  day  and  night.  Branch  Offices:  Str.  S.  CUaiQpmo 
42,  43,  Str.  del  Duomo  136  (63),  Corso  Garibaldi  45,  nearly  oppoirtte  tb^' 
station,  and  Largo  Garofalo  a  Chiaja  12,  Vico  Concezione  a  Toledo  i9( 
and  Str.  Foria  108. 

BAilways.  The  station  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  in  the  Corso 
Garibaldi  (PI.  G,  3).  Passengers  should  be  at  the  station  in  good  time 
(comp.  p.  xviii).  Those  who  wish  to  go  by  an  omnibus  to  the  station 
should  ask  before  getting  into  it  whether  it  will  reach  the  station  in 
time,  as  the  omnibuses  do  not  run  in  connection  with  the  trains. 

Steamboats.  Most  of  the  offices  are  on  the  quay.  The  chief  steam- 
boat company  for  S.  Italy  and  Sicily  is  the  SocieUn  J.  4:  V.  Ftario  dr  do., 
Str.  Piliero  30,  the  vessels  of  which  ply  to  Palermo,  to  Messina  and  Beggio 
(see  p.  222),  to  Marseilles  via  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  etc.  (comp.  the  time- 
tables). Some  of  this  company's  vessels  are  new  and  comfortable,  while 
others  are  the  reverse.  Enquiry  on  this  point  should  therefore  be  made 
beforehand.  —  Vessels  of  the  French  company  Valery  Frhres  et  Fils^  Str. 
Piliero  1,  and  of  Fraissinet  et  Cie.^  Str.  Piliero  3,  start  once  weekly  for 
Marseilles,  those  of  the  first-named  company  calling  at  Civiti  Vecchia, 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa.  —  The  vessels  of  Rubattino  &  Co.,  Str.  Piliero  33, 
ply  to  Messina,  Leghorn,  Cagliari,  Tunis,  Alexandria,  etc.  —  During  ttie 
prevalence  of  cholera  many  of  the  steamers  cease  to  ply.  —  Embarcation 
of  each  passenger  1  fr.  incl.  luggage,  comp.  p.  21. 


Street  Traffic.  The  stranger  is  beset  and  importuned  in  the  principal 
streets  by  numbers  of  hawkers,  who  of  course  practise  gross  imposition  on 
those  who  9xq  unacquainted  with  the  prices.  As  a  rule  one-tMrd  of  the 
sum  demanded  shoiUd  be  ofiered,  and  all  discussion  avoided. 

Shoe-blacks,  whose  knocking  is  intended  to  attract  passers-by,  10  c 

Matches.  A  box  of  vestas  (cerini,  10,  or  two  boxes  15  c.)  is  a  desirable 
acquisition,  as  matches  are  never  provided  at  the  hotels. 

Vendors  of  Ice4  Water  (acquaiuoli)  carry  on  a  very  brisk  traffic  in 
summer.  They  are  usually  provided  with  two  large  tubs  filled  with  snow, 
in  which  the  water  is  cooled,  and  a  supply  of  lemons,  etc.  Iced  water 
2  c.  per  glass  *,  with  lemon,  amarcna,  or  anisette  5  c. ;  with  lemon,  syrup, 
and  anisette  10  c.  —  There  are  also  several  mineral  springs  in  the  town, 
containing  sulphur,  iron,   and  carbonic  acid  gas ;   the  best  known  is  at  S. 
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more  than  almost  anywhere  else  decide  the  question.  Suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve that  witliin  a  period  of  ten  days  all  the  most  interesting  points 
may  be  visited,  whilst  many  months  may  be  delightfully  spent  in  explor- 
ing the  incomparable  beauties  of  the  environs.  Where  tbne  is  limited, 
it  should  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  latter,  as  the  town  con- 
tains few  objects  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the  Museum  and  one 
or  two  of  the  churches.  Those  to  whom  the  town  is  unbearably  distaste- 
ful should  endeavour  to  obtain  accommodation  in  the  vicinity.  Choice 
uf  season,  see  p.  xxiii. 

The  Chief  Sights  of  the  city  may  be  seen  hastily  in  3-4  days.  The 
mornings  may  be  devoted  to  the  churches,  the  middle  of  the  day  to  the 
Museum,  and  the  afternoons  to  walks  or  drives  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  evening  may  then  be  spent  at  the  Villa  Nazionale.  The  following 
are  specially  worthy  of  mention:  — 

Museums :  *"*Museo  Nazionale  (p.  59)  daUy  9-3  o'clock,  admission  1  fr., 
Sundays  gratis  ^  museum  and  church  of  S.  Martino  fp.  88),  with  *View,  94, 
admission  1  fr.,  Sundays  gratis.  —  '^(kUcteombs  (p.  43)  daily,  admission  i  fr. 
—  Palaces :  Reale  (p.  36),  Capodimonte  (p.  44),  Fondi  (p.  46),  Santangelo 
(p.  52),  Castel  Kuovo  (p.  38).  —  Churches:  ^Cathedral,  best  seen  about 
noon  (p.  55),  ^Sta.  Chiara  (p.  48),  "S.  Domenico  7-li  a.  m.  (p.  49),  *Monto- 
liveto  (p.  il)\  *'L''Incoronata,  early  in  the  morning  (p.  46)^  Cloisters  of 
S.  Severino  (p.  52)  j  S.  Giovanni  (p.  54)^  S.  Maria  del  Carmine  (p.  40); 
S.  Lorenzo  (p.  58),  S.  Paolo  Maggiore  (p.  57).  —  Views:  **Camaldoli 
(p.  93),  *Sant^  Elmo  (p.  89),  ^Strada  Kuova  di  PosUipo  (p.  90);  ^Villa  Na- 
zionale,  in  the  evening  (p.  84). 

Most  of  the  Excursions  in  thb  Envtbons  (RB.  5-12)  may  be  made 
from  Naples  in  one  day,  but  both  time  and  money  may  often  be  econo- 
mised if  tl^e  traveller  combines  several  of  them  so  as  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  Naples  every  evening.  Those  who  intend  to 
explore  the  surrounding  scenery  should  therefore  give  up  their  rooms-  at 
Naples,  but  leave  behind  them  all  superfluous  luggage,  in  order  that 
tUey  may  start  on  their  tour  unfettered.  In  making  these  excursions  it 
is  generally  advantageous  to  travel  as  a  member  of  a  party  of  three  or 
four  persons,  by  whom  carriage  and  boat  fares,  fees,  and  otiier  expenses 
are  shared.  In  this  case  too  ^pension'  charges  may  often  be  stipulated 
for  at  the  hotels  for  a  stay  of  even  one  or  two  days  (6-10  fr.  for  bed, 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper). 

A  week  or  a  fortnight  may  be  very  pleasantly  spent  as  follows :  — 

PozzuoU,  Baiae^  Capo  Miseno  (B.  5) 1-lVa  days. 

Pi'ocida  and  Ischia  (B.  6) 2         „ 

Ascent  of  ML  Vesuvitu  (B.  8),  Herculaneum  (p.  112).  1-1  „ 

Pompeii  (B.  9) V«-l  n 

Castellamare,  Sorrento,  Capri  (B.  10) 2^  „ 

Amal/i,  Salerno^  Paestum  (B.  11) 2-3  „ 

Caserta  and  Capua   (pp.  7-10) 1  <, 

6Vs-12VsdAy8. 

A  visit  to  the  islands,  especially  those  of  Procida  and  Ischia,  should 
not  be  undertaken  in  winter  unless  the  weather  be  calm  and  settled. 

Small  Change  is  even  more  frequently  required  in  the  environs  of 
Naples  than  in  the  city  itself.  Contributions  are  levied  on  the  traveller 
on  every  possible  occasion,  whether  for  admission  to  a  point  o|  view, 
or  for  leave  to  cross  a  field,  or  for  services  rendered.  An  abundant  supply 
of  small  notes  and  copper  should  therefore  be  procured  at  a  money- 
changer's (p.  24)  before  starting. 

*Vedi  Napoli  e  poi  morit^ 

Naples  is  the  most  popnlons  town  in  Italy  (460,800  inhab.  f ), 
and  occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  in  the  world.  The 

t  According  to  the  official  returns  of  31st  Dec,  1876,  the  population 
including  the  suburbs  was  449,301  souls.    The  official  statistics  are  not 
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magniflnent  bay  has  from  the  moat  mcient  times  baen  tha  objaM 
of  enthusiastic  admiratinii,  and  it  Is  annually  visited  by  thousanda 
of  strangers  in  queat  of  enjoyment  oi  health.  In  bistoricil  InteieaC 
tbis  part  of  the  Italian  peninBuli  ia  singularly  deSdsnt.  Nature,  it 
would  appear,  baa  so  bountifully  laiiahed  her  gifts  on  this  favoured 
spot,  that  the  anatKy  and  atrength  of  the  moat  powerful  nations 
have  invariably  sucoumbod  to  Its  allu-ritig  influence.  Qteeks,  Oacans, 
Romans,  Ooths,  Byzantines,  Normans,  Germans,  and  Spaniards  have 
.  in  aumession  been  masters  of  the  place  ;  yet  it  has  rarely  attained 
even  a  tnnaient  reputation  in  the  annals  of  politics,  art,  or  lite- 
rature. Those  who  hate  recognised  in  Florence  the  foRua  of  the 
Italian  ReiiaiSBance,  in  Rome  the  metropollB  of  a  bygone  age,  In 
Venice  aud  Genoa,  aud  even  in  tlaa  and.  Klena,  the  spleailour 
of  mediaval  republics ,  cannot  but  experience  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  on  beholding  Naples.  The  dearth  of  haudsoiae 
buildings  and  indigenous  works  of  art  creates  a  void,  for  whloh 
Rerculaneum  and  Pompeii  with  their  matchless  treasures  of 
antiquity  alone  in  some  measure  compensate.  The  domeatic 
architecture  of  Naples,  the  narrow,  dingy  stroeta,  the  high  and 
narrow  houses,  with  their  balconies  in  frout  of  every  window, 
and  their  flat  roofs,  are  far  [mm  attractive.  The  never-ceasing 
noise,  the  interminable  clatter  of  wheels  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  the  cracking  of  whips,  braying  of  donkeys,  and  shrill 
ihouting  of  hawkera,  render  Naples  a  most  distasteful  place,  espe- 
ciaUy  to  those  whose  stay  ia  limited.  To  these  annoyances 
are  added  the  insolent  importunities  of  drivers,  guides,  street- 
vendorB,  beggars,  etc.,  who  often  combine  the  most  cringing 
manneia  with  the  grossest  attempts  at  extortion.  In  Justice, 
however,  be  it  said,  that  of  late  years  there  has  bean  some  slight 


The  KiUirygt  tbaOltyof  naplti  eitenda  back  to  a  veiy  lemc 
irigin  sod  nsmo  oftheeitj  are  Greek.  About  Iheyear  B.C.  lo&e^ 
Aaleii  Id  Eobcea  foandeil  the  colony  of  Kyme,   Let.  Cwaae. 
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colony  of  Kymx,   I.i 
amiluDria  lo  Ibe  bay  of  Pat«oU,  wliioh  Buon  ' 

nope  (naoKid  after  the  tomb  of  a  Sjren.  of  ( 

appear!  lo  liave  emulated  at  a  very  early  penuu,  auu  lu  u«vc  pbdu  hl  yb- 

pmil  (or  new  cily),  whim  Farthenope,  the  portion  erected  b.  the  original 
colonial!,  wu  nameil  Falaiopolfi  (old  city),  a  dlatinctlon  whfcb  waa  main- 
tained till  the  conquest  of  PalKopolia   by  tbe  Romana,    B.C.  33G.    AflBr 


Virgil  eompoied  some  of  hia  most  beantifnl  puetry  heru. 
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Tiberius,  Claudius,  Kcro,  Titus,  and  Hadrian  were  among  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  the  city,  which  continued  to  enjoy  its  n&unicipal  freedom  and 
its  Greek  constitution.  It  suflercd  fearfully  during  the  wars  of  l^e  bar- 
barian immigration.  In  536  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Belisarius,  and 
again  in  543  by  the  Goths  under  Totilas.  The  city  soon  threw  off  the 
Byzantine  supremacy,  and  under  its  doge  or  ^duca'  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Lombard  princes,  until  after  a  long  siege  in  1130  it 
at  length  succumbed  to  the  Normans  under  Roger.  Frederick  II.  founded 
the  university,  but  seldom  made  Naples  his  residence.  It  was  constituted 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  I.  of  Ainou,  and  was  greatly  ex- 
tended by  subsequent  princes ,  especially  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Arragon ,  the 
viceroy  D(m  Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  Charles  III.  of  Bourbon.  In  comparison 
with  the  other  capitals  of  Europe,  the  population  of  Naples  has  Increased 
but  slowly.  There  were  358,550  inhab.  in  1830,  400,813  in  1840,  416,475 
in  1850,  418,968  in  1860,  and  415,549  only  in  1871.  Since  the  annexation 
the  city  has  improved  considerably,  but  the  eradication  of  the  more  deeply 
rooted  evils  must  necessarily  progress  slowly. 

The  national  characteristic  is  still,  as  it  ever  has  been,  love  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment.  The  Neapolitans  are  at  once  the  most  joyous  and 
the  most  careless,  the  most  indolent  and  the  most  squalid  of  the  human 
race.  Nothing  appears  capable  of  permanently  depressing  the  buoyancy  of 
their  spirits.  If  they  ever  indulge  in  melancholy,  its  duration  is  exceed- 
ingly brief  ^  and  accordingly  at  the  present  day  not  a  trace  is  to  be  ob- 
served of  the  political  tempest  which  so  long  cast  a  gloom  over  their  city. 

Naples,  situated  in  40**  52'  N.  latitude,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  bay,  which  extends  for  about  35  M.  from  the  Capo  di  Mi' 
seno,  its  N.W.  boundary,  to  the  Punta  deUa  Camipantlla^  its  S.E. 
limit,  and  is  separated  f^om  the  open  sea  by  the  islands  of 
Procida  and  Ischia  towards  the  N.,  and  Capri  towards  the  S.  The 
S.E.  side  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  the  Monte  SantangelOy  a  spur 
of  the  Apennines,  5000  ft.  in  height,  which  is  connected  with 
the  island  of  Capri  by  a  reef  of  rock.  At  its  base  lie  the  vil- 
lages of  Massa  Lubrense^  Sorrento,  Vico  Equense,  and  Castel- 
lamare,  near  the  ancient  Stabiae  which  was  overwhelmed  by 
an  eruption.  The  other  sides  of  the  bay  are  bounded  by  the 
Campanian  plain,  the  surface  of  which  has  undergone  numerous 
changes  in  consequence  of  volcanic  agency.  In  the  middle  of  the 
plain  between  the  chain  of  Santangelo  and  the  hilly  district  N.  of 
Naples  rises  Mount  Vesuvius ,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  dis- 
tricts, the  southern  of  which  is  intersected  by  the  river  8amo,  and 
the  northern  by  the  Sebeto.  The  plain,  as  well  as  the  slopes  of 
Vesuvius  itself,  is  luxuriantly  fertile,  and  one  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  districts  in  the  world.  In  the  direction  of  Castellamare 
and  beyond  the  Sarno  are  situated  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii,  and 
among  numerous  other  villages,  the  populous  Torre  dell'  An- 
nunziata,  Torre  del  Qreco,  Resina  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  Her- 
culaneum,  and  Portici.  The  N.W.  side  of  the  bay  has  for  many 
ages  been  the  scene  of  powerful  volcanic  agency.  Naples,  which 
stretches  E.  towards  the  plain,  nearly  to  the  Sebeto,  is  to  a  great 
extent  situated  on  a  slight  volcanic  eminence.  This  tract  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Campi  Phlegraei,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  which  extended  from  Naples  to  Cum®.  They  commence 
with    the    hills   of   the   Madonna  del  Pianto,    Capodichino,   and 
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Mitailoig  towarda  the  E.,  mil  ntso  embrace  thodn  of  Uipoiiimontc, 
SeuliUo,  and  5.  Eremo  ta  tar  as  Pfuo/'aleone  aud  CiulisUa  deW  Ovo, 
and  beyond  Clicae  extend  to  the  Vomeroand  the  eminence  ol  Poiilipo. 
Tub,  mingled  with  fisgrnents  of  lava,  trachyte,  puinine-stone,  etc., 
ia  obserred  Id  all  directiona.  Mineral  spiiaKS  and  gaseous  exhal- 
ations testify  (0  the  volnanlc  nature  of  the  disEriol.  The  ohaiu  o( 
Posllipo,  separating  the  bay  from  tbaC  of  Poxzuoli,  ia  nnltud  by  a 
gnbaqueous  ridge  with  the  small  island  of  Nielda,  id  extinct  ctatec. 
Farther  inland  are  aituatad  the  craters  of  Ijogo  d' Agnnna,  AitrrmI, 
ajid  Solfalara.  On  a  promontory  lies  the  town  of  Posaiolt;  farther 
along  the  coast  is  the  volranlc  Mante  iVuooD,  thoD  the  Logo 
Zucrino  with  the  ruins  of  Buiae,  behind  which  is  the  crater  of 
Logo  Avano  and  the  site  of  ancient  Cumne,  Lastly,  Cowards  the 
S.,  are  the  Logo  Fasara  and  the  hill  of  lUisamm,  with  the  JUare 
jlforto  and  Portn  Miteaa.  This  range  is  connected  with  the 
pre-eminently  lOlcanic  lalands  of  I'nclda,  Vivara,  and  the  more 
Important  lechia  with  the  extinct  Toloano  Epomeo. 

The  City  lies  at  the  base  and  on  the  slopes  of  several  alight 
hills,  rising  from  the  sea  in  amphitheatre-like  form.  It  ia  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  heights  of  Capndimonto,  S.  Klmo,  and 
PiMofalcone ,  whlob  terminate  in  the  narrow  ridge  surmounted  by 
the  Gastello  dell'Ovo.  TotheS.E.  of  Capodimonte,  and  eastwards  aa 
far  as  the  Sebelo,  Ilea  the  greater  and  moat  ancient  part  of  Naples, 
now  the  business  quarter,  intersected  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Iblciio 
(now  Via  di  Roma),  the  msLin  street,  whioh  is  continued  towards 
Uie  N.  by  the  Sirada  Ifuova  di  Capodhnonte.  The  most  Important 
Biteets  in  this  qoarter  are  the  three  whioh  intersect  the  Toledo  — 
the  Slmda  8.  Trinitii  Maggiore  witb  its  prolan  gat  ion  8.  Biiigio  de' 
Ltbrai,  the  Sirada  dei  Tribunnli,  and  the  Sirada  Foria,  the  conti- 
unation  of  the  Piazza  Cavour ;  thou  the  new  Btrada  dei  Duomo,  to 
the  E,  of  the  Toledo  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  which  ia  to  be 
extended  down  to  the  coaat;  and  Inatly  several  broad  new  streets 
recently  constnieted  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town.  The  only  impor- 
tant open  spaces  are  the  i'iosEa  dtl  PUhitcilo  and  the  Piaaa  del 
Mwtieipia,  from  whioh  last  diverges  the  broad  Stnida  Medina. 
From  the  Piaz^ta  del  Municipio  the  Sirada  del  Moto  leads  ns  to  the 
harbour,  along  whiuh  a  bandeaniB  q,aay,  called  the  Strada  del  Pi- 
lUra  and  the  Strada  Nuova,  rune  eaetwards  as  far  as  the  Castel  del 
Carmine.  Near  the  castle  is  the  Piassa  del  Mereato.  The  popo- 
lation  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  town  la  densely  crowded,  and 
it  is  now  the  anxious  endeavour  of  the  authorities  Co  remedy  the 
eonsequHut  physical  aud  social  evils  by  the  construction  of  new 
and  commodious  dwellings.  —  The  western  and  more  modern  quar- 
ter of  the  city  is  much  smaller  than  the  eastern,  and  is  preferred 
to  it  by  visitors  owing  to  the  soperlority  of  its  sitnation,  air,  and 
views.  At  the  base  of  the  bill  of  Voi^ilipu,  and  sLirting  the  coast, 
runs  the  broad  Rivltra  di  CUUiJa,    coiiiiei'.ted  wU\v  *\a  To\e&j  \ii 
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means  of  the  busy  Strada  di  Chiaja,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  gardens  of  the  Villa  NazionaU.  Adjoining  the  Chiaja  on  the 
W.  are  the  Piedigrotta  and  Mergellina  quarters,  beyond  wMch  are 
situated  numerous  charming  villas.  To  this  western  part  of  the 
city  belongs  also  the  new  Corso  Vittorio  Ehnanuele,  a  street  nearly 
272  ^-  iii  length,  which  leads  from  the  Strada  Salvator  Rosa  (a 
street  beginning  opposite  the  museum),  passes  below  the  Castel  S. 
£lmo,  skirts  the  hill  of  Posilipo  about  halfway  up,  and  gradually 
descends  in  windings  to  the  W.  end  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja. 

The  length  of  Naples  from  the  Mergellina  to  the  barracks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sebeto  is  3  M.,  the  breadth  from  Capodimonte 
to  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  2  M.  It  contains  upwards  of  1300  streets 
and  lanes,  provided  with  gas  in  1840,  and  well  paved,  except 
as  regards  accommodation  for  foot-passengers.  The  squares  are 
called  Larghi,  but  the  more  modem  name  *  Piazza^  has  recently 
been  introduced;  the  principal  streets  are  oaUed  Strode,  or  now 
Vie ;  the  cross-streets  Vichi ;  the  narrow  lanes  ascending  the  hills, 
and  generally  inaccessible  to  carriages,  Calate  or  Salite,  or  when 
so  precipitous  as  to  require  steps,   GradorU. 

The  city  itself  can  boast  of  but  few  Grffico-Roman  antiquities, 
but  (besides  the  churches]  it  possesses  five  forts  (Castello  S.  Elmo, 
dell'  Ovo,  Nuovo,  del  Carmine,  Capuano)  and  two  gates  (Porta  del 
Carmine  and  Capuana)  of  mediaeval  oonstruction.  The  town  has 
on  the  whole  a  modern  appearance. 

Our  description  of  the  sights  is  arranged  in  topographical 
order,  and  is  divided  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  Side  of  the  City  next  the  Sea,  from  the  Largo  della  Vit- 
toria  (PI.  D,  6)  eastwards,  round  the  Pizzofalcone ,  by 
S.  Lucia,  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite,  and  the  Piazza  del  Muni- 
cipio,  and  along  the  quay  to  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  town. 

2.  The  Toledo,  with  its  side-streets,  and  the  Capodimonte. 

3.  The  Old  Town ,  to  the  E.  of  the  Toledo ,  and  between  that 
street  and  the  harbour. 

4.  The  Museum. 

5.  The  Modem  Quarters  (Chiaja,  Villa,  and  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele)  and  the  Castel  S.  Elimo. 

6.  The  Posilipo,  with  Camaldoli  and  other  points  in  the  im- 
mediate environs. 

The  traveller  may  again  be  reminded  here  that,  if  his  time  is 
limited,  he  had  better  disregard  most  of  the  sights  within  the  town. 

I.    Side  of  the  City  next  the  Sea  ,  to  the  E.  of 

Pizzofalcone. 

The  Largo  della  Vittobia  (PI.  D,  6),  an  open  space  adorned 
with  trees  and  a  fountain,  and  recently  enlarged  on  the  side  next 
the  sea,  in  front  of  the  Villa  Nazionale,  may  be  regarded  as  the 


cantral  point  of  the  Btrangeta'  quarter.  A  handsomB  quay  am- 
BtTuctfld  within  tLe  last  tew  yenrs,  and  nanked  by  a  number  of  new 
buildings,  extends  hence  towards  the  K,  along  tlie  coast.  On  onr 
left  Else*  the  Fiziatklenne,  a  apur  of  tlie  hill  of  S.  Elmo,  entirely 
covered  with  buildingB  wid  walls,  around  the  base  of  which  runs 
the  Strada  Ckiatamonc,  a  street  parallel  with  the  quay  and  a  little 
above  it ,  with  a  number  of  handn'Ome  hotels  and  other  buildings. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  Piizofakone  runs  out  an  embankment 
■nd  bridge,  connecting  it  with  a  small  rocky  island,  the  Mtguris 
of  PUny.  Ou  this  laland  rises  the  Caitello  deU'  Otd  ,  which  in  lis 
present  form  dates  from  the  time  of  the  viceroy  Uon  Pedro  lia  To- 
ledo C153a-53}.    The  name  is  dee  to  its  oval  shape. 

WUliiiu  I.  began  lo  ered  the  fort  In  1154.  bat  the  cnmplellon  M  bis 
deiign  [ell  lo  Frederick  U.,  whu  naed  the  ediBce  aa  a  plaoa  tif  taSets  Tnr 
Ills  wives  end  treaiures.  Cberlea  t.  cnluged  llie  caslle  and  freuuenllj  ir- 
aldsd  then.    Robert  (be  WIh  (1308}  uiued  the  chipel  lo  be  sdnmed  wllb 

no  tiace  is  left,  fifera  Ghvlea  ni.  of  Diiraiio  (1381]  kept  t^ueeo  JahauDa  I. 
prtHiiier,  and  was  himself  besieged.  la  1t9K  Cbarles  VIII.  of  Fiuee  cap- 
tured IbB  castle,  and  under  Ferdinand  II.  It  wa.1  dismnDlled.  II  is  now 
etaisBy  Died  ai  a  pr4ion. 

Farther  on  we  reach  8.  Lnoia  {PI.  K,  7,  6),  once  a  dirty  street, 
but  enlarged  and  converted  int«  a  broarl  and  pleasant  quay  since 
1846.  Scenes  of  Neapolitan  life  may  be  witnessed  here  in  per- 
fection. The  female  membera  of  the  community  are  seen  woiHng 
In  the  open  air,  going  through  their  toilette,  and  performing 
various  unpleaaing  ants  of  attention  tn  their  nhildren ,  regardless 
of  the  public  gaie.  In  warm  weather  the  children  often  ran  obont 
qnita  uakod.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  the  ayster-stalU  are 
established,  where  sea-urchins,  crabs,  and  other  delicacies,  so 
enpressivety  called  fmlti  di  mare  by  the  Neapolitans,  are  also 
sold.  The  focus  of  this  animated  scene,  however,  is  on  the 
Fromrmlary  below,  which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  stops,  and  Is 
■domed  with  s  •Fountain  with  figures  by  Domenioo  ffAuTtn  and 
Cloconm'  da  Nolo,  On  fine  sninmcr  evenings,  especially  on 
Snndays ,  this  spot  is  densely  cT'Owded ,  and  presents  a  highly 
ehatacteristic  picture  of  Neapolitan  life.  There  is  also  a  favourite 
ralphureouB  spring  here  (jp.  29).  Adjoining  the  promontory  is 
the  amall  harbour  whence  the  steamers  for  Capri  start  (p.  157). 
At  the  N.  end  of  S.  Lucia  Is  a  handsome  fountain,  whence  we 

•       aaeend  to  the  left  by  the  tiTSATiA  krl  Qidakte,  a  street  named 
after  an  anuient  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  once  placed  here.     Tn 

I      tlie  right,  farther  on,  we  look  down  on  the  stores  of  cannon  and 
ammunition  iu  the  courts  of  the  aisenal  ^p.  39).    In  a  atralghl  di- 

1      Taction  WB  observe  Fort  8.  Elmo,  rising  above  the  town ,  and  wc 

I      soon  reach  the  finest  square  in  Naples. 

L  This  is  the  L'irgo  del  Palnsto  RmU,  or  the  Fiona  del  Tlebis- 

^Jjba^t.  E,  S)as  it  baa  been  call eii  since  ISeO,  whi<'.U  a«£v\\Tv<:«\\s. 

^^^Hjnforui  in  It^ll),  after  the  den^olUion  n1  ti>ut  nmn^'iVn'v'^-   ^'^ 
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the  right  is  the  Royal  Palace,  opposite  to  us  is  the  Foresteiia,  now 
the  Prefettura  di  Napoli  (PI.  17),  with  shops  in  part  of  the  ground- 
floor;  on  the  W.  side,  which  forms  a  semicircle,  is  the  church 
of  8.  Francesco  with  its  dome  and  arcades ;  on  the  fourth  side  is 
the  Commandant's  Residence  (PI.  77),  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Salerno,  where  travellers  obtain  a  permesso  to  visit  the 
Oastel  S.  Elmo  on  showing  their  passports  or  visiting-cards.  (As- 
cend two  flights  of  stairs  on  the  left  side  of  the  court,  and  turn  to 
the  right  at  the  top ;  best  hours  between  10  and  11  or  between  12 
and  2  o'clock.)  In  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  are  two 
Equestrian  Statues  of  Neapolitan  kings :  on  the  right  Charles  III., 
on  the  left  Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon;  the  two  horses  and  the 
statue  of  Charles  are  by  Canova^  that  of  Ferdinand,  in  a  Roman 
toga,  by  CaR. 

S.  Francesco  di  Faola  (PI.  48;  E,  6),  an  imitation  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  was  constructed  by  Ferdinand  I.  from  designs  of 
P.  Bianchi  in  1817-31.  The  Ionic  vestibule  is  supported  by  six 
columns  and  two  buttresses. 

Tlie  Interior  (open  early  in  tbo  morning)  contains  thirty  Corinthian 
columns  of  marble  from  Uondragone,  which  support  the  dome.  The  high 
altar,  transferred  hither  from  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  is  entirely  inlaid 
with  jasper  and  lapis  lazuli  \  the  two  pillars  at  the  sides  are  of  rare  Egyptian 
breccia  from  S.  Sevcrino.  Tbe  tribune  above  is  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family. 
Tbe  statues  and  pictures  are  by  modem  masters.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance : 
St.  Atbanasius  by  Angela  Salaro ;  Death  of  Joseph,  Camillo  Ouerra  of  Naples  \ 
St.  Augustin,  a  statue  by  Tommaso  Amavd  of  Naples^  Madonna  della  Con- 
cezione,  Gasparo  Landi;  St.  Mark,  a  statue  by  FtSbrii  of  Venice;  St.  Nicho- 
las, Natale  Carta  of  Sicily  \  St.  John,  a  statue  by  Tenerani.  In  the  choir : 
St.  Francis  di  Paola  resuscitating  a  youth,  Camvccini;  St.  Matthew,  a  statue 
by  Finelli;  Last  Communion  of  St.  Francis  of  Castile,  Pietro  Benvenvii  of 
Florence^  St.  Luke,  a  statue  by  Antonio  Cali  of  Sicily ;  St.  Ambrose,  by  Tito 
Angelini  of  Naples;  Death  of  St.  Andrea  da  Avellino,  Tommaso  de  Vivo; 
St.  Chrysostom,  a  statue  by  Qennaro  Call. 

The  Palazzo  Seale  (PL  21;  £,  6),  or  royal  palace,  designed 
by  the  Roman  Domenico  Fontana,  was  begun  in  1600  under  the 
viceroy  Count  de  Lemos ,  burned  down  in  1837,  and  restored 
between  that  year  and  1841 .  The  facade ,  185  yds.  ft.  in  length, 
exhibits  in  its  three  stories  the  Doric  and  Ionic  styles  combin- 
ed; most  of  the  arches  of  the  basement,  however,  are  built  up 

for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the  building. 

Interior.  Visitors  apply  to  the  porter  (50  c),  who  conducts  them  to 
the  office  of  the  Intendant  in  the  palace  (11-1).  Here  they  receive  (gratis)  a 
permesso  for  six  i>ersons,  which  is  available  also  for  the  palaces  of  Capodi- 
monte,  Caserta,  Favorita,  (^uisisana,  and  the  garden  of  Astroni,  and  mast 
be  shown  at  each  place  to  tbe  porter.    Attendant's  fee  1  fr. 

The  visitor  is  first  conducted  to  the  *'Qarden  Terrace,  which  affords 
a  fine  view  of  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal  immediately  below.  In  the 
centre  is  a  handsome  marble  table.  —  The  magnificent  *Orand  Stairease, 
constructed  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  reliefs  and  sta- 
tues, dates  from  1661.  —  On  the  side  towards  the  piazza  are  situated  a 
small  Theatre  and  a  superb  Dining  Room.,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed 
an  ornamental  cradle  presented  by  the  city  of  Naples  to  the  present  queen 
Margaret  in  1869.  —  Beyond  these  is  the  "*  Throne  Room,  gorgeously  fur- 
nished with  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  the  embroidery  hav- 
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Bufirnmy  Bt  CaiKiiDmnnta,  an  antique  buil  of  Bacchns^  a  sioull 

Tculsi,  anA  a  Imsl  nf  Uanns  AorelinB,  all  touad  at  Hsnnli.- 

ua.    Amone  the  lutue:  -riMnfi,  Pier 

Ik;    Lmf.  Otrracd,  JotID  tbe  Baplliit) 

>,  CUil>l  in  tbe  Temple,  Uctmtbil  or 

oi,  cataaiwe,  uipneaB ;  t.  uioruami ,  The  Brebsogpl  Qibriol.    Theie  are 

*r(H  l>^t,  Portialt;  twn  gaod  pnrtrailii,  b;  nnkaiiwn  maaten,  elc.    Tbe 

to  DanetlH,  b  auppnuod  pupl!  of  YAagnHi,  vti  nnte  constdcn^it  b  vei7  im- 
porlantworh,  bql  bu  bei^n  treated  rli^litiBKly  1):r  modarn  criticlam.    The 

On  the  S.  Elde  of  the  psiace,  wtiiiih  19  conaeuted  here  by  a  wing 
will)  the  Theatre  of  S.  Carlo,  ia  a  small  ^arilen  enclosed  by  a 
ratling,  oontaining  a  Statue  nf  tialki,  etented  in  1864  iu  comme- 
moration of  the  pleblsdte  of  2ht  Oct.,  18GD,  nhich  added  tiie 
liinsdom  of  Naples  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  gmail  piazza  nhir.h  adjoins  the  Piazia  del  Plebieuito  here 
IB  named  Liirgo  S,  Ftrdinando  aftei  the  opposite  oliuicli.  This  Is 
tbe  starting  point  of  several  of  the  i^hief  omnibus  lines,  and  there 
is  also  a  large  cab-stand  here,  Ta  the  left  diverge  the  Strada  di 
Chiaja  and  the  Toledo,  the  pcinoipal  street  in  Naples  (uoiiip.  p,  41). 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  into  tbe  Stuaha  S.  Cahlo,  iit  which 
liaea  the  priiiripal  facade  of  t1ie  Tsatro  Bon  Carlo  (ri.  '20 ;  E,  &), 
foonded  by  Charles  111.  in  1737,  and  erected  bj  the  Neapolitan 
architeot  Anyeln  CaraiaU  from  deaigus  by  tbe  Sidiian  Giovanni 
Medriitw.  The  interior  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1816,  but  has 
been  restored  lu  harmooy  with  tho  orlgliiol  plan.  It  ia  one  of  the 
largest  apeia-houses  in  Italy,  and  the  nholoeat  worka  of  the  best 
Italian  composers  are  admirably  performed  here.  Many  of  the  cele- 
btated  compositions  of  Roseiui,  Uelliai,  Donizetti,  and  Uernadanto 
were  pecfornied  in  this  theatre  for  the  first  time.  The  chief  fa- 
(ade,  resting  on  an  arcade,  and  surmounted  by  a  series  of  co- 
lumns, snd  tbe  side  next  the  Largo  S.  Ferdinando  are  decorated 
with. reliefs.  Tbe  spaces  under  the  arches  are  occupied  by  public 
writers,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  commit  to  paper  the  plead- 
ing of  the  lover  or  the  oipostulatioik  of  tlie  creditor. 

Farther  to  the  right  is  the  small  garden  belonging  to  the  palaeo, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  are  two  Horsi-iameri  by  Baron  Clodt  of 
St.  Petersburg,  presented  by  the  Euip.  Nicholas  of  Kussia,  and 
replicas  o[  those  in  front  of  tliH  palace  at  Berlin. 

Wa  next  reach  the  long  Fisiaa  del  Hnnioipio  fPl.  E,  fi), 
adorned  with  pleasant  grounds,  formerly  named  Lnrgo  del  CastcUo. 
At  the  end  of  it,  to  the  left,  is  situated  the  handsome  Mnm- 
iiipiD(P!.  20j,  or  town  liall,  focmc'rly  the  f oliuto  de'  MlnUteri, 
erected  lu  li^l9-25  from  designs  by  Luigi  and  Slefano  Gasst. 
On  tbe  principal  entrance  are  insoribed  the  naine&  of  t^to  ^at.\i^\- 
tans  who  were  eiecuteJ  for  gedftion  under  t>\e  Uq«i^iot\  t^ij^Nhic. 
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In  the  gateway  are  the  statues  of  the  kings  Roger  and  Frederick  II. 

—  From  this  point  a  passage,  occupied  by  stalls  of  various  wares, 

leads  through,  under  the  flight  of  steps,  to  the  Toledo;  within  it, 

to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Exchange, 

In  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  piazza,  immediately  adjoining  the 

Municipio,  rises  the  recently  restored  church  of  8.  Oiaeomo  degli 

Spagnuoli  (PI.  52),  erected  in  1540  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo. 

Interiob.  We  enter  by  a  door  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  the  Municipio 
and  ascend  the  stairs.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance:  *  Andrea  del  Sarto^ 
Holy  Family.  3rd  Chapel  on  the  left:  Oian  Bernardo  Lama,  descent 
from  the  Cross  ^  also  pictures  by  Bernardino  Siciliano,  Marco  da  Siena, 
and  others.  At  the  back  of  the  high  altar  is  the  sumptuous  Tomb  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (d.  1553),  a  work  of  little  artistic  merit  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola,  adorned  with  statues  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  reliefs  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  viceroy,  and  his  statue  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  that 
of  his  wife.  Behind  this  tomb  is  the  monument  of  Hans  Walther  von 
Hiernheim,  counsellor  and  general  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  (d.  1557), 
with  an  inscription  in  German  and  Latin. 

On  the  opposite  side  rises  the  Castel  Nuovo  (see  below). 
As  we  turn  round  to  the  right  towards  the  Strada  del  Molo, 
the  broad  Stbada  Medina  (PI.  E,  5)  opens  to  the  left.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  it  rises  the  Fontana  Medina  (PI.  8),  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Domenieo  d'Auria  and  Fanaaga  by  the  viceroy,  Duke 
of  Medina  Cell  (1695),  and  considered  the  finest  fountain  in 
Naples.  It  consists  of  a  large  basin,  supported  by  four  satyrs ;  in 
the  centre  Neptune  with  his  trident,  surrounded  by  jets  of  water ; 
at  the  base  four  Tritons  on  sea-horses,  with  water-spouting  lions 
and  other  animals.  —  The  neighbouring  church  of  the  Inooronata, 
and  a  walk  thence  into  the  interior  of  the  city,  see  p.  46  et  seq. 

Following  the  Strada  del  Mold  towards  the  harbour ,  we 
observe  on  the  left  the  Teatro  del  Fondo  (or  Mercadante,  PI.  29) 
and  various  show-booths ,  with  tempting  representations  on  canvas 
of  the  charms  of  the  interior.   On  the  right  is  the  Castel  Nuovo. 

The  Castel  Nuovo  (PI.  K,  5,  6)  was  begun  in  1283  by  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou  from  a  design  attributed  to  Giovanni  da  Piaa,  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  French  fortification  style  of  that  period.  The  kings 
of  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  Arragon ,  and  the  Spanish  viceroys 
successively  resided  here.  Alphonso  I.  (1442)  added  five  round 
towers,  and  the  castle  was  enlarged  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  (1546) 
and  Charles  III.  (1735).  Part  of  the  fortifications  was  condemned 
to  demolition  in  1862,  as  it  held  a  threatening  attitude  towards 
the  city. 

The  Entrance  is  opposite  the  Strada  del  Castello.  Passing  the  sentry, 
we  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left.  After  a  few  hundred  paces 
we  reach  the  entrance  to  the  fortifications  strictly  so  called,  which  con- 
sists of  a  lofty  "^Triiimphal  Arch  between  two  round  towers  (one  of  which 
partly  fell  in  1876),  erected  in  1470  to  commemorate  the  entry  of  Alphonso 
of  Arragon  (2nd  June,  1442),  probably  by  Pietro  di  Martino,  a  Milanese 
architect,  assisted,  according  to  Vasari,  by  Oiuliano  da  Maiano  of  Flo- 
rence. This  is  tne  finest  monument  at  Naples.  It  consists  of  an  arch- 
way with  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side,  now  partly  built  into  the 
jvfiJJ,  a  frieze f  and  a  cornice,  above  which  is  an  attic  with  well  exe- 
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ireaervdd  hare  ia  now  in  tha  pulaiw  [p.  37}.  —  A  dark  aplr^  staircase 
'f  25  ilepi  ndjoiDlna  the  nacrlntr  eacenilEi  to  n  Loggia^  whore  wo  enjar 
...... .  ,v Yoramenl  dncka  mA  lie  hiubnur. 

.  ergency  or  rebellion. 
n  of  the  Stradn  del  Molo  is  foimed  by  the  Mnlo, 
I,  pier  14  yds.  (ii  width,  originally  corBtructed  by  Cliarlps  of  Anjon 
in  1302,  adjoinine;  which  sre  the  eitenBive  Harbanra  (Tl.  F,  6,  b), 
the  Porto  Militare  being  on  the  right  and  tlie  Poito  Msraantlle  on 
the  left.  On  the  right ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Molo,  is  the  loysl 
AnennU  dl  Marina,  eieoted  in  1677  by  the  viiieroy  Mendoia,  with 
■  docbysrd,  arsenal,  etv.  The  neighbouring  Pobto  Hilitaiir,  oi  go- 
Teinmetit  harbour,  shut  off  hy  n  ratling,  was  begun  by  Franuls  I. 
in  1826.  On  the  B.  aide  it  is  proliictod  by  a  strong  breakvater, 
ffliich  exteoda  429  yds.  Into  the  bba  In  a  S.E.  direction ,  and  It 
la  5  (ithoms  In  depth.  A  number  of  men-of-war  of  the  Italian  navy 
are  frequently  Bta,tioned  here. 

The  meraantile  harbour,  the  Pobto  Mbbointilh  or  Porto 
Oraade,  was  construated  in  1302  by  Gha  es  II  of  \.njoD  at  the 
same  time  aa  Che  Molo,  and  enlarged  by  Cha  ea  ni  in  1740. 
It  presenta  an  animated  and  busy  scene  ba  a  ten  of  a  sonthein 
BltniMe.  An  eseutsion  on  the  bay,  o  whi  h  he  b  a  men  inrite 
foot ' passengers ,  is  very  enjoyable  n  fine  w  ah  (^bargaining 
ueceBBBiy:  eomp.  p.  25). 

At  the  angle  farmed  by  the  Mota  rise  he  lAghOumat  (Lanttma; 
PI.  P,  5] ,  origiiuUy  erected  in  the  1  h  e  t  ,  but  ebiiilt  in 
1843.  The  asoent  is  strongly  recommended,  as  it  enables  the  vis' 
Itor  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  town 
(fee  ]  fr.).  An  easy  marble  ataireaae  of  142  steps  aacands  to 
the  gallery.  —  The  Molo  la  terminated  hy  a  battery. 

The  hatideoruD  quay  called  the  Stbada  del  Pit.iaso  sbirta  the 
mereantilQ  harhoai.  Adjoining  th«  latter,  and  connected  with  it 
by  ■  cliaunel  under  the  street,  is  the  Porta  Piccolo,  which  Is 
now  almost  entirely  ehoked  with  Band,  and  ta  aocessible  to  small 
boats  only.  This  once  formed  part  of  the  most  andeut  harbour  of 
Palmipollfl.  The  Dogana  Ifuova  is  situated  here.  To  the  right,  at 
the  end  of  the  Mala  Fieeolo  is  situated  the  Iminaeotalella  with 
the  oFfiaea  of  the  custom-house  and  the  SunitA  (P\.  'U'].  Straight 
before  ns,  opposite  the  Strada  del  Pilicro,  rises  a  foutit&tu,  «,\««X<:& 
in  1870.    Adjoining  the  ImmauolaWlla  is  l\vo  nun.'j  b.\.^\i\^  >sa.- 
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vellers  arriving  at  Naples  by  soa  disembark.    This  is  also  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  Ischia  steamers  (see  p.  100 ;  hours  of  departure  for 

Ischia  and  Capri  to  be  learned  at  the  ofllce,  Strada  Nuova  14). 

The  first  side-street  to  the  left  leads  straight  to  the  churcb  of  S. 
Pietro  Martire  (PL  70;  F,  4),  which  contains  a  few  monuments  and  pic- 
tures (Legend  of  St.  Vincent,  a  good  work  in  the  Flemish-Neapolitan  style). 

The  last  street  b\it  one  to  the  left  before  S.  Pietro  is  reached  leads 
into  the  Slrada  di  Porto^  a  scene  of  the  most  motley  bnstle  and  confasion, 
especially  towards  evening.  Vendors  of  fish,  meat,  maccaroni,  and  re- 
freshments of  all  kinds  cook  their  delicacies  in  the  open  street,  and 
attract  numerous  customers.  As  this  moreover  is  the  dirtiest  quarter  of 
the  town,  tbe  fumes  which  arise  arc  intensely  'ancient  and  fl8hlike\ 

We  continue  to  follow  the  broad  quay  of  the  Steai>a  Nuova 
(PI.  F,  G,  4),  which  is  embellished  with  flower-beds  and  is  always 
full  of  life  and  bustle.  The  fishermen  and  boat-men,  with  their 
Phrygian  caps  and  their  sunburnt  and  often  handsome  features,  are 
the  modern  representatives  of  the  LaziarofUy  a  class  which  has  long 
been  the  especial  favourite  of  novelists,  but  which  may  now  be 
considered  as  extinct.  The  name,  derived  from  the  Lazarus  of 
the  lUble,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish  viceroys ,  and  was 
applied  to  the  homeless  and  half-nalied  Neapolitans  who  preferred 
begging  to  work.  At  the  present  day,  however,  the  lower  classes, 
setting  aside  the  fraternity  which  preys  on  travellers,  are  remark- 
able for  their  industry  and  frugality. 

About  10  min.  walk  beyond  the  Porto  Piccolo  we  reach  the 
Porta  del  Carmine,  adjoining  which,  and  forming  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  town,  rises  the  Castel  del  Carmine^  a  vast  structure  erected 
by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484.  In  1647  during  the  rebellion  of  Masa- 
niello  (p.  171)  it  was  occupied  by  the  populace.  It  was  afterwards 
fortified,  and  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  a  military  prison. 

The  Porta  del  Carmine  leads  to  a  piazza,  in  which,  on  the 
right,  is  situated  the  church  of  *S.  Maria  del  Cannine  (PI.  59; 
G,  4)  with  its  lofty  tower.  The  edifice,  which  is  of  early  origin,  but 
was  modernised  in  1769,  contains  the  tomb  of  Conradin,  the  last 
of  the  Hohenstaufen. 

The  tomb  was  originally  behind  the  high  altar,  to  the  right,  bearing 
the  simple  inscription  R.  C.  C.  (Regis  Conradini  corpus).  In  1847  Maxi- 
milian II.  of  Bavaria,  when  Crown-prince,  caused  a  *Statuo,  by  Schdpf  of 
Munich,  from  a  design  by  Thorvaldsen,  to  be  erected  in  the  nave  of  the 
church  to  the  memory  of  Conradin  (bom  in  1252).  The  pedestal  bears  a 
German  inscription  to  the  effect  that  —  ^Maximilian,  Crown-prince  of 
Bavaria,  erected  this  monument  to  a  scion  of  his  house,  King  Conradin, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufen\  The  two  reliefs  represent  the  parting  of 
Conradin  from  his  mother,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  his  separation 
from  Frederick  of  Baden  at  the  place  of  execution.  Beneath  this  monu- 
ment now  lie  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  prince.  The  whole  is  well 
executed,  and,  placed  as  it  is,  most  impressive.  —  To  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  a  block  of  marble ,  beneath  which  the  remains  of  Masaniello 
are  said  to  repose;  the  monument  which  formerly  marked  the  spot  is 
now  in  the  museum. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  to  the  Piazza  del  Meroato  (PI.  G,  4), 
in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  new  covered  Market,  constructed  chief- 
ly of  iron ,   where  the  traffic  is  busiest  on  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
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The  flsh-market  is  interesting.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  piazza,  which 
forms  a  semicircle,  is  the  church  of  8.  Croce  al  Mercato.  On  the 
S.  side  are  two  fountains.  On  29th  Oct.  1268,  Conradin,  the  last 
scion  of  his  princely  house,  then  in  his  18th  year,  and  his  relation 
Frederick  of  Baden,  were  executed  here  by  order  of  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou.  The  sacristy  of  the  church  of  S.  Croce  contains  a  column 
of  porphyry  which  formerly  marked  the  spot  where  the  young  prince 
was  beheaded.  It  bears  a  derisive  inscription ,  alluding  to  Gio- 
vanni Frangipani,  Count  of  Astura,  with  whom  Conradin  sought 
refuge  after  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  and  who  betrayed  him  to 

Charles  of  Anjou:  — 

Asturis  ungue  leo  pullum  rapiens  aquilinum 
Hie  depluraavit  acephalumque  dedit. 
This  piazza  was  also  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  insurrection  of 
Masaniello.  —  The  traveller  is  recommended  not  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  farther  into  the  town  from  this  point.  —  Returning  to  the 
church  del  Carmine,  and  following  the  street  to  the  left,  we  may 
reach  the  Porta  Capuana  (p.  53)  in  8  min. ;  or  we  may  pass  the 
church  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction  to  the  small  Piazza 
Oaribaldij  and  turn  to  the  left  into  the  broad,  new  Corso  Oaribaldij 
which  begins  near  the  coast,  passes  (5  min.)  the  Porta  Nolana,  the 
railway-station,  and  (5  min.)  the  Porta  Capuana,  and  terminates 
in  the  Strada  Foria  (see  p.  45). 

II.    The  Toledo.    Capodimonte. 

Starting  from  the  Largo  della  Vittoria  (p.  34;  PI.  D,  6),  the 
broad  Strada  S.  Caterina,  with  its  handsome  shops,  leads  us 
towards  the  N.  to  the  triangular  Piazza  db'  Martiri,  where  the 
Colonna  de'  Martiri  (PI.  D,  6),  a  lofty  column  of  marble  decorated 
with  trophies,  and  crowned  with  a  Victory  in  bronze,  was  erected 
in  1864  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who  have  perished  during  the 
different  Neapolitan  revolutions.  The  four  lions  at  the  base,  in 
different  postures,  represent  the  four  principal  revolutions  at  Naples 
during  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (1799,  1820,  1848,  1860).  The  monu- 
ment was  designed  by  AlvinOj  the  Victory  executed  by  Caggiani, 

To  the  left  in  the  piazza  is  the  Palazzo  Miranda  (PI.  19), 
erected  in  1780  by  Barha^  now  the  property  of  the  Princess  of 
OtiajanOf  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Miranda,  containing  pictures 
by  Spagnoletto,  Guide  Reni,  Rubens,  and  others.  (Visitors  ad- 
mitted daily,  12-2,  on  presenting  their  visiting-cards;  attendant 
1  fr. ,  porter  50  c") 

We  next  enter  the  busy  Strada  di  Chiaja  (PI.  D,  E,  6). 
Where  this  street  begins  to  ascend,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte 
di  Chiaja,  a  viaduct  built  in  1634,  by  which  the  Strada  Monte 
di  Dio  leads  from  the  quarter  of  Pizzofalcone  to  the  higher 
ground  below  S.  Elmo.  (The  flight  of  steps  on  the  t\^\.  ,  \i^Vw^^w 
the  buttresses  of  the  hridge,  ascends  from  the  Btia^a.  ^\  CJVX^'^'a.  ^a 
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the  Stiada  M.  di  Dio.)  The  Sti.  di  Ohiaja,  which  contains  nothing 
noteworthy,  leads  into  the  Toledo  opposite  the  Teatro  S.  Carlo. 

The  "Toledo,  a  street  begun  by  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo  in  1540,  but  since  the  autumn  of  1870  officially  known 
as  the  Via  di  Roma,  gid>  Toledo,  is  the  main  artery  of  the  traffic 
of  Naples,  and  presents  a  busy  scene  at  all  hours.  It  intersects 
the  city  from  S.  to  N.  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  sea.  It  extends  from  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite  (p.  35) 
to  the  Museo  Nazionale,  beyond  which  its  prolongation  is  formed 
by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Capodimonte,  and  is  nearly  1^2  ^-  in 
length,  but  contains  no  building  worthy  of  note.  On  both  sides 
extends  a  network  of  streets  and  lanes,  many  of  which  ascend  to 
the  left  by  means  of  steps  to  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  the 
Castel  S.  Elmo,  while  those  to  the  right  extend  to  the  railway  and 
the  harbour,  forming  the  centres  of  mercantile  traffic. 

Ascending  the  Toledo  from  the  Largo  S.  Ferdinando,  we  come 
in  about  10  min.  to  the  small  Largo  della  Carith  (PI.  E,  4,  5), 
where  in  1877  was  erected  a  Monument  to  Carlo  Poerio  (d.  1867), 
the  dauntless  Italian  patriot  whose  unjust  condemnation  and  im- 
prisonment in  1850  did  so  much  to  inflame  the  hate  of  the  people 
for  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  To  the  right  diverges  a  street  to  the 
Piazza  Montoliveto  (p.  47 ;  post-office,  see  p.  47). 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  at  the  corner  of  the  Strada  8.  Trinith 
Maggiore  (p.  48),  the  only  important  side-street  by  which  the  To- 
ledo is  crossed,  rises  the  Palazzo  Maddaloni  (PI.  18 ;  entrance  in 
the  Str.  Maddaloni),  now  let  to  the  Bank  of  Naples ,  a  massive 
structure  with  a  gateway  and  staircase  from  designs  by  Fansaga. 
The  interior  contains  a  hall  of  fine  proportions.  Adjacent,  separated 
by  a  cross-street,  at  the  corner  of  the  Toledo  and  the  Strada  Anna 
de'  Lombardiy  is  the  Palazzo  d>Angri  (PI.  12),  erected  about  1773 
by  Luigi  Vanvitelli ,  and  occupied  by  Garibaldi  when  dictator  in 
1860.   The  picture  gallery  it  formerly  contained  has  been  sold. 

In  10  min.  more  we  reach  the  recently  enlarged  Piazza  Dantb 
(PI.  E,  4),  formerly  the  Largo  del  Mercatello,  where  a  Monument 
of  Dante  in  marble ,  by  T.  Angelini  and  Solari,  was  erected  in 
1872.  The  crescent-shaped  edifice,  beyond  the  statue,  which  was 
converted  into  a  Liceo  Qinnasiale  Vittorio  Emanuele  in  1861,  sur- 
mounted by  a  balustrade  with  twenty-six  statues,  was  erected  by 
the  city  of  Naples  in  honour  of  Charles  III.  in  1757,  the  statues 
being  emblems  of  the  virtues  of  that  monarch.  —  Adjacent,  to  the 
left,  is  the  Porta  Alba,  erected  in  1632,  embellished  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  S.  Gaetano,  whence  the  Strada  de'  Tribunali  may  be 
entered  (see  pp.  55-58). 

Leaving  the  Piazza  Dante,  and  passing  a  row  of  houses  re- 
cently erected,  we  ascend  gradually  in  5  min.  by  the  Salita  del 
Museo  to  the  Museo  Nazionale,  a  large  red  building,  the  en- 
trance  to  yf\a6h  is  in   the  broad   side -street  diverging  to  the 
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right  to  the  Piazza  Cavonr  (see  p.  59).  Opposite  the  entrance, 
on  the  right,  are  several  large  new  buildings,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  among  them  a  Bazaar,  with  spacious  show-rooms,  de- 
signed by  Alvino. 

The  continuation  of  the  Toledo  beyond  the  Museum  is  formed 
by  the  St&ada  Nuova  di  Capodimonte,  which  gradually  ascends. 
From  the  beginning  of  this  street,  opposite  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  Museum,  the  Strada  deir  Infrascata  or  Salvator  Rosa  diverges 
to  the  left,  ascending  to  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  (p.  87) 
and  the  hiU  of  Posilipo  (p.  90).  We  follow  the  Strada  di  Capo- 
dimonte ,  and  in  about  10  min.  cross  the  Ponte  della  Sanith,  a 
viaduct  constructed  in  1809  across  the  quarter  della  Sanity  which 
lies  below. 

Descending  to  the  left  immediately  beyond  the  bridge,  and 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  street  entering  the  winding  Strada 
8.  Qennaro  de*  Poveri  to  the  right,  we  soon  reach  the  large  hospice 
or  poor-house  of  that  name,  which  contains  several  hundred  in- 
mates. At  the  back  of  the  building  is  the  church  of  8.  Oennaro 
(St.  Januarius),  with  the  entrance  to  the  extensive  Catacombs 
(PI.  4;  D,  2)  of  Naples,  admission  to  which  is  obtained  by  apply- 
ing to  the  porter  of  the  hospice  (1  fr.  for  each  person,  and  trifling 
fee  to  the  attendant). 

The  church  of  8.  Oennaro  dei  Poveri^  founded  in  the  8th  cent,  on  the 
site  of  a  chapel  where  St.  Januarius  was  interred,  is  now  completely 
modernised.  The  vestibule  of  the  inner  court  is  embellished  with 
*Frescoe8  from  the  history  of  the  saint  by  Andrea  da  Salerno  (?),  unfor- 
tunately in  bad  preservation.  The  only  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  is 
now  at  the  back  of  this  church.  They  consist  of  four  main  galleries,  of 
which,  however,  two  only  are  now  connected  by  staircases  and  accessible 
to  visitors,  together  with  a  long  series  of  lateral  passages  and  burial 
chambers  (eub^la).  Along  the  walls  are  excavated  niches  of  three  dif- 
ferent forms,  ranged  in  rows  one  above  another.  A  few  of  the  chambers 
lie  below  the  level  of  the  galleries.  The  oldest  part  of  the  catacombs 
dates  from  the  first  century  of  our  era.  In  point  of  architecture  they  far 
surpass  the  Roman,  though  inferior  in  every  other  respect.  The  two 
large  ante-chambers  were  used  for  the  religious  services  customary  at  an 
interment. 

Information  as  to  the  history  and  decorations  of  these  early  Christian 
burial-places  will  be  found  in  the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy.  The  in- 
scriptions found  here  have  been  placed  in  the  Museum.  Among  the 
paintings  may  be  mentioned  the  pleasing  decorations  of  the  two  ante- 
rooms, which  recall  the  Pompeian  style,  a  figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
in  the  first  gallery,  the  portraits  on  the  tomb  of  Theoctecnus  (beginning 
of  the  4th  cent.)  in  the  second  gallery,  and  a  figure  of  Christ  of  the  5th 
or  6th  cent,  (but  frequently  retouched)  in  the  so-called  Basilica  di  S.  Oen- 
naro. The  bones  which  fill  many  of  the  chambers  and  corridors  are 
generally  those  of  victims  of  the  plagues  which  ravaged  Naples  in  the 
16th  century.  The  Priapus  column  with  the  Hebrew  inscription  is  a 
medieeval  hoax. 

There  is  another  series  of  catacombs,  of  the  5th  and  6th  cent.,  beneath 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  SanitJt,  below  the  bridge  of  that  name. 
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Beyond  the  Ponte  della  Sanitk,  the  Strada  di  Gapodimonte 
(passing  a  brewery  with  a  garden  on  the  right)  leads  in  a  few 
minutes  to  a  circular  space  called  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte 
(PI.  E,  1 ;  ordinary  cab-fares  thus  far).  The  road  now  describes 
a  long  curve  to  the  left.  Walkers  ascend  the  steps,  and  at  the 
top  follow  the  road  to  the  right.  (The  road  which  here  goes  on 
to  the  left  leads  round  the  park  of  Capodimonte  and  unites  with 
the  Capua  road  near  Secondigliano.)  From  the  Tondo  di  Capo- 
dimonte to  the  palace  is  a  walk  of  7  minutes. 

The  royal  Palazzo  di  Capodimonte  (PI.  14;  permesso  procured 
at  the  Pal.  Reale ;  attendant  1  fr. ;  porter  Y2  ^^ •)>  situated  above 
the  town  to  the  N.  on  the  eminence  of  that  name,  was  begun 
in  1738  by  Charles  III.,  but  not  completed  till  1834-39  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  The  edifice  was  designed  by  Medrano^ 
the  architect  of  the  Teatro  S.  Carlo.  The  gardens,  which  are 
partly  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  are  unfortunately  destitute 
of  water.    Beautiful  views. 

The  palace  contains  the  so-called  royal  Museo  di  Capodimonte,  an 
extensive,  but  not  very  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  by  modern 
Neapolitan  masters,  and  of  modem  sculptures,  distributed  throughout 
the  different  apartments  (catalogue  1  fir.).  The  following  are  worthy  of 
mention:  Hackert,  Wild- boar  hunt  in  the  Bosco  di  Persano^  Chase  of 
wild  fowl  on  the  Lago  Fusaro,  by  the  same^  Lemasle^  Marriage  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Berry ;  Gamucdniy  Death  of  Ceesar ;  Celentano^  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini at  the  Castel  S.  Angelo;  Hayezy  Ulysses  and  Aleinous;  a  table  with 
ancient  mosaic  from  Pompeii  \  Marinelli,  Cleopatra  at  her  toilet  \  Virginia 
Lebruriy  Portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Maria  Theresa^  Angelica 
Katsfmanny  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  consort  with  their  children.  —  The 
palace  also  contains  a  collection  of  porcelain  from  the  former  manufac- 
tory of  Capodimonte  and  a  valuable  collection  of  armour  (Armeria)^  for- 
merly preserved  in  the  Pal.  Reale.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  here 
are  the  ancient  accoutrements  of  kings  Roger  and  Ferdinand  I.,  of 
Alexander  Famesc,  and  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy;  also  the  sword 
presented  by  Ferdinand  I.  to  the  gallant  Scanderbeg. 

Near  Capodimonte  are  the  villas  Meuricoffre  (PL  E,  1 ;  generally 
open  on  presentation  of  the  visitor's  card),  Buffo y  AveUi,  and 
Forquet,  commanding  fine  views  in  all  directions. 

To  the  W.,  opposite  Capodimonte,  stands  the  Villa  Regina 
Isabella  J  or  Villa  Gallo  (PL  D,  1),  founded  in  1809  by  the  Duca 
di  Gallo,  afterwards  the  property  of  the  queen  from  whom  it 
derives  its  name,  and  now  that  of  her  second  husband  the  Conte 
del  Balzo.     The  summit  commands  a  remarkably  fine  prospect  of 

the  city  and  bay. 

Pleasant  walk  from  the  Villa  Gallo  through  the  valley  between  Ca- 
maldoli  and  the  Vomero  to  the  Lago  d^Agnano,  or  to  the  left  to  Fuori- 
grotta  and  to  the  Bagnoli  road  on  the  coast.  Comp.  Map,  p.  96.  —  If  on 
leaving  the  park  of  Capodimonte  we  turn  to  the  left,  we  may  proceed  by 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  the  Campo  Santo  outside  the  Porta  Capuana^ 
an  excursion  best  made  by  carriage.  A  visit  to  the  palace  and  grounds, 
and  to  the  cemetery,  will  take  about  5  hrs.  in  all.  (Two-horse  carr. 
6-6   fr.) 

Following  the  road  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  park  of  Capodi- 
monte,  and  after  a  few  minutes  turning  to  the  left,  we  reach  the 
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Obwrvfttoiy  |  Ogservaloria  Rente,  PI.  E,  1,  2j,  occupying  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  It  ia  popuUcl;  raUed  LaSptcola,  or,  after  the  vilU  of  a 
Sp&nish  marquis  whlcli  once  etoAd  heie,  Miradola,  The  ohBcrvitDry 
wu  fonnded  In  1812,  and  enlarged  in  1830  from  plaitu  by  the 
celebrated  Piraa  (A.  1926),  under  whom  It  attained  a  Biiropenn 
reputation.  The  present  direotor,  Comm.  de  Gaiparia,  has  liistlii- 
gaisbed  hJiDself  by  the  diacoveiy  ofseveral  planetoids.  —  On  the 
way  to  the  ohservatoiy  a  path  descendB  in  steps  past  the  churuh  de' 
MiracoU  to  the  Strida  Foria  (see  below]. 

Farther  nit,  at  tbo  luise  of  Capodliounlc,  wa  <<>ible  ths  remalna  of 

b;  AupiitBi.  One  branch  supplied,  (lia  city  fit  Naples,  Ibe  uU>er  Dmsxid 
the  Vomer.,  tn  Ihc  riBht,  whonie  9over»l  nuolBcationa  diverged,  aome  t« 
the  villfti  on  Che  Puxilipo,  am.tlisT  W  Htinla  Olihano  to  Bain  and  Hlie- 
num,  where  It  tunuinated  in  the  Flielna  UiraliiUa  (p.  1U3|. 


Tbe  broad  transverse  street  diverging  from  the  Toledo  to  the 
□gbt  CE.)  by  the  Muaeum  (pp.  i%  43J  leads  flrst  lo  tile  large 
PiAXKA  Civouit  (PI.  E,  3),  formerly  tliu  Largo  delle  Pigtie,  cm- 
bellished  with  gardens.  Farther  on,  the  street  lafaea  the  name  of 
BtndK  7oi^.  The  Qrst  street  divarging  from  it  to  the  right  la  the 
new  Via  del  Uuomo,  leading  to  the  i^athedral  (4  inin.;  p.  57];  the 
Via  Carbonari  Jiext  diverges  on  tlie  same  side  to  S.  Giovanni  a 
Carboiiara  (p.  54]  and  the  Porta  Capuana;  and  the  now  Corao  Oari- 
baldl  faTther  ou  algo  leads  to  the  right  to  the  same  gate  (10  mln. ; 
p.  53). 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Strada  Foria  we  next  roBEh  the  Botanin 
Garden,  wbiob  was  founded  in  1809  and  eiitended  in  181S.  It  is 
Olien  to  tbe  public  daily,  except  from  12  to  2,  and  contaius  a  line 
eoUection  of  tropical  plants.  —  Adjacent  is  the  extensive  'poor- 
housBj  the  Alberga  de'  Powri,  or  Reeltiaorlo,  begnu  by  Charles  III. 
in  1751  frflm  a  design  by  Fuga,  and  intended  to  contain  four  couits, 
still  nearly  half  uncompleted.  One  side  is  appropriated  to  men, 
the  atber  to  women.  In  this  establishment  and  its  dependencies 
about  5000  persons  are  msiutaiued.  The  city  contains  numerous 
other  obaritabic  institutions ,  about  sixty  in  all ,  moiit  of  whicli 
are  amply  endoived.  —  Tramway  and  omnibUBOs,   see  p.  25, 

in.  The  Old  Town.  E.  Quarters  between  the 
Toledo  amj)  the  Harbour. 

Ssples  cr.ntivin«  about  IhrcB  hnnrtred  Ohckl-hks,  mojt  of  vrhieh  are 
devoid  of  inleresl.  Tbe  alUtr  of  them  have  lieen  disllsurjd  hy  reutocn- 
tlim  in  (he  dei^mded  style  of  the  17th  and  IBlli  eenturlon.  which  appean 
lo  have  allaincd  ill  highest  perfection  liere.  But,  at  the;  eontaln  nu- 
ll) blolorie^il  aod  pelilieal  uaociatioM,  'aou'e  of  them  are  weU  deserviDg 
ofavlolt.    Tint  uio.iil  loipurtant  are  deieribed  111  the  following  paECS.   Ttacy 

We  befiu  oor  walk  in  the  Straha.  MKuisi.  (,V\.  ¥.,  KV  ^s-i  i.'n.i 
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fountain  mentioned  at  p.  38.  To  the  left  of  this  point,  adjoining 
No.  49 ,  is  a  railing  enclosing  a  flight  of  steps  which  descend  to 
the  church  of  the  — 

"Incoronata  (PI.  56 ;  open  in  the  morning),  erected  in  1352  by 
Johanna  I.  to  commemorate  her  coronation  and  marriage  with  her 
cousin  Louis  of  Taranto,   and  made  to  include  the  old  chapel  of 

the  Palais  de  Justice  in  which  the  marriage  had  been  solemnised. 

This  chapel  contains  admirable  "^Frescoes ,  formerly  attributed  to  OiottOy 
but  probably  by  one  of  his  pupils  or  imitators  (much  darkened  and  in- 
jured; best  seen  from  a  platform  to  the  left  near  the  entrance  to  the 
church ;  keys  at  the  sacristy,  6-6  soldi).  They  represent  the  ^Seven  Sacra- 
ments and  the  Ghurch\  In  the  arch  over  the  right  window,  on  the  right 
is  the  ^Triumph  of  the  Church%  with  portraits  of  King  Robert  and  his 
son  Charles,  attired  in  purple,  on  the  left  the  Extreme  Unction.  The  next 
arch  to  the  right  comprises:  (1.)  Baptism,  (r.)  Confirmation;  then  (1.)  the 
Eucharist,  and  (r.)  Confession;  and  on  the  other  side,  (1.)  Ordination,  (r.) 
Matrimony.  The  last  refers  to  the  marriage  above  mentioned,  which  did 
not  take  place  till  1347,  eleven  years  after  Giotto^s  death.  Two  half- 
figures  in  ^Baptism"*,  one  of  which  is  crowned  with  laurel,  are  said  to  re- 
present Petrarch  and  Laura,  and  in  'Matrimony''  Dante''8  feattures  are  said  to 
be  recognisable.  The  Chapel  of  the  Oruciflx,  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle, 
also  contains  frescoes  in  Giotto''s  style,  ascribed  to  Qennaro  di  Cola^  a 
pupil  of  Maestro  Simone:  to  the  left  are  represented  the  Coronation  of 
Johanna  I.,  her  nuptials,  and  other  events  in  |her  life;  to  the  right  St. 
Martin,  St.  George,  battles,  etc.,  all  much  damaged. 

The  church  contains  numerous  votive  offerings  for  recovery  from  sick- 
ness and  the  perils  of  childbirth. 

Opposite  the  church  is  situated  the  Palazzo  Fondi  designed 
by  Luigi  Vanvitelli^  and  containing  a  picture-gallery  (shown  by 
special  permission  of  the  prince  only).  In  front  of  it  is  a  statue 
of  Fr.  Sav,  Mercadante  (d.  1870),  the  composer  of  several  operas. 

At  the  end  of  the  Strada  Medina  we  enter  the  busy  Stbada 
S.  Giuseppe  to  the  left.  After  a  few  minutes'  walk,  a  broad  street 
to  the  right  leads  to  the  church  of  S.  Haria  la  NuOTa  (PI.  61 ; 
E,  5),  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  was  erected  in 
1268  by  Oiovanni  da  Piaa,  and  restored  in  1599  by  Agnolo  Franco. 

Interior.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Santa/ede  and 
Simone  Papa  the  younger,  and  the  dome  with  others  by  Coremio  (the  four 
Franciscan  teachers  S.  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  Nicolaus  de  Lira,  and 
Alexander  ab  Alexandro). 

In  the  1st  Chap,  to  the  right,  the  'Archangel  Michaer,  formerly  ascribed 
to  Michael  Angelo.  3rd  Chap. :  Crucifixion,  Marco  da  Siena.  In  the  Chap. 
del  Crocefisso  frescoes  by  Coremio.  —  The  right  transept  contains  the  monu- 
ment of  Galeazzo  Sanseverino  (d.  1467),  with  sculptures  of  the  15th 
century.  In  the  opposite  chapel  is  a  beautiful  crucifix  in  wood  by  Oio- 
vanni da  Nola.  —  At  the  high  altar  is  a  Madonna  in  wood  by  Tommaso 
de''  Ste/ani^  with  saints  by  A.  Borghetti.  —  The  large  Chapel  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance  to  the  church  was  erected  in  1G04  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cor- 
dova, 41  gran  capitano'',  whose  nephew  Ferdinand  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  altar  the  monuments  of  his  two  most  distinguished  enemies :  Pietro 
Navarro  (who  strangled  himself  when  a  prisoner  in  the  Castello  Kuovo) 
and  Lautrec,  a  Frenchman,  the  general  of  Francis  I.  (who  died  of  the 
plague  in  1528,  while  besieging  Kaplcs).  The  monuments  are  attributed 
to  Oiov.  da  Nola  or  his  pupils.  The  inscriptions,  composed  by  Aio/o  Qiovio^ 
testify  to  the  chivalrous  sentiments  of  that  period. 

The  adjoining  Momastbrt  possesses  two  sets  of  Cloisters  with  tomb* 
Btones,  and  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  unknown  masters. 
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We  nnvi  retain  and  puisne  ntir  lOiita  along  the  Str.  flinaeppe, 
or  whivb  the  Stbaiu  MoNTOLrvKTO  foimE  the  continuatioa.  Wheie 
the  httei  expands  into  \  Equare,  on  tbe  light  aUuds  tbe  Foloiso 
Gravina,  Dov  tiie  SeneralFsit  and  Telegraph OfScel PI. '23;  E,4), 
erected  abont  11)00  by  l^eniinaado  Oraial,  Duca  d<  Gravliui,  bnm 
deaigiiB  by  Onbrlete  ifADnolo.  Tbis  building,  totmeily  a  truly  clas- 
sical ediSoe,  hoe  unfortunately  been  greatly  dinflgiired  by  modein 
impiovenients ,  eapecially  ainue  its  injury  by  Hie  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1848. 

Aflccudlog  from  this  point  to  the  left,  past  a  Fountain  "itb 
a  bronze  atatue  of  Charlea  It.  (16B3),  we  traverse  the  Piinzi  ui 
HoHTOLTTHTo  to  the  chuR'b  of  *B,  Anna  de'  Lombaidi,  or  Konte 
Olivets  (PI.  GQ;  E,  4),  erected  in  Ut4  by  Uuerello  OrisUa,  the 
fovaurite  of  King  Ladislaua,  from  designs  by  Andrta  Viceione,  The 
chuicb  la  a  flat-rooted  basilJca  withoat  atsles,  the  favoarlta  style  of 
ucclesiaslieal  archi  taoture  In  tbe  palmy  days  of  Neapolitan  ait.  It 
contains  valuable  snolplures;  the  cbspele  are  kept  ehnt  (sacriatan 

''■»^i,™™.„   „,h.i.n   u  ib..™™..i.to„.«6i.„ 

TrivalziD   (d.  !7A7)i  on    thu  riibl  thai  of   Ihr    celebrated  arcliilecl  Dti- 
mmlcD  Fnnliuia  (d.  1607),  nko  auuHiheil  In  Kuma  under  SUtni  V.    — 

"     i.  by  h "'       
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taliu  freB£Dea  by  aimOHe  Pi^a  the  younger.  Tha  dACBjjTV,  behind  ibB 
flholr,  is  adorned  wiLh  freacfies  by  FaBuH.  TbemonameDU  nfAlpboaAi^  II. 
and  Ooerello  OrlEiia  we  by  0iouaiini  da  Sola. 

The  adjacent  building,  now  occnpied  by  public  offloea,  waa 
fonneily  a  Benediotine  monastery,  wheie  the  poet  Tasso  was 
kindly  leoelved  when  ill  and  in  distresa  in  1588.  —  The  Via 
dt  Hontoliveto  Nuova  leads  hcnne  ta  the  Toledo  (nee  p.  ATI). 

Returning  to  the  fountain  from  which  we  started,  we  follow 
Uui  Colata  S.  Trinity  Maggioce  to  the  Lauoo  S.  Tiun:tj  Maooiork 
""  ",  4),  where  a  lofty  SMuc  of  the  Mndvnna  was  erected  \n  \1S& 
"   tlsteless   stylo  of  the  perloi].     In  tlvU  pVftij.i  \ft  B\\,aiAcft. 
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tlio  churcli  of  Oesii  Nnovo,  or  8.  Trinith  Maggiore  (PI.  50), 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  built  in  1584,  containing  frescoes 
by  SoUmena  (History  of  Heliodorus,  over  the  portal),  StcaAioniy 
Spagnoletto,  and  Corenzio^  and  overladen  with  marble  and  de- 
corations. A  carpet-warehouse  opposite  the  church,  Largo  S.  Trinitii 
Maggiore  12,  contains  the  old  refectory  of  the  former  monastery 
of  is.  Chiara ,  where  a  fine .  though  damaged,  *Fresco  by  OioUo 
and  his  pupils,  representing  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves,  is  still  pre- 
served (not  very  accessible,  but.  admission  readily  granted,  ^2  ^O- 
Beyond  the  church  of  Gesii  we  reach  the  Stsada  S.  T&inita 
Maggiore,  one  of  the  busiest  streets  crossing  the  Toledo  (p. 
42),  and  turning  immediately  the  right  we  pass  through  a  gate 
to  *Santa  Chiara  (PI.  42;  E,  4),  originally  a  Gothic  church  erected 
by  Robert  the  Wise  in  1310 ,  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Ma- 
suceio  the  Younger {f)  in  1318,  and  richly  but  tastelessly  decorated 
in  1752.  At  the  same  time  Qioitoa  frescoes  were  whitewashed. 
The  church  contains  handsome  Gothic  monuments  of  the  Anjou 

dynasty,  and  other  sculptures. 

The  '^Imtebiob,  92  yds.  long  and  35  yds.  wide,  is  loffcy  and  handsome, 
resembling  a  magnificent  hall.  To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is 
the  monument  of  Onofrio  di  Penna,  secretary  of  King  Ladislaus  (d.  1322), 
with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  hermits  by  Baboccio ,  conrerted  into  an 
altar.  Above  are  a  Madonna  enthroned  and  the  Trinity,  by  Francesco^ 
son  of  Maestro  Simone  (about  1300).  —  In  front  of  the  organ,  aboye,  arc 
tasteful  reliefs  from  the  life  of  St.  Catharine ,  i4th  cent. ,  executed  on  a 
dark  ground  and  resembling  cameos.  —  Of  the  principal  paintings  on  the 
ceiling,  the  first,  the  (^ueen  of  Sheba,  and  the  second,  David  playing  on 
the  harp,  are  by  Seb.  Conea;  the  third,  David  sacrificing,  by  Bonito;  the 
fourth,  S.  Clara  putting  the  Saracens  to  flight,  by  Frcmeesco  di  Ifura. 
The  last-named  master  also  painted  the  high  altar-piece  (the  Sacrament) 
and  the  picture  over  the  principal  entrance  (King  Robert  inspecting  the 
cimrch  when  building). 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left  contains  two  sarcophagi:  on  the  right 
is  the  tomb  of  Gabriel  Adurini  (d.  1572),  an  admiral  under  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. ;  on  the  left  a  tomb  of  the  14th  century.  —  By  the  3rd  pillar 
to  the  left  is  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  with  a  fresco  almost 
concealed  by  frippery,  attributed  to  Oiotto. 

Kear  the  side-door  which  leads  out  of  the  church  on  the  left  side  is 
the  small  but  graceful  monument,  cy  Oiov.  da  Nolo,  of  Antonia  (Jaudino, 
who  died  in  1530  at  the  age  of  14,  on  the  day  appointed  for  her  marriage, 
with  a  beautiful  epitaph  by  the  poet  Antoniut  Epieunts  (d.  1565).  The  next 
chapel  contains  two  tombstones  of  the  i4th  century.  —  The  Gappblla 
Sanfelicb,  adjoining  the  pulpit,  which  is  borne  by  lions,  is  adorned  with 
reliefs  of  the  13th  cent,  and  contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Lan/ranco^  and  an 
ancient  sarcophagus  with  figures  of  Protesilaus  and  Laodamia  which  forms 
the  tomb  of  Cesare  Sanfelice,  Duca  di  Rodi  (d.  1632).  —  The  following 
Cappella  Lonoobabdi  de  la  Cruz  Ahedo  contains  on  the  left  side  a  mon- 
ument of  1529,  and  on  the  right  a  similar  one  of  1853. 

At  the  back  of  the  high  altar  is  the  magnificent  '^Monument  of  Robert 
the  Wise  (d.  1343),  42  ft.  in  height,  executed  by  Mcuuccio  the  Younger.  In 
a  niche  above  the  king  is  represented  seated  on  his  throne,  and  below 
he  appears  again  in  a  recumbent  posture ,  in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan,  on 
a  sarcophagus  embellished  with  reliefs  and  supported  by  saints.  At  the 
top  is  the  Madonna  between  SS.  Francis  ana  Clara.  The  inscription, 
'Cemite  Robertum  regem  virtute  refertum'  is  ascribed  to  Petrarch.  —  In 
the  adjacent  N.  Tbansept  is  the  monument  of  hi.s  second  daughter  Mary, 
sister  of  Johanna  1. ,   empress  of  Constantinople  and  Duchess  of  Duxazzo, 
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attired  in  her  imperial  robes.  By  the  wall  to  the  left,  the  tomb  of  Agnese 
and  Clementia,  the  two  daughters  of  the  empress,  the  former  having  also 
been  the  consort  of  a  titular  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Giacomo  del 
Balzo,  Prince  of  Taranto.  In  the  left  lateral  wall,  the  tomb  of  Mary, 
infant  daughter  of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  who  died  in  1344.  —  In  the  S. 
Transept,  adjoining  the  monument  of  Robert  the  Wise ,  is  that  of  his 
eldest  son  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  died  in  1328,  before  his  father, 
also  by  Matneeio  the  Younger.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  monument 
of  Jtfary  of  Valois,  his  queen,  erroneously  said  to  be  that  of  her  daughter 
Johanna  I.  —  The  Chapel  adjoining  the  S.  transept  on  the  right  is  the  burial- 
chapel  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  six  children  of  Charles  III  are  interred. 

The  handsome  Clock-Tower  (il  Campanile)  of  S.  Ohiara  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Masuccio  the  Younger  or  to  his  pupil  Giacomo 
de  Sanctis  (14th  cent.),  and  hence  was  long  considered  to  prove 
that  Naples  was  one  of  the  heralds  of  the  Renaissance.  In  reality 
it  was  not  huilt  till  after  1600. 

Farther  on  in  the  Str.  S.  Trinitk  Maggiore,  we  soon  reach,  on  the 
left,  the  Laroo  S.  Domenico  (PI.  E,  F,  4),  containing  the  palaces 
of  Casacalenday  CorigHano^  S.  Severo^  and  Caviati,  and  adorned  with 
a  tasteless  Obelisk ,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  saint, 
executed  by  Vaccaro  in  1737  from  a  design  by  Fansaga.  The 
stairs  to  the  left  lead  to  a  side-entranoe  of  the  church  of  S. 
Domenico,  the  principal  entrance  of  which  in  the  court  of  the 
Pretura,  Vico  S.  Domenico,  is  generally  closed. 

*8. Domenico  Maggiore  (PI. 45;  open 7-11  a.m.  only),  erected 
by  Charles  II.  in  1289  in  the  Gothic  style  from  the  design  of  Masuccio 
the  Eider  (?),  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Naples,  notwithstand- 
ing the  subsequent  alterations  it  has  undergone  (the  last  in  1850- 
53).  The  church  is  83  yds.  long,  36  yds.  wide,  and  84  ft.  high. 
It  contains  twenty-seven  chapels  and  twelve  altars,  and  presents  an 
imposing  appearance  with  its  handsome  columns  and  rich  gilding, 
but  the  flat  ceiling  of  the  17th  cent,  does  not  harmonise  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The  most  distinguished  princes  of 
Naples  have  for  centuries  possessed  chapels  here,  with  numerous 
monuments ,  which  are  as  important  examples  of  early  Renais- 
sance sculpture  as  those  in  S.  Ghiara  are  of  Gothic  art. 

The  Ist  Chapel  to  the  right  (wall  of  the  entrance),  that  of  the  Sa- 
luzzo^  formerly  of  the  Car  of  a  family,  contains  an  altar-piece  (Madonna 
with  SS.  Martin  and  Dominicns  and  several  of  the  Carafas)  by  Andrea 
da  Salerno^  freely  repainted  \  also  the  rococo  monument  of  General  Filippo 
Saluzzo  (d.  1852),  and  the  chaste  and  simple  monument  of  Galeotto  Carafa 
(d.  1513)  with  medallion.  —  2nd  Chap. :  altar-piece  by  Agnolo  Franco ; 
monument  of  Bishop  Bartolommeo  Brancaccio  (d.  1341).  —  3rd  Chap. :  the 
badly  preserved  frescoes  of  this  chapel ,  which  also  belongs  to  the  Bran- 
caccio family,  represent  the  Crucifixion,  Supper  at  Emmaus,  Resurrection, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  John  the  Baptist,  by  Agnolo  Franco.  —  4th  Chap., 
that  of  the  Capece:  Crucifixion  by  Oirolamo  Capece. 

The  ^Cappella  del  Cbogbfisso  (the  7th)  contains  handsome  monu- 
ments of  the  15th  century.  The  altar  is  covered  with  Florentine  mosaic 
designed  by  Cosimo  Fansaga.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  altar  is  a  relief  of  the 
''Crucifix  by  Tommaso  de''  Btefani^  which  according  to  tradition,  thus  addressed 
Thomas  Aquinas:  ^Bene  seripsisti  de  me,  Thoma:  quam  ergo  mercedevcv 
recipies?"'  To  which  the  saint  replied:  *Non  aUaixi  ixm  \.^.''  "'^vsX.wx^^i 
on  each  side  of  the  altar:  on  the  right  Bearing  the  Cro^a  ^  oxi  >^%  VA\> 
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Descent  from  the  Cross  by  an  imitator  of  the  Flemish  style.  To  the  left 
of  the  altar  the  ^Monument  of  Francesco  Carafa  by  Agnello  del  Fiore; 
on  the  opposite  side  another  by  the  same  master,  completed  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola.  The  small  side-chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  Ettore  Carafa, 
Conte  di  Ruvo  (d.  1511),  with  martial  emblems  and  arabesques.  The 
next  chapel  on  the  left  contains  the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  ascribed  to 
Maestro  Simone.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  beautiful  ^ifonument  of 
Mariano  d'Alagni,  Count  Bucchianico,  and  his  wife  Catarinella  Ursino  (d. 
1447),  by  Agnello  del  Fiore.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  monument  of  Kiccol6 
di  Sangro,  Principe  di  Fondi,  by  Domenico  d^Auria.  —  At  the  entrance  to 
the  sacristy,  monuments  of  members  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

The  ^Sacbistt  has  a  ceiling-painting  by  Solimeaay  and  at  the  altar 
an  Annunciation ,  attributed  to  Andrea  da  Balemo.  Around  the  walls, 
above,  are  forty-five  large  wooden  sarcophagi  with  scarlet  covers,  ten  of 
which  contain  the  remains  of  princes  of  the  house  of  Arragon.  Among  these 
are  Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1494)^  Ferdinand  U.  (d.  1496);  his  aunt.  Queen 
Johanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1518)  j  Isabella  (d.  1524),  daughter 
of  Alphonsoll.  and  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  etc.  Also  the  coffin  of  Fernando 
Francesco  d''Avalos,  Marchese  di  Pescara,  the  hero  of  Ravenna  and  Pavia, 
who  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan  in  1525.  The  inscription  is  by  Ariosio. 
Above  the  tomb  are  susi)ended  his  portrait,  a  banner,  and  a  sword.  His 
wife  was  the  celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  after  his  death  sang  his 
praises  in  the  island  of  Ischia  (p.  106). 

In  the  S.  Tbamsept  the  chapel  of  St.  Hyacinth.  Adjoining  it  is  the 
"^Monument  of  Oaleazzo  Pandone  (d.  1514)  hy  Giovanni  da  Nola.  —  From  the  S. 
transept  a  door  leads  into  a  portion  of  the  older  church ,  which  also  con- 
tains some  interesting  monuments,  particularly  that  of  the  Rota  family, 
by  Giovanni  da  Nola. 

The  High  Altab,  adorned  with  Florentine  mosaic,  is  by  Faneaga^  1652. 

In  the  N.  Transept,  above  the  chapel  of  the  Pignatelli,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  Giovanni  di  Durazzo  (d.  1323)  and  Filippo  di  Taranto  (d.  1335), 
sons  of  Charles  III.,  with  a  long  inscription  in  leonine  verse. 

N.  Aisle.  The  8th  Chapel  (S.  Maria  della  Neve^  contains  above 
the  altar  a  beautiful  '^Haut-relief  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  attended  by 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  the  best  work  of  Giovanni  da  NolOy  executed  in 
1536.  Here  is  also  the  monument  of  the  poet  Giambattista  Marini  of  Naples 
(d.  1625),  well  known  for  his  bombastic  style,  with  a  bust  by  Bartolommeo 
Viscontini.  —  7th  Chapel,  of  the  Ruffo  Bagnara  family:  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Catherine,  hy  Leonardo  da  Pistoja;  tombs  of  Leonardo  Tomacelli  (d.  1529) 
and  of  Cardinal  Fabricio  RufTo  (d.  1829)  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in 
the  events  of  1799.  —  6th  Chapel :  tombs  of  the  Carafa.  —  5th  Chapel :  of 
the  Andrea.  —  4th  Chapel :  tombs  of  the  Rota  family,  with  a  ^Statue  of 
John  the  Baptist  by  Giovanni  da  Nola^  as  a  monument  to  the  poet  Bernar- 
dino Rota  (d.  1575),  with  figures  of  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber  by  Domenico 
d'Auria  (1600).  —  3rd  Chapel ,  to  the  left:  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  by 
Scipione  Gaetano;  tomb  of  Antonio  Carafa,  sumamed  Malizia  (d.  1438). — 
2nd  Chapel,  in  the  bad  taste  of  the  17th  cent. :  the  miracle-working  Ma- 
donna di  S.  Andrea.  —  1st  Chapel,  to  the  left,  by  the  entrance  (S.  Stefano): 
Christ  crowning  Joseph,  by  Luea  Giordano :  on  the  lateral  walls  an  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  by  a  Flemish  master;  Holy  Family,  ascribed  to  Andrea 
da  Salerno.    *Tomb  of  1636. 

In  the  adjacent  monastery  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas  lived  in  1272 
as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  university  which  was  then  founded, 
and  his  lectures  were  attended  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  the 
king  himself.  His  cell,  now  a  chapel,  and  his  lecture-room  still  exist. 
The  monastery  is  now  occupied  by  various  public  offices.  The  Accademia 
PontanianOf  founded  in  1^71  by  the  learned  Giovanni  Pontano,  also 
meets  here. 

Ascending  the  Via  Mezzocannona,  which  leads  to  the  S.  from 
S.  Domenico,  and  then  following  the  third  cross-street  to  the  right, 
we  reach  the  Piazza  di  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in  which  rises  the 
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chQTcb  of  S.  Glo>iannl  Mnggiore,  Bdnmed  with  sculptures  of  tbe 
I61I1  century.  The  idjsoont  ahnpel  df  S.  Oiotmnni  de'  PapfHieoda 
po»iet»ei  B  bsndsDine  Qolhlc  partal  dating  from  141S. 

Tie  CeppelU  S.  Severn  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  3.  Domenlr.o. 
Aeceuding  to  the  right  past  S.  UoiDeniRO ,  sad  taking  tbe  first 
lane  to  the  right,  we  rear.h  the  CaUta  d[  S.  Severo,  tbe  first 
lane  oti  the  left,  at  tbe  beginning  of  nhlch.  No.  15,  la  the  small 
cburch  of  S.  Maria  dtUa  PIttli  dt'  Sangri,  comoionly  called  La 
Cappellii  (U  San  S«vers  fPl.  74;  the  keys  at  a  ahop  opposite; 
fee  1/*  fr-)i  erected  In  1Q90  by  Ftancesco  di  Sangro,  eiteoded  in 
1613  by  Alessindio  di  Sangro,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  Arcb- 
bishop  of  Beoevento,  as  a  burial-place  for  the  Sangro  family,  and 
in  1T&9  lavishly  decorated  with  gold  and  scnlpture  by  Kaiiooado 
di  Sangro,  Principe  dl  Saiieevero.  There  is  no  building  In  Naples 
Id  which  snch  bad  taste  is  displayed  as  in  this  cbapel  with  its 
exaggerated  magniflneDce,  and  unnatural  and  laboured  allegories. 
It  does  not  fail,  however,  to  attract  gaping  admirers,  and  is 
certainly  retnarkahle  for  great  alcill  of  workmauship. 

The  prinetpal  of  tlieie  aJlegorlei.  which  was  cieguled  hj  fVanccico 
(tatimia   at  Genoa,    l>    the   'Hao    in    Iha   Net',    from    wbluL    wllh    the 

It  ll  °a.l\^^d<i^,^™ll  dOnLiina    ! 

wife  Cedlia  Ofaelaal.  TUe  latter  is  re 
■ligblW  veiled,  the  work  of  AHlo«io  Cai 
Bllsi^plece  la  a  Degcent  IVom  the  Uroaa,  by  ^r 

tbe  figure  at  Christ  enveloped  is  a  winding  sheet  by  aiuirppc  Bamnarllia 
IVmt,   laid  uut  in  a  ebapel  Dltcd  up  for  the  purpoEe 

From  this  point  (or  by  8.  Domeniuo  to  the  right)  we  may  as- 
cend the  side-street  leading  to  th«  Str.  de'  Trfbunali  where  the 
cathedral  and  other  Important  cbnrches  [p.  55]  are  situated 

We  now  return  to  tbe  Largo  S,  Doraenlno  (p  19)  in  order 
to  porsue  our  route  along  tbe  Str.  S.  Trinitk  Msggiore  wbii.b  is 
eontinued  by  the  Str.  Mlo  and  by  the  Str.  8.  Biagio  de  Librsi 
(p.  62}  farther  on.  Immediately  to  the  right  is  S.  Angela  k  Kilo 
(PI.  33  ;  F,  4],  ererted  In  1385 ;  to  the  right  of  the  high  alUr  is  the 
"Monument  of  the  rounder  Cardinal  Braiicaccin  (i.  14'j^),  by  Dana- 
lello  and  Mirhelotso,  who  have  here  blended  the  Gothin  mon- 
nmental  Rharanter  with  the  new  style  of  the  Renaissani^e. 

The  Sthaiia  Salvatore  (tbe  second  street  from  the  Largo 
S.  Domeniro  la  the  rightj  descends  hence  to  tbe  right  to  tbe 
adt  far  distant  — 

nnivBTilty  (PI.  32;  Btgia  EniotrsitH  depii  Studj),  founded  in 
1224  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  reconstituted  In  1780  and 
removed  to  tbe  Jesuits'  College.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
ta  Europe,  and  possesses  five  faculties,  flfly-two  professorial 
I  library,  and  natural  history  coUertiw\*  ot  ^Vv^  ^S* 
>alvnluabii.     The  mrnrj,  simiTiifeVj  MTOVfetA. 
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by  Toinmaso  ^ar,  may  be  used  by  stiangera  from  9  to  3  daily 
(libiaiian  Comm.  Minervini).  The  Court  contaiiis  the  statues  of 
Pietro  della  Yigna,  chanoellor  of  Frederick  II.,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
G.  B.  Yico ,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  erected  in  1863. 

Leaving  the  university  and  proceeding  in  a  straight  direction, 

we  reach  the  richly  decorated  church  of  8.8rreTino  e  8o(do(Pl.  73), 

in  the  Piazza  S.  Marcellino,  built  by  Mormandi  in  1490. 

The  roof  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Corenzio^  who  is  interred  here, 
by  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy.  The  choir-stalls,  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent.,  are  beautifully  carved.  Adjoining  the  choir  to  the  right  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Sanseverini,  containing  three  monuments  of  three  bro- 
thers, who  were  poisoned  by  their  uncle  in  1516,  works  of  Oicvanni  da 
Nola.  In  a  chapel  near  the  choir,  to  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Carlo 
Troya  (d.  1858).  In  the  N.  transept  are  the  monuments  of  Admiral  Yincenzo 
Carafa  (d.  1611)  and  the  Duca  Francesco  de  Marmilis  (d.  1649).  The  K. 
aisle  contains  an  altar-piece  by  Andrta  da  Salerno,  in  six  sections,  re- 
presenting the  Madonna  with  St.  Justina  and  John  the  Baptist.  By  the 
entrance  to  the  sacristy,  in  the  last  chapel  of  the  right  transept,  the  tomb 
of  a  child,  Andrea  Bonifacio,  ascribed  to  Oiov.  da  Ifola',  opposite  to  it  is 
that  of  Giambattista  Cicara,  by  the  same  master,  both  with  inscriptions 
hy  Sannazaro. 

The  monastery  connected  with  this  church  has  since  1818  been 
the  depository  of  the  Archives  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  among 
the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Frescoes  and  paintings  by  Corenzio 
adorn  the  interior.  The  40,000  parchment  MSS.  (the  oldest  of 
which  are  in  Greek)  date  from  703  and  include  the  Norman, 
Hohenstaufen,  Anjou,  Arragonian,  and  Spanish  periods.  The 
documents  of  the  Anjon  period,  380,000  in  number,  form  no 
fewer  than  378  volumes.  (Permission  to  inspect  them  must  be 
obtained  from  the  director  of  the  Archives.)  —  The  entrance  to 
the  cloisters  is  by  a  gateway  to  the  right  in  the  street  ascending 
to  the  left  of  the  church.  We  then  traverse  the  arcades  of  the 
first  two  courts,  and  in  the  next  we  shall  find  the  custodian 
between  10  and  3  o'  clock  (V2-I  ^'O-  "^^^  walls  of  the  cloisters 
are  adorned  with  nineteen  *Frescoes,  unfortunately  much  damaged 
and  of  late  badly  restored,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict.  They  are  generally  ascribed  to  Zingaro  and  his  two  sup- 
posed pupils,  Donzelli  and  Simone  Paipa,  but  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  assign  them  to  a  painter  of  Umbro-FIorentine  origin. 
The  best  of  the  series  is  that  in  grisaille  representing  the  youthful 
saint  on  his  way  to  Rome  with  his  father  and  nurse.  The  others 
were  probably  carried  out  by  assistants.  (Best  light  in  the  fore- 
noon.) In  the  open  space  in  the  centre  is  a  fine  plane-tree  which 
is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Benedict,  and  on  which  a  fl^- 
tree  is  grafted. 

Returning  to  the  principal  street  (p.  51),  the  continuation 
of  which  is  called  the  Strada  S.  Biaoio  db'  Librai,  we  pass 
the  Monte  di  Pietij  or  public  loan-establishment,  on  the  right, 
and  several  churches  and  palaces  of  little  importance.  One  of  these, 
No.  121^  the  Palazzo  Santangelo  (PL  22 ;  F,  4),  formerly  named 


ColobTono-Carafa,   dntin|    from   14(>(i,    i 
colleetion  of  atitiqiiitien  which   nre  now 

The  Piston  OiltBIT  li  ihanvD  b)  pcrmuwDa  ui  lua  nnrooais  aojit- 
angelo.  The  1st  Uoaa  sontolDS  modem  KeaooUtu  dIdIuki.  —  2nil  R.: 
JfRdJo  FaUom,  Uattlo-pleui ;  FMr.  aanla/fdi,  Hwlnnna  wlUi  BS.  Jubn 
nndAndnw;  Cat.  Jfaii««f,  lofint  ChriBt  uLefp-.  Osni.  BfUlnl,  tvn  Otttaltl 
porlTBita.  —  ttbU.:  ■AArir,  Oulud-rniver,  ldU8;  Van  J>»-Ui  U),  Body  .if 
ChriiL  — athB.:  'Sclmol  tf  Vm  E^ct,MadnnnAi'^  tempBra'li  Unbetu,  I'oi- 
tnit  of  himielf  md  Van  Dyck;  Oiiiho  Jlonano  (!),  Uidoniui  Sgnijni 
BaHJMfH,   Hadanna-,  Wehlaemulh,   Difalh  uf  Mary,  painled  tn  U7S  (nr  the 

AJter  »  walk  of  6  min.  we  olwene  the  broail  now  Vi«  del 
Dnomo  diverging  to  the  left  (see  ;.  55),  snd  leading  to  the  Vin 
de'  TribiiDBli,  which  leada  ttMight  to  the  CiBtel  Capuano  men' 
tioned  he  low. 

We  continue  to  fallow  the  Str.  S.  Biigio,  which  Hfter  D  min. 
divides :  to  the  right  the  Sti.  S.  Egeztaca  a  Forcella  leada  to  the  Poru 
N<dana(p.  41);  to  the  left  Is  the  Str.  Annanzlata  with  the  CAurrA 
of  the  Anmmiata  [PI.  35),  eieeted  in  1757-82  by  L.  VaiiTitelH 
(freacoea  byCoienzio;  tomb  of  the  notorioui  Queen  Johanna  II.). 
This  Iwt  street  is  continued  by  the  gtr.  Maddalena,  whir.h  leads 
lU  to  the  piazza  immediately  within  the  Porta  Capuans-  On  our 
right  here  is  the  gate  [see  below),  opposite  ua  la  the  church  of  8. 
Citierina  a  Formetlo,  with  a  dome  conBtnicted  in  1523,  and  on 
onr  left  is  the  — 

CutBl  CBpnano  [PI.  P,  0,3),  founded  by  William  I.,  and 
completed  by  Frederick  II.  in  1231  from  a  design  by  Fueelo, 
once  the  prinefpa!  residence  of  the  Hoheustaufen  kinga,  and  oaa- 
Bionally  that  of  the  AnjouB.  In  1540  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  [p.  42) 
transfetred  the  different  wnrta  of  Jwatlne  to  this  palane,  where  they 
remain  to  this  day.  The  building  is  therefore  commonly  known 
ia  I  Tribun/ili.  A  visit  to  some  of  these  courts  affords  the  tra- 
veller a  good  opportunity  of  hecoming  acijuaintcd  with  the  Nea- 
politan national  character.  The  prison  of  Lii  V'ioirin,  of  evil  re- 
pute,  Is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  court.  The  chief 
entrance  of  the  building  la  on  (he  other  side,  opposite  the  Strada 
de'  Tribunali  [p.  55).    OmnihntieB,  aee  p.  ^. 

The  *Portft  CKpowiK,  built  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Arragon  about 
1484,  was  designed  by  the  Flnrencine  OiuUano  da  lUalano,  and  Is 
one  of  the  Bneet  Itenaisaance  gateways  in  existence.  On  the  entry 
of  Charles  V.  in  1536  it  was  reatored  and  decorated  with  sculptures 
on  the  outside  by  Gioormni  da  NoUt.  Like  most  of  the  other  gate- 
ways at  Nipluj,  it  is  flanked  by  two  handsome  round  towers. 

Past  the  outside  of  this  gate  runs  the  Corao  OaribaMi,  which 
extends  frotn  the  sea  to  the  Strada  Foria  (see  p.  45). 

little  way  beyond  the  Porta  Capnana  are  situated  the 
del ,  the  iiewpit  of  whidi ,  the  "Cmnjjo  Simtn  Nuono 
I),   I'/o  M,   from  the  gate,   deserves  a  v\a\*,.     VOn6-\*n^«. 
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carr.  thither,  see  p.  24,  from  the  gate  and  back,  2  fir.)  It  was 
laid  out  by  the  French,  and  extended  in  1837  at  the  time  of 
the  cholera.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful,  commanding  de- 
lightful •Views  of  Naples,  the  sea,  and  Vesuvius,  on  which 
the  black  lava  stream  which  destroyed  S.  Sebastiano  in  1872  is 
distinctly  recognisable.  The  cemetery  contains  comparatively  few 
monuments  of  individuals,  but  a  great  many  erected  by  guilds 
and  societies,  most  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  chapels  with 
niches  resembling  the  Roman  columbaria  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead.  Some  of  them  present  an  imposing  appearance,  but 
few  display  much  taste.  —  The  cemetery  presents  a  most  animated 
and  interesting  spectacle  on  All  Souls'  Day  (2nd  Nov.). 

The  old  cemetery  (^Campo  Santo  Veechio;  PI.  H,  1)  is  now  used 
for  the  interment  of  the  poor  only,  for  which  two  extensive  courts 
with  365  vaults,  one  for  every  day  in  the  year,  are  set  apart. 

The  well-kept  Protestant  Cemetery  (Cimitero  ProtestanU; 
PI.  G,  2)  lies  on  the  road  to  the  Gampo  Santo  Vecchio,  about 
1/4  M.  from  the  Porta  Gapuana.  (Visitors  knock  at  the  gate, 
V2  fr*)  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  names  observed  here  are 
English,   German,  and  American. 


Starting  from  the  piazza  within  the  Porta  Gapuana,  and 
passing  in  front  of  the  dome-covered  church  of  S.  Gaterina,  we 
now  follow  the  Stsada  Gabbgnaba,  which  leads  in  8  min.  to 
the  Strada  Foria  (p.  45).  Above  us,  on  the  right,  at  the  point 
where  the  street  narrows,  rises  the  church  of  — 

*S.  Ctiovanni  a  Carbonara(Pl.  54;  F,  3;  side-entrance  reached 
by  ascending  the  stairs  and  turning  to  the  right),  erected  in  1344 
from  a  design  of  Masuccio  the  Younger  (?),  and  enlarged  by  King 
Ladislaus. 

The  ''Monument  of  King  Ladislaus  (d.  1414),  considered  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Ciecione^  erected  by  Johanna  II.,  the  king''s  sister,  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  high- altar,  and  is  of  very  imposing  general  effect,  as  well 
as  carefully  executed  in  the  details.  Above  is  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Ladislaus  \  in  a  recess  below,  a  sarcophagus  with  the  king  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  receiving  the  benediction  of  a  bishop  (in  reference  to  the  removal 
of  the  excommunication  under  which  the  king  lay  at  his  death);  under- 
neath ,  Ladislaus  and  Johanna ;  and  the  whole  is  supported  by  statues 
which  represent  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  The  altar  was  restored  in  1746. 

The  Chapel  dkl  Sole,  behind  this  monument,  contains  the  *Tomb  of 
the  Grand  Seneschal  Sergianni  Caracciolo,  the  favourite  of  Johanna  U., 
murdered  in  1432,  also  by  Ciceione.  It  was  erected  by  his  son  Trojano, 
and  reveals  traces  of  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Inscription  by  Lorenzo 
Valla.  The  frescoes ,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Mary,  are  by  Leonardo  di 
Bisuccio  of  Milan  (d.  about  1450),  one  of  the  last  pupils  of  Giotto.  —  The 
Chapel  of  the  Casacgioli  Rossi,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar,  a  circular 
temple  erected  and  ornamented  in  1516-57  from  the  designs  of  Oirolamo 
Santaeroce^  contains  statues  by  Oiov.  da  Nola^  Qirol.  Santacroee,  and 
Pietro  delta  Plata  (altar-reliefs),  and  tiie  monuments  of  Galeazzo  to  the  left, 
and  Colantonio  Caracciolo  opposite,  by  Scilla  and  JDom,  d^Auria  respectively. 
—  The  Sacbistt  contains  fifteen  scenes  from  the  history  of  Christ  by 
Vtuari,  15^.  —  Adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  from  the  church 
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nf  the  lIlEh'  of  slspa  leidln^  In  the  cliDnib  ,  cnnlaina  tbe  mnniinie 
PriocB  Fardiii»ndo  ill  ainnevsrion  hj  Anartat  dt  FlorBiUa. 

Near  S,  OlOTsniii  a  Cubonara  was  once  the  aieos  for  gladii 
oambaU,  of  wMcb,  ia  tbe  time  of  Jobaun&  I.  and  King  And] 
Petrarch  Tras  a  horror-strir.ken  Bpentator. 

From  8.  Giovanni  to  the  Mnseura  is  a  walk  of  10  min. 
p.  46].  —  We  now  return  to  the  Castel  Capnano  {p.  53). 


From  the  Piaiia  de'  TribiiDsli,  oppoelle  the  pchioipal  ei 
to  the  Cartel  Capnano,  the  bnsy  SfturA  dk'  Tbibusali  (PI.  F,  E, 
3,  4)  leads  in  a  nearly  W.  dicectian  towards  the  Toledo.  Follow- 
ing this  street,  we  soon  reaoh  tbe  small  piazia  of  8.  Oennaro 
ou  tbe  right,  the  volumn  in  which  was  erected  after  the  appalling 
eruption  of  Vcsnvius  in  1631  (p.  119)  to  eomraeraoratB  the  auo- 
eour  rendered  by  St.  Januarlue,  On  the  summit  is  the  biouze 
flgvire  of  the  saint  by  Finelli. 

We  next  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  cathedral  (prinelpal 
entrance  in  the  new  Via  del  Duomo,  see  p.  57). 

The*Cathadral(F1.46^  F,  3),  which  ia  dedicated  to  Sf./anuo- 
i-itw  [S.  Geiinaro),  waa  beffun  in  1272  by  Charles  I,  of  Anjou  on 
tbe  site  of  a  temple  a(  Neptune,  continned  by  Charles  II.  after  1294, 
and  completed  by  Robert,  grandson  of  the  founder,  In  1314.  It  is 
In  the  French-Gothic  style,  with  lofty  to'wers  and  pointed  arches. 
The  portal  of  tlie  principal  facade  dates  A'om  1407.  In  1456  the 
church  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  AJpbonso  I.  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  it 
underwent  frequent  alterations  and  restorations,  but  it  still  retains 
man;  of  its  original  characteristics.  The  edidcs  la  a  bnallica,  tbe 
■Isles  of  which  have  a  Gothic  yaulting. 

Ths  cetliDE-pBintinge  of  the  K*ve  are  bv  Sanla/eda  {\be  square  onei)  aod 
FtNCRiJede  f'orli  (nval);  Iha  freir.oeB  on  tbn  u|iper  part  of  the  lateral  walla 
■re  by  Luca  Giordaiut  aod  bis  pupllg.  SI.  Cyril  sod  St.  CtaFyiostom  are  by 
flelfmonii.  Ov^r  the  principal  enlrancs  are  Itae  tombs  of  (1.)  Charles  1.  of 
AiMou  and  (r.}  caarloa  Hartal,  King  or  BanBarj,  eldejt  BOn  of  Charlei  n. 

ticuray  I>l1varer  in  1599.     AbovB  (ba  eide-doora  are  poinllnga  by   VanH 
(1MB),    rdpresenting   Dnyid  plnyinf   tie   harp,    and    "--  — ' -'--    -' 
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sterling).  The  boAt  time  for  seeing  it  is  shortly  before  12,  the  hour  when 
the  church  closes. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  oross,  is 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  marble,  and  contains  eight  altars,  forty-two 
columns  (»f  broccatello,  magnificent  doors ,  five  oil-paintings  on  eopper  by 
Domtnichino^  and  several  frescoes  from  the  life  of  bt.  Januarius.  The  firsi 
four  representations,  however,  alone  (tomb  of  the  saint ;  his  martjnrdom  \  re 
suscitation  of  a  youth ;  sick  persons  healed  by  oil  from  a  lamp  which  had 
hung  before  the  tomb  of  the  saint)  are  entirely  by  DvmMichino^  who  along 
with  Gttido  Reni  and  Lanfranco^  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  their  jealous 
Neapolitan  rivals,  Spagnoletto  and  Corenzio ,  abandoned  the  task  of  pa/nt- 
ing  the  dome.  —  The  Sacristy  of  the  Tesoro  contains  pictures  by  Slmtr 
zioni  and  Luca  Oiordano;  a  costly  collection  of  ecclesiastical  yestnents 
and  saori'd  vessels  \  the  silver  bust  of  St.  Januarius,  executed  for  Charles  II. 
in  13(X)i  forty-five  other  busts  in  silrer  of  the  patron  saints  of  tlie  city, 
and  other  valuable  relics.  —  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  high-altar,  which  is 
adorned  with  a  carefully  covered  relief  in  silver  representing  the  arrival 
of  the  saint's  remains,  are  preserved  two  vessels  containing  the  Blocd 
of  St.  Jatiuariu*.  Bishop  of  Benevento,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Diocletian  in  305  (comp.  p.  99).  The  liquefaction  of  the  blood,  which 
accordini;  to  the  legend  took  place  for  the  first  time  when  the  body  was 
brought  to  Naples  by  Bishop  St.  Severus  in  the  time  of  Ckmstantine ,  is 
the  occasion  of  the  greatest  festival  of  Naples  and  takes  place  three  times 
annually  during  several  successive  days  (1st  Saturday  in  May,  in  the 
evening,  19th  Sept.,  and  16th  Dec. ,  between  9  and  10  a.  m.). 

In  the  S.  aisle,  farther  on,  is  the  Cappblla  Bbakcia  (the  5th),  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Carbone  (d.  1405)  by  AnL  Baboeeio.  —  In 
the  S.  Tbamsrpt  is  the  chapel  of  the  Caraccioli,  with  the  monnment  of 
Cardinal  Bernardino  Caraccioli  (d.  1268). 

At  the  back  of  the  transept,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
'^Cappblla  Mikutoli  (open  6-8  a.  m.  only),  in  the  Qothic  style,  constructed 
by  Mcuuccio  the  Elder {f)y  the  upper  part  adorned  with  paintings  by  Totn- 
maso  degli  Stefani  in  the  13th  cent,  (frequently  retouched),  the  lower  part 
by  an  unknown  master ;  monument  of  Card.  Arrigo  Minutoli  (d.  1301),  and 
other  tombs  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.;  triptych  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
altar,  a  good  early  Siencse  work.  —  The  adjoining  Cappblla  Tocca  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  St.  Asprcnas ,  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Naples. 

Beneath  the  high-altar  (staircase  to  the  right,  with  braven  doors)  is 
the  richly  decorated  "^Comfessio,  or  Shrine  of  St.  Januarius,  with  ancient 
columns  and  beautiful  marble  covering,  containing  the  tomb  of  the  saint. 
The  tasteful  (tmamentation,  by  Tomaso  Malvito  of  Como  (1504),  should  be 
remarked.  Facing  the  shrine,  to  the  left,  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Car- 
dinal Oliviero  Carafa,  who  erected  the  chapel  in  1492-1506,  prolmbly  also 
by  Malvito.  —  Fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  by  DomenichinOy  the 
Adoration  of  the  Angels. 

The  Qothic  chapel  of  the  Capece  (3kileota,  to  the  left  of  the  high-altar, 
contains  a  painting  of  Christ  between  St.  Januarius  and  St.  Athanasius, 
Iftth  century. 

In  the  N.  Transept,  by  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  are  the  tombs 
of  (r.):  Innocent  IV.  (d.  1254  at  Naples),  erected  by  the  Archbishop 
ITmberto  di  Montorio  in  1318 ,  restored  in  the  16th  cent.  *,  Andreas, 
King  of  Hungary,  who  was  murdered  by  his  queen  Johanna  I.  at  Avcrsa, 
as  the  inscription  records:  'Andrese  Caroli  Uberti  Pannonise  regis  f. 
Neapolitanorum  regi  Joannse  uxoris  dolo  laqueo  nccato  Ursi  llinutili 
pictatc  hie  recondito'  \  (1.) :  Pope  Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli  of  Naples ; 
d.  1696). 

In  the  N.  Aislb,  near  the  transept,  is  the  Cappella  de^  Seripandi, 
adorned  with  an  ^Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Pietro  Pervgino  (14W).  — 
We  next  reach  the  entrance  to  Santa  l^stituta  (see  below).  —  In  the 
2nd  chapel:  Entombment,  a  relief  by  Giovanni  da  Nola;  above  it 
St.  Thomas ,  by  Marco  da  Siena.  —  In  the  vicinity  (in  the  nave)  is  the 
Font,  an  ancient  basin  of  green  basalt,  with  Bacchanalian  thyrsi  and  masks. 

A^olning  Uie  cathedral  on  the  left,  and  entered  from  It  by  a  door 
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temple  of  Apo'lln.  In  wtaicli  it  ia  iirohiblj  indeblua  for"  Iha  anciMt 
Cortnlbtui  oalniDiia  in  the  i»ve.  TUi  wu  the  culudTiil  of  Kiiplen  prior 
to  tbe  eteulion  nf  Ua  Iuesi  ctanich. 

from  llt°ta  "c^tnry.  Wlicn  Urn  uliiedral  wu  built  Iliu  chuicti  wu 
Bborlened,  nnd  In  the  ITtb  cent,  il  wu  nslnred.  In  the  Cbapel  B,  MsrlB 
del  IhlBDlpio,  It  tie  tiatbtt  sitremitv,  lo  tlie  left ,  <a  tn  snEient  *IIiHii3c 
□f  the  Virgin  wllli  St.  Jnnsrius  mi   St&,  Heatilnta,    reaturcl  In   <S32, 

poaedin  dite  from  thefith  aanB.,  ihcli  Id  fifteen  cumpartoientB ;  tu  tbe  Left  tUif 
biatoiy  of  Joeepli  \  to  thu  rifhl  sbove.  SI.  Juusriua,  then  Sanunn  i  beDenlh, 
ei.  OeOTfe.  —  At  the  hick  of  the  high-tlUr  the  Virelu  wllb  St.  Michnel 
■nd  StB.  Bcatitnln,  hy  ailMUn  Biume O),  a  goud  work  of  •  mljied  Vm~ 
brfan  Hnd  NeipoliUin  BtylB  (far^d  jnierlptlun -,  palntRd  alter  IBOO),  — 
Tbe  tmall  dome  al  the  ohapel  S.  QioTaani  In  Konte  (cltMed)  ta  the  right, 
■■Id  to  have  buen  erected  by  CoDsUnttoe  in  333,  ronuBrly  the  bsplialer; 
of  the  church,  li  adorned  with  old,  bnt  rTodnently  realored  moaaici  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  etc.  —  The  altur-pleec,  the  Bapliim  of  Christ,  by 
Biittiln  Bvano  (1).  —  Un  Ihe  celling  i>f  the  nave  a  frMco  by  inca  Oiar- 
dma:  the  body  of  Sta.  Restituta  being  conveyed  by  angels  in  a  boat  lo 
laehia. 

Ttie  principal  fai^e  of  the  sstliedTal  (^portal,  see  p.  55],  which 
{a  Appfoached  by  a  flight  of  atepa,  looka  tonarde  the  new  and  broad 
Via  dks,  Duouo  (PI.  F,  3),  s  street  diverging  from  the  Stcada 
Fnri«  l^p.  4!'))  andrunning  nearly  parallel  with  the  Toledo,  Many 
of  the  densely  packed  houses  of  tbe  old  town  have  been  demo- 
liBhed  to  mabQ  way  for  thla  street,  and  it  ia  Co  be  extended  down 
to  the  aea,  but  for  the  prcaeut  it  terminates  at  the  Via  3.  Biogio 
de'  Libra!  (see  p.  B2J. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral ,  on  the  right  as  wo  leave  the  chiirnh  , 
is  the  eitensive  AnhUpIscopal  Pnlmt  (PI.  13;  F,  3),  ecei^ted  in 
Ihe  13th  cent.,  and  eDtirely  restored  hy  Cardinal  Filomarino  in 
1647.   The  prinoipal  facade  looks  to  the  Piatza  Donna  Regiiia. 

Id  the  Str.  Auticaglia  (PI.  F,  B>  are  the  remains  of  aa  aocient 
Thtalre,  once  apparently  of  considerable  extent,  of  which  two  arahea 
Btlll  eiist. 

We  now  return  to  the  Sthaua  ub'  Thibonali,  After  a  tew 
pKr«B,  we  observe  the  small  Largo  Gtrolnmini  on  the  right,  with 
the  church  of  8.  Filippo  ITaii  (PI.  47;  F,  3J,  or  ie  Gerolomini, 
eieoted  in  1592-1619,  and  overladen  with  ornament. 

Over  the  principal  entraace^  Chrlnt  and  tbe  money-ihanBr^Tii,  s  large 
freMO  by  tMca  Oiorimo:  high-altar- pieui  by  aiavatni  Bmariine  Sictliaeoi 

Us  Ihe  left  uf  Ue  high-altar,  wntJiIng  a  ceillne-freecu  by  SBlMtna:  and  that 
of  Ht.  Fmncia  of  AisisI  <lth  chap,  to  the  left)  a  painting  by  Omda  Rni. 
Hear  Iha  latter,  at  the  base  of  a  pitlsr  In  Ihe  n^e,  la  the  lomlutaDe  of 
the  learned  Olambatliila  Vico,  b.  at  Haplei  IblO,  d.  ITU.    THe  snerialy 

itbe 'right,  farther  on,  is  situated  B.  PuloK«.gfLiit«^\.%1-^ 
tproathed  by  a  lofty  flight  o(  Blepe,  ai\4  bai^V  \ii X'oSft  \>-j 
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the  Tbeatine  Grimaldi  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Castor 

and  Pollux.   The  beautiful  portico  of  the  temple  remained  m  aitu 

till  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1688,  and  two  Corinthian 

columns   with  part  of  the  architrave  are  still  to  be  seen.     The 

church  contains  numerous  decorations  in  marble,  and  paintings  by 

Corenxio,  Stantioni,  Marco  da  Siena,  and  SoUmena. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  left  is  the  monoment  of  the  minister  Donato 
Tommasi  (d.  1831).  In  the  4th  chapel  to  the  left  is  the  monoment  of 
Cardinal  Zurlo  (d.  1801),  with  a  statue.  The  5th  chapel  contains  cabinets 
in  which  fifty-two  relics  of  saints  are  preserved  in  Yelvet  and  gold  cases. 
—  In  the  passage  to  the  sacristy  (S.  transept)  is  an  old  copy  of  Ra- 
phael's Madonna  del  Pesce.  —  The  Cu>i8Tsas  are  said  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  theatre  in  which  Nero  performed  as  an  actor.  They  are 
borne  by  twenty-four  ancient  granite  columjis.  During  the  Roman  period 
this  was  the  central  point  of  the  city. 

In  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  S.  Paolo,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Strada  de*  Tribunall,  to  the  left,  is  situated  the  church  of 
*8.  Lorenxo  fPl.  57;  F,  3),  begun  in  the  Gothic  style  by  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou  in  1266 ,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Eang  Manfred 
at  Benevento  (p.  187),  and  completed  by  Robert  I.  in  1324.  The 
site  is  that  of  the  ancient  Baailiea  Auguatalis.  The  plan  of 
the  church,  according  to  Yasari,  was  designed  by  Maglione,  a 
pupil  of  Niccold  Pisano,  but  was  altered  by  Mcuueeio  the  Younger 
in  his  peculiar  style.  The  portal  and  the  choir  only  are  of  the 
Gothic  period,  the  nave  having  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
16th  century. 

Imtebiob.  The  large  picture  over  the  chief  entrance,  Jesus  and  St. 
Francis,  is  by  Vincenzo  Corso.  —  The  Coronation  of  King  Robert  by  St. 
Louis  of  Toulouse,  with  a  predella  (signed),  in  the  7th  chapel  to  the  right 
is  by  Simone  di  Martino  of  Siena.  The  same  chapel  contains  the  relics 
of  some  frescoes  in  the  Sienese  style.  —  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  the 
chapel  of  that  saint  in  the  N.  transept,  on  a  gold  ground,  and  St.  Francis 
as  the  founder  of  his  Order,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  in  the  S.  tran- 
sept, both  show  traces  of  Flemish  influence.  The  three  statues  of  St. 
Francis,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Antony,  and  the  ^'Reliefs  on  the  high-altar 
are  by  Qiovanni  da  Nola  (1478).  —  In  the  retro-choir  behind  the  high- 
altar,  entering  to  the  right,  are  the  monuments  of:  (1)  Catherine  of 
Austria ,  first  wife  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria  (d.  1323) ,  with  a  pyra- 
midal canopy  and  adorned  with  mosaics,  by  Masuceio  the  Younger  (^);  (2) 
Johanna  di  Dnrazzo,  daughter  of  Charles  of  Durazzo,  and  her  husband 
Robert  of  Artois,  both  of  whom  died  of  poison  on  the  same  day,  20th  July, 
1387;  below  are  three  Virtues,  above  them  two  angels  drawing  aside  the 
curtain.  Then,  in  a  closed  space :  0)  Mary,  the. young  daughter  of  Charles 
of  Durazzo,  killed  at  Aversa  in  1347.  The  two  last  monuments  are  also  by 
Masuceio  the  Younger  (7).  By  the  entrance  of  the  church,  on  the  right,  is  the 
tombstone  of  the  naturalist  Giambattista  della  Porta  (1560-1616). 

The  monastery  connected  with  the  church  is  now  used  as  barracks. 
The  Cloisters,  which  we  reach  by  entering  a  gate  to  the  right  of  the 
church  and  then  turning  to  the  left  in  the  entrance  passage,  contain 
the  tomb  of  Ludovico  Aldemoresco,  by  Bdboecio  (1414).  The  Chapter- 
House,  which  opens  off  the  cloisters,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  represent- 
ing all  the  saints  of  the  Franciscan  order.  In  1343  Petrarch  resided  in 
this  monastery ;  and  Boccaccio,  when  in  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  beheld 
the  beautiful  princess  whom  he  praises  under  the   name  of  Fiammetta. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Toledo,  to  the  left,  is  situated  8.  Fietro 
a  Xaiella  (PI.  69 ;  £,  4),  in  the  Gothic  style,  erected  by  Qiovanr^ 
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FipiBO  di  Bariettti,  the  fsvoDiite  of  Clutilen  11.  (A.  1316;  bin  tomb 
is  In  Xhe  left  tianaept),  but  afleiwgiida  altered.  In  tbe  adjauent 
monutery  i»  eatablisbed  tbe  Coniemtory  of  Huia  (R.  Colttgio 
di  Musica;  PI,  6),  founded  in  1537,  wbioh  has  sent  forth  a 
Dumber  of  CBlebrated  fompoBers  (e.  g.  Bellint) ,  and  was  lonR 
presided  over  by  Mercadanle.  A  number  of  valuable  M.SS.  of 
Paesiello,  Jamelli,  I'ergoieee,  and  other  eminent  masters  are  pre- 
served here.  From  this  point  we  re&ch  the  Plazta  Dante  on  the 
Toledo  (soe  p.  42). 

IV.    The  Mtjseum. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
Toledo.  »t  the  point  whe7e  the  street  takes  the  name  of  Strada 
di  Capodimonte,  and  where  a  street  leading  1o  the  Plaz^.a  Cavoui 
diverges  to  tlie  right,  rises  the  '"Koieo  Hauonale  (PI.  9;  S,  3), 
formerly  called  Museo  Reiile  Bortronico,  or  pli  Sludj.  It  nas 
ere(^d  In  1586  by  the  viceroy  Duke  of  Ossuua  as  a  oavalry-bar- 
rMk,  and  In  1615  ceded  to  the  univorsKy,  which  was  oatablished 
there  until  1780,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  fleaa  Vecchlo. 
Since  1790  it  has  been  fitted  up  for  tbe  reception  of  the  royal 
coUection  of  antiquities  and  pictures,  to  which  in  J81R  Fer- 
dinand 1.  gave  the  uame  of  Museo  Reale  Borbonico,  The  history 
of  tbe  BdiOce  la  recorded  on  iwel-ie  marble  slabs  recently  boilt 
into  tbe  vail  of  the  ve^tibole. 

Here  are  united  the  older  and  more  recent  collections  belong- 
ing  to  the  crown ,  the  Fameae  collei^tion  from  Rome  and 
Parma,  those  of  the  palaces  of  Portici  and  Capodimonte,  and  the 
excavated  treasures  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabice,  and  Cumro. 
Theie  united  cDllections  now  forra  one  of  the  finest  In  the  waildj 
the  Pompeian  antiquities  and  objects  of  art  in  particular,  as  well 
aa  the  bronzes  from  Herculaneum,   are  unrivalled,  f 

Tbe  Museum  is  open  daily,  except  on  national  holidays  (see 
p.  III),  May  to  Oct.  9-3,  No».  to  April  10-4  o'clock ;  on  Sundays 
(10-1}  gratia,  on  other  days  admission  1  fr. ;  gratuities  forbidden. 

The  preaent  director  is  Ifiulia  de  Petra,  to  whose  predecessor 
Qtiueype  FiortUi  [now  in  Itome)  ia  due  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  museum  as  it  now  stands.  Unimportant  alterations  are,  however, 
■till  occasionally  made,  so  that  it  la  imposaible  to  give  here  an  ab- 
solutely accurate  enumeration  of  the  contents.  No  Caiai'iguc  has 
Tet  been  published  except  for  the  uoins,  the  weapons,  and  the  In- 
scriptiona;  but  we  may  mention  the  ■Guide  Oinfral  du  Muafe 
Halbmal'  which  lias  been  publisheii  by  Dom.  Monaco,  the  eon- 

f  tbe   different  otu°cta. 
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servator  of  the  museum,  and  which  will  be  found  asefal  in  several 
respects  (sold  at  the  book-shops,  price  5  fr.). 

The  Entrancb  is  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Toledo  to 
the  Piazza  Cavour.  Sticks  and  umbrellas  must  be  given  up  at 
the  Oarderobe,  to  the  left  in  the  gateway.  Tickets  are  obtained 
at  the  second  door  to  the  left.  Custodians  stationed  at  different 
parts  of  the  building  readily  give  information  when  applied  to; 
most  of  them  speak  French. 

Permission  to  copy  or  study,  which  is  always  accorded  to  artists  and 
scientific  men,  is  obtained  by  strangers  on  showing  their  passports  at  the 
Segreteria  (entered  by  the  second  door,  on  the  second  floor;  public 
entrance  to  the  library  on  the  &rst  floor,  p.  77),  where  a  similar  per- 
mission may  be  procured  for  Pompeii  and  Psestum.  Free  tickets  for 
Pompeii  (p.  124)  are  also  to  be  had  here. 

(A  room  on  the  right,  opposite  the  Garderobe,  contains  casts, 
models,  photographs,  and  copies  of  the  objects  in  the  museum, 
which  are  sold  at  fixed,  but  high  prices.  Discount  is  allowed  on 
large  purchases.) 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  general  arrangements:  — 

A.  GnouND  Floor  (comp.  Plan,  p.  72). 

Right   Side:    Ancient  Fre^o^s  (p.  61);  beyond  them.  Inscriptions 

and  several  large  sculptures  (p.  63) ;  then  Egyptian 
Antiquities  (p.  64). 

Left   Side:      Ancient  Marble  Statues  (p.  65);  beyond  them,  the 

Large  Bronzes  (p.  70). 

B.    Entresol. 

Right   Side:    Mediaeval  Works  of  Art  (p.  72);    Ancient   Crystal 

(p.  73);  Ancient  Terracottas  (p.  73). 
Left  Side :      Cumaean  ArUiquities  (p.  73). 

C.  Upper  Floor  (comp.  Plan,  p.  73). 
Right   Side:    Copies   of  Pompeian  Pictures  (p.  74);    Articles  of 

Food   from  Pompeii  (p.    74) ;    Papyri  (p.    74); 

Pictures  (p.  74;  Italian);    Engravings  (p.  76). 
Immediately  opposite:   Library  (p.  77). 
Left  Side:     Gold  and  Silver  Ornaments  and  Oems  (p.  77);   Coins 

(p.  78) ;  Pictures  (p.  79 ;  Neapolitan  and  foreign) ; 

Museum  Santangelo  (p.  80)   and  Vases  (p.  81); 

Small  Bronzes  (p.  82). 

A.    Chronnd  Floor. 

Leaving  the  entrance  gateway,  we  pass  through  a  glass-door, 
where  tickets  are  given  up,  into  a  large  Vestibule  with  sev- 
eral ancient  statues  from  the  Famese  collection.  At  the  end 
of  the  vestibule  are  the  stairs  ascending  to  the  upper  floors. 

The  following  are  the  most  interesting  statues  in  the  vestibule:  — 
On  the  right,   by  the  entrance,  Alexander  Severus*,   left,  a  Melpomene 


tbs  sUlrcaio  Inn  r!y«r-|i<id9.  In  tbc  staircaeu  Rbu>c,  two  Venuio  from 
tliB  Ui»trs  It  HeirqlBni.flin. 

The  "CoIleotioD  of  Anolsnt  FrewoM  (Aff'rttrhi  Pam- 
pcimi^  froiu  llerciilurieum,  Pomgieii,  Gtnbiffi.  ate.,  wtikh  we 
liist  viiil,  ocoupiaa  the  right  half  of  the  groDnd  -  floor.  Xheae 
puutiii^  occupy  aoTen  rooniB  and  a  corridor,  belug  groupad 
in  accorduice  with  their  sobjecta ,  and  eaib  gronp  is  fainlahed 
with  a  Bonan  namenl.  These  works  are,  with  the  exception  of 
paiated  laaes  and  mosaics,  almost  the  only  specimens  oC  ancient 
painting  which  have  come  ilowu  to  us,  and  ate  therefore  of  eitrenie 
valoe.  Tliey  are  nursole  iufDrmauta  with  regard  to  theancleiit  style, 
colouiiDg,  aud  ttea.tmant  of  light  and  shade.  Many  of  tbam  are 
beautifully  coDceived,  and  exeruted  with  an  easy,  masterly  louull, 
aai  they  include  laudseapea,  historical  and  mythological  BubjectB, 
genre-paintings,  architectural  drawings,  and  animal  aud  fruit-piecea. 
Although  mere  decorative  paintings  of  «  small  proriucial  Roman 
town,  they  sufOce  to  show  how  thoronghly  the  profession  was  im- 
bued with  artistic  principles.  Soms  of  the  representations  may  bo 
copies  from  celebrated  or  fiiourite  pictures,  but  the  style  is  such  as 
entirely  to  preclude  the  idea  that  they  were  mechanically  copied 
(H  stencilled.  The  rapid,  easy  eiecollou  and  absence  of  minute 
detail  prove  that  they  were  intended  for  effect,  and  not  tbr  close 
luapecUon.  Their  state  of  preservation  of  course  varies  greatly 
fcomp.  Introd.,   pp.  xxxvili-xl). 

I.  Booh  j^iinniediately  to  the  rigiht  of  the  plaue  whore  tickets  are 
given  up;  Istdoor),  along  corridor:  Aicliitectaral  mural  decorations. 
TbosB  on  the  right  wall,  in  the  centre,  group  vii,  arc  from  the  villa 
of  Dlomedee  (p.  139);  those  on  the  left  side,  the  further  end,  and 
the  farther  part  of  the  wall  oil  tbe  right  ate  nearly  all  from  the 
Temple  of  lata  at  Pompeii. 

U,  Ruou :  Aiiimala,  fruit,  still-life,  attributes  of  gods,  etc.  — 
The  gallery  of  inscriptiuiia  (p.  03)  has  au  entrance  liere.  We  now 
retuni  (bniugh  the  1st  Boom  to  tbe  principal  collection.  — The  fol- 
lowing rooms  contain  the  mythological  and  genre  reprcsentatioua. 
Their  eunmeration  ia  in  the  order  denoted  by  Che  Uoniaci  nuiuerals. 

111.  Bnou :  xv.  *Q!rl  gatherinj;  ilovien.  Two  heads  of  Medusa. 
ivL-Kviii.  Se^-goda.  In  the  corner  a  'N'tieid  on  n  aea-paiilher.  Ou 
tbe  window-wall  Phryius  amd  Helle.  IVo  glaied  tables  axMbit  a 
well-^Liruigod  colleiition  of  ootaurs  found  at  Pompeii,  xx.  Sa.o<iai'.e 
to  the  Lares.  —  xxi,  ixii.  Bacriflco  to  lais  and  scenes  in  tbe 
Egyptian  style,  from  Herculaneuni.  - — Inthepaaaage  to  (be  follow- 
ing  worn :  iiiv.  UlyBseB  oarrjing  off  the  Palladiuni  from  Troy ; 
■older  il,  Bcipio  and  the  dying  SopUonisbe.  —  In  the  tecond  pas- 
Mge:  VKvi.  Meiles  brooding  ovci  the  murder  of  ^ler  t\iiVtaew. 
Opposite:   isvii.  MeJesjariiiid  Atalaute, 
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lY.  Room:  (1.)  xxyiii  Hercules  supported  by  Priapns  and 
Omphale.  xxvlii,  xxix.  Perseus  releasing  Andromeda,  xxx.  (be- 
low) Hercules,  Dejanira,  and  the  Centaur  Nessus.  xxxi.  ^Finding 
of  the  young  Telephus  suckled  by  the  hind  (from  Herculanenm). 
Wounded  ^Eneas.  —  In  the  passage  to  the  room  of  the  mosaics : 
xxxii.  The  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  snakes  sent  by  Juno.  — 
xxxiii.  *Four  important  scenes  from  Herculanenm:  Triumphant 
actor,  with  his  mask  exhibited  as  a  votive  offering;  Achilles  and 
Antilochus  (or  Patroclus) ;  Concert;  Attiring  of  a  bride.  Also  genre- 
scenes  from  Pompeii  (paintress,  etc.).  —  xxxiv.  Admetus  and  Al- 
cestis  receiving  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  —  In  the  passage :  xxxv. 
Comedy  scenes,  xxxvi.  Chastisement  of  Dirce  by  Amphion  and 
Zethus  (same  subject  as  the  Famese  Bull,  p.  64).  Phsdra  and  Hip- 
polytus.  Cimon  nourished  from  the  breast  of  Ms  daughter  Pero  (a 
favourite  subject  with  modem  artists,  known  as  'Caritas  Romana').  -^ 
xxxvii.  Theseus  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Minotaur,  xxxviii.  Scenes 
from  the  forum  of  Pompeii :  in  the  centre,  a  school  (chastisement 
of  a  pupil),  baker's  shop ;  small  caricature  of  iEneas,  Anchises, 
and  Ascanias,  represented  with  dogs'  heads ;  pensive  maiden,  with 
pencil.  Several  admirable  busts  of  youthful  subjects,  two  of  which 
(to  the  left)  have  been  restored  as  a  Pompeian  baker  and  his  wife, 
xxxlx.  *Abduction  of  Brise'is  from  the  tent  of  Achilles.  *Achilles 
being  taught  the  lyre  by  Chiron.  Ulysses  unrecognised  by  Penelope. 
Achilles  recognised  at  Scyros.  —  xl.  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  (fh>m  the 
^ House  of  the  Tragic  Poet').  *Orestes  and  Pylades  in  presence  of 
Iphigenia  at  Tauris.  —  Adjacent  to  this  room  is  the  — 

y .  Room.  *  Mosaics,  In  the  centre,  on  the  floor :  Fettered  lion 
amid  Cupids  and  Bacchanalian  figures.  —  On  the  entrance-wall, 
by  the  pillar :  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur,  three  copies.  Farther 
on,  towards  the  window :  in  the  centre,  actor  trained  by  a  poet ; 
above,  skull,  and  other  symbols,  found  on  a  table  in  a  triclinium 
at  Pompeii ;  on  the  left  and  right  comedy  scenes  (by  Dioscurides  of 
SamoB,  according  to  the  inscription) ;  partridges ;  two  cocks  after 
the  fight.  —  Under  the  window :  Animals  of  Egypt.  —  Farther  on : 
*Acratus  (companion  of  Bacchus)  riding  on  a  lion ;  below,  a  •Gar- 
land with  masks ;  on  the  left,  parrots ;  on  the  right,  a  wild  cat  with 
a  partridge,  and  fish,  all  excellent  mosaics  from  the  house  of  the 
Faun  (p.  141).  —  Farther  on,  a  chained  dog  with  the  warning  'Cave 
Canem'(from  the  threshold  of  the  'House  of  the  Tragic  Poet',  p.  135). 
—  Right  wall :  a  large  niche ,  probably  intended  for  a  fountain ; 
above  it,  Phryxus  and  Helle ;  on  the  left,  the  three  Graces,  the 
marriage  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite;  on  the  right,  quarrel  of  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon.  —  We  now  retrace  our  steps,  and  follow  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  pictures  which  is  continued  through  the  passages 
from  the  3rd  Room  to  the  6th,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  other  side. 

YI.  Room  :  In  the  two  passages,  beginning  next  the  window : 
x2i'Xliv.  i^ope-dancing  Satyrs,  *Hovering  Centaurs,  *Daneing  Sa- 
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tyra  and  BBCohantes,  eti:.  —  Farthpi  nn  :  "^ilv.  RepresentationB  of 
Cnpid  f 'Cupida  for  sale  1' I.  "I'l.  Marriage  of  Zephyrus  und  L'hloriB 
(Lat.  nQCB).  j.\ni.  Tlie  ^hree  Gmees.  xlvili.  Diana  and  Endymioii 
(^repested  several  times^  ;  'Diana  with  a  bow.  In  a  pensive  attitude 
I  pendaut  to  the  'Girl  gathering  floverB'  in  RODm  III).  —  By  ibe 
■window  to  the  left :  ilii.  Venus  and  Mare,  several  representatiors. 
Venus  and  Cupids,  lii.  Trianiphal  proceBsiijn  of  Bacchus.  Bacchus 
and.  Ariadne.  —  *liii.  Danoere, 

VII.  HooM  :  Iviii-Ux.  Mote  ancient  paintings  from  the  tombs  of 
Kuva,  Onatia,  Palatum.  Capua  :  Iviii.  Memnry  as  rnndiiftOT  of  the 
dead.  Fonaral  dance,  lii.  Samnile  warriors  in  full  arroonr,  from 
Pestum.  Gorgon  head  with  Mossapian  inscription.  —  Ix.  Narnlasus 
in  different  attitudes.  Izi-lKiil  and  Ixv-lxvll.  Landscapes  from 
Pompeii,  Uercnlanenm ,  and  Stabin.  Iniii.  Vuloan  showing 
Thetis  the  arms  of  Achillea  (twice).  1«.  Jnpitet  crowned  by 
Violoris.  lui.  lo'a  arrival  in  Egypt.  'Jupiter  and  Jnno  on  Mount 
Ida.  lo  watnbed  by  Argiia.  Mercury  giving  the  Syrinx  to  Aigns. 
luil  Five  *Draiiiinji»  on  Marble  (manochromic)  troia  Hercalaneam : 
Aehillea(?)  in  a  quadriga;  G^.dipne  with  Antigone  and  lanieneO); 
Litona  with  NIobe  and  other  women  of  Cadmus  playing  at  dice 
(paTportInK  to  be  by  Alexandres  of  Athens);  Scene  from  a  tragedy. 
TheseQB  rescuing  the  bride  ofPirithous  from  a  Centaur  (1).  Similar 
drawing  from  Pompeii.  Fragment  of  a  repreaentation  of  the  fate  of 
Niobe  and  her  children. 

To  the  above  collection  belongs  a  corridor  fentered  from  the 
vestibule  of  the  Galleria  Lapldaria,  or  by  the  3rd  door  in  the  great 
Teatlbule)  containing  *OinBmaiit>I  Paintinfca  (Affretchi  Oma- 
menlali)  from  Pompeii  and  HernulaiieutD,  bein|  mural  decorations, 
some  of  them  with  raised  stucco  designs  aud  reliefs.  They  are 
eiiMnted  with  taate  and  preniaion  and  deserve  eareful  iiispeotloii, 

In  the  semiciicular  space,  lixil.  Valuable  collection  of  de«0' 
rative  maaks.  Ixxxii.  Pillar  with  paintings  from  the  'Fullonica' 
at  Pompeii  (p.  141),  showing  the  different  proeeasos  of  the  handi- 
oraft.  The  owl  la  the  symbol  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
fullers,    lixxiv.  "Fragments  of  a  wall  from  HercQlaneuui. 

Tie  two  large  rentral  glass-doors  of  the  vestibule  on  the  right 
a:id  left  lead  into  Counts,  fllled  with  reliefs,  statues,  and  archi' 
tertnial  fragments,  many  of  which  deserve  the  noti<»!  of  connuis- 

The  wing  connenting  the  W.  part  of  the  Museum  with  the 
E.  (^right)  half  conUins  the  'Oftlleiy  of  IiUBiiptioni  (Oalltria 
Lapictaria,  or  Sola  del  Tom),  which  has  other  entrances  both 
fram  tbe  collection  of  the  ornamental  paintings  ajid  from  the  sec- 
ond TOom  of  the  ancient  pictures  (^p.  61). 

The  collection  compiises  upwards  of  201X1  Latin  inacriptions, 
others  in  OsPJin,  and  engraved  fijr'i/'jii'J  and  painted  (■rfipinUlTO'MA 
inscriptiona   from  Pompeii.    TJio  iwllectiun.  whW\i  \a  BUM^e^-X^^ 
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accordance  with  the  geographical  situation  of  the  different  localities 
of  discovery,  consists  chiefly  of  epitaphs,  but  also  includes  lauda- 
tory and  other  inscriptions.  Among  the  bronze  tables  are  the  cele- 
brated Tables  of  HtracUa  (p.  217;  no.  82),  bearing  on  one  side 
regulations  as  to  temple  lands  in  the  ancient  Ghreek  language,  and 
on  the  other  (inscribed  at  a  later  date)  the  Italian  municipal  laws 
promulgated  by  Gsesar  in  B.  G.  46.  A  cabinet  contains  leaden  pipes 
with  inscriptions  from  aqueducts,  etc. 

The  following  large  sculptures  are  also  placed  bere :  to  the  left 
at  the  entrance  a  statue  of  Tiberius,  to  the  right  Atreus  with  the 
son  of  Thyestes  (?),  sometimes  taken  for  Hector  with  the  body  of 
Troilus  (comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxxiii). 

In  the  P&iNdFAL  Room,  on  the  left,  is  the  celebrated  group  of 
the  **Fame8€  Bull,  a  work  of  the  Rhodian  sculptors  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus,  once  in  possession  of  Asiniue  PoUio,  and  found  in  1546 
in  the  Therms  of  Garacalla  at  Rome  in  a  sadly  mutilated  condition. 
The  restoration  of  the  group  was  superintended  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  two  sons  of  Antiope,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  their  mother  by  binding  Dirce,  who  had  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  for  many  years,  to  the  horns  of  a  wild  bull.  An- 
tiope in  the  background  exhorts  them  to  forgiveness.  The  boldness 
and  life  of  the  group ,  originally  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of 
marble,  is  unrivalled  in  any  other  work  of  the  same  character 
(comp.  Introd.,  pp.  xxxi-xxxiii).  The  new  parts  are  the  head  of 
the  bull ,  the  Antiope ,  with  the  exception  of  the  feet ,  the  upper 
parts  of  Dirce  and  considerable  portions  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 

Opposite,  on  the  right  side  of  the  room,  stands  the  so-called 
**Fame8e  Hercules,  also  from  the  Therm®  of  Garacalla ,  where  it 
was  found  in  1540.  The  legs  were  at  first  wanting,  but  were  re- 
stored by  Delia  Porta ;  twenty  years  later  the  genuine  missing  por- 
tions were  discovered,  and  having  been  presented  by  Prince  Borghese 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  were  restored  to  the  statue.  The  end  of  the 
nose,  the  left  hand,  and  part  of  the  left  arm  are  new. 

The  hero  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  golden  apples  of  the  H^perides, 
the  sign  of  his  successful  accomplishment  of  the  eleventh  of  the  labours 
imposed  on  him  by  King  Eurystheus,  and  leans,  faint  and  weary,  on  his 
club.  The  conception  differs  wholly  from  the  triumphant  victor  of  the 
early  legend,  and  would  alone  stamp  the  work  as  one  of  a  oomparatively 
recent  period.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  mannerism  appa- 
rent in  the  over-strained  effort  to  express  great  muscular  strength.  Ac- 
curding  to  the  inscriplion,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Athenian  Glycon,  and 
was  probably  executed  under  the  early  emperors,  possibly  on  the  model 
of  a  statue  by  Lysippus. 

Descending  a  staircase  in  this  hall,  and  passing  through  a 
room  containing  Christian  IrMcriptions  from  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
and  Naples  built  into  the  walls,  we  reach  the  Egyptian  Anti- 
qoitiMy  a  considerable  number  of  which  were  purchased  from  Car- 
dinal Borgia's  collection  at  Velletri.  The  arrangement  is  complete, 
fvJth  the  exception  of  the  numbering. 


9hI  IKwjii.  InlhecentK:  b^  IhewinJow,  BRrsnile  tombslonewith  twanly- 

tw 

£ 

mi." ,  in  black  bUalt,    Bj-  tlio  «»ll«  sli  gl«3  cablneU  »Ub  all  kiodi  of 

Ispspynia  Willi  OiwkwrilinB,  dating  fmnilliBanrtorSrdcnil.,  whieh 

h   fuHj  nlbcri  wu  fonnd  at  Memphis  io  a  cbesl  of  sycamore  wood, 

an 

cinUiina  nanici'  of  Iho  canal  labourerj  on    tho    Wile.    Oppniille    thn 

Ibe 

etnsle  miin^my  illll  rrUlnt  tlie  hilr).    Also  tlie  loummy  nt  a  c:n>cadile. 

CQllenlion  of  marble  Bculptnrns  and  the  bTotizea. 

The  **ColIeatl<»i  of  Karble  Senlptorei  occupies  the  ereit 
onrriiioT  with  three  bTannhes,  and  the  rooms  situitted  beynnd  the 
aeeonil  brariiih.  The  uew  airajigcmetit  in  sccocdinne  with  the 
local  and  hl8to^<l^al  position  of  the  vorka  is  prsottuilly  complete- 
It  is  beat  to  bagln  with  the  N.  corridor  (third  door  on  tho  left  from 
the  TBStibnIel,  the  — 

OOEJtlDOR    Of    THB    MASTBRPlRCBa     (Foftlco     dt'     OipoluDorf), 

-which  contalna  the  flneat  worVe  iu  the  collention ,  affording  a 
review  of  the  deielapmenl  of  the  aiii^ipnt  plastic  art  from  the 
5th  eent.  B.C.  down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  his  sBcneaBore. 
This  part  of  the  collection  in  particular  supplies  the  vlaitor  with 
an  admirable  illustration  o(  the  history  of  ancient  art,  and  includes 
moreoTer  several  works  of  the  highest  merit. 

"897.  nera  (Tameae  3nn«\  in  the  early  style,  anstare  in  ex- 
pression and  the  clearest  lepreaeutBtion  extant  oflhe  idea]  of  Poly- 
cletQs(InlrDd.,p.xxIi];  it  Is  a  replicn  of  a  bronze  original,  In  which 
the  eyei  were  of  some  other  matcria.1.  and  was  intended  to  he  joined 
to  a.  elttne.  —  *896,  Oresiet  and  Eiectra,  a  group  which  has  given 
riee  to  much  diacnasion,  probably  belonging  to  the  revived  arehaio 
style  introdnced  by  Pasiteles  towards  the  end  of  the  repnblto  (In- 
trod.,  p,  xxxiii).  —  "SSB.  Pidlat,  archsio  style,  from  HercnUneara. 
—  894.  Artemis,  an  archaic  atataette  found  at  Pompeii,  with  nn- 
meioaa  tnees  of  painting  fgold  on  the  rosettes  of  the  head-dress, 
rod  on  the  edges  of  the  robe,  the  quiver-band,  and  the  sandals). 

•892,  893.  Harmodius  and  Ariitogtitm  fhead  of  Ariatogeiton 
■auient,  but  originally  belonging  to  aoroe  other  Btatnel. 

Anst  tbe  fiiiDlnian  at  Hipplaa  in  ftlli  B.  C,  Ilie  Allienlans  erenled  Is 
(he  Agnra  Matues  of  Harmodius  anil  irinfoiiclloii,  Iha  slayfra  of  tbe  tyrant 
Blpparaliiu.  This  eronp.  tho  work  »f  Anltnor,  wu  carried  away  hf 
Xanei  In  HV)  and  replaced  In  4TS  bv  anolhgr  eiecutBd  by  Krlliia  and 
jrtHttit.    Tha  orielnal   Katuci  were   aftarwards   r«!itar«d    to  Alliena    by 


bflbnlan  land  m 
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of  one  or  other  of  these  groups,  both  of  which  were  in  bronse  and  pro- 
bably alike  in  all  essential  details.  —  Comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxx. 

887.  AthtetCf  from  the  palaestra  of  Pompeii,  the  left  hand  missing, 
as  in  other  examples  of  the  same  statue ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
replica  of  the  Doryphorus  of  FolycUtua;  comp.  Introd.,  p.  xxix. 

888.  Dying  Amason,  Dead  Persian,  Dead  Giant  (or  Oaul  ?),  and 
Wounded  QaiU,  of  the  Pergamenlan  school. 

King  Attalus  I.  of  Pergamus,  having  in  239  B.  C.  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Gauls  who  had  invaded  Mysia,  erected  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  four  groups  of  marble  statues  as  a  votive  offering  for  his  deliver- 
ance. These  represented  the  triumph  of  civilisation  and  culture  over  brute 
force,  as  typified  in  the  contests  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  the  Athenians 
and  the  Amazons,  the  Athenians  and  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  lastly  of 
Attalus  himself  and  the  Celts.  They  have  been  described  by  Pausanias 
(see  above).  The  statues  in  this  museum  are  undoubtedly  parts  of  the 
original  monument,  and  there  are  other  figures  from  it  at  Rome  and  Venice. 
The  time  when  they  were  brought  to  Italy  is  unknown,  but  cannot  have 
been  sooner  than  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Crusaders  in  1205.  (The 
ex([uisite  reliefs  recently  discovered  at  Pergamus  and  now  at  Berlin  were 
erected  by  Attalus  in  his  own  capital  in  commemoration  of  the  same  victory.) 

886.  Adoniij  freely  restored.  —  *885.  Venw  of  Capud,  so  called 
from  having  heen  found  at  Capua  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

It  is  uncertain  how  this  statue^  which  greatly  resembles  the  Venus 
of  Blilo  in  the  Louvre,  ought  to  be  restored.  The  arms,  the  nose,  and 
part  of  the  mantle  are  modem.  On  Corinthian  coins  Venus,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  city,  is  represented  in  a  similar  attitude,  in  the  act  of 
using  a  shield  as  a  mirror,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Capuan  statue  had 
a  figure  of  Mars  standing  beside  her,  from  whom  she  was  taking  his  sword. 
It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  a  figure  of  Cupid  at  the  feet  of  his  mother 
formed  part  of  the  original  group,  but  this  idea  hag  been  given  up.  The 
statue  is  held  to  be  a  work  of  the  Roman  period  (as  the  representation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  indicates),  but  was  probably  a  copv  of  a  Greek  original. 

*884.  Aeschines,  the  Athenian  orator  (oo9-314  B.  C.)  and 
champion  of  Philip  of  Macedon  against  Demosthenes,   a  statue 

found  in  the  Villa  of  the  Papyri  at  Herculaneum. 

Though  the  drapery  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  admirable  statue  of 
Sophocles  in  the  Lateran  Collection  at  Home,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
this  is  a  copy  of  an  old  Greek  original.  It  was  once  erroneously  called 
Arifltides,  but  its  resemblance  to  the  bermes  of  Aeschines  with  his  name 
attached  at  the  Vatican  proves  its  identity. 

*882.  Psyche  of  Capua,  sadly  mutilated;  she  was  probably 
represented  with  her  hands  bound  beliind  her,  being  tortured  by 
Cupid,  but  the  state  in  which  the  figure  now  is  makes  certainty  on 
this  point  impossible.  —  *881.  Venus  CaUipygus,  so  called  from 
that  part  of  her  body  towards  which  she  is  looking,  found  in  the 
imperial  palaces  at  Rome ;  the  head,  breast,  right  leg,  right  hand, 
and  left  arm  are  modern. 

The  adjacent  room  to  tbe  right  contains  a  large  basin  in  por- 
phyry, valuable  columns,  a  marble  basin,  etc.  —  *879.  Homer,  a 
beautiful  bust,  the  finest  of  all  the  ideal  representations  of  the 

great  poet. 

^I  must  own  that  nothing  has  ever  given  me  a  higher  idea  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  than  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  conceive  and  represent  these 
features.  A  blind  poet  and  minstrel  —  nothing  more  —  was  given.  And 
starting  with  this  simple  tbeme  tbc  artist  has  made  the  aged  brow  and 
cheek  instinct  with  supernatural  mental  effort  and  prophetic  inspiration, 


■  inike  of  Ibe  chtgeJ  is  full  of  gen'tii)  aqd  amrveUnui  vilullly^  —  Banthardl. 
*880.  Satyr,  oarryini;  the  child  Bacchus  on  hia  sboalderj 
878.  FaiUa,  wuhgic,  Uom  Velletri  ;  87i,  8711.  Bruiui  and  Fompey, 
two  buBta  found  in  »  bouse  in  Pompeii  in  1869  ;  87B.  Juno;  877. 
Nertid,  on  t,  Bea-monster.  —  *873.  Agri-pfina  the  Younger,  mother 
of  Nero,  a  littiog  porUHit-statue,  n^ade  at  an  advanced  age. 
I  The  arlist  hu  steiosl  onlirelj  BupprMSed  the  indlvidualllr  ot  Ilia 

'         TIu  [ua  mprdUM  mdnrnfui  reaeoliaD  and  nulenallon.    The  alUtads  and 
I         miea,  like  ihoie  of  (he  wsll-knnwn  alalae  of  Oie  elder  Agrlppioa  in   Ihe 

Oomaa  msLrona  Jlkcd  lu  >>«  npraiented.    Tbe  handa  are  muderE. 

*872.  AiU'moua,  Ihe  tavcmriie  of  Hadrian.  Busts  of  (870)  ^n- 
lonintM  Piuj,  (868)  Ptotmn,  and  (868)  Caracalld.  •867.  Tono  of 
Vavul,  "871.   ToTio  of  Baednis,  two  senuine  Gceeli  worka,  the 

I        Tenuf  probably  not  much  mora  reeenl  than  tbe  Venus  of  Ctlidm 

'        by  PraxllaleB  (;4th  cent.  B.C.). 

I  The  CoBKiuoB  at  Poetkatt  Statiteb  and  Busts,    wliich  we 

next  entei,  is  aomotimes  allied  the  Purlico  dti  Balbi,  from  the 
noble  familv  of  that  name,  tbe  moat  distiiigiifahed  at  nernulaneum. 

'  To  the  right,  at  Ibe  N.  end  of  the  corridor,  Ursl,  doga,  leopardt, 

boar  sacri flees,  small  eqncatiian  slatuG  of  anarrioi(rreeiy  reatored). 
■88.  Equestriun  Statue  of  M.  Pionivi  Balbiu,  foand,  lilie  (hat  of 
his  aon  it  the  opposite  end  of  the  passage  [No.  ()8,  below),  in  tbe 
basilieiof  Heronlsneum.  Farther  on,  the  fourth  statne  on  the  left, 

I        84.  Slaiueaf  the  I'rieitesa  Eamadiiii  of  Pompeii,  erected  by  the 

'        rnllets  in  her  honour  [p.  131);  83.  Statue  of  Mareua  HoleoTiiiu 

'  Btiftii,  a  Roman  military  tribune,  and  Ave  times  mayor  of  Pom' 
peU;  82,85.  Two  orators  from  Pompeii. —Then  Rohan  Pobtu it 
Busts,  with  pcdeatala  in  the  Roman  style,  in  two  rows,  one  above 

i  the  other:  in  the  lower,  109,  110,  111.  Three  Bxamples  of  a  ao- 
utled  ^meoii,-  AttUiui  Rcgutut i  Rmlua  the  younger;  Brutui  the 

'  elder-,  in  Ihe  opper  row,  Ckero.  —  Farther  on,  in  the  oenlre,  80. 
Doable  hcrmes  of  an  unknown  Greek  and  Roman,  and  77.  Double 
faermes  of  Ueroiiotui  and  Thticydidtg.  Between  these,  two  sitting 
■tttseCtes,  one  of  them,  78,  representing  the  poet  jIfoscAion.  The 
room  containing  the  Battle  of  Alexander  here  opena  to  the  right 
[see  p.  69),  In  Ibe  entruioe  to  which,  on  tbe  \ett,  H  160.  Socrntes, 
a  hermea  with  a  Oreeli  inscription.  Near  the  entrance,  10  the  left! 
•159.  M.  Nonhti  Btabui,  the  fattier;  '158.  Viniria  Arcluu,  tbe 
vrife  of  Balbus,  a  stately  matron.    Farther  on,  to  the  left,  71-75, 

I       B  son  and  four  daughters,  on  the  aaine  pedestal  (a  fifth  daughter  of 

L  Ab  group  <a  in  the  Dteaden  Muaeiiin).  All  ot  theac  are  honorary 
statues  which  the  manicipal  I'Xinncil  of  Herculaneam  erected  to  the 
fAmilT  in  tbe  theatre.  —  Ne:it  come  two  rows  of  finHHit  Busts, 

L      ODS  >l>ove  the  other,  in  the  Greek  licrmal  form.    Below,  166,  168, 

^^S^^ripldts ;   170.  Socnaeii  171.  ^rulu«,  the  astronomer;  172. 

^^^^Kl74.  Piiseldoniuf ;   176.  Sr-pUnetrt :  ITH.  rikmr-odu ',  \1%. 
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Herodotus;  180.  Lysias ;  182.  Agathoeles.  AboTe,  185.  Themiato- 
cles ;  186.  Periander ;  187.  Solon;  200.  DemosVienes,  (Many  of 
the  busts,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  are  either  unknown  or  errone- 
ously named.)  —  *68.  Equestrian  Statue  of  Balbus  the  Younger^ 
*praBtor  and  proconsul'.  —  Genre  figures  of  children;  a  banter. 
Several  Dacians  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan  at  Rome  ;  two  barbarians 
as  supporters,  in  pavonazetto,  the  head  and  hands  in  basalt. 

We  now  pass  by  the  statue  of  the  younger  Balbus  into  the  — 
Corridor  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Portico  degli  Imperadori)^ 
the  arrangement  of  which  begins  at  the  farther  end,  by  the  en- 
trance from  the  passage.  It  contains  statues  and  busts  in  chiono- 
logical  order,  of  a  more  or  less  ideal  character.  Left,  ♦67.  Cae- 
sar, a  bust.  Right,  1.  Statue  of  Caesar.  L.  66.  Augustus,  astatae, 
sitting ;  65.  Livia ;  63.  Tiberius,  a  bust ;  62.  Drusus,  a  statue  from 
Pompeii ;  60.  Caligula,  with  reliefs  on  his  armour ;  59.  Claudius, 
a  sitting  statue ;  57.  Nero,  a  bust ;  56.  Vitellius,  a  statue ;  55. 
Claudius,  54.  Otho,  busts ;  53.  Titus,  a  colosssal  bust.  R.  15. 
Vespasian,  a  colossal  bust.  L.  50.  Trajan,  a  statue ;  49.  Plotina, 
a  bust.  R.  14,  16.  Hadrian,  busts.  L.  48.  Hadrian,  bust;  46. 
Antoninus  Pius,  45.  Marcus  Aurelius,  44.  Faustina,  busts;  43. 
LuciusVerus,  a  statue.  Then,  38.  Septimius  Severus,  32.  Prohus,  etc. 
The  Seven  Rooms  beyond  the  Portico  del  Balbi  also  have 
their  contents  arranged  according  to  subjects.  Among  much  that 
is  mediocre  there  are  a  few  works  of  great  excellence.  The  ar- 
rangement begins  with  the  gods,  In  the  room  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  the  collection  of  bronzes  (p.  70). 

I.  Room  :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Diana,  Ceres.  In  the  centre, 
225.  Apollo,  in  a  sitting  posture,  in  porphyry,  the  head  and  hands 
in  marble ;  a  work  of  the  decline  of  art  during  the  imperial  period, 
when  a  taste  prevailed  for  rare  kinds  of  stone  which  were  difficult 
to  work.  Right:  228.  Diana  of  Ephesus,  in  yellow  alabaster,  the 
head,  hands,  and  feet  in  bronze ;  her  symbols  indicate  the  fecundity 
of  the  goddess  of  nature.  Left :  244.  Apollo,  in  basalt.  Posterior 
wall :  *240.  Jupiter,  a  bust  from  the  temple  of  Pompeii  (p.  133) ; 
239.  Jupiter,  colossal  half-statue  from  Cums;  on  the  right,  232. 
Hermes  of  the  ram-horned  Jupiter  Ammon, 

II.  Room  :  Venus,  Mars,  Mercury,  Minerva,  Bacchus.  Among 
the  numerous  Statues  of  Venus  (eight  from  Pompeii,  including  276, 
a  statuette  found  in  1873,  interesting  from  its  being  painted)  are 
several  with  portrait-heads.  In  the  centre,  254.  Afar«,  sitting.  275. 
Mercury. 

III.  Room  :  Satyrs,  Ganymede,  Cupid,  Cybele,  etc.  —  Left: 
Satyr  with  a  bunch  of  grapes;  *343.  Pan  teaching  the  flute;  317, 
322.  Ganymede  with  the  eagle;  *320.  Winged  Cupid,  supposed 
to  be  a  replica  of  an  original  by  Praxiteles.  In  the  centre :  298. 
Cupid  encircled  by  a  dolphin,  fountain-figure ;  297.  Atlas,  bearing 
the  glohe;   314.  Paris;   ♦312.  jEsculapius,  from  Rome.    On  the 
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short  WsU:  jMiuts  of  riyer-godfi,  ouch  used  as  water-spouts .  307. 
iSjmph  before  the  balh,  TUrea  Pr\e»lti»t»  of  Inii.  301,  VybeU, 
tbe  mother  of  the  gods,  enthroned. 

lY.  Room  ^  Uttatnea  of  Muses  from  Herculuneu di  and  Borne; 
several  Ugures  of  Hereules.  By  ttie  window,  3Ub.  Head  of  Ajta. 
In  the  centre,  34ti.  Amiaon,  falling  from  her  horse;  *b&0.  Hereuiei 
and  Omphale,  a  group  in  the  genre  iLyle ;  'ii>i.  Eomnn  Soldier,  en 
equestrian  statue. 

V.  Hai,i.  op  thh  FtoR*.  By  the  prindpftl  wall:  *mi.  Ihe 
Fnmeit  Flora,  found  in  the  Baths  of  (jsrivalla  at  Kom^,  at  the 
BBDie  time  aa  the  Uerculea  and  the  Bull  (^p.  H4).  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  oarly  Koman  empire,  when  the  dlibioiia  taste  for  repro- 
dueing  smaller  Oreuk  ariginsis  on  a  colosasi  scale  had  already 
manifeBtei)  Itself.  The  llgure,  however,  is  charming  in  spite  of  its 
huge  pcoportious.  As  the  hiiad,  arnis,  end  feut  were  misaijig  when 
the  Bt«tne  was  found,  and  were  reslorBd  by  mseomo  dulla  Forts, 
*nd  aftemsrds  hy  Albacctiii  and  Tnglioni,  it  is  iioi  Improbable  thai 
tbe  Ognre  once  represejitcd  a  Venus  instead  of  a  Flora.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  it  may  be  a  'Hon',  a  'Oanmng  Muse',  or  ■ 
'Hebe',  —  In  front  of  it  is  the  ""iiositic  of  the  UiMU  of  Aleximiier, 
found  in  1831  in  the  house  of  the  Faiuj  at  Pompeii.  Thia  work, 
which  is  almost  the  only  ancient  historical  Gompoiition  in  exlitence, 
represeots  thu  battle  at  the  moment  when  Alexander,  whose  helmet 
has  fallen  from  his  head,  charges  Durliis  with  his  earalry,  and 
tranndies  the  general  of  the  Persians  who  has  fallen  from  his 
wounded  horse.  The  chariot  of  the  Pereinn  laonsrch  is  prepared 
for  retreat,  whils  in  the  focegruuiid  a  Peraiuu  of  rank,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  more  speedy  escape  of  the  liing,  who  is  absorbed  in 
Iboiight  at  the  sight  of  his  expiring  general,  ofl'ers  him  bis  horse 
(IntTod.  p.  ili).  —  Also  four  statues  of  gUdiatora. 

V7.  Room:  Reliefs.  In  the  centre,  "SHT.  a  beautiful  'Marble 
Vast  with  a  relief:  Mercury,  followed  by  dancing  Baaohanulian 
flglu«B,  gives  the  young  Baecbos  to  a  nymph  to  be  brouglit  up. 
Ancording  to  the  intinription  it  Is  the  work  of  a  certain  Sulplon  of 
Athens;  it  was  found  at  Forniia,  and  was  long  useil  aa  a  font  in 
tlie  cathedral  of  (JBeta(eomp.  Introd.,  p.  iixill|.  The  traditions 
of  a  more  archaic  style  havs  been  applied  here  with  great  admit- 
ness.  —  To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  also  on  a  pedestal,  idO.  a 
foantdii  encloBuro  with  seven  gods  -■  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  .^iaeu- 
lapins,  BaBCrboB,  Qeianles,  and  Mercury.  There  are  also  three  other 
fountain  enolosnies  in  the  centre.  —  By  tlie  wall,  to  the  teli  of  the 
entrance,  BoT.  an  early  Attic  Cipput,  of  the  middle  of  tbe  fith 
century.  Then  a  beautiful  Traptviphants  (pedestal  of  a  table},  with 
Centau  and  Nereid;  also  sanoplia^i,  fountain-maikt.  and  numer- 
ona  OKOXa,  or  reversible  marble  discs  and  masks,  which  used  to 
lie  hung  up  by  way  of  ornament  between  the  columns  o(  '^«\M^\«a. 

VII.  Room  :  Reliefs.  Left:  *67i.  Aphrodite,  leeonAeii^-j  ¥e\ftiQ 
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(persuasion),  endeavouring  to  induce  Helen  to  follow  Paris  (Alexan- 
drus),  who  with  Cupid  stands  before  her,  a  Greek  work;  676. 
Bacchanal ;  *679.  Youth  with  three  maidens,  usually  termed  Apollo 
with  the  Graces  (or  Alcihiades  with  three  hetnr») ;  669.  Sarcopha- 
gus :  Bacchanalian  procession.  —  On  the  pillar  between  the  win- 
dows :  695.  Gladiator  contests  from  the  monument  of  Seaunu  at 
Pompeii  (p.  138);  694.  Sarcophagus  with  Prometheus  and  man  as 
yet  uninspired  with  life,  surrounded  by  beneficent  gods.  —  Third 
wall :  704.  Tropseum,  framed  with  Caryatides.  Above :  Banehetto 
d'IcariOy  or  Bacchus  feasting  with  the  Attic  prince  learius,  the 
legendary  founder  of  the  Satyric  drama  (^Drama  Satyrikon*) ;  the 
train  of  the  god  includes  the  muse  Melpomene,  Silenus,  and 
several  Satyrs.  Above:  Cupids  in  the  circus. — 710.  Nymph  defend- 
ing herself  against  a  satyr.  713.  Seven  Nymphs,  with  names  at- 
tached: Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  Ismene,  Cycais,  Eranno,  and 
Telonneeus.  Below,  a  Bacchanalian  procession.  *714.  Orpheus  and 
Eurydiee,  vrith  Hermes,  in  the  Infernal  regions  (seelntrod.,  p.  xxx). 
—  Fourth  wall :  Sarcophagi.  733,  742,  755.  Three  representations 
of  Asiatic  provinces.  —  In  the  centre :  664.  Honorary  Pedestal 
from  Pozzuoli ,  with  figures  representing  fourteen  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  which  the  Emp.  Tiberius  rebuilt  after  an  earthquake,  each 
figure  being  furnished  with  its  name.  In  the  middle,  two  large 
Candelabra,  with  herons,  and  two  Bacchic  *  Vases, 

In  the  adjoining  Passage  are  handsome  ornamental  works  in 
marble :  ^Tables  with  basins  for  fountains ;  candelabra ,  among 
which  is  a*Stooping  Sphinx  from  Pompeii ;  feet  of  tables ;  tables.  — 
From  this  passage  we  again  enter  the  Portico  del  Balbi  (see  p.  67). 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Portico  dei  Balbi  is  the  entrance  to  the 
"^Collection  of  Bronzes,  most  of  which  are  from  Herculaneum,  and 
a  few  only  from  Pompeii.  Their  respective  origins  are  distinguished 
by  their  different  colours.  The  bronzes  of  Herculaneum  are  of  a 
dark,  black-green  hue,  while  those  of  Pompeii,  which  were  much 
more  exposed  to  moisture,  are  oxydised,  and  of  a  light,  bluish  green 
colour.  This  collection  is  unrivalled,  and  deserves  careful  and  re- 
peated inspection.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  works,  the 
delicate  treatment  adapted  to  the  material,  and  the  skilful  mastery 
of  every  kind  of  difficulty  in  casting  and  chiselling  afford  an  ex- 
cellent insight  into  the  high  development  of  this  branch  of  art 
in  ancient  times. 

I.  Room  :  Animals.  2.  Colossal  horse's  head,  found  at  Naples, 
formerly  in  the  Pal.  Colobrano  (S.  Angelo),  and  long  supposed  to 
be  the  cognisance  of  the  city.  It  belonged  to  a  horse  which  is  said 
to  have  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  (S.  Gen- 
naro),  and  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  clergy  on  account  of  the 
veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded.  *1.  Horse  from  Hercula- 
neum, belonging  to  a  quadriga,  and  reconstructed  from  minute 
fragmeniB,  3,  4.  Two  deer.  14, 15, 16.  Boar  attacked  by  two  dogs. 
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Soveni  iininiiila  nncc  ussd  bb  roiintBln-lleurpe.  —  In  the  corncro 
of  the  room  :  by  Ihe  entrance,  to  the  left,  and  by  the  opposite  exit, 
two  Gnek  Bemei,  perhaps  intended  for  a  paliBBtra,  the  projenting 
props  being;  (or  the  inppoTt  of  wreathB.  The  flrat  bean  tbo  name 
of  the  Benlploi,  Apollonius,  eon  of  Archiai  or  Athens.  At  tbe 
entrance,  on  the  r[i;bt,  19.  So-eiMeA Sappho;  oppoiite,  *20.  Dkma 
Shooting,  »  hilf-fleure. 

II.  Room:  Statnettes.  tn  the  centra:  61.  Bacchut  viilh  a  Satyr 
(eyes  insertefl,  as  In  many  of  tho  others).  Two  eqne«lrian  statnetteB. 
58.  Amawn  ;  57.  Alexander  Iha  Oreat.  '59.  Venu"  arranginK  her 
hair,  orfKlnslly  with  a  mirror  !n  her  left  hand.  00.  Flvhtii  VMoty, 
on  a  globe.  &l.  Angling  Fishernvm,  ttaanULin-Ogaio.  63.  SoywilA 
goot.  —  Deyond  the  laet,  **51.  Dancing  Fmin,  marking  the  time 
by  snappiiiB  hia  fingers,  found  lii  1 81i3  in  the  large  house  at  Pom- 
peii flailed  the  'Casa  del  Fanno'  fp.  Utl.  —  In  front  of  it,  ••M. 
So-callsd  *'lfiiTci»)U! ,  peihapn  a  Pan  listening  to  Echo,  one  of 
the  moit  eharmitig  antique  statueE  G\tant,  both  in  eonseption  and 
exoentlon,  found  at  Pompeii  In  1^2.  *5B.  Silenue,  used  as  the 
bearer  of  a  fsBofwith  handle  yery  nnBiiitably  mado  in  imitation  of 
the  body  of  a  serpent),  foand  at  Pompeii  in  1864;  the  air  of 
exertion  Is  admirably  lifelike.  —  To  the  right  of  the  right  entrant 
to  the  following  raom :  54.  Hormcs  of  L.  CaetUlu»  Jamindtu,  a 
Pompeian  banker  (see  p.  143),  erected  by  his  freodman  Felix.  — 
The  window-cabinet  oontaina  a  nnmber  of  Boys  with  pipei  or  maik', 
once  need  as  fountain-flgnres.  SiUnttt  with  a  panther.  fauCi/W 
BiKfhui.  In  the  middle,  bust  of  Gaiba,  in  sliver.  —  In  the  cabinet 
to  the  rieht  beyond  the  window  are  all  kinds  of  Fancy  Figuree, 
chiefly  gUdlatora,  Small  BuHi;  DeraoBthenes,  EplBums,  Zeno, 
AnctiititB.  Hands  with  quaint  emblems,  used  »t  amulets  to  avert 
tho  danger  of  the  'evil  eye'.  Above  these,  l.ares  (honaehold  goils), 
youths  adorned  with  nreaths  and  hearing  drinking-horni  and  vnsei. 
—  Opposite  the  window;  Stniuetlci  of  Oods:  HorEnies,  Vinteria, 
Fortuna,  Baop.hnB,  Mercury,  Minerva,  Jnpiter,  etc.  —  Wall  of  the 
entrauco:  fCfnisenn  Mirtotn,  the  banks  adorned  with  engraved  scenes. 

III.  PfttNciPAi,  Room.  In  the  ooiitro :  '48.  linatken  Faun.  On 
each  side  (Nos.  43,  4D)  a  copy  of  (ho  atatae  of  a  Aunner,  or,  more 
probably,  two  Wrtstttri  about  to  engage.  To  the  right  beyond 
those:  'iO.  Apollo  ptnying  l\e  lyre,  from  Pompeii,  a  work  of  the 
■rehaistie  school  of  Pasiteles,  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  Empire. 
To  the  left  beyond  it,  41,  Apallo  Shoolinu.  On  the  cl^t  before 
tho  latter,  '46.  Head  of  ApoUo  in  tbe  archaic  style.  **44.  MeTcary 
Bipofing,  a  beautiful  plcturo  of  elastic  yODth  at  a  moinont  of 
relaxation  ;  (he  wlng«  attached  to  tbe  feet  and  the  remaina  of  tho 
wduceus  in  the  hand  identify  the  mesaenger  of  the  godB.  To  the 
left  before  the  last:  •47.  Htad  of  Stntea,  so  called,  but  probably 
the  head  of  a  bearded  barbarian.  '43.  Sicepiny  Satitt.  —  I>i\q^^ 
the  walll,  beginning  on  the  right  by  tho  eiltl&iioo  nea.t  vVe  ■wXwia-w  ■. 
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26.  Statue  of  Nero  Druaus^  sacriflcing;  27.  Bust  of  the  yonthful 
Hercules  (formerly  called  Marcellus) ;  28.  ApoUo^  a  statuette ;  29. 
Female  Portrait-statue ;  •SO.  Sacrificing  Boy  (camillus).  —  Farther 
on :  31.  Bust  of  Sulla  (?);  32.  Female  Portrait-statue  (LiYia,  con- 
sort of  Augustus).  Between  the  doors,  on  a  truncated  column,  33. 
So-called  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  with  a  fillet  round  his  head ;  above 
it,  on  a  bracket,  34.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  *35-d7.  Three  Dancing 
Women,  from  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum  (three  corresponding 
figures  on  the  opposite  side  J.  On  a  short  column,  30.  Heraclitus  (?J 
the  philosopher.  On  a  bracket  above  it,  39.  Male  Portrait-head,  —  N. 
Wall :  b.  Male  Portrait-head;  7.  So-called  Antonian,  wife  of  Drusus, 
a  statue ;  *8.  Female  Head  with  hair  restored  (erroneously  called 
Ptolemy  Apion) ;  9.  Statue  of  a  Roman  Magistrate,  — 10.  Portrait- 
head;  11.  Statue  oi  Augustus  as  Jupiter;  12.  Portrait-head;  13. 
Statue  of  Claudius,  *14.  So-called  Head  of  Berenice,  admirably 
modelled  (eyes  and  lips  lined  with  silver  when  discovered).  10. 
Roman  Magistrate;  16.  Portrait  head;  17.  Female  Portrait- statue 
as  a  ^Pietk',  from  Herculaneum  (mother  of  Balbus?).  lb.  Portrait- 
head, — Farther  on,  on  a  short  column  between  the  doors,  *19.  Z>e- 
mocritus  (?).  On  a  console,  20.  Lepidus,  21,  22,  23.  Three  Dancing 
Women  from  Herculaneum  (see  above).  On  a  short  column,  *24. 
Head  of  Dionysits,  probably  the  finest  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of 
the  older,  bearded,  or  Indian  Bacchus  (comp.  the  relief,  ^Banchetto 
d'lcario',  p.  70),  as  already  accepted  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  j  this 
head  was  formerly  called  Plato,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  genuine 
busts  of  that  philosopher.   Above  it :  *2d.  Young  Tiberius, 

ly.  KooM :  Weapons.  In  the  centre,  *5.  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Nero,  found  at  Pompeii  (p.  135).  By  the  window  :  3.  Bust  ofScipio 
Africanus,  Opposite,  4.  Bust  ofC,  Caesar,  —  The  cabinets  contain  a 
choice  Collection  of  Weapons  (detailed  descriptions  hung  up  at  the 
entrance). — E.  Wall :  Greek  armour,  helmets,  and  weapons,  found 
at  Psstum,  Kuvo,  and  Canosa.  —  N.  Wall :  Helmets  of  gladiators 
and  richly  decorated  armour  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Above 
these,  283.  Helmet  with  the  Taking  of  Troy ;  288.  Shield  with  head 
of  the  Medusa.  —  W.  Wall :  Italian  weapons ;  among  them  a  cook, 
a  Samnite  boundary  figure  from  Pietrabbondante  (Bovianum).  — 
S.  Wall.  Catapult  balls,  etc. 

B.    Entresol. 

The  Entresol  (Ital.  Mezzanine)  contains  on  the  right  the  Re- 
naissance objects,  and  beyond  them  the  ancient  crystals  and 
terracottas,  on  the  left  the  Cum^ean  collection  and  the  'Controlieria', 
or  inspector's  office. 

The  Collection  of  Benaissanoe  Works  (Raccolta  degll  Oggetti 

del  Cinquecento)  is  arranged  in  two  rooms,  which  were  restored  in 

1680.  —  1.  Room.    In  the  centre :  a  large  bronze  tabernacle,  the 

dcBign  aBcribed  to  Michael  Anyelo,  executed  by  Jacopo  Sieiliano, 
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Left :  bust  in  bronze  of  Ferdinand  of  Airsgon.  Busts  in  marble  of 
Fan]  111.  &nd  Charles  V.  lllght:  M ad aaa  after  Canovi.  An  altar 
vltk  reliefs  in  msible  of  the  Oerman  B^hoDl,  representing  tLe 
Pssaion  in  seven  seutione.  —  II.  Roou :  Indian  and  Chineee 
paintings,  and  otlier  Asiatic  carioiities.  The  cabinets  conta.ln 
weapoDE,  seals,  oarced  amber  and  ivor^ ,  etc.  —  To  the  ligbt  of  tbe 
entrance  into  the  following  room  a-re  mnral  paintings  from  Pompeii, 
repriuGuting  the  Qght  buCweon  the  Poiapcians  and  Nncerines  in 
the  amphitbeatre  (p,  125). 

The  next  room  contains  the  Colleetlon  ot  Aneient  CrTital 
(Vetri),  the  most  eileusive  of  tbe  kind  in  ciiBtence,  showing  tbe 
numeroMR  ways  in  which  it  was  n&ed  by  the  ancients.  Several  panes 
of  glass  from  the  villa  of  Diotnedca  should  be  inspected ;  also  a 
beautlfiilly  cnt-glasa  'Yase  with  white  Cnpids  and  foliage  on  a 
bine  ground,  discovered  in  1H37  in  a  tomb  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs  at  Pompeii,  when  It  waa  filled  with  ashes.  By  the  wall 
facing  the  window,   to  the  right,  are  some  medirine-phials  from 

Adjacenl  ia  the  Collection  of  Ancient  Terraeottai.  —  1.  Roou : 
Common  eatthenwata  artinlea  for  household  nae.  Among  them 
lie  yeasela  with  beans,  wheat,  almonds,  egg-abells,  plnms, 
olives,  etc.  from  Pompeii.  In  tbe  middle,  'Statnelte  in  a  sil> 
ting  posture  of  a  bearded  man  with  a  tragic  aspect,  from  Pom- 
peii. In  the  passage  to  the  second  room,  on  the  left  Artemis,  right 
Medusa.  —  II.  Room.  Several  Etruscan  ^arcapliag;i  with  rooumbenl 
(Ignres  on  the  llda.  Nnmerooa  lamps.  In  the  cabinets  flgares  of 
small  animals :  hones,  pigs,  birils,  also  bands  and  other  votive- 
offerings,  such  as  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Roman  Catholic  elinrches : 
infant  in  swaddling-clothes,  legs,  right  half  of  a  human  figure. 
By  tlie  window,  to  the  right,  a  coloasal  Juno;  left,  Jupiter  from 
the  amsJl  temple  of  lEsculapiua  at  Pompeii  [p.  148).  By  the  doof 
of  egress,  to  the  Hght,  tbe  fragments  of  tbe  celebrated  Volscian 
relief  ^m  Velletri,  in  tbe  ancient  Italian  style,  with  traces  of 
oolouring:  warriors  on  horseback  and  in  chariots. —  III.  Room: 
Lamps,  gobicts,  votive  limbs ;  in  the  cabinets  opposite  the  door 
intereatlng  heads,  detached,  and  in  relief,  also  statuettes,  fi;  the 
window  two  comic  figures,  in  front  of  them  a  small  painted  statu- 
ette. By  the  w4ndow-wal1,  to  the  right,  Ktruscan  cists;  to  tbe 
left,  Drinlting-vessels.  By  the  wall  of  egress,  fine  reliefs  and 
■tatuettes  in  tarraeotta;  also  moulds  employed  in  their  eiiefution. 

The  rential  story  contains ,  on  the  left ,  the  ClimEBaii  Col- 
leoIioBi  which  was  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Garignano  from 
the  heirs  of  the  Count  of  l^yracnse  and  presented  to  the  Uuseum. 
It  consists  chietly  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  bronzes  found  at  Cumn 
(see  p.  lUQ].  Ky  the  window  of  tiie  First  Room  an  elegant  Jewel- 
Basket  in  wood,  with  several  gold  omamenta.  in  the  SbuQhq  bnci'«. 

tables  With  small  objects  in  Lronr.e,  gold,  o,ni\orjft**\' 
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ing  head  in  wax  from  a  Roman  tomb.  Among  the  Yasee  at  the 
window  is  a  fine  speoimen  of  the  later  Attic  style,  under  glass, 
representing  a  battle  between  Amazons  and  (Greeks. 

C.    Upp^r  Floor. 

From  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  first  turn  to  the  left  to  the 
£.  wing.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  passage  which  we  enter  are 
two  rooms  containing  Copies  of  Fompeian  Fiotnies,  Remains  of 

Foody  and  other  objects  from  Pompeii. 

The  copies  of  Pompeian  pictures  merit  careful  inspection  ^  as  they 
serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  these  ancient  walls 
when  they  were  first  discovered.  The  Boom  on  thb  Left  also  contains 
several  glass  cabinets  with  *Article8  of  Food  and  Objects  in  Cknnmon  Use 
at  Pompeii.  In  the  centre  a  handsome  bottle  with  oil.  In  the  round 
glass  cabinet  by  the  window :  below,  a  double  pan  with  meat;  in  the 
centre  a  glass  vessel  with  barley;  above,  glass  tubes  with  olives.  —  In 
the  glass  cases  to  the  right,  beyond  the  window:  net-work  and  netting- 
needles,  bones,  eggs,  remains  of  fish,  almonds,  onions,  dates,  nuts,  pears, 
etc. ;  also  fifteen  round  loaves,  one  of  which  bears  the  baker^s  name,  Q. 
Cranius,  stamped  upon  it.  In  the  glass  cases  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance: snails'*  and  other  shells,  tortoises,  clothing  materials,  straw 
sandals,  purse  with  three  coins  (from  the  Villa  of  Diomedes),  corks,  net- 
work, etc. 

In  the  Book  on  the  Bight:  a  glass  cabinet  containing  the  skull, 
arm,  and  impression  of  ^e  breast  in  compressed  ashes ,  of  a  girl,  found 
in  the  Villa  of  Diomedes.  ^Model  in  wood  of  the  *House  of  the  Tragic 
Poef  at  Pompeii  (p.  135).  Models  of  the  amphitheatres  of  Pompeii  and 
Capua.    Models  of  the  temples  of  Psestum. 

Next,  on  the  right,  Is  the  Library  of  the  Fapyri. 

This  collection  was  discovered  in  a  villa  near  Herculaneum  in  1752. 
The  rolls  were  completely  encrusted  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  it 
was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  real  value  of  the  discovery  was 
appreciated.  About  30CK)  were  discovered,  of  which  1800  only  have  been 
preserved.  The  thin  layers  of  the  bark  ilibri)  of  the  papjrrus  plant,  each 
of  the  breadth  of  one  column  of  writing,  are  pasted  together  and  rolled 
on  rods,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  disengaging  them  may  be 
imagined.  The  task  was  long  attempted  in  vain,  until  ttie  Padre  Piaggi 
invented  an  ingenious  machine  by  which  the  difficulty  was  removed. 
Several  of  these  may  be  seen  at  work  in  the  second  room.  About  six 
hundred  of  these  libri  have  been  by  degrees  unrolled,  and  whatever  of 
their  contents  has  escaped  obliteration  has  been  published  in  the  Volumina 
Heracleensia.  The  library  belonged  to  a  follower  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
and  the  recovered  MSS.  are  by  no  means  of  general  interest.  They  con- 
tain treatises  in  Greek  by  the  Epicurean  Phllodemus,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  on  nature,  music,  rhetoric,  etc.  —  Here,  in  a  separate  room,  are 
also  preserved  the  triptychs  (about  300)  found  in  a  carbonised  box  at  Pom- 
mpeii  in  June  1875,  containing  receipts  for  money  advanced  by  L.  Cse- 
cilius  Jucundus,  a  Pompeian  banker  (comp.  p.  143). 

In  the  room  oppos'te  copies  of  paintings  are  kept  for  sale. 

Following  the  passage  in  a  straight  direction,  we  next  enter 
the  *Fir8t  Section  of  the  Fietnre  Gallery,  containing  paintings 
of  the  Italian  schools  (the  Neapolitan  excepted),  and  including 
several  of  the  finest  works  In  the  collection.  Catalogues  at  the  en- 
trance of  each  room. 

I.  Room  (Roman  School).  *5.  Claude ,  Quay  at  sunset ;  12. 
^eiool o^ Jiaphael(f)y  Female  Portrait*,  27. -Sfa««o^crrato,  Adoration 
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of  tbEShephcrdB;  %%.  8c\ool  nf  Raphatl ,  Mudonns  ilcLoGrMie; 
47.  PunninJ,  Chaclos  III.  eiiteritig  St.  PQtor'e  it  Rutiiej  51.  A. 
AfenpJi,  Ferdinand  IV.  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  53,  Ponnini,  Chsriae  III. 
Tlsiting  BBnediol  XIV, 

II.  RooH  (Schools  of  Farms  uid  Oeno&).  2.  Bernardo  Sfrosif, 
PoTtr&it  of  i.  Capuchin;  10.  ParmifriimJno ,  Holy  Family;  11, 
ScSool  d/"  CoiTcppio  f?),  Stndy  of  a  head ;  \1.  PaTniisfoiiino,  Ma- 
donna and  Child;  IS,  20,  35,  37.  OtherexampleaofParmifffanino. 

III.  Roox  (Schoole  of  Lombardy  and  ParmaJ.  Schfiol  of  Leo- 
nardo,  11.  John  the  Baptist,  15.  Madonna  with  two  donore  of  tlie 
pictuie;  16.  Farmiffianino,  SS.  Clara  and  CihoHoa;  17.  Ceiare 
da  Seeto ,  Adoration  of  the  Hagl ,  one  of  tlie  mastot's  chief  worka 
(fromMegilna);  'iPi.  Leonardo' i  School  (not  &iltn,l6o).  The  yonng 
Chrlat  and  Jolin  kiBring  euh  othei;   19.  Same  Sehoal,  Madonna. 

IV.  Room  (Venetian  School).  1.  Alviiit  VivarinI,  Madonna 
with  two  saints  (1485);  *5.  Burto[.  VSvarial,  Madonna  enthroned 
with  saints  (14GS)',  7,  Ascribed  to  Oiorgione  (enoneously,  aoeoid- 
IngtoMr.  Crowe),  Portrait  of  a  PrinoeAntonelio  of  Sa]erno(!);  10, 
13,  17,  K,  Bent.  Brlotto,  Architectural  pieces  ;  tl.  Jac.Batiano, 
Venetian  lady;  *16.  SebastUm  del  Fiomho,  Pope  Clement  VII,, 
aketeh  on  slate ;  19.  After  Titian,  Pope  Paul  111.  [Famese),  possibly 
an  original,  but  niuch  damaged;  *2U.  Tdian,  Pope  Paul  lU,  with 
Cardinal  Aleasaudro  and  Ottavio  Famese,  full  of  life,  although 
gomewhat  skotuhlly  handled ;  23.  Titian,  Portrait  of  Alessandra 
Fwneae,  damaged;  24.  7n  the  »lyU  of  Titian,  Charles V,;  •32. 
jHonlCo,  Oirist  suourged,  a  Hne  and  carefully  modelled  little 
picture;  40.  School  of  Manlegna,  Suffering  of  Christ;  *46.  ATon' 
Uana,  St.  Euphemla;  56,  Liir.  Lotto,  Madonna  with  St,  Peter 
Martyr.  —  Proceeding  hence  in  ■  straight  direction  we  reach  the 
7th  and  8th,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  tlie  5tb  and  0th  roams. 

V.  RooH,  1,  SaliiaioT  Rota,  Christ  and  the  Dootora  in  the 
Temple;  2.  8f.b.  del  Piombo,  Holy  Family,  cieuuted  under  the  in- 
Duence  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  (unSiiished) ;  *3.  CoTregglo, 
Uadoniia,  named  la  Ziu^arella  (gipsy,  from  the  headgear)  or  del 
Ooolglio  (rabbit),  a  charming  idyllin  composition,  painted  about 
1620;  4.  Ant.  VIM  Dyek,  Portrait;  *i.  Titian,  Dauae,  painted  at 
Boine  in  1545,  a  roluptuous  work,  showing  the  master  —  at  aixty- 
elght  —  still  tiiumphing  ovor  every  difllaulty  of  art  and  possessed 
of  all  Ms  youthful  vigour;  6.  CoTTegeio(l'),  The  Child  Christ  asleep. 

•7.  Correggio,  Betrothal  of  8t.  Catharine  with  the  InfantChrlat, 

Thl>  wurk,  painted  in  151T-1S,  le  known  as  '11  piccolo  SpouUiio'  in 

inBtra-diitdootlim  ti>  ths  pIMun  mt  (be  Louvre.    ■Tbe  religlnui  meaning 

at  the  iB^nd  liBi  sank  CDlirsl)'  into    tha  !>Bcki;[iiiiBdL   the  Idea  of  Ihg 

'-    ■-■         -  -^B  Vlrs^in  lalnl,  in  which  Ibe  hstrotial  symbollaes  tbe 

<  present  and  CDMecraliim   for  otarnlly,   la  li4l  in  a 

ATural  lifo".  —  'Can-BUjfi"',  by  Dr,  Julia,  Mej/rv. 

•m.  Pope  Paul  III.,  painted  in  1643,  ani  \t\  e-iwaeW. 
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'The  pontiffs  likeness  is  that  of  ,'a  strong  man ,  gaunt  and  dry  from 
age  ....  A  forehead  high  and  endless,  a  nose  both  long  and  slender, 
expanding  to  a  flat  drooping  bulb  with  flabby  nostrils  overhanging  the 
mouth,  an  eye  peculiarly  small  and  bleary,  a  large  and  thin-lipped 
mouth,  display  the  character  of  Paul  Famese  as  that  of  a  fox  whose 
wariness  could  seldom  be  at  fault.  The  height  of  his  frame,  its  size 
and  sinew,  still  give  him  an  imposing  air,  to  which  Titian  has  added 
by  drapery  admirable  in  its  account  of  the  under  forms,  splendid  in 
the  contrasts  of  its  reds  in  velvet  chair  and  silken  stole  and  rochet, 
and  subtle  in  the  delicacy  of  its  lawn  whites....  The  quality  of  life 
and  pulsation  so  often  conveyed  in  Titian's  pictures  is  here  in  its  highest 
development ....  Both  face  and  hands  are  models  of  execution,  models 
of  balance  of  light  and  shade  and  harmonious  broken  tones'.  —  *  Titian\ 
by  Crowe  A  Cavaleaselle. 

Ascribed  to  Correggio  (erroneously),    9,  Sketch  of  a  Descent 

from  the  Cross ;    10.  Madonna  and  Child. 

•11.    Titian,  Philip  II.,   probably  painted  in  1552-3  from  a 

sketch  made  at  Augsburg  in  1550  by  order  of  Charles  V. 

The  first  painting  from  this  sketch  was  sent  to  England  to  assist 
Philip  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  is  now  at  Madrid  \  the 
Naples  picture  is  the  second  version,  and  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  first. 

Ribera,  12.  St.  Sebastian,  13.  St.  Jerome  listening  to  the 
trumpet  of  judgment,  14.  St.  Jerome ;  15.  Ouercino,  Magdalene ; 
16.  Rubens,  Monk. 

VI.  Room  is  devoted  to  the  Collection  op  Engravings 
(formed  of  the  Firmian  collection),  consisting  of  19,300  examples 
in  227  portfolios,  which  are  exhibited  by  the  custodian  on  appli- 
cation. This  room  also  contains  an  admirable  •Bust  of  Dante  in 
bronze,  said  to  have  been  modelled  from  a  cast  taken  from  the 
poet's  features  after  death,  and  three  busts  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  (Ca- 
rafl'a)  by  Giuliano  delta  Porta,  On  the  walls  are  hung  several 
•Drawings  and  sketches  by  great  masters,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned :  Michael  Angelo,  Group  from  the  frescoes  in  the  Cappella 
Paolina  at  Rome ;  Raphael,  Madonna  col  divino  amore  (see  below); 
Michael  Angelo,  Venus  and  Cupid ;  Raphael,  Moses  at  the  burning 
bush. 

VII.  Room.  1.  Ann,  Carrodici,  Piet^(copy);  2.  Schidone,  St. 
Sebastian ;  3.  Jac,  Bassano,  Raising  of  Lazarus ;  *5.  Giutio  Ro- 
mano, Holy  Family,  called  Madonna  del  Gatto ;  6.  Parmigianino, 
Madonna  ('a  tempera');  *7,  Oiov,  Bellini,  Transfiguration,  with 
beautiful  landscape ;  10.  Marcello  Venusti ,  Copy  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  Last  Judgment,  before  its  disfigurement;  •ll.  Perugino, 
Madonna;  12.  Andrea  del  8arto(l),  Pope  Clement  VII.;  15.  Luini, 
Madonna;  •IG.  Giov,  Bellini,  Portrait;  •I?.  Raphael(^),  Portrait 
of  the  Cavaliere  Tibaldeo. 

•19.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Copy  of  Raphael's  portrait  of  Leo  X,, 
with  Cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Rossi  (1524). 

This   admirable  copy    was    sent  by  Clement  VII.   to  the  Harchese 

Federigo  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  instead  of  the  original  he  had  promised  (now 

in   the  Pitti   at  Florence),  and  afterwards  came  to  Naples.    Even  Giulio 

Komano  was  deceived,  till  his  attention   was  directed  to  a  sign  made  on 

^Ae  copy  by  Andrea  del   Sarto   to  distinguish  the   two  works.    Messrs. 
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'2i.' flnphaci  (j),  Portrsit  D(  CirdLnal  PnsBcrini;  •2'i.  Ri^haell 
Holy  Family  [Mudoiina  col  diyliio  smoro"),  of  the  nmatsr'B  llomsii 
period;  34.  PUtro  fiaveUi,  Bonianietl  Monnalae,  Trinity;  26, 
Qarofalo,  Descent  from  the  Cro»B  ;  *28.  Falma  Vecciio,  Midoimii 
with  St.  Jeiuue,  Jobn  the  BsptiBt,  and  ilonore,  the  moBt  Buccesefnl 
of  the  master's  'holy  converEations',  a  noble  wmpoBttion  sparkling 
witli  light  in  (he  dtcsscB  atid  laudsoapc  (G.  &  C);  30.  Bomtni- 
diino,  Guardlaii  angel ;  31.  Bronuno,  Holy  Family  ;  *32.  Claude, 
LandacBpp,  with  BBcessorieB  by  Lituti;  34.  PinlVTlcchio ,  As- 
BamptiOD  \  36.  Titian,  Repentant  KTsgdaleiie  ;  40.  Leuiulrn  Baaauno, 
Portrait  of  a  VsmeaB ;  41.  PaTmlgianlno,  Portrait;  43.  Qiiertino, 
St.  Francis  of  Assiai ;  44.  Andrea  daSalernu,  tJt.  Benedict  eu throned 
between  SS.  Placid  as  and  ManruB,  lielow  the  four  great  Church 
Fathers ;  47.  Ouido  Rmi,  Raoe  between  Atalanta  and  Hippomenea ; 
19.  Bovrguignnn,  Battle;  51.  Jae,  Batfana,  Itsising  of  l.azsias ; 
52.  Mignard,  Portrait  of  a  prelate  ;  53.  School  of  Andrea  del  Sarlo, 
Architect  (Bramanto?)  showing  a  design  to  a  noblouian  ;  bb.  Saiv. 
Rom,  Battle  ;  S7,  Stb.  del  Piomio,  Portrait  of  Pope  Hadrian  Tl.  Of 
tltreeht(1523.23);  58.  Tintoretto,  Don  John  of  Austria;  B9.  Ribera, 
Silenoe  and  latyrs;  61.  Fra  Bortoiommeo,  AaBumption  (1516), 

VIII.  Room.  4.  Crayon  copy  of  YelraiHia'i  'Drinkers',  at  Ma- 
drid;   11.  Guido  BenI,  Tho  Seasons;   24.  Broniino,  Cnpid  and 


Betnming  to  tho  exit 

we  may  ohtalTi,  lo  the  left,  ill  psasing, 

a  glimpBB  through  the  i:e 

tral  stairrase  at  the  principal  hall  of  the 

libraiy. 

about  KXI.ODO  prfotDd  volniaes  and  40UOMSS. 

DbIbIobum  for  Ihe  aae  o(  vlsi 

Jtti,  by  Oirillo  and  Jiinnelli.  Bssldea  nunnrouB 

bdiIbiiI  lUliiD  wotkB  lliere 

the  balf  Imniiid  MS.  uf  Pcelufl,  >  muB-bDOk 

fruil  and  flnwera,  called  la  Flura,  ctii.l.    1° 
dim  iHak>:iii  a  rcmarkablj  fins  Bcko.    Buoks 

tbs  principal  hall  the  cnala 

(9-3  o'clock).  Kuad^rs  enl^r  Croin  Ihe  alTeetlnnl  through  the  maaenm)  by 
Ibe  laat  ioar  In  Die  l^iiildlng,  and  ascend  by  Ibe  al»<rcaae  lo  the  rigtaL 

The  W.  half  of  the  Upper  Floor,  leaehed  from  the  Grand  Stair- 
case by  aacendliig  to  the  right,  contains  the  preoions  relics,  coins, 
half  of  the  pioturcB   vaacs   and  small  bronzes. 

From  the  passage  at  tht.  head  of  the  ataircase  wu  turn  to  tho 
right  into  a  room  Lontaimng  the  collection  of  Bold  and  flUver 


Bt  ran  Window  the  celebrated  'Tatia  Fameie,  a  yessel  of 
Duyx  with  beaulifnl  reliefa  the  largest  of  <ta  kind.  On  the  out- 
side a  large  Medasa  s  heiid  in  relief  in  tho  inside  a  group  of  seven 
persont,  referred  by  some  to  the  OLLasion  of  au  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  by  others  to  a  festival  in  apiing,  iiiatituted  by  Alexander  at 
tbe  fonndation  of  Alexandria. 
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Tables  in  thb  Cbntbb.  The  first  near  the  window  contains 
the  Cameos,  or  stones  cut  in  relief,  many  of  which  are  very  inter- 
esting :  *16.  Zeus  in  conflict  with  the  Titans,  hy  Anthemion ;  32. 
Head  of  Medusa ;  44.  A  fine  head  of  Augustus ;  65.  Part  of  the 
group  of  the  Farnese  bull,  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  model  at  its 
restoration;  below  it,  1857.  Head  of  a  Vestal.  — Adjacent  are  the 
Jntagli ,  or  stones  on  which  the  designs  recede  (so  placed  that  the 
designs  are  seen  through  the  stone) :  209.  Ajax  and  Cassandra ; 
213.  Apollo  and  Marsyas;  *392.  Bacchante.  —  A  table  in  the  next 
row  also  contains  cameos  and  intaglios.  —  There  is  also  an  in- 
teresting table  containing  ancient  Rings ,  including  a  gold  ring 
with  a  male  portrait,  possibly  of  Brutus,  with  the  artist's  name 
Anaxilas. 

Three  Cabinbts  by  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  contain 
well-executed  Objects  in  Silver:  Vases,  goblets,  tablets,  spoons, 
buckles ;  also  objects  in  ivory,  medallion  reliefs,  etc.  In  the  1st 
Cabinet,  six  fine  large  vase».  In  the  2nd  Cabinet,  in  the  second 
compartment,  six  goblets  with  foliage,  and  a  small  sun-dial.  In 
the  3rd  Cabinet,  in  the  upper  compartment,  vase  in  the  shape 
of  a  mortar,  with  the  apotheosis  of  Homer;,  three  handsome 
tripodfi;  rings  from  Greek  tombs  at  Armento  in  the  Basilicata; 
silver  plate  from  the  house  of  Meleager  at  Pompeii,  including  two 
handsome  goblets  with  centaurs. 

Along  the  opposite  wall,  Objects  in  Gold,  1st  Cabinet  by  the 
window,  above,  on  the  right :  Nos.  1-4..  Chain,  bracelet,  and  a 
pair  of  earrings  which  were  found  with  a  female  skeleton  in  the 
house  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii ;  then,  186,  187.  Two  cloak-clasps ; 
two  massive  buckles  in  the  form  of  serpents ;  diadem  from  Venosa ; 
handsome  necklaces,  etc.  Adjacent,  on  a  column,  under  glass : 
large  gold  lamp  from  Pompeii,  admirably  executed  and  well  pre- 
served. On  a  second  column ,  also  under  glass  :  *Gold  trinkets 
from  a  tomb  at  Taranto.  Between  the  columns,  gold  ornaments 
from  Pompeii,  some  of  them  embellished  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones.  In  the  2nd  Cabinet,  numerous  gold  rings,  earrings,  objects 
in  crystal,  etc. 

The  next  door  to  the  right  leads  to  the  Rbsbryed  Cabinbt  (Rac^ 
colia  Pomografica),  to  which  men  only  are  admitted ;  it  contains 
mural  and  other  paintings  not  adapted  for  public  exhibition,  and 
numerous  bronzes,  some  of  them  of  considerable  artistic  merit. 

Opposite  the  collection  of  Precious  Relics,    on   the   left  side 

of  the  passage,  is  the  Collection  of  Coins  (Medagliere/f  which  is 

of  almost  unrivalled  value  and  extent. 

The  First  Room  contains  the  Ghrcek,  the  Skcomd  and  Tuisd  the  Ro- 
man ,  the  Fourth  the  mediceval  coins ,  and  the  Fifth  the  dies  of  the 
Neapolitan  mint,  together  with  a  numismatic  library.  Catalogues  are 
placed  over  the  glass-cases  for  the  use  of  visitors.  In  the  comem: 
Busts  of  distinguished  numismatists.  —  The  Museo  Santangelo  (p.  80) 
adjoins  the  5th  room,  but  is  not  accessible  thence. 
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We  next  proceed  in  ■  atnigbt  direction  from  the  aliovO'nBiueil 
pasaagG  to  thd  eumparatively  ouini^rsiiting  Steond  Section  of  (be 
Pietvre  GaJlary,  eoutainlng  works  of  the  NaapoUtan,  later  Italian, 
and  foreign  scbooU. 

ItooH  I.  (itolognese  ScLoolJ.  1.  Lavmia  t'lMiitni!,  Christ  and 
the  SiDiButan  womaut  3.  Ann.  Carracci,  Madonna  and  Child  with 
St.  Ftanoli,  paitiMd  on  Orloutal  agate;  0.  Guido  Beni,  Ulyiaes 
and  Hanaitaa;  13.  LiotKlio  Spudo,  Cain  and  Abel;  3b.  FratKceta 
Snmimelli,  Sibyl;  43.  Ann.  Carraeci,  Caricature  of  Calaviggia  db 
a  savage  with  a  parrot  and  a  dwarf,  in  the  aorner  Carracel  himaelr; 
47.  Uverdno,  PetBr  weeping;  bit.  Ann,  Carracci,  Rinaldo  and  A.r- 
niida;  69.  M.  Caracaggio,  Judith  ^udUolopheintiSj  71.  Ann.  Tor' 
raeci,  Laadacape  with  St.  Eaatachi'aa. 

RoOH  11.  (Tuscan  School].  2.  Joe.  Pontormo,  Copy  of  a  Ml- 
donna  hy  Andrea  del  Sarto;  5.  Sodoma,  llesurrection  of  Cbrial; 
23,  Fifippo  Miamola  (of  Parma),  Pietk,  and  saints;  ^7,  Lor.  di 
Credi,  NatlYlty;  31.  Mattta  da  Sltna,  MaEsaiire  of  the  InnuoeuU 
[datod  l^iy,  32.  FtonntineSehoai,  Madonna  enthroned ;  31.  Ftn- 
rmline  SAoot,  Pope  Liberins  founding  S.  Maria  Maggiore  (ail 
nires)  at  Kome;  Ang.  Bromina,  H.  I'oung  nobleman,  !J6,  Female 
portrait. 

RuoM  m.  (Neapolitan  School  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  Ifith  cont- 
uiiea).  Pietrodel/lDiiMlIo,!.  Christ  clruEified between  the  twoinale- 
factors,  3.  St.  Mnrtin ;  T.  Anlonia  Solnrio,  sutnsmod  Ln  Zingam, 
Madonna  and  Child  under  a  canopy,  sarroanded  by  eight  sainla; 
21,  25,  ^.  Shnonc  Papa,  CruoiQxlon  and  Sainta;  34.  Andrei 
(Sabiatiiti)  da  Satemo,  Mitaolos  of  St.  Ninholia  of  Barl,  aadly  da- 
maged; *33.  Andrea  da  SaUma,  Adoration  of  tbe  Maj^,  oiarked  by 
all  the  freshness  and  grace  of  the  S.  Italian  achool,  bat  also  by  the 
oharacteristically  slight  attention  paid  by  it  ta  correct  handling.  — 
Adjoining  the  third  room  are  two  rooms  containing  Byzantine  and 
early  Tuscan  works,  moat  of  them  badly  preserved  and  fmely 
restored,  and  Neapolitan  paintings  of  the  13th  and  14tb  cenloriea. 

Roou  IV.  (Neapollun  School  of  the  le-lSth  nenturiesj.  1.  l)a- 
tnenieo  (largiulo,  aumanied  Mioco  Spadaro,  IteTolt  of  Masaniello 
in  the  Plai/a  del  Metoato  at  Naples  in  1^7;  5.  Gian  FlUpjm 
Crleeuola,  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  22,  27,  2B,  30.  Works  by  Lvca 
Uiordano;  37,  Maiiimo  Stancioni,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds; 
f)4.  L.  Blordano,  St.  FranciaXavleT  baptizing  the  Indians  {painted 
In  three  days];  56,  Travena,  Girl  with  dovoa ;  63.  Paceeeu  di 
Bota,  Madonna  delle  Grazie  ;  64.  Joie  Ribtra,  aumamed  Spagno- 
leUo,  SI.  Bruno  adoring  the  Holy  Child,  on  ooppor;  36.  Pietro 
Novelli,  BUrnamed  Montealtec,  Judith  and  nolophemes;  71.  Luca 
Qiordano,  Madonna  del  Itosario,  snd  saints ;  72.  Dom.  Qargiulo, 
Tlie  smoker;  713.  Oiordano,  Pope  Alexander  II.  consecrating  the 
cbntah  of  Monte  Caaino ;  76.  (lloTduno,  Christ  shown  to  the  people 
(after  DTiror).  —  Tlie  large  walnut  cabiiiot  in  the  fiiwWs-,  ol  1\\& 
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room,  adorned  with  carved  reliefs  from  the  life  of  St.  Augastine, 
dates  from  the  16th  cent,  and  was  formerly  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
monastery  of  S.  Agostino  degli  Scalzi.  It  contains  medieval  and 
Renaissance  ivory  carvings,  engraved  rock-crystals,  miniatures, 
and  the  like,  most  of  which  were  once  in  possession  of  the  Farnese 
family.  A  cabinet  by  the  wall  of  the  exit,  from  the  same  church, 
contains  majolicas  from  Urbino  and  elsewhere.  By  the  window: 
the  *Cas8etta  Farnese  in  gilded  silver,  executed  by  Oiovanni  de 
Bemardi  da  Castelbolognese ,  a  goldsmith  of  Bologna  (d.  1555), 
with  six  large  and  beautifully  cut  stones  representing  Meleager 
and  Atalanta ,  Procession  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Circus  games. 
Battle  of  Amazons,  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths,  Battle  of 
Salamis,  —  By  the  other  window :  Small  Diana  on  the  stag,  in 
gilded  silver,  with  clock-work,  probably  the  toy  of  some  juvenile 
prince. 

Room  V.  (German  and  Flemish  Schools).  *3.  Low  Oerman 
Master  (catalogued  as  Luca^  van  Let/eien),  Adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
31.  Alb,  2)ttrcr(?),  Nativity;  40.  Lucas  Crcnaeh,  Christ  and  the 
adulteress ;  42.  Amberger  (?),  Portrait ;  *44.  Hubert  van  Eyek  (?), 
8t.  Jerome  extracting  a  thorn  from  the  paw  of  a  lion,  one  of  the 
finest  early  Flemish  paintings  in  Italy  ,  but  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
Hubert  with  absolute  certainty  ;  51 .  Ascribed  to  Holbein,  A  cardi- 
nal ;  *53.  Low  Oerman  Master,  Crucifixion ;  54.  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder,  Parable  of  the  seven  blind  men. 

Room  VI.  (Netherlands  Schools):  ♦I.  Style  of  Rembrandt,  Por- 
trait; 12.  Ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  a  nobleman ;  17.  Rem- 
brandt (T),  Portrait  of  himself;  19.  Frans  Snyders,  Hunting  scene  ; 
36.  School  of  Van  Dyck,  Crucifix;  61.  Collection  of  miniatures  of 
the  House  of  Farnese;  *73.  Mich,  Mierevelt,  Portrait;  78.  Ferd, 
Bol,  Portrait;  83.  Ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  a  Princess 
Egmont ;  89.  Villa  Medici  at  Rome  in  1615.  —  Entrance  hence 
into  the  collection  of  bronzes,  see  p.  82. 

From  the  5th  Room  of  the  paintings  we  enter  a  circular  room, 
the  first  of  the  collection  of  vases  (see  below),  and  pass  thence 
to  the  left  into  the  Mnseo  Santangelo,  which  occupies  three 
rooms.  This  museum  was  formerly  in  the  Pal.  Santangelo,  but 
was  purchased  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  1865  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Museo  Nazionale. 

1st  Room  :  Vases.  In  the  cabinet  in  the  centre,  a  vase  with  Baccha- 
nalian scene.  In  the  middle  of  the  cabinet  on  the  left,  Bacchanalian  feast 
with  an  armed  dancing  woman.  To  the  right  by  the  window  a  ^Cabinet 
with  drinking-horns  (rhyta). 

2nd  Room:  Terracottas  and  Small  Bronzes.  On  the  left,  by  the 
entrance ,  a  vase  from  Nola,  with  the  return  of  Hephsestas  to  Olympus. 

3rd  Room:  Collection  of  Coins,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Italy 
(about  43,000  in  number),  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its  ancient  Ita- 
lian specimens.  Catalogue  by  FiorcUi.  On  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
ttie  room  an  interesting  selection  of  ^aes  grave"*  and  other  Italian  coins. 
Also  several  large  vases:  by  the  window  a  vase  with  Pelops  and  CEno- 
mau8.    In  the  centre  a  vase  with  Orpheus  in  the  infernal  regiona.    Oppo- 
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We  now  return  to  tha  ■* Calleetlon  of  Taast,  whiuh  begins 
viiib  the  citriiliir  rDOm  meiitiDiied  above,  siid  ocfiiiples  seven 
rooms.  It  is  very  exteoBive  >nd  vnlnalile,  and  is  ptrticiiLirly 
riuh  in  spec im ens  of  the  hMidsome  vasoa  of  Lower  Ilsly. 
Tbc  spodmeuB  placed  by  Chemaelies  on  sburt  culumuB  are  the 
&pest  in  the  collection.  —  As  Ureeh  vaae-polatlng  was  adopted 
by  the  EtniEcana  and  modiSGd  arcocdlog  to  the  national  taate, 
so  this  bwncb  of  art  was  atroiiKly  InHueiiced  in  Lower  Italy, 
and  especially  in  Apulia,  hy  the  pecaliai  charaotei  of  it9  inhab- 
itants. The  vises  here  are  of  laige  and  imposing  dimensions, 
Slid  the  artiBta,  not  satisfied  with  the  decoration  of  paint- 
ing alono,  have  frequently  superadded  celiefe  to  adorn  the  iiaoks 
and  handles.  Their  aim  appears  to  have  been  to  cover,  if  poa- 
sible,  the  entire  surface  of  the  vaae  with  the  colours.  The 
different  series  of  representatious,  one  above  another,  whiuh  they 
bear,  are  often  without  connection ;  or  the  centie  is  or^npied  by 
an  nrchiteuturai  design  and  surrounded  iiregularly  with  groups. 
The  %nrea  are  generally  of  a  somewhat  effeminate  mould,  and 
great  care  appears  to  have  beuii  bestawud  on  tho  deliiioatioti  of 
rich  but  scantily  folded  gannenta.  The  repTeaontatiooB  are  for 
the  most  part  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Qreek  tragedy,  but  in 
some  cnses  scenes  of  n  more  Italian  churarter  are  ohserved.  The 
period  of  their  manufacture  is  believed  to  have  been  shortly  after 
the  raigii  uf  Alexaiidec  the  Great. 

The  Boors  of  tho  rooms  arc  paved  with  ancient,  hut  tree\y 
restored  Mosaics.  —  The  nombera  given  iu  the  following  enumor- 
ation  are  those  on  yellow  paper  afBxed  to  the  vases. 

1st  Room.  Tho  vases  in  tlie  Snd  and  3rd  cabinets  [to  the  right, 
RODiitJug  from  the  entrance  from  the  picture -gallery),  and  the 
three  placed  ou  rolnmns  in  from  of  thorn  are  specimens  of  tho 
earliest  stage  of  this  art.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  orna- 
mented with  two  rows  of  plants  or  animals  of  brownish  or  black 
colour,  and  arc  round  or  oval  i[i  form.  The  1st  and  4th  uabinots 
contain  Etrnscan,  the  others  Greek  vases,  some  of  them  beautifully 
ihaped,  bnt  nearly  all  black  and  nnpainted. 

^d  Room.  Pavement  from  the  house  of  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 
By  the  window  two  modela  of  tombs  ,  which  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  the  vases  were  diacoveEod.  As  the  oniaments,  weapons, 
utB.,  of  the  deceased  were  deposited  with  his  remains  in  the  tomb, 
so  also  were  these  vases  which  had  adorned  his  home;  in  some 
naaes,  however,  the  nature  of  the  subjects  leads  to  the  Donclusion 
that  they  were  manitfaotured  for  this  express  purpose.  By  the 
oRtranoe  ,  to  tho  right,  15B7.  Electra  and  Orestes  mourning  at 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  '2T1I.  Hunt  of  Meleager.  Ou  the  left, 
3381.    Condemnation  of  MarsyaB.     On  tho  tI^U,  IBi'i'i.   0^w,\k» 
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seeking  refage  from  the  Fnries  at  the  statue  of  Artemis ;  to  the 
right ,  on  a  tripod ,  *2718.  Vase  from  Ruvo,  the  largest  yet  dis- 
coyered ,  adorned  idth  a  battle  of  Amazons  and  Greeks ;  on  the 
right,  2258.  Marriage  of  Bacchns  and  Ariadne  (from  Rnvo) ;  to  the 
left  of  the  exit,  2028.  Hercules  carrying  off  the  tripod,  pursued  by 
Apollo. 

3rd  Room.  On  the  right,  1183.  Beautiful  vase,  partly  ribbed, 
but  little  painted ;  on  the  left,  2716.  Large  yase  with  the  death  of 
Archemorus ;  2717.  Large  yase,  with  Artemis  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  stags. 

4th  Room.  On  the  right,  in  the  comer,  2709.  Ajax  and  Cas- 
sandra ;  on  the  second  column,  on  the  right,  2883.  Perseus  releas- 
ing Andromeda;  2021.  Tereus  on  horseback  pursuing  Proene  and 
Philomela ;  2033.  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  In  the  corner, 
2710.  Achilles  with  the  body  of  Hector.  Farther  on,  to  the  left, 
2882.  The  celebrated  large  yase  of  Darius  from  Oanosa:  Darius 
planning  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  aboye  is  Hellas,  at  whose  side 
Athene  and  Zeus  are  standing ;  beneath  are  the  Persian  prorinces 
on  which  subsidies  are  leyied  for  the  war,  with  accompanying 
names.  On  the  left,  one  of  the  largest  yases  in  the  collection ;  to 
the  left  of  the  last,  2774.  Funeral  sacrifice  of  Patroclus. 

5th  Room.  On  the  right,  by  the  entrance,  2347.  Apotheosis  of 
Hercules.  On  the  second  column,  to  the  right,  2027.  Orestes  In 
the  temple  of  Artemis;  2350.  Large  yase  with  Bacehanaliav sacri- 
fice and  battle  of  Centaurs.  2712.  Rape  of  the  golden  fleece  (f^om 
PflBstum).  To  the  left,  farther  on,  •2357  (under  glass),  Vase  with 
lid,  Bacchanalian  sacrifice;  •2359.  Battle  of  Amazons;  •2360  (un- 
der glass),  Destruction  of  Troy ;  the  last  three  being  from  Nola. 

6th  Room.  Seyeral  yases  and  large  basins  from  Nola,  Ban,  and 
other  places.  By  the  window,  under  a  glass  shade,  •Lecythus  (yase 
for  ointment)  with  reliefs  of  Marsyas  and  Apollo. 

7th  Room  :  In  the  centre  a  large  yase  from  Altamura,  with  Or- 
pheus in  the  infernal  regions.  In  the  comers,  yases  from  Ruyo.  — 
The  entrance  hence  to  the  small  bronzes  is  closed.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  the  principal  entrance  in  the  6th  room  of  the  picture- 
gallery  (p.  80). 

The  collection  of  the  ••Small  Broiutes»  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  existence,  consists  chiefly  of  household  utensils,  lamps, 
candelabra,  tools  of  all  kinds,  musical  and  surgical  Instruments, 
weapons,  etc. ,  most  of  them  found  at  Pompeii,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  conyey  an  idea  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  ancient 
Italians.  The  use  of  most  of  the  objects  is  too  obyious  to  require 
explanation. 

1st  Room  :  The  most  yaluable  objects  are  in  the  centre.  On  a 
marble  table,  a  ^Candelabrum  from  the  yilla  of  Diomedes,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  Bacchus  riding  on  a  panther  and  a  pilaster  adom- 
ed  with  a  mask  and  bucranium  (skull  of  an  ox),  on  a  square  pede- 
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BUl;  llie  lainpB  hang  from  four  branches;  thoee  st  present  placed 
there  are  not  the  original.  In  the  central  gronp,  near  the  entrance, 
ft  large  chair.  At  the  adjoining  cunior  :  Tnblf-iupport,  with  Tic- 
toria  bearing  a  trophy.  Farther  on,  parallel  fritb  the  HtndO'n''waU 
and  by  the  windows :  BistUia  (Bests  of  honour)  denorsted  with 
headB  of  hoiBes  and  Bwana,  and  a  large  Bhallow  /J/sh  with  inlaid 
silver  omamenlB.  At  thu  third  corner  of  the  oentrsl  gcoap,  a  'Tri- 
pod for  Bscrifloes,  riohly  dacorated,  from  (he  temple  of  IbIb  at  Pom- 
peii. Then  iron  Stocks  From  the  Rladlators'  barraclca  at  Pompeii, 
uaar  whioh  tbteo  Bkelelons  weie  found.  At  the  next  corner  :  Vor- 
table  Cooktag-iitn-ee  I  Balfis.  Large  iJrosier  from  tha  Tepidariom 
of  the  small  Thermae  at  Pompeii  (p.  135),  omamented  with  a  aow'a 
bead,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  founder  M.  NigidiuB  Vnccola.  — 
In  the  oabinels  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  handsome  lamps,  and 
candelabra  above. 

^dBooH:  A 'Model  of  Pompeii,  faithfnlly  representing  the 
rnina,  on  a  snale  of  1  ;  100,  but  atill  imflniahed.  —  Along  the 
walls  nomerouB  bronze  vesBela  and  candelabra. 

3rd  lioou  :  A  Trjefiniwn,  or  three  dining-sofas,  eaeli  for  three 
persons  (the  table  wai  placed  In  the  middle).  Three  Money-ehtilt, 
which  were  onee  used  in  (he  atrium  of  an  ancient  house,  from 
Pampeii- 

V,  Modern  Quarters  :  Chiaja,  Vilt^  Nazionale, 
CoBso  ViTTOBio  Emanuele,  —  Castei,  S.  Elmo. 

The  modern  q^uirters  of  Naples,  which  form  the  phief  resort 
of  foreign  lixilers,  extend  to  tha  W.  of  the  heights  of  Pizzo- 
iJalcone  and  S.  Elmo,  along  the  base  and  on  the  Blnpa  of  the 
Posilipo  (ji.  90],  and  are  bounded  on  the  S.  b;  tbe  sea.  Ni^arest 
the  wast  runs  the  Chiaja,  and  on  ttie  llili  farther  back  is  the  Corao 
Vitlotio  EmanueU. 

The  *BiTi««  di  Ohi^}*  (PI.  D-K.  G),  generally  known  simply 
as  La  ChU^jll  (».  e.  'plaga';  bo  too  in  Sicily  'chiaiia'  for  'piazza'), 
begias  at  the  Largo  della  Vittoria  (PI.  D,  Q ;  p.  34),  at  ths  point 
whOTe  (he  piaxr.a  is  entered  by  the  Btrada  S.  Caterina  a  Ckiaja 
eomiag  from  the  Toledo  (p.  42).  From  this  point  it  extunds 
westwards  along  the  coaat  for  upwsrdi  of  1  M.,  being  flanked  on 
Que  aide  by  handeome  hotels  and  other  buildings,  and  on  the 
Other  by  the  pleasure-grounds  of  tbe  Villa  Nadonale.  The  Cbiija, 
the  Botten  Bow  of  Naples ,  is  one  of  (he  liveliest  streeU  in  the 
olt),  partliMilarly  on  Sunday  and  holiday  evenings  in  One  weather, 
when  it  is  (hronged  with  carriages  of  every  description,  from  the 
Ugbt  two-wheeled  'corricolo'  to  the  elegant  barouche  and  the 
bunboilng  ttmnibua,  while  nDmetous  riders  prance  along  the  course 
r  them,  and  the  neighlionring  grourtds  of  the  Vill^ 
iAl*ith  toot-paasengers. 
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The  *  Villa  Vaiionale,  formerly  ViUa  Reale,  generally  called 
La  VilUiy  formerly  situated  close  to  the  sea,  bnt  now  separated 
from  it  by  a  wide  quay,  is  a  beautiful  pleasure-ground,  affording 
the  principal  promenade  at  Naples.  It  was  laid  out  in  1780,  ex- 
tended in  1807  and  1834,  and  again  considerably  enlarged  since 
1875.  The  grounds  are  arranged  chiefly  in  the  It&lian  style,  and 
are  embellished  with  trees  of  the  most  various  descriptions,  among 
which  a  few  handsome  palms  are  particularly  noticeable.  The 
sculptures  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  grounds,  being  in- 
different imitations  of  ancient  and  modem  works ,  do  not  deserve 
inspection.  The  Villa  is  comparatively  deserted  during  the  day, 
but  presents  a  busy  and  gay  scene  at  hours  when  the  daily  con- 
certs (gratis)  take  place:  viz.,  in  the  colder  season  2-4,  in  summer 
9-11  p.m.  In  the  evening,  when  lighted  with  gas,  enlivened  by 
the  music,  and  fanned  by  the  cool  sea-breeze,  these  grounds  afford 
a  ffood  idea  of  the  charms  of  an  Italian  summer  night  (chairs  10  c. ; 
caf^s,  see  p.  22). 

Entering  the  grounds  by  the  principal  approach  in  the  Largo 
della  Vittoria,  and  walking  up  the  broad  central  path,  we  first  come 
to  a  large  Antique  Oranite  Basin  from  P»stum,  brought  fh>m  Salerno, 
and  deposited  here  in  1825  to  replace  the  celebrated  group  of 
the  Farnese  Bull,  which  was  then  removed  from  this  spot  to  the 
Museum  (p.  64").  To  the  right,  farther  on,  is  the  studio  of  Signer 
Maldarelli,  the  painter.  We  next  pass  the  Aquarium  on  the  left 
(see  below).  In  the  centre  of  the  promenade,  the  most  frequented 
spot,  where  the  band  plays,  are  several  caf^s.  Here  also  rises  a 
statue  of  the  historian  Oiambattista  Vico  (d.  1744),  recently  erected. 
Wc  next  observe  a  mediocre  statue  of  P.  CoUetta,  the  liberal- 
minded  Neapolitan  general,  minister-of-war,  and  historian  (1775- 
1831 ),  erected  in  1866. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  small  temple  in  honour  of  Virgil 
(p.  86),  and  another  to  the  left  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Tasso. 
At  the  end  of  the  gardens  is  a  statue  of  Thalberg^  the  pianist,  who 
died  at  Naples  in  1871. 

The  white  building  in  the  middle  of  the  Villa  contains  a  large 

^Aquarinm,  opened  in  1874,  and  belonging  to  the  ^Zoological  Sta- 

tion'.    The  aquarium  (opened  at  9  a.m.)  is  on  the  ground-floor  of 

the  building,  and  is  entered  from  the  side  next  to  the  Gastel  dell' 

Ovo  (admission  2  fr.  from  1st  Sept.  to  30th  June;  1  fr.  from  1st 

July  to  31st  Aug. ;  season-tickets  sold  at  the  office). 

The  Neapolitan  Aquarium  contains  such  an  abundant  stock  of  curious 
marine  animals  of  every  description,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  world ;  and  the  wonderftil  variety 
of  animate  exifltence  in  the  Blediterranean  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
aquaria  drawing  their  main  supplies  from  more  northern  waters.  Among 
the  contents  are  6-8  varieties  of  cuttle-fish  (the  feeding  of  the  large  Oc- 
topus is  interesting) ,  a  number  of  electric  rays  (which  visitors  are  per* 
mitted  to  touch  so  as  to  experience  the  shock  from  which  the  fish  derives 
its   name),  numerous  beautifully  coloured   fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  % 
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iads  nr  liviDg  cnnl,  hecatirul  UrduU!  and  cr^ileil 
rdiniry- tuuklDK   cnibi  Md  enyOih,  pijw-flsb,  etc. 
TAiius   was  OBtiblisbed  by  tb«  Qennin  naturalist 
or  Ilie  piirpnsi:  of  fncLlitallaK  a  thuroiieh  ■cienllflc 
imal  inrl  ™geUblt  world  ot  the  Mediletranean  Sea. 
eipcnae  wi.a  borne  by  Dr.   Di*m  hinuejf,  bnt  tlie 

(TeAil  Gompleleness.    About  IfiO  forcJgu  naturAlialB  h&ve  already  prciBscnled 
(hslT  iiiTeBtlgadDni  ben.    The  InaUlntian  pnblialiaa  exleniivs  penudicil 

Biiuenms  and  laboratorius  in  Eiirops,    and  in  uriuua  wayi  ba>  fairly 
■swrtdd  itaelf  as  the  central  point  fni  tbo  itudy  of  murine  biology. 

From  the  point  where  the  Villa  ends  to  the  eKtremity  ot  tha 
ChiBjB  li  about  I/,  M.  The  street  divides  here:  the  Straiki  di  Ple- 
digrolla ,  in  a.  alralght  direction ,  leids  to  the  Gfrottn  di  Poailipo 
(aee  p.  87J;  and  to  the  left  diiei^ea  (he  Xer^lliiiBi,  forming  a 
continnation  ot  the  Cblaja,  and  eonsistiiLg  of  a  long  row  of  hauaea 
and  Tllisa  on  the  alopes  of  the  Posilipo  and  on  the  coaat.  This 
forma  the  beginning  of  the  Strada  Nuoph  di  PosiUpo  [p.  90),  whl«h 
GOmmandB  a  anccesalon  of  delightfol  views- 
Hearty  '/*  M-  *'om  the  above-mentioned  bifnrcation  of 
the  Btreets,  the  Cotso  Vittorio  Fmanuele  diverges  to  the  Hght 
Cp.  87;  ordinat7  rah-farea  thna  far;  also  omiuTinaesJ.  About 
1/4  M.  farther,  on  the  nght,  before  the  street  turiia  a  r.omei,  we 
obaerre  above  ne  the  amal]  Chleia  del  Bannuaro,  or  S.  Jtftirui 
del  Parta.  (We  ascend  tlie  approauh  to  the  churnh  and  mount 
the  Btepa  to  the  left,  which  lead  in  three  BighU  to  the  terrace 
above  the  housea  Noa.  10-17.)  The  churnh  stands  on  the  aite  of 
■  gmall  estate  which  King  Krederii'k  II.  ot  Arrsgon  presented  in 
U98  to  the  poet  Jawpo  Sannaj;aro  (>■  a'  Naples,  1458),  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  highest  regard.  After  his  villa  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  French ,  the  aged  poet  canaed  the  church  to  be 
erected  by  monks  of  the  Rervite  order  in  1&2B.  It  derives  ltd 
name  from  his  Latin  poem,   'De  pactu  Vliginis'  (^Naples,  1526). 

The  obutch  contains  a  blgb-iltar  and  gii  chagiels-  In  llie  let  chapel 
to  tha  rifht,  St.  Hlcbael  overcninliie  Satan,  by  £ew>arcjii  da  Plileja.  The 
devil  is  reprciented  nltb  the  foaliirea  of  a  noiuBn  of  wbom  Ulomcdcs 
Canfa,  Kihop  at  Ariuo,  wu  oocd  paBslimately  Bnamouriiil,  and  U  popularly 
knowB  u  -II  diavolo  dl  Hcreelllna'.  Behind  the  high-altar  la  tbe  mnDU- 
ounl  of  lbs  poet  (d-  ibaO),  ciecated  by  Fra  OiatanHi  da  Jfanlanoli  trtim 
a  duien  by  Oirulaniu  Santacroce.    At   the  sides  Apollo  anil  Jlinena,  pnp- 

Beptune  and  Fan,  with  Fauns,  satyrs,  and  nymphs  Blneini;  and  playiuif,  an 
aUasLoa  to  Sannaaaro^s  poem  'Arcadia'  i  above  is  tha  richly  decorated  aarcq- 

bhaeus  with  ths  bust  of  tlHpoet,  --*-■-■-  ■- *-'-  -  -■* — ■-  -  -    '-»■-- 

Shtarui.    The' ■-" -"■-' 


>1  the  base  of  liie  moomoonl  Vj  'Beaftm  '■Tfctwn 


,  ,  -   Hiuii  proxiaufl   at   biiAula''    illnilea   in  H10   paet'a  bhving 
Vitgil'    HIh   prlntipAl  workj  &Fe  idyLSf  cleeifls-  and  epigruaA  in 

To  ttie  right,  hrther  on.  lieee  the  Villa  Anjrri.  On  the  lett 
( '/g  M.  from  tlie  Chiesa  del  Sannazaio) ,  we  nsit  observe 
the  BBS  tlie  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Palano  di  Donn'  Arma  (erro- 
peoualy  called  that  of  the  Kegiua  Qiovsnna),  begnn  ia  tha  ITfli 
cent,  by  Fansaga  for  Doudb  Anus  CaraLi,  wife  of  the  viueroy  Dutte 
of  Hedioa,  on  the  site  of  a  farmer  palace  of  the  princeB  at 
Stiglltno,  biit  ne-vet  completed.  To  the  left, 
fore  reaching  the  Palazzo  di  Donn' Anna,  we  put  iha  Trattoria 
delta  Scogtio  deilt  Sirenc,  and  Juit  beyond  it  la  the  Trattoria  deUo 
Seogtio  di  Friiio,  both  mentioned 

Bdits  far  letnminE  are  gei  erall;  to' be  fonnd  below  the  rettaunUd 
t<>  the  VUta  I'/i,  to  tUe  town  2-S  fr.;  Cab  ^m  the  Piatza  del  PlebluUo 
to  the  FrlMo  1  fr.  Cbaigata  n«e.»»ry).    ■The  Inraway-can  a'       " "       "- 

For  the  cotitin nation  of  this  etreet,  see  pp.  90,  91. 

The  STRiiii  El  FiKciQEorTA  (PI.  B,  A,  7),  which  forma  the 
prolongation  of  tbe  Chiaja  in  a  straight  direction,  gradually  ucendi 
from  the  bifnrcation  mentioned  at  p.  85  to  tbe  hill  of  Posillpo.  In 
5  mln.  we  reach  the  emaU  piazza  where  the  Cotso  Vitlorlo  Ema- 
tiuele  diverges  (jp,  87).  At  this  point  rises  the  choich  of  8.  Maria 
di  Piedigratln,  a  building  of  the  l3th  cent.,  but  much  altered,  and 
finally  reitored  in  1850  after  the  return  of  Plus  IX.  from  daeta. 
It  contains  a  very  old  picture  of  the  Madonna,  and  an  intersating 
Plots  in  the  Flemish-Neapolitan  alyle,  the  wings  evidenilr  e» 
cuted  Duder  Sienese  InBuenc*  (2nd  chapel  to  the  right].  —  T 

5opular  festival  of  the  'Verglite  dl  Fiedigrotta',  celebrated  here 
t£-8th  Sept.,  having  been  instituted  in  1745  in  commemdratian. 
of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Austrians  in  the  previous  yeu  by 
Charles  III.  at  Velletri,  has  lost  much  of  its  original  important 
since  the  nnlHcation  of  Italy. 

About  3  min.  farther,  beyond  the  point  where  the  riiacl  tuins 
to  the  left,  we  observe  on  the  left,  between  the  smiths'  forge*, 
below  No.  9,  the  entrance  to  the  so-wUed  Tomb  of  Viigilt  .« 
Roman  CDlnmbarinm  situated  on  the  hilt,  the  genuineness  ot, 
which,  however,  as  the  great  poet's  last  resting-place  ia  eitremal;- 
questionable.  The  custodian  is  generally  on  the  spot  (adm.  I  ix.t 
giatnity  6-8  soldi).  Tha  tomb-chamber,  to  which  a  long  flight  or 
steps  ascends,  contains  Qothin^  worth  seeing,  but  the  hill  command*' 
It  beautirul  view  of  the  bay.   The  visit  occupies  125-30  minatea. 

The  tumb  conlaiiu  a  chDmbar  about  IG  fl.  square,  with  thne  wH 
duws  and   vaulted   ceiling.     Ia  tbe  walls  are    ten    nceivei   Cor  clium 
le  princip^  wall,  wbich  hae  been  destroyed,  thero  appears  < 

lucal  tnUtlon  tun* 

ice.     tbt  poet,  U  1 
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HHtuta  on  IDs  poet  SwmBUFU  (esb  p.  86)  piiivet  that  lie   belioved  In  tlio 
gfrDiUDebeM  of  tbta  tumb;  aod  the  Co 
legllilei  wftB  accardlugly  placud  on  It  ir 


f  tbta  tomb;  aod  the  Collowing  ludcrlpdon 
ccardlugly  placud  on  It  in  15&4:  - 
Qui  cineresT  (uiduU  hsc  vtsKgla: 


llle  bio  q  .... 

The  [Old  DOW  (uceiida  lii  s  curve  and  leanhes  the  Chotts  dl 
70111^0,  or  Grotta  di  Possaoll  [PI-  A,  T),  t  tunnel  probably  cdd- 
BtiuGted  in  Uie  icign  of  Augustus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Seneoa  and 
PetniaiuG,  under  Nero,  as  a  Darrov  and  glDomy  pass.  Medlmal 
BuperatlllDD  attributed  It  to  magic  arts  pTBcllaed  by  Virgil.  Klug 
Alphonsa  \.  [aboot  1442)  enlarged  the  opening  by  lowering  tlie  level 
of  the  road,  and  caused  It  to  be  ventilated;  a  century  later  Don 
Petco  de  ToLedo  caused  the  road  to  be  paved ;  and  it  was  again 
paved  and  improved  iby  Charles  III.  [1754).  The  length  of  [he 
passage,  which  is  always  lighted  with  gas,  is  757  yds. ;  height  at  the 
&.  entrancB  aboat  87  ft.,  varying  in  the  interior  from  SO  to  50  ft. ; 
breadth  21-32  ft.  Small  uhapeU  ace  situated  at  the  entrance  and  in 
the  middle.  On  a  few  days  in  March  and  November  the  sun  ahiues 
directly  thiougli  the  grotto,  producing  a  magic  illumination. 

M  the  egress  of  the  Giotta  di  I'osilipo  is  situated  the  village 
ol  Fuotigrotla,  with  numerous  osterle,  where  several  roads  diverge. 
A  new  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Capodimonte  [p.  43).  The  sec- 
ond leads  to  the  village  of  Pianura  (p,  H3);  a  third  road  leads  to 
t1ieLagod'Agiiano,and  that  inastnilght  direatlon  tiiB<iffnoIi(p.9S). 
At  the  W.  eod  of  Fuorigrotw  is  the  small  church  of  8.  Vitaie, 
DOUtiinlug  a  simple  monument  to  the  distinguished  philologist 
and  poet  Count  Oiacomo  Leopard!,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1837. 


Opposite  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Museum,  as  mentioned  at 
p.  43,  the  Stbasa  ^alvatoh  Rosa  [PI.  D,  E,  3),  formerly  named 
Str,  doll'  Infrascata,  ascends  the  heights  of  S,  Klmo  and  the  Po- 
gUipo.  Donkeys  may  be  hired  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  also 
farther  up:  to  8.  Martino  l-l'/s  f^-  ("^  quick  as  a  carriage,  or 
quicker).  The  load  ascends  in  zig7.ags.  After  10  minutes'  walk  we 
reaeh  the  small  Pioitu  Salvator  Boaa  [omnibus- itation,  see  p.  25), 
where  the  Str.  Salvator  Rosa  turns  to  the  right  (see  p.  92). 

In  a  straight  direction  begins  tere  .Ihe  new  'Coik  Tlttorio 
Bmannsle  [PL  D,  4,  5;  C,  5,  6;  B,  A,  6),  which  is  carried  by 
means  of  windtngs  and  several  viadu<^t9  round  the  hills  of  S.  Elmo 

a  the  Posllipo.  It  then  skirts  the  slopes  for  some  distance,  and 
Mth  gradually  descends  to  the  Piazza  di  PiadietotU  (j.^~^ 
b  Mergellina  [p.  85J,  tomiiianding  aaniiiab\e  liB-Ha  pS.  'Cfti 
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town,  the  bay,  and  Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  road  was  begun  by  the 
Bourbons  for  military  purposes  (to  afford  a  protected  communi- 
cation between  the  Castel  S.  Elmo  and  the  city),  but  has  only 
recently  been  completed.  Owing  to  the  openness  and  healthiness 
of  the  situation,  houses  are  rapidly  springing  up  along  this  road. 
The  distance  from  the  Piazza  Salvator  Rosa  to  S.  Maria  di 
Piedigrotta  is  upwards  of  21/2  M.  (pleasanter  for  a  drive  than  a 
walk).  From  the  Corso  a  number  of  lanes  descend,  some  of 
them  by  means  of  steps,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Those 
diverging  from  the  first  third  of  the  road  lead  to  the  Toledo, 
those  from  the  last  third  descend  to  the  Ohiaja. 

About  72  ^-  ^^0™  ^^6  Piazza  Salvator  Rosa,  beyond  the 
viaduct  and  a  bend  in  the  Corso,  a  road  diverging  to  the  right 
beyond  a  red  house  (Salita  di  8.  Martino)  ascends  to  the  Castel  S. 
Elmo  and  S.  Martino.  It  soon  narrows  to  a  path  ascending  by  means 
of  steps,  and  towards  the  end  by  zigzags,  and  leads  to  the  entrance 
of  the  fort  in  1/4  hr.  About  V2  M.  farther  the  8alita  del  Petrajo, 
another  lane  with  steps,  also  ascends  to  the  right  from  the  Corso 
Yitt.  Emanuele  to  S.  Martino  and  S.  Elmo.  At  the  top  we  turn  to 
the  right  and  soon  reach  the  entrance  to  S.  Elmo.  This  is  the 
shortest  route  to  the  castle  from  the  new  quarters  on  the  Chiaja 
(donkeys  for  hire  at  the  foot  of  the  Salita).  —  A  much  easier,  but 
longer  route  is  by  the  carriage-road,  following  the  Str.  Salvator 
Rosa  to  the  small  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Costantinopolitana  (PI.  C,  4 ; 
p.  91),  diverging  there  to  the  left,  turning  to  the  left  again,  and 
then  to  the  right.  Carriage  to  S.  Martino,  with  one  horse  ly^? 
with  two  horses  2V4  fr.,  see  p.  24. 

On  entering  the  precincts  of  the  fortifications,  we  first  pro- 
ceed to  the  suppressed  Carthusian  monastery  of  — 

*8.  Martino  (PI.  D,  5),  which  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  views,  than  for  the  great  value 
of  its  contents.  It  was  begun  in  1325  by  Duke  Charles  of  Calabria, 
but  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  17th  cent.  Since  its  dissolution, 
the  monastery  has  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the 
Museo  Nazionale,  and  is  shown  daily,    9-4  o'clock  (adm.  1  fr. ; 

Sun.  free). 

Beyond  the  ticket-office  lies  the  monastery  court.  We  turn  to  the 
left  here,  and  reach  the  church  by  passing  through  a  corridor  and  the 
Coro  dei  Laid  Conversi. 

The  Chubcu,  which  consists  of  a  nave  with  three  chapels  on  each 
side,  is  richly  embellished  with  marble.  On  the  ceiling  is  an  Ascension, 
and  between  the  windows  the  Twelve  Apostles,  by  Lan/ranco.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  a  ^Descent  from  the  Cross  by  atanziani  (damaged),  and 
next  to  it  Moses  and  Blias  by  8pagnoletto.  The  Twelve  Apostles  above  the 
arches  of  the  chapels ,  by  the  same  artist.  Frescoes  of  the  choir  by  the 
Cavaliere  d^Arpino.  The  Crucifixion  by  Lan/ranco.  Nativity,  unfinished, 
by  Quido  Reni  (who  died  during  the  progress  of  the  work).  On  the  sides : 
to  the  left ,  Communion  of  the  Apostles,  by  Spagnoletto  (in  the  style 
of  Paolo  Veronese),  and  Christ  washing  the  disciples^  feet,  by  Caraeeiolo; 
to  the  right,  the  same  subject  by  Stanxioniy  and  Institution  of  the 
Sucbtuist,    by  the  pupils   of  P.   Veronese.    The  marble   decorations   of 
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liUtlt,  Id  tbe  uoorl,  we  mey  lu^iiect  a  aUte-couh  and  aUl^-bsric  of  tbe 
period  of  Cherlci  III.  (1734). 

Tigiton  are  uot  admitted  to  the  castie  without  e  pBrmesso 
from  the  cotnmalldBnt  st  Naples  (]p.  36], 

The  Gutsl  Bant'  Elmo  [BT6  tt.'),  or  Sanl'I^mo,  foimerly  Sani' 
Eraamo,  was  erected  by  Gincomo  dt'  Snnctii  undei  Robert  the  Wise 
(1343).  Under  FerdiiiBiid  1.  (;145S3  it  was  called  the  CasUtio  di  8. 
Marlino,  after  tho  neighbouring  moaastery,  and  conaidersbly  ei- 
teoded.  In  the  ISth  cent,  it  was  altsred  to  Its  present  form  by 
Dan  Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  in  1611  some  additions  were  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Medina.  The  vast  walls ,  the  fosses  hewn  In  the 
■olid  tutTstotie  rock,  its  subterraiieau  passages,  and  ample  cistern 
formerty  obtained  for  it  the  reputatiou  of  imptegn ability.  The 
tort  has  been  dismantled  undor  the  new  regime,  and  is  now 
Dsed  as  a  military  prison.  A  walk  on  the  ramparts  BiTords  a 
splendid  'Panorama  of  tbe  towD  a-nd  bay,  and  paitlnularly  of  the 
district  towards  Camaldoli,  Misenum,  and  Ischia. 


la  Uuifted, 


bgi 
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The  hill  which  bouiiils  Naplee  ou  the  W.,  vlth  Its  villsges  and 
TiumeiouB  oharmiiiK  viUia,  decivee  iu  name  o(  Postlipo,  or  foiil- 
lipo,  from  Pitutilypon  |'e>ns-BOQ<:i'li  the  tUU  of  the  notorions 
epicure  VediuB  Pollio,  afterwards  the  property  of  Augiistina,  which 
wu  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  hill.  The  Fogiltpo  la  moat 
flODvealently  visited  either  fiom  the  Oblsja  or  fcom  the  HUBeum. 
Out  atutlng-point  ie  the  Chiaja. 

Tlie  "BtradA  Shotb  di  Foailipo.  whli'h  at  flnt  skirts  the  -ooaat, 
and  then  gradually  asceuda  round  the  8.  slope  of  the  hill,  wag  be- 
gun ill  1813  dariiiK  the  reign  of  Moral,  and  in  1823  completed 
as  far  as  BagnoU.  It  leads  between  many  beautifBlIy  aitiuted 
villages,  commanding  exquisite  views,  and  should  on  no  aciv 
he  omitted  from  the  traveller's  programme.    Comp.  Map,  p.  9 

The  beginnlTig  of  the  Strada.,  as  far  as  the  Friiio,  I'/j  U.  from 
the  eud  ol  the  Yitla  Nazionate,  has  been  described  at  pp.  83 
The  road  leaves  the  eea  and  ascends  iu  windings  round  the  spin  of 
the  hill.  To  the  left  ace  the  villas  Roeca  Bomaita  (with  hothouges), 
Bocca Maiiida,  nadMinutoli.  Aboutl'/^M.  from  the FrieiD,  beyond 
a  ohurch  on  the  right  with  a  relief  of  the  Madonna  over  it«  portal, 
a  road  diverges  to  the  left,  descending  past  the  Vitia  de  Uttii,  t 
litUe  Cantvmait,  so  called  from  its  having  beeu  bombarded  b;  the 
French,  where  Philip  Hactert,  tlie  court-painter  whose  life  and 
style  of  art  have  been  described  by  Goethe,  resided  in  1786.  The 
road  then  descends  past  the  Villa  Gernce  to  the  Capo  di  Fasit^. 
The  small  churoh  of  S.  Maria  del  Farn,  In  the  vicinity,  oeeupiea 
the  site  of  an  old  lighthouse.  BeautifQl  view  towards  Naples.  Boat» 
tor  returning  to  the  town  may  be  hired  here. 

Tbe  main  road  ascends  for  ^/s  M.  more.  At  the  top  of  the  b 
it  is  Joined  by  the  road  described  at  pp.  Bl,  93,  It  then  pam._ 
throogh  a  deep  cutting  to  a  O/j  M-l  projecting  round  platfotai 
whioh  commands  a  ciagniflcent  Vibw  towards  Bagnoli,  OamildoII, 
FoiEuoti,  -Baja,  and  Ischia.  Tlie  road  now  descends  on  tho  'W. 
ntde  of  the  Posilipo,  comiuindiug  a  fine  view  the  whole  way. 

On  the  left,  '/4  ^-  beluw  the  round  platform,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  so-called  Orotto  of  BcgAnus,  a  passage  hewn  throagh  the 
rock  of  the  Posilipo,  about  990  yds.  in  length,  being  333  yda,  longer 
than  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  and  originally  surpassing  it  in  hotght 
and  width.  In  the  sido  nest  the  sea  are  several  openings  for 
ventilation  {fee  1  fr. ;  tho  inspettiou  occupies  about  '/s  hr.). 

This  ii  the  tmiiial  irttus  coMlrgctina  it  ascribed  by  3Inbo  ta 
M.  OkciHu  S'rta  (B.  C.  S7j,  almost  ainmltmeousiy  with  that  ot  tha 
Julian  harbour  on  tho  J°'^°«  '■•'«  ^V  M-  Apipra-  It  i«  therefore  ■ 
-irigln.  II  has  ™^'"Jr  l'na™rl')lior  w*^  rubhlsh  'am  Bnpjimtaa  by  waUa, 
'","."_  _"l^l^"|iy  thB  EB.p.'HoMrina™bout  "he  yj^f  100.'  'It  SS  B. 
ia«e,  eipecially  naiir  Ihc  mcky  promdnlorj  of  La  a«/tU, 
,aie"l^ ofNapIei,  and  a  number  or  relics  uf  antiquitV  a^  o^i^ 


The  nulodlBa  cnndncts  tba  vliltcw  from  the  grotto  (o  ■  Tine7>i 

where  •ome  ill  the  scattered   frogincnti   of  the   /'awllvBei-   nr  vlll 

Vertliis  Pnllin  (p.  BO)  me  YisI'-'-     —-—"--  ■-  -  ■•  -    -■- 

AawB  tn  the   lei,   ud   uvere] 

The   fldhpondB,  In  which  the 

large  Umpreya  with  the  llesh  Ol  nii  bhvm,  lay  nn»rer  me  iDwn.  —  a  smiLU 

m^ln  Is  also  leei,    which  belonged  to    (he  illla  of  Laculliu,   trith 

other  relies  of  the  riJIU  with  wbleb  tlie  Foelllpo  wu  covered  Id  enident 
limes.  We  iJan  nbserye,  cIdse  to  the  ew,  In  the  direction  of  the  lawn, 
the  Bcuola,  or  properly  Scofflto  (rock)  df  VirgiUo^  perhaps  once  a  temple 
of  Fortune,  or  of   Venue  Enplosa,  %d  whom  mariDSrs  ucrlAced  after  a 

The  8.W,  spur  at  tha  Poaillpo  ia  called  Capo  Coroglio,  opposite 
whicb  lises  tbe  small  rocky  Island  of  ITitida,  tbe  Neiii  of  the  an- 
cieuta,  so  extinct  enter,  "}iich  opens  towiids  the  S.  On  the  N. 
side  is  a  lock,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  breakwater,  and 
beaiiiig  the  Lazzaretlo  [foi  quaTacitine  puTpoeea^.  The  buildinE 
on  the  height  is  a  bagno  foi  Grimiua,ls  (no  admUaion), 

Ths  eon  of  Lucullos  possessed  e  Tllle  on  this  lelaad,  to  which  Brutus 
retired  nflor  the  mnrier  ef  Cmsar  in  the  sprtng  nf  B.  C,  U,  and  where 
he  WM  ylriled  by  Cicero,    He  ttjok  lesve  here  of  hia  wife  Pr  -■' "■'- 


From  the  eiitraDce  of  the  Orotto  of  Sejutna  to  BagnoU  is 
another  mile,  xo  Ihat  the  whole  distance  thither  from  the  Largo 
delta  Vlttorla  is  abont  i  M.  —  BagnoU,  see  p,  9B. 

The  Hill  of  Posilipo  ia  traversed  by  nnmerone  roads  and 
patlis  conuectliig  the  diifcreut  viilagea,  houses,  and  villas.  Moat  of 
them  are  Dankcd  by  walls  and  command  tio  view,  but  here  and 
there  they  afford  lliie  prcapecU  of  the  city  and  bay  and  towarda 
the  W.  The  following  route  ia  recommended,  particularly  for  driv- 
ing (or  at  least  part  of  the  way ;  cab-fare  ftom  the  PiaiA  SalvatDr 
SMa  to  Antignano,  -with  one  horse  I'/j,  with  two  horses  2*/t  fr.). 

We  follow  the  Stsuia  SaLVAToa  Bosa.  ^formerly  lieW  Infrai- 
eaia),  mentioned  at  p.  87 ,  from  the  Piazza  Salvator  Rosa  to  the 
light  [nearly  l/j  M.  from  the  Hnsenm),  passing  between  houses 
for  nearly  '/j  M.  and  afterwards  between  ^cardeu  wails.  —  A  road 
diverges  hence  to  Artnelta,  the  birthplace  of  the  talented  land- 
Boape-paitner  SalvatBT  Bona  {b.  1605,  d.  al  Itoroe  in  1673  after 
a  cjieqnered  career^  —  We  continue  to  follow  the  main  road  In 
a  straight  direction.  I!y  the  ('/a  ^0  'chapel  of  S.  Maria  Codon- 
HnapoJidlTM  the  road  to  8.  Elmo,  mentioned  at  p.  88,  dirergee 
to  the  left.  To  the  right,  farther  on,  we  reach  Antignuio  in  2  min. 
more.  Prom  the  small  piazza  at  the  beginning  of  the  village  the 
tttad  toVotnBro(]eft")  aridCamaldoll  Iright,  p.  92)  separate.  Conip. 
Plan  II  (B,  4),  p.  21. 

Wo  turn  to  the  left  ('Strada  Bebedeie''),  mA  iVe^i,  ViiM-ii«-"l  ^ 
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to  the  village,  to  the  riglit,  and  neit  roich  (1/3  M. )  Vomero,  wham 
the  Villa  lielvedtre  on  the  left  commaiida  a  i^harming  'PinOTama 
of  both  Uiid  and  sea  |;attcndant  who  shows  the  teriace,  5-10  loldij. 
Ahout  B  hundred  paces  farther  Che  steep  Salitu  del  Vomero  de- 
flcends  to  the  Corao  Vitlorio  Ematiuele  and  to  the  Chiaja.  —  Our 
TODte  conCinaes  to  follow  the  heights,  passing  between  (he  guden- 
walls  which  enclose  the  villas  Begina,  Biceiardi,  BetltUeri,  and 
Trieait,  and  turns  I}/d  M.  from  the  Delvedeie]  a  little  to  the  S. 
[fine  view  of  Naples  over  the  wall  to  the  left).  It  then  asoendi, 
under  the  [lame  of  'Strada  Patiizi',  past  the  ['/g  M.)  YlUa  Pulritl, 
to  the  top  of  the  PosilipD,  whence  wo  enjoy  an  admirable  viev  of 
the  dlslrint  to  the  W.,  the  Phlegraiaii  flelda  of  antiquity  [p.  94). 
Comp.  the  Map,  p.  96. 

The  road  continues  to  follow  the  top  ot  the  Posillpo,  under 
which  the  tunnel  mentioned  at  p.  87  passes,  A  little  befOre  we 
reach  the  entrance  to  the  (^/^  M.;|  village  of  Foiillpo,  the  Salita  di 
S.  Antonio  diverges  to  the  left,  descending  past  Yirgil's  Tomb 
(p.  8H1  to  (he  Mergellina.  —  If  the  traveller  prefers,  he  may  pass 
through  the  village  of  Posillpo  and  follow  the  same  road,  which 
TOmmands  beantifnl  views  and  desrends,  past  the  village  of  Slivrfo 
on  the  riglit,  to  (2  M.)  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Pnaillpo,  which  wa 
reach  at  its  highest  point.  The  Orotto  of  Sejaiios  is  '/^  U.  farther, 
and  the  Yllla  ia  about  3  M.  disCant  thence  (comp,  p.  90). 


Ad  ExeuBsiiiK  tv  Cahaldoli  and  bock  on  foot,  IncladlDg  stay  there, 
akei  41/y  f)  h's-;  <•'•  donkey-back  a  lllllo  leu  (from  the  KusBum  2-2'/,  b. 
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deir  JnfrBBCata  (p.  91}  as  far  as  .Inti^ano  (IV4  M.},  where  «a 
turn  to  the  right  (comp.  Plan  h,  i).  At  the  neit  bifurcation  we 
turn  to  the  left,  and  reach  (4  min.)  the  ofllce  where  the  Daiio 
Consumo,  or  municipal  tax  on  comestibles  ,  is  levied.  About  200 
panes  farther  on,  we  take  the  bridte-path  diverging  to  the  left  and 
passing  au  osteria  on  the  right.  The  path  then  immediately  pusei ' 
under  a  viaduct  and  enters  a  bollow  (to  which  point  oar  Plan  ot 
Naples  extends:  A,  4,  3).  The  path  tuns  between  bushes  ind 
pines.  After  20  min.,  beyond  an  archway  through  which  we  pas*. 
the  path  turns  by  a  white  house  a  little  to  the  left  10  the  (4  min.) 
fana-buil^nga  of  Camaldolilli,   and  passes  through  the  gateway, 
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immedistely  beyond  wblcb  it  ascecids  to  the  right  at  a  Bharp  angle. 
Fine  view  of  S.  Klmo,  Naploa,  Vesuviua,  and  the  bay  towards  the 
right.  Atter  7  min.,  at  thn  point  whore  the  path  deir.eiids  slightly, 
a  path  diverges  to  the  right  to  Nazaret,  while  Our  roDte  descendB 
to  the  left  and  paasea  the  month  of  n  gorge,  through  which  ia  ob- 
tained a  floe  Tiew  o(  Capri.  In  3  min.  more  we  pass  a  path  tiini- 
iTlg  Kharply  to  the  left,  and  in  10  min.  rearh  &  point  where  a  path 
diverges  to  the  right  to  Nazaret  and  a  foroat-path  loads  to  the  left, 
while  the  main  path,  loading  to  Canialdoli,  ascends  Bteeply  in  a 
straight  direction.  In  1/4  hr.  more  we  turn  to  the  right  to  a  niosed 
gate,  on  passing  throngh  which  riders  have  to  pay  20  e.  and  walk- 
ers 15  R.  ear.li.  The  path  then  slitrta  the  wall  of  the  monastery 
garden ,  where  it  is  Joined  by  the  path  from  Nar.arot,  and  rcaehcs 
the  Antranue  to  the  monastery  in  Ht  min.  more.  Visitors  ring  at  the 
gale,  and  on  leaving  give  the  porter  a  few  soWi, 

"Ctunsldoli,  a  monastery  of  Che  Camaldulensian  order  iustt' 
tnted  by  .S.Romnald  near  Florence  about  the  year  1000,  was  found- 
ed in  1585,  but  is  now  dissolved.  It  stands  on  the  E.  summit  ot  an 
amphitheatre  of  bills  which  enclose  the  Phlef^rxan  plain  on  the  N., 
being  the  highest  point  near  Naplas  (1476  ft.  |,  and  commands  one 
of  the  most  migniflEent  views  in  Italy.  The  monastery  and  chureh 
(tontain  nothing  worth  seeing,  and  we  therefore  proreed  at  once  to 
the  gaideu.  Two  points  of  view  ara  speoiaily  to  be  noted:  the  more 
imporunt  is  in  the  garden,  straight  befoFe  us;  the  other,  whioh 
commands  the  Gampaiiiau  plain,  is  by  the  monastery,  more  to  the 
left.  Now  that  the  mouastery  is  diasolved,  ladies  also  are  admitted. 
There  are  still  four  surviving  tnonlis,  who  offer  wiue  and  coffee, 
and  who  in  any  case  eipect  a  small  donation  [l/s  ^'-  ^°'  ""*  parson^. 

The  view  embraces  the  bays  of  Naples,  Pozzuoll,  and  Gaeta, 
the  widely  entended  capital  (of  which  a  great  part  is  concealed 
by  S.  FAmo)  with  its  environs,  the  Lago  d'Agnano,  the  craters 
of  Solfstars  and  Astroni,  the  promontories  of  Posiltpo  and  Hise- 
num,  the  islands  ofNIsida,  Frodda,  and  lechia,  and  the  districts 
of  Bai»,  Cnmal,  and  Liternum.  Towards  the  H.  the  view  is 
boonded  by  Capri  and  the  Punts  deila  Campanella ,  the  ancient 
promontnty  of  Minerva.  The  small  towns  of  Massa,  Sorrento, 
and  Castetlamire  are  visible;  also  Monte  San t' Augelo,  the  smok- 
ing cone  of  Tesuviua,  and  the  Imuriant  plain  at  its  base.  To- 
wards  the  N.  the  eye  wanders  over  the  expanse  of  the  Campania 
FalU  with  Its  numerous  villages,  over  PTola,  Cancello,  Maddaloui, 
Coieita,  Oapua,  Monte  Tifsta,  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Rocca 
Monfloa,  the  lake  of  Patria,  Gaeta,  the  hills  of  Formiia,  and  the 
Monte  Clrcello  beyond.  To  the  W.  stretches  the  open  sea,  with 
the  ialaiids  of  Ponza,  Ventotene,  S.  SCefeno,  and  Isola  delto  BoHe. 

W.  mill  «lui  il^.^onil  bj  fiuarel  In  Ptanuiv  at  IhaM-W.  bus  nf  tho 

, ,  ...  .......  ...  ...origroit,  (,,.  871, 

Mcxfo,  to  ■.Wt.ta. 
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5.    Pozzuoliy  BauBy  Hiseniimy  and  Cumsd. 


The  PhUgraean  HaM,  a  district  to  the  W.  of  Kapleft,  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  a  scene  of  tremendous  Tolcanie  activity,  and  as  lately  as 
the  16th  cent,  has  undergone  vast  changes ,  of  which  the  traveller  will 
observe  traces  at  every  step.  This  tract  is  scarcely  less  interesting  in  an 
historical  than  in  a  physical  point  of  view.  It  was  here  that  Hellenic 
civilisation  first  gained  a  footing  in  Italy,  and  constant  communication  was 
thenceforth  maintained  between  this  portion  of  the  peninsula  and  the  East. 
The  legends  of  Hellenic  tradition  are  most  intimately  associated  with  these 
coasts,  and  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Tirgil  will  continue  to  invest  it  with 
a  peculiar  interest  as  long  as  classic  literature  exists.  The  prosperity  of 
this  lovely  coast  has  long  since  departed.  The  grand  creations  of  imperial 
Rome,  the  innumerable  palatial  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  have  long 
been  converted  into  a  chaotic  heap  of  ruins  by  convulsions  of  nature,  and 
have  left  behind  comparatively  slight  traces  of  their  fbrmer  magnificence. 
The  malaria  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  and  the  stupendous, 
though  slumbering,  agencies  beneath  the  soil  cast  a  certain  gloom  over 
the  scene;  but  the  inexhaustible  beauties  of  Italian  nature  are  still  in- 
vested with  the  same  charms  as  they  possessed  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Islands  and  promontories,  bays  and  lakes,  and  singularly  beautiful  inden- 
tations of  the  coast  form  the  chief  features  of  this  scenery,  which  is  per- 
haps without  rival. 

The  fertile  imagination  of  the  natives  has  assigned  all  kinds  of  impos- 
ing classical  names  to  many  insignificant  and  uninteresting  objects  in  this 
district,  and  strangers  are  therefore  often  importuned  to  inspect  pretended 
curiosities  which  make  serious  inroads  on  time,  temper,  and  purse.  The 
chief  objects  of  interest  are  enumerated  in  the  following  description. 

Two  Days  should  if  possible  be  devoted  to  exploring  this  region  as 
follows:  FiBST:  —  Drive  through  the  Orotta  di  Posilipo  (p.  87)  to  the  now 
drained  Lago  d^AgnanOy  40min.;  visit  the  Dog  OrottOy  20min.;  walk  over 
the  hill  («View)  to  the  8olfaiara,  1  hr.;  halt  there,  20  min. ;  walk  to 
Pozzuoli  and  the  ^Amphitheatre,  20min. ;  halt  there,  and  visit  cathedral, 
harbour,  and  ^Temple  of  Serapis,  1  hr. ;  drive  back  to  Naples  by  the 
'*  Strada  Nuova  di  Posilipo  (which  route  must  be  expressly  stipulated  for), 
IV4  hr. ;  in  all  5-6  hours.  —  Second:  Drive  through  Pozzuoli  to  the 
Arco  Felice^  I3/4  hr. ;  walk  to  Oumae  and  back,  1  hr.  \  walk  through  the 
Grotta  della  Pace  to  the  Lago  Averno  and  BeOa-t  1  hr. ;  drive  to  Baeoliy 
20  min.  (Piscina  Mirabilis  Vi  ^'O;  ascent  of  Capo  Miseno  and  back,  I1/2 
hr. ;  drive  back  to  Naples  2^/t  hrs.^  in  all  7-8  hours.  —  A  pleasant  variety 
may  be  introduced  into  the  excursion  by  going  from  Pozzuoli  to  Baja  or 
to  the  Grotto  of  Sejanus  by  boat. 

One  Day.  If  Cnmae,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  to  archseologists,  or 
the  Dog  Grrotto  and  the  Lago  d'Agnano  be  omitted,  all  the  other  places 
may  easily  be  visited  in  one  day.  (The  Solfatara  may  also  be  omitted 
by  those  who  intend  to  ascend  Vesuvius.)  The  important  antiquities  of 
Pozzuoli  may  in  this  case  be  visited  either  in  going  or  returning.  The 
start  should  be  made  early.  —  The  inns  are  generally  dear  and  indiffer- 
ent. Luncheon  or  early  dinner  may  be  taken  at  the  Lucrine  Lake  or 
at  Baja,  but  it  is  preferable  to  bring  provisions  from  Naples  and  to  picnic 
at  Cumee  or  on  the  Capo  Miseno. 

The  way  in  which  these  excursions  may  be  combined  with  a  visit  to 
Procida  and  Ischia  is  indicated  at  p.  102. 

Oarriages.  There  is  no  fixed  tariff  except  for  the  drives  to  the  Lago 
d'Agnano  and  to  Bagnoli ,  for  either  of  which  the  fare  is  2  tr.  with  one 
horse,  or  3  fr.  with  two  horses  (from  the  stand  in  the  Strada  di  Piedi- 
grotta;  comp.  p.  24).  —  The  usual  fare  to  Pozzuoli  for  a  cab  with  one 
horse  is  3  fr.,  there  and  back  4  fr.,  or  back  by  the  Strada  Nuova  di  Po- 
silipo 5  fV. ;  to  Pozzuoli  and  Baja^  and  back,  10  fr. ;  driver's  fee  extra  in 
each  case.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  antiquities,  and  do  not 
object  to  walking,  had  better  not  be  hampered  with  a  carriage  for  the 
whole  excursion.  As  there  is  constant  communication  between  Naples 
and  Pozzuoli  f    a    single  seat  ('un  posto")    in  a  public  conveyance    may 
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d  Bijii  (Vi-L  Cr>.  Bccarillag  to  U»  dlaUnu).  — 
m  lor  Ihe  wliole  day  ooaU  :U-2&  fr.,  wiUi  one 
e  fi. ,  iD  Bnty  CUB  •  distinct  hBrgaln  ihould 

.     -..      jdlrectioDi,    the  nip,  md  a  ilighl  knawledBa 

□f  the  iBngBBga  will  enable  Ike  It»cII«t  tu  diapcnae  wllh  >  guide.  Thnis, 
liOwovET,  wbo  deiire  to  avoid  ths  imiinrtonitiel  u(  tbo  giiidiia  at  Puiinuil 
aod  Baja  may  easnee  a  eleBHiBfl  st  rfiploa  fu»  tha  axmirsiDB  |B  fr.;  »ee 
D.  a.^i.    Tbc  HaplDa  galdex  undenakc  tba  Uring  of  a  carriage,   tbe  pay- 

lur  two  perions  witb  imc-hewu  carriage  about  3)  fr.1. 

The  usual  and  shortest  route  to  the  W.  enilronB  of  Maples  is 
dunueli  theOrotta  dl  Fodlipo  and  Fuoriffrotta  (p.  B7;  21/4  H.  bom 
the  Largo  della  Vittoria),  from  which  the  main  lasd  leads  Btraighl 
to  Bsguoll  (p.  9G).  From  that  road,  a  few  hundred  panel  bejoiid 
Fnorigiotla,  i  cait  tradi,  and  nearly  l>/i  K.  farther  a  broad  road, 
diverge  to  the  dried  up  Lago  d'A|puano,  31/4  M.  bom  Fuorigrotta. 

The  Lago  d'Agnano,  which  was  drained  In  1870,  ia  an  old 
prater  of  irregular  form,  21/4  M.  in  circumfereniie.  The  water  pro 
dui:ed  Dialaria.  bnt  now  that  it  In  drained  the  gain  in  a  lanltary 
peint  of  yIbw  ia  very  donbtful ,  while  the  beauty  of  the  landaiape 
ii  sitdly  Impaired. 

On  the  S.  bank,  imuiediately  to  the  right  of  (he  point  where 
the  road  reai'hes  it,  are  the  old  Slufe  di  San  Germano,  or  chsmbeni 
in  vhieh  the  hot  sniphureoua  fumea  rising  from  the  ground  here 
are  uilleoted  for  the  nse  ot  sick  pBrsona  (^adm.  1  fr.  each  person]. 
A  few  paces  farther  on  Is  the  famous  Grnlin  di  Cane,  or  Dog 
Grotto.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ground  and 
sides  are  bo  thoroughly  impregnated  with  ™rboiiic  aold  gas, 
that  the  fumes  render  dogs  insensible  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
prodoee  ■  feeling  of  languor  on  human  beings.  Dogs  are  pro- 
Tided  for  the  exhibition  of  lhi«  somewhat  cruel  experiment,  but 
the  RuriosiCy  of  the  traveller  may  be  Bufflcjently  gratlBed  by  ob- 
serving that  a  light  Is  immediately  eitinguiahed  v  ' 
ennlatt  with  the  vapour.  Pliny  [Hist.  Nat.  li,  93, 
grotto  as :  'spirannla  et  aerobes  Charones  mortifeium  epltitum  ex- 
halsntes  In  agro  Puteolano'.  (Adm.  l/j  fr.  each  person;  1  fr; 
more  fs  demanded  for  the  experiments  with  the  dog  and  the  light.] 

Tho  road  itirtiog  tbo  S.W.  bank   nf  the  drioi  lake  leads  to  (1  V.) 


Wa  then  aicBad  the  old  nwd  (d  tbe  left  to  the  luge  gate,  wbeH  wa 
sliow  our  'penuesB,-  (leB  p.  3fi).    Feu  ^/,  ft. 

Froh  the  Lago  d'Aqkahii  xa  PuuDuLi,  i1/i  hr.,   a  ptemuinl  fnolpalh 
camrnandlng  a  anperh  view  Innardf  Ihc  end,  leads  acmas  the  Mt\>U.'One 
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verges  to  the  left  from  the  above-mentioned  Astroni  road,  and  skirts  the 
N.  base  of  the  Monte  Spina.  After  3  min.  we  tnm  to  the  right,  and  in 
10  min.  more  to  the  right  again;  where  the  road  divides  into  three  (2 
min.)  we  turn  to  the  left,  then  immediately  afterwards  to  the  left  again, 
continuing  to  follow  the  main  road.  At  a  fkrm-house  (10  min.)  the  road 
narrows  to  a  footpath,  which  ascends  steeply  past  ancient  walls  to  a  (8 
min.)  white  building  and  yard,  through  which  we  pass  by  a  door  on  the 
left.  Passing  through  a  narrow  dell,  the  path  leads  in  8  min.  more  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  we  take  the  road  to  the  right.  Looking  back, 
we  obtain  a  beautiful  glimpse  at  Nisida  and  Capri,  and  by  the  (0  min.) 
suppressed  Capuchin  monastery  of  8.  Oenncuro  (p.  w),  we  enjoy  a  superb 
'^Survey  of  Pozzuoli  and  its  bay,  the  Capo  Miseno,  and  Ischia.  After 
4  min.  more  in  a  straight  direction,  we  may  tnm  to  the  right  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Solfatara  (p.  99),  or  to  the  left  to  (Vi  hr.)  Pozzuoli. 

The  monotonoug  high  road  from  Fnorigrotta  to  (2V4  M.) 
Bagnoli  leads  between  gardens.  When  it  approaches  the  coast,  the 
island  of  Nisida  (p.  91)  becomes  visible  on  the  left. 

Baffnoli  (called  by  the  Neapolitans  Bagnol)  is  a  small  wa- 
tering-place with  hot  springs,  some  of  which  contain  salt  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  others  sulphur  and  iron.  There  are  several 
bath  and  lodging-houses.  From  Bagnoli  by  the  Strada  Nuova 
di  Posilipo  to  Naples,  see  pp.  91,  90. 

From  Bagnoli  to  Pozzuoli,  2^4  M.,  the  road  skirts  the  coast, 
commanding  delightful  views.  In  the  lava  hills  which  rise  near 
the  sea,  not  far  from  Pozzuoli,  are  extensive  quarries  (Petriere), 
where  two  hundred  convicts  are  employed. 

PozEnoli.  —  Hotels.  Gsan  Brettagna,  on  the  hill,  in  the  street 
ascending  to  the  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  well  spoken  of; 
PoMTE  DI  Caligola  ,  near  the  harbour,  in  the  small  Piazza  S.  M.  delle 
Grazie.  —  Bestaurant.  Bella  Venezia ,  on  the  quay.  (Bargaining  necessary 
everywhere.) 

Guides,  whose  services  may  well  be  dispensed  with  (p.  95),  assail 
the  traveller  pertinaciously  the  moment  he  arrives.  Their  demands  are 
generally  extravagant.  For  a  walk  through  the  town,  to  the  Amphitheatre, 
and  the  temple  of  Serapis  1  fr.,  or,  with  the  addition  of  the  Solfatara, 
IV2  fr.  suffices.  —  The  guides  and  others  also  importune  visitors  to  buy 
^antiquities'  which  are  manufactured  at  Naples  and  then  buried  to  give 
them  the  requisite  coating  of  rust  or  verdigris.  Genuine  antiquities  may 
be  purchased  of  the  Canonico  Criscio^  in  the  road  ascending  to  the  right 
from  the  entrance  to  the  town. 

Carriage  with  one  horse  to  Cumae  or  Baja  3-4,  to  both  5-6  fr. ;  seat  in 
a  'corricolo''  Vi-l  fr.  —  Donkeys  (bad)  2-3  fr.  for  an  afternoon.  —  Boat 
to  Baja  for  3-4  persons,  in  V2-I  hr.,  about  2  fr. 

If  the  traveller  takes  a  carriage  from  Pozzuoli  to  Biga  he  had  better 
drive  at  once  to  the  Solfatara  (walking,  however,  for  the  last  5  min.), 
then  to  the  Amphitheatre,  and  lastly  to  the  Serapeum.  The  harbour  may 
be  visited  in  returning.   —  Comp.  the  Plan. 

Pozzuoli  y    a  quiet   town  with   16,000  Inhab. ,    situated   on  a 

projecting   hill  and  at   its  base,   on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 

which  forms  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  founded  at  an  early 

period  by  the  Greeks  and  named  by  them  Dicaearchia.     It  was 

subdued  by  the  Romans  in   the   Samnite   wars,    repeatedly  colo- 

niged  by  them,    and  called  by  them  Puteoli.     It  afterwards  be- 

came  the  moat  important  commeiciaV  dt^  \ik  WaVj,  Mv^\.\ka  igriu- 

clpal   depot  for   the   traffic  with  Y-ig^^t  «iu^  XV^  ^^aX^  ^V^\\^s>i 
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Otlantal  forms  of  woisHip  were  introdni^d  here  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. St.  Paul  oune  flpent  Beven  tliiys  hero  (A<'ts.  xxviii^.  Its 
rnina,  wliich  lie  claae  to  the  maderu  town,  >ie  now  the  only 
iodiutioii  of  its  andeat  impottauoe.  The  town  itself  pTeseDta 
few  sttnctions.  —  The  voloanio  puzMlann  euth  found  in  the 
whole  of  this  distriot,  trom  whieli  an  almost  inrlestruotihle  oe- 
ment  is  manufactuisd,  derives  its  name  from  Pozzuoli. 

AC  the  entraitfle  to  the  town  a,  broad  puved  load  a^oeiids  to 
tba  right  in  windings,  leading  to  the  upper  town,  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  the  Solfatara  (see  helow). 

Entering  by  the  gate  we  soon  reach  the  pTlnoipal  Piazea, 
in  whioh  Tiae  the  statue  of  a  aenator,  bearing  the  name  of  Q. 
Flao.  Mavofllua  LoUianue,  disuoTeted  in  1T04  (head  funned  of  a 
ieparate  block,  hot  also  annient) ,  and  that  of  Biakop  Leon  y 
dwdauii,  Viooroy  of  Sicily  under  Philip  III. 

Froceeditig  in  a  strajght  direction,  and  turning  to  the  left 
iy  the  nhurnh  of  S.  Maria  detle  Grazie,  we  dome  to  the  Hakbour, 
where  we  iee  the  remains  of  tbe  ancient  pier,  sailed  by  Seneca 
PUae,  by  Suetonius  UaUi  Pvttoleaae,  and  now  Ponte  di  Cali- 
jpAa.  Of  tweuty-flve  buttremeB ,  which  supported  twenty-foor 
uehss,  sixteen  are  left,  three  lioing  under  wstei.  They  are 
MMtTuoted  of  brioka  Ktid  puuolana  earth,  and  bear  an  in- 
Mdption  recording  that  the  pier  wae  restored  by  Antoninus  Piua. 
A  Bommon,  but  erroneona  impregsion  is,  that  they  were  eon- 
oMted  with  the  bridge-of- boats  which  Caligula  threw  aorosc 
the  bay  of  Baiic,  in  order  that,  clad  in  the  armour  of  Alexander 
tbe  Great ,  he  might  thoro  celeltrate  hia  insane  trlnmph  over 
tile  Psithlana.    Haute  along  the  quay  to  the  Serapeum,  see  below. 

If  at  the  first  bend  in  the  above  -  mentioned  road  which  leads 
U  the  upper  part  of  the  town  wa  turn  to  the  left  we  soon  reach 
the  Piaaxa  del  Munioipio ,  commanding  a  flue  view,  whence  we 
im7  follow  the  Via  del  Duomo  aikd  its  second  sids'Streel  to  tbe 
left  to  the  cathedral  of  8.  Procvlo.  It  occupies  tbe  site  of 
a  temple  of  AngoBtiis,  erected  by  L.  Calpnrnlus,  six  Corintbtaa 
oolumne  from  which  are  still  outgide.  The  cbDruh  contains  relics 
ef  St.  PmcuIub  and  the  monuments  of  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
and  Qiovanni  Bsttista  I'ergolese  oS  Jesi,  the  talented  composer 
of  the  original  Stabat  Mater,  who  died  in  1T36  at  the  age  of  26. 

At  the  eitreme  N.  end  of  the  town  begins  a  narrow  street 
(hearing  the  inscriptlou  'Bagui  di  Serapide ')  which  leads  from  the 
tet  to  the  TempU  of  8er»pii,  or  Serapaim  (fee  '/a  f'.),  known 
09  early  aa  1533,  hut  not  completely  excavated  till  1750.  It  coa- 
sisted  of  a  uquare  court,  enclosed  by  forty-eight  massire  marble 
and  gianite  columns,  and  with  thirty-two  bduII  chambers  ad- 
Joining.  The  portico  rested  on  six  Corinthian  columnB  (three  of 
vrhich  remain),  bearing  a  rich  frieze.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
stood   a   circular  temple,   surronaded   bj  &   \iBt\W|\e  tA  %vW«».\i 
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Coiintb-Un  pillars  of  Afriun  tnirble ,  which  hive  been  truia- 
ferred  to  the  Ihestre  of  the  po-Une  it  Caaerta  (p.  10],  the  buea 
alone  being  left.  The  interior  was  approached  by  four  flights  of 
steps.   The  pavement  declined  Inwards  towude  the  centre,  where 


(    of  Ser 

foand.  Two  jnscriptionB  Taand  here  menl 
temple  by  Marcus  Aurelliis  and  Seplim: 
parts  of  the  ruin  are  under  water,  but  th 
recently  been  raised.  In  order  to  preven 

llOoflitti/a ,  atiU  fonnd  In  this  vlobiityl  had  u 


NiplBS, 

on  the  restoration  of  the 
IB  SeveruB.  The  lowei 
level  of  the  ground  has 
unhealthy  exhalations . 


;t  tbv-t  mopaiu  hava 


, Jl  20  (t.  higtor  than  at 

preeent.  TU<>  gteit  change  was  cauicd  by  the  convuliton  connected  with 
the  uphsavil  of  Monlc  Nuovo  (p.  lOO)  In  la38.  Since  tbo  lul  century  the 
ground  hu  again  bei^n  gradually  sinking.    Tbs  salt  Ipringi  in  the  rnina 


d  Tempte  of  the  Jfyntpht, 
nd  seulptures  haTB  been 
dicale  at  lite  of  Cleuro'B 
ast,  with  abadj  avsnuss, 


On  leoTing  the  Surapenm.  we  proneed  to  the  right,  and  by 
a  fountain  again  to  the  right,  after  4  min.  arose  the  high  road, 
and  as«cnil  the  bioad  paved  road  to  tbe  left  to  an  open  apaee, 
whence  the  Via  Andteatro  leads  after  about  250  paoea  to  the 
Amphitheatre,  tbe  most  interesting  and  perfect  of  all  the  ruins 
of  Pozzuoll  (admission  2  fr. ;   Sundays  gratis). 

The  'Amphithestie  rests  on  three  series  of  arches,  whieh  were 
surrounded  by  an  eitecnal  court ;  the  two  principal  entrances  were 
adorned  with  triple  colonnades.  The  interior  oontained  four  tiers  of 
seats  in  several  compartments  (cttnti),  connected  by  ilighta  of  steps. 
The  imperial  seat  was  distlngQisliod  by  Corinthian  columna  of  black 
rble^  The  arena,  369  ft.  long,  and  216  ft.  broad,  was  eieavated 
when  a  number  at  subterranean  passages  and  Teoeptseles 
for  the  wild  beasts,  eto,,  98  paces  long  and  53  broad,  were  dis- 
'ered,  affording  us  a  distinct  idea  of  the  arrangements  and 
manhinery  of  tbe  ancient  amphitheatres.  By  means  of  a  water 
induit  [to  the  left  nf  the  principal  entrance)  the  arena  could  be  laid 
when  naval   combnts  were   lo   be   represented ;   the 
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outlet  Is  in  the  priar.ipsl  psesftge.  The  ealiances  for  the  gla- 
distoTS,  and  the  air-holes  and  outlets  of  the  dens  of  the  animals 
are  easily  leoognised.  The  celebrated  gladlator-Dombata  under 
Nero,  when  he  rseeived  Tlridates,  KiuK  of  Armenia,  aa  a  (^ueat 
St  his  Bourt,  took  plaee  here,  and  even  the  emperor  hiiuBelt 
entered  the  arena.  Under  IMocletian  St.  Jannariua  and  his 
companions  were  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  here  in  vain,  as  an 
inscription  on  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him  rerords,  before  they 
were  put  to  death  near  the  Solfatars.  The  high  ground  near  the 
amphitheatre  commands  a  fine  view  in  the  direction  of  Misennm. 
Abam  (he  aniphitboatn  was  litualed  a  tbeatn,  the  rains  of  wb<eh 


We  now  retom  to  the  Piazia  del  Manlaipio  (p.  97),  from  the 
opposite  end  of  which,  by  the  small  ohurDh  'Deiparx  Consolatrfni 
Saorum',  the  road  to  the  entranGS  of  the  town  descends  to  the 
right  tp.  96),  while  that  to  the  SolfaUra  leads  to  the  left. 
The  latter  (after  2  min.  ,  to  the  right,  afterwards  to  the  left) 
aeeendB  through  vineyards.  The  asuent  to  the  Solfatara  on  foot 
takes  20  min, ;  donkey  1  (r.  (not  recommended). 

The  *BoUatBTa  (adm.  '/l  f'-  Biuih  person)  Is  the  r.rater  of  a 
half  extinct  volcano,  an  oblong  space  enclosed  by  hills  of  pumioe- 
atone,  from  fissures  ['fumaroli')  in  which  vapours  and  sulphureous 
galea  ascend.  The  ground  is  hdllow  In  every  direction.  The 
anelenta  (Strabo)  called  this  crater  Farum  Vutcani,  and  believed 
it  to  be  connected  with  the  urater  of  Ischia.  The  only  recorded 
eruption  from  it,  attended  with  an  emission  of  lava,  took  place 
In  1198.  A.  manufaotory  of  stucco  is  now  established  here, 
whjte  WHi  whrno  liiht-ciiloured  dust  was  so  highly  priMd  by 

ave  Ibeir  i 
LiMBSatS  of  the  andenta  (Plii 


,  jmaU  ud  other „ 


he  Lago  d-Aeiuino,  and  are  fre- 
qnenlly  uaed  ai  a  remedy  for  ontiuieuus  dlseHae.  Ibe  gruuai  is  warm 
aad  saturated  wilh  g<u  in  every  direction. 

Shortly  before  our  route  reaches  the  Solfatara  it  is  joined  on 
the  right  by  a  road  coming  from  the  Lago  d'Agnano  (p.  9u).  The 
"View  on  the  Utter  road  is  so  fine  that  the  traveller  should  not  otnit 
to  ascend  as  far  as  (6  min.)  the  now  suppressed  Capuchin  monas- 
tery o(  8,  Omnaro,  erected  in  lo80  on  the  spot  where  St.  Jnnu- 
aTlns  tl  wtd  to  have  been  beheaded  In  305. 
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The  high-road  (carriages,  see  p.  96)  which  leads  towards  the 
W.  from  Pozzuoli  divides  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Nuovo,  nearly 
11/2  ^-  heyond  the  town.  The  hranch  to  the  right  leads  to  the 
Lago  Ayemo,  Arco  Felice,  and  Gume  (pp.  104>6) ;  that  to  the  left 
to  Baix  and  Misenum  (^Strada  di  Miniscola*). 

The  Xonte  Huovo  (456  ft.)  is  a  yolcanic  hill  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  having  heen  upheaved  on  30th  Sept.  1538,  after 
a  violent  earthquake.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  ohtuse  cone,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  deep  extinct  crater,  enclosed  hy  masses  of 
pumice-stone,  trachyte,  and  tufa.    The  ascent  is  interesting. 

The  road  to  BaLs  {0^/^  M.  from  the  ahove-mentioned  hifur- 
cation)  traverses  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  now  separates  the 
Lacus  Lucrinus  from  the  sea.  Here  stands  the  small  hut  clean 
Hdtel  de  Russie  (D.  3,  d^j.  2,  hottle  of  wine  V2)  P^ns.  5  fr.). 

The  Laoiu  Lncriniui,  which  was  famed  for  its  oysters  in  an- 
cient times,  was  separated  from  the  sea  hy  a  hulwark,  called 
the  Via  HtreuUa,  from  the  tradition  that  the  hero  traversed  it 
when  driving  the  bulls  of  Qeryon  across  the  swamps.  This  barrier 
afterwards  fell  to  decay  and  was  again  repaired,  but  was  seri- 
ously damaged  by  the  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538.  Part 
of  it,  250  yds.  in  length,  is  still  visible  under  the  water,  where 
remains  of  the  Portu«  JuUua,  or  harbour  constructed  by  Agrippa, 
JEure  also  distinguishable.  Instead  of  oysters,  the  lake  now  yields 
the  spigoUij  a  fish  much  esteemed  by  the  Neapolitans. 

About  Vs  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Lacus  Lucrinus ,  a  little  in- 
land, bounded  on  three  sides  by  hills  clothed  with  chestnuts, 
vineyards,  and  orange-gardens,  lies  the  celebrated  *Laoiui  Ayemus, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  on  account  of  its  sombre  situation  and  environs.  Its 
banks  are  now  bordered  with  blocks  of  lava.  Gircumferenc-e 
nearly  2  M. ;  depth  210  ft.  ;  height  above  the  sea-level  3Y2  ft- 
Tradition  affirmed  that  no  bird  could  fly  across  it  and  live,  owing 
to  its  poisonous  exhalations,  and  that  the  neighbouring  ravines 
were  the  abode  of  the  dismal,  sunless  Gimmerii,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (Odyss.  xi).  Yirgil,  too,  represents  this  as  the  scene  of 
the  descent  of  iSneas,  conducted  by  the  Sibyl,  to  the  infernal 
regions  (^En.  vi.  237).  Augustus,  by  the  construction  of  the 
Julian  harbour,  and  by  connecting  this  lake  with  the  Lacus 
Lucrinus,  was  the  first  to  dispel  these  gloomy  legends.  Horace  and 
Virgil  accordingly  extol  the  harbour  as  a  prodigy.  —  The  canals 
and  wharves  of  Agrippa  were  still  in  existence  in  1538,  but  the 
upheaval  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  destroyed  every  vestige  of  them, 
half  filled  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  so  altered  the  configuration  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  two  lakes  are  now  quite  separate,  and  the 
intervening  space  is  completely  overgrown  with  underwood.  In 
1858  an  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  Lacus  Avernus  anew 
Jnto  a  Trar-harbour,  but  the  scheme  was  soon  found  impracticably. 


Cp-  lOB). 

tima  CBlled  a  Trmpie  iif  ApMo,  Plato,  ur  Mcrcurn. 

Having  returned  Co  the  Biija  load,  vre  reach,  about  </:  M-  it^)^ 
tbe  Liicrine  Lake,  the  luias  of  ancient  baths,  called  Le  Staft 
di  Tritolj.  Near  them  a  path  ou  th«  slope  of  thu  mouauiu  leads  to 
the  Bagni  dl  iVerons,  a  long,  natron,  dark  pasEage  In  the  cock, 
b(  the  farther  eiid  of  which  riaa  s-everal  wann  springs,  the  famed 
Tkermae  JVwonionue  of  antiqaity,  and  stiil  frequented  by  invalids. 

The  walar  is  hoi  ^nougli  to  boil  afigs  (1  ft.;  admisaioD  lo  tlic  liallu 
i/>  tt.y  RBt  tboro  In  Bolblng  worth  seeing,  and  Vae  interior  is  id  hoi  that 
a  visit  td  it  la  anftblDg  but  pleasant. 

After  ve  have  asoended  s  little  and  lonnded  the  projecting 
Punli  dclC  Efitafjio,  a  cliamiing  tIbw  of  Baja  ia  disolosed  to  us. 
On  the  hill  to  the  right  we  oljserve  inuninerable  fragments  of  old 
masonry,  paesages,  ooloiinades ,  mosaiC'pavementa,  eta.,  all  now 
overgrown  with  plants  and  buried  in  rubbish. 

BlJB.  —  HSthl  Dt-LLA  Eeoiba,  a  tovem  oooimanding  a  channing 
view,  got  SBlulile  fur  spesdinetbE  nisbt;  tiargaining  advisable  ta  spite  of 

VrrxoBu.altbe  foul  of  tUe  castle,  Vs".  farther,' less  prelentlout.  —  Oulde 
amefiflssaiT,  l-l'/a  fr.  according  to  bArgaIni    Owtttfatta  de  Ltteto  may  be 

Bool  to  Pouauli  for  3-1  pecsuni  about  1  &.,  to  Bacoli  and  Siseno 
tbe  -me;  there  aJid  back  3-4  fr.;  accocdiag  to  bargain  in  eacb  ealo. 

Baja,  the  ancient  B<iia,  now  a  very  insignificant  village,  aitnat- 
eil  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name  and  oommanding  a  oharming  view 
wM  the  moat  famous  and  magniflc«nt  watertng-plaoe  of  antiquity, 
juid  had  attaiued  the  zenith  of  ita  gplendoBr  in  the  ago  of  Cicero, 
Atiguatas,  Nero,  and  Hadrian.  'Nathing  in  tho  world  oan  he  som' 
pared  with  tlie  lovely  bay  of  Baia',  exclaims  Horace's  wealthy  Ro- 
Dun  (Epist.  ).  Si'i),  who  is  desiraua  of  erecting  1  magnificent  villa 
there.  Lninry  and  profligaoy,  however,  soon  took  up  their  abode 
at  Itais,  and  the  desolate  ruins  which  now  alone  encounter  the  eye 
p«int  the  usual  moral.  With  the  decline  of  the  llomaii  empire  tbe 
glory  of  BaiEH  epeedily  departed,  lu  the  8th  cent,  it  waa  devastated 
by  the  Saranens,  >nd  in  IfiOO  entirely  desertied  by  its  inhabitants. 

Of  the  imposing  baths  and  viHaa  of  the  Romsjia,  tbe  founda- 
tions of  which  were  often  thrown  far  out  into  the  sea,  nothing  hot, 
mere  fragments  now  remain.    In  mortem  times tiieae  TvAwa  me  oViau 


J 
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exalted  into  temples,  or  otlierwige  dignified  in  s  manner  for  which 
there  <B  nnl  the  slighteaC  touiidalion.  The  principal  lemaiua  oonaial 
of  thcee  extensive  soloimsdes  vhtoh  belonged  to  baths. 

We  fliEt  obsecve  in  a  vineyard  to  the  right  of  the  higli  road,  and 
to  the  N.  of  the  road  to  the  Logo  Fasaro,  a  large  ootagoiiol  build- 
ing, with  a  circular  interior,  and  four  reuesBBS  in  tlie  natla,  and 
romainB  gf  a  witet  conduit,  styled  a  Ttmpie  of  Diana  (.fee  30-50  cO- 

If  wn  UDonil  thu  road  to  tb«  hat«  Fueani  for  6  mln.  we  ntacb  a 
palb  tu  the  right  <in  tbe  fi)c>p«.  which  In  lU  mio.  more  leads  ui  lo  the 
lap  a(  the  bill,  and  cnmmsndi  an  utminble  iIbw  of  GnmeB,  Iicbia,  sic. 

Close  to  the  village,  in  another  vineyard  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
la  a  large  ciroular  building,  with  a  vaulted  oeillng,  open  In  the 
oentie,  and  font  niohee  in  the  walla,  obviously  a  bath ,  but  sailed 
a  Temple  of  Mtrcury  ,  or  by  the  peasantry  U  (ro^lio  (^trough).  Pins 
eolio  in  the  Interior  (fee  30~&0  e.  ;  women  here  ofter  to  daaee  the 
tarantetia  foe  the  travelloi'B  entertainment,  50  o.)- 

A  little  faithei  on,  to  the  rieht,  U  the  Hotel  della  Begina. 
About  100  paces  beyond  it,  to  the  left,  by  the  small  harbooi  where 
the  boata  from  Pozzuoll  land,  is  situated  so  ortagonal  structure 
with  a  vaulted  ceiling,  in  the  interior  circular,  and  25  paces  iu 
diameter,  with  remains  of  the  aDcieut  lateral  chambera,  windowH, 
and  stairvasea,  somewhat  reseiublitig  the  Minerva  Medica  at 
Home,  now  ualled  the  Temple  iif  Veaui.  (Aa  this  is  a  public 
thotouKlilare ,  no  gratuity  need  be  given.) 

The  high  road  skirts  the  bay,  and  passing  several  uolumbaris 
on  the  left,  ascends  the  hill  ooonpied  by  the  CmUe  of  Baju,  whioh 
was  erected  in  the  Itith  oent.  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo. 

About  2  M,  beyond  Baja  we  reach  the  village  of  Bacoli,  whiob 
derives  ita  name  from  the  ancient  Vltla  Bautl,  and  also  boasts  of  a 
number  uf  antlqaitles.  The  traveller  who  Is  pressed  foe  time,  how- 
ever ,  had  better  oonflne  his  attentlaii  to  the  Piscina  Mlrabilis 
Isee  below ). 

The  VUla  BaoH  Is  celebrated  u  having  hean  the  frequent  rcsideneo  of 

bis  mother  AErlp^na,'ln  MaKh,  A.D.  fiB.  a  erime  which  wu  afterwordi 


Sepolcro  d"  Agrippiaat  un  the  c^ul  bcJow  the  village,  a  aemidrcular  pads- 
Bge  wltJi  vaulted  CDlling,  relleh,  and  palntlngi,    li  roally  the  niiu  of  a 

lo  belong  to  ibe  villa  of  (he  emlDenl  orator  Hnrtanaiui,  and  may  bg  vlrfted 


mpreys  la 


his  mother  Agripplna  by   linking  her  la  a  ship 

The  Villa  of  JviHu  Caiiar.  on  tbe  hBlghl  n 
Oie  property  of  Aagustm,  and  wax  occupied  by 

mm,  the  youthful  HareFllue,  whom  Auitustus  ha 

arBanll,  was  afterward* 
U  il!<ler  6i:lsvia  atter  Iks 

d'dVuned"",  "l^  Ws'',™' 

the    bUBmEDt    story    of    tbll    Tllla    (fE>e    l/i   Ir.).       They     tn    iumellm« 

On  tbe  hill  to'  the  9.  of  Bscoli,  10  mln.  tram  the  entianoe  to 
the  village,  is  situated  the  'Plielna  MirabiUi.  [Qolde  unneoeeBary. 
We  may  either  leave  the  road  by  the  Umdo  Daiiaiio  and  tallon 
the  long  stieeC  at  the  village  ;  or,  better ,  follow  tbe  road  to  the 
blfuroatiou  mentioned  below,  and  60  panes  beyond  It  asoend  a 
path  diverging  to  Che  left  from  the  Mieennm  road.  On  the  bill  we 
turn  to  the  right.  CuBtodiani  whose  house  is  on  the  right,  Dear 
the  Piaeina,  1/2  '^-  '•  I")  sella  vases  and  other  antiquities  found  in 
the  vicinity.)  Tbe  Pisoina  la  a  reservoir  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Julian  Aquedvet,  230  ft.  in  length.  86  ft.  in  vidth,  with  a  vault- 
ed ceiling  aiipported  by  foTty-aiitht  mssaive  ooliimna,  and  ad- 
minibly  preserved.  —  Following  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  aame 
direotiOQ  [3.)  for  7  min.  more,  we  reaoh  a  cottage  (good  wine),  the 
roof  of  whinh  commands  a  very  line  view,  though  inferior  to  that 
from  the  Capo  Miaeno. 

Near  Bacoll,  about  '/«  M'  beyond  the  Ufflzio  Da:tiarlo,  the  road 
divides :  the  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  Minisoota  and  the 
{^/i  U.)  starting-point  of  the  ferry-boat  to  Prooida  and  leohia  (see 
p.  107~|;  the  road  Co  the  left  leads  in  a  straight  direction  to  Misenum. 
Both  of  theeo  roads  shirt  the  margin  of  the  shallow  Mare  Morte, 
part  of  the  old  harbour  of  Mi»enum,  from  which  it  has  only 
recently  been  Keparated  by  the  embankment  which  bears  the  road. 
Tbe  two  basins  are  now  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  only,  which 
is  Diossed  by  a  bridge. 

■nd'tho  Lacun Liicrinui",  ln''or'ileF  I'u  aerie  as  a  rccepUcU  for  tbo Roman 
neut  on  this  mast,  liks  RaveonB  In  tbe  Adriatic.    The  barbonr  cimslstcd 


lards  IhB  proparty  of  Tlburlna ,  who  died  here,   and  subwi 
'    -"-^  "'  Mie  promontory,  wilh  vaulted  roof,   jiupportcd  by 

.tlooed  at  Uinennm.  Xu  which  Ibe  place  owed  Its 
ion  of  mT  v'esuYiua  (p.  ifsi.    ["BKj'tlie  town  v 
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white  powder-mill,  soon  reach  (Ya  M.)  the  village  of  Miseno, 
situated  at  the  Itoot  of  the  eape,  and  -prooeed  to  the  ehuroh.  The 
asoent  (to  the  top  and  baok  1^2  l^'O  ^  fatigxiing.  We  follow 
the  main  load  to  the  Tenu.ta ,  a  little  befoie  which  we  ascend  to 
the  right;  a  steep  and  narrow  path  then  leads  to  the  summit 
through  vineyards. 

The  *Capo  Miseno  is  an  isolated  mass  of  rock  rising  from  the 
sea,  which  was  formerly  only  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the 
narrow  Spiaggia  diMinisoola  (see  below),  extending  towards  the  W. 
Its  remarkable  form  once  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  was  an 
artificially  constructed  tumulus  of  very  ancient  origin.  Thus  Virgil 
(iEn.  vi.  232)  describes  it  as  the  burial-place  of  the  trumpeter 

Misenus :  — 

At  pius  jEnecu  ingtnti  mole  sepuktum 
Inponit^  stuique  arma  tiro  remumque  tubamque 
Monte  »ub  ctereo^  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dieitur  aeternumque  tenet  per  saeeuta  nomen. 
The  summit  (300  ft.)  is  crowned  with  a  ruined  castle.   On  the 
side  next  the  sea  rises  a  picturesque  mediffival  watch-tower ;  an- 
other similar  tower  has  recently  been  removed  to  make  way  for 
a  lighthouse.    The  ^^Yniw  hence  is  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
the  environs  of  Naples.  It  embraces  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Gaeta 
and  the  surrounding  heights,  with  the  peouliarity  that  the  spectator 
appears  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  complicated  assemblage  of  straits, 
P'^ninsulas,  bays,  lakes,  and  promontories. 

To  the  W.,  opposite  the  Capo  Miseno,  rises  the  Monte  di  Pro- 
cida,  a  volcanic  rook,  covered  with  vineyards  yielding  excellent 
wine,  and  fragments  of  ancient  villas. 

The  narrow  strip  of  coast,  about  1  M.  in  length ,  between  the 
Capo  Miseno  and  the  Monte  di  Procida,  separating  the  sea  (Canale 
di  Procida)  from  the  Mare  Morto,  is  called  the  Spiaggia  di  Minis- 
colaj  or  Miliscolay  a  name  which  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Miiitis 
Schola  ('military  exercising-ground').  At  the  foot  of  the  Monte  di 
Procida,  at  the  point  where  the  road  from  Baja  reaches  it,  is  the 
landing-place  (Sbarcatojo)  for  boats  to  Isohia  and  Procida,  to  which 
there  are  frequent  opportunities  of  crossing.  (To  Procida ,  for  one 
or  more  persons  172~^fr. ;  the  bargain  should  be  made  with  the 
boatmen  themselves.)  —  On  the  road  to  Baja,  74  M*  *o  the  N.  of 
the  landing-place,  at  the  junction  of  the  road  with  that  from  the 
Lago  Fusaro ,  is  the  poor  Ositria  del  Monte  di  Procida  (no  sign ; 
good  wine). 

The  N.  (right)  branch  of  the  road  ascends  gradually  from  the 
bifurcation  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  (p.  100),  1^2  M.  from 
Pozzuoli ,  to  the  top  of  the  E.  margin  of  the  crater  of  the  Lago 
Averno,  which  soon  becomes  visible  below  to  the  left.  About  2 M. 
farther,  where  the  road  tnms  a  little  to  the  right,  a  cart-track  di- 
vei^es  to  the  left,  leading  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Aroo  Felieey  a 
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bilge  atrneture  of  bciokwotli,  atout  (J3  ft.  In  height,  sua  ISi/.j  ft. 
in  width,  situated  in  a  deep  gully.  Ou  the  auuimit  ace  traces  of 
w  squednet.  The  «ch  may  ha™  been  eiuliiBively  destined  for 
the  latter  puipoae,  or  it  may  also  have  nariied  a  mad  over  the  high- 
er glOQIld. 

The  road  to  Cumx  passes  tlirongh  the  aroh  uid  then  deecendn. 
Ahout  400  pacoa  beyond  it  an  ancient  paved  way  dfvurges  to  the 
left  to  a  enbterranesii  vaulted  passage ,  oalled  the  Orolta  delta  Pact 
[utter  Fittro  dtUa  Poee,  a  Spaniard  «hn  explored  it  In  the  IGth 
centO-  It  VIS  constructed  by  Agrippa  foi  the  purpose  of  sIToTding 
direct  comEuunicatlon  between  Cumte  and  the  Liodb  Avemua.  This 
tunnel  la  npwirda  of  '/j  H.  in  length,  and  ii  lighted  at  interviU 
by  shafts  from  above. 

Tbe  ODtranoe  la  elosed  by  a  gate  (sdinisBtoii  i/i  b.)^  which  cacriagu 
are  nut  allowod  to  pau.  Tucoliea,  whi^h  am.  bowcyeT,  luiiiDceswty,  am 
otteici  for  aale  il  Voiiatili  (1  (r.  per  pair).  -  TnvtJlera  trvm  Cumtt,  ur 
thnio  wli"  wiah  to  combine  Iha  eicursi.m  to  Bsja  with  a  vlail  to  the  La- 

BTUond  (wico,  may  avail  thamselvei  of  tbia  tunnel  io  ordar  li<  reach  the 
S.  bank  uf  the  lahB  {sue  p.  lUO], 

■ffe  oontinne  to  follow  tho  road  to  Cumffl,  the  acropolis  of  whinh 
vie  observe  on  the  hill  to  theW.  Abont  '/jM.  trom  theAroo Feline 
near  the  entrance  to  i.  vtgna  bearing  the  name  'Villa  MarCino',  the 
road  forks:  to  the  left  to  the  Lago  del  Fnsaro  (p.  106);  to  the 
right  (but  not  praoticabie  for  carriages  beyond  this  point]  to Cumie. 
In  a  vlgtia  to  the  left  of  the  former  branch  of  the  road,  ahout  120 
[Aoes  from  the  bifureation,  is  sltnatod  an  ancient  AmpkiihealTe  with 
twenty-one  tiers  of  scats,  oovcred  with  earth  and  underwood.  If 
we  follow  the  branch  of  the  road  to  the  rigbt,  and  after  90  paces 
diYfiTge  from  it  to  the  left,  we  are  led  thrnugh  a  farm-yard  and  by 
a  path  through  vineyards  in  '/t  hr.  to  the  site  of  andent  Oums. 

OnOMB,  Greek  Ct/me,  the  most  aimient  Greek  colony  in  Italy,  waa 
sitoated  near  the  sea  on  a  volcanic  eminence  (trachyte),  which 
rises  from  the  extensive  plain  between  the  Monte  di  Procida  aud 
the  mouth  of  the  Voltumo. 


I  tUe  diOnmnl  altihabeta  nf  luly  wcr«  derlted  fcuui 

imK  waa   llie  centre  HbencE  tbi  Hellenic  rorma  of 

~  "  ndtiua,  Imuhh  Kndnnllv  difluaed  amone 

ilDil  died  here  In  exile. '  The  city,  w^ 
1  commetuial  prosperity,  was  atlen  aeri- 
3f  the  nei^bboiirhie  tribes,  oapecially  Iba 


uae,    the   ally 

Aff. 
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It  rail  entirely  tn  decay,  bnt  wu  nvtond  h;  the  Gnths.    In  tba  SUi  cenL. 
It  wu  bumed  by  tbe  SuscFOI.    and  in  Ibe  13tb  H  wu  Bully  detlrufst 

Fisgments  of  the  huge  exteciiKl  nulls  of  the  lofty  McropoUi 
are  still  standing.  Beautiful  piospect  thenre  towaids  the  sea, 
Qaeta,  and  the  Penza  Islands,  and  (to  the  left)  of  the  Lago  Fusaio, 
Igohia,  eta.  EitenBlTe  Temsina  of  the  anoieut  faitificatioiia  bm 
preaerved,  especially'  on  tbo  E.  aide  and  by  the  S.  entraute.  The 
rock  on  which  this  Caatle  stands  is  perforated  in  every  direction 
with  passages  and  shafts.  One  of  these  (descend  to  the  left  by  the 
liut),  with  numerous  lateral  openings  and  subteirauean  passages,  il 
thought  to  <K)rreapond  with  the  desociption  given  by  Virgil  (Ma, 
vi.  41)  of  the  GroUo  of  the  Sibyl,  which  had  a  hundred  entiancei 
and  as  many  issues,  'whence  Teaound  as  many  voices,  the  OTaolea 
of  the  prophetess'.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  side  of  the  | 
hill  towards  the  sea,  but  most  of  the  passages  are  blocked  up  ' ' 
ia  believed  that  one  of  the  passages  leads  to  a  large,  dark  oi 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lago  del  Fiisaio,  but  the  investigations 
been  abandoned  as  dangerous.  —  The  form  of  the  templi 
^poICo,  Diana,  the  Giants,  and  Strapis,  where  recent  ex( 
ttona  have  brought  sculptures,  and  columns  to  light,  is  not 
traceable.  The  scanty  luina  are  concealed  among  vineyards 
underwood. 
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6.   Procida  and  Ischia. 


Htrada  Knov.  11)  pliu  hBlween  Naples 
daily  (lometlmea  twice  in  lummer).  in 

fiSj.°thl'Mo'to'pi™lo  .r»aplM''tp.'39,'" 
M  1   or  a  p.m.,    retuTDing    from  Oa>amlcc 
hMt  Jtarting  from  Naploi  avery  Tuesday 
WSralBg  on  TboniAf)  alio  c<^la  ~t  Pro 

sy 

Ida  I 

'e  5  fr.l,  the  inlei^ 
II  usual  ly  Btarta 
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It  (donkFy 


Oaiamledola,  iinil  pus  the  nlghl  Ihere  (the  Inns  il  Pn)clii>  i 

poor).    Od  the  SiooKD  D-kl  we  ucend  Ihe  ^wico.  either  going  or  reluming 

•SS^IiMiee'  ibmT  l"  r.  m''  drive 'by^BacoU  "d.^lOai  visit%hrHfrfD» 
Htublliai  tee  the  view  from  the  roor  nC  Llie  eottagai  no  time  for  theCapii 
MitcBo)  loMiBiBcnlB  ial-li/,hr.,  croM  to  Procida  (p.  IM)  In  "/.l  lir.  (vUil 
«w  cullc  If  time  permits.  'I,  dr.),  and  then  proceed  by  atumboat  to 
^■Hunicciol.  il  hr,;  fsre  3fr.  Mc).  -  The  second  day  may  then  bs  tpent 

bout  Ufcea  B  hrs.  to  croaa  from  lachia  to  Capri  in  fine  weeiher  (33  fr.l. 

Froeida,  the  Prockyta  or  Proehyte  at  tho  anclente,  like  its 
ttater  JBland  lachta,  wjth  which  It  appears  once  to  have  been  con- 
^lioetod,  is  of -vnleBnio  origin,  lieing  immpoaed  of  pumioe-Btono 
ini  laii.  It  Donsiets  of  two  contignone  ciitere,  whjrli  now  form 
Wo  lemieircnlaT  bays ,  their  S.  margins  having  been  destroyed 
1  action  of  the  sea.  A  third  and  smaller  crater  forma 
i  of  Chisjolella,  and  a  fourth  the  neighbouring  leland 
"^l  which  haa  been  eupsiated  from  Proefda  hy  some  con- 
.  The  island  is  2  M.  in  tenKth,  and  ot  varying 
ilation  14,100,  whose  oenupations  are  flsblng  and  the 

l|  of  the  vine  and  other  fruit.     The  suriace  ia  somewhat 

If  ttttDpned  with  that  of  its  more  majestic  sister  isle. 
As  the  island  ot  Procida  is  approarhed,  the  most  uonspiR- 
tumi  objeot  IB  the  fort,  situated  on  the  Plinta  di  Bocciola,  the 
K.W.  aitremity.  Below  lies  the  town  al  Procida,  extending  a- 
Ipag  Oie  N.  toast,  partly  bnilt  on  the  higher  ground  above,  and 
itretohing  thenoo  towards  the  S.  nHe.  The  white,  glistening 
BraUBeB  with  their  n»t  roofs  present  s  somewhat  Oriental  aspect. 
iOn  ftetlvals,  eapenially  that  of  f^t.  Michael  (SSth  .Sept.),  the 
women  in  nommemoratlon  of  their  ancient  origin  assnme  the 
breek  oostume  (red  nppet  garment  with  gold  emhroidery),  and 
Verform  the  tarantella,  their  national  dance, 
f  The  tanding'place  is  on  the  N.  side,  and  close  to  it  is  the  Iti- 
BUterent  Vittorin  inn(;it.,B.,  and  D.4-5fr., bargaining  necessary), 
in  order  to  reach  the  castle  we  follow  tlie  main  street  of  tho  village 
Vhloh  ascends  to  Ihe  left  by  the  CaU  del  Commercio  at  Ihe  V. 

P  of  the  Marina,  and  tako  the  flrst  side-street  to  the  left.  This 
s  to  the  small  Piazza  del  Martiri,  where  a  tablet  was  plaoed  In 
t863  in  memory  of  twelve  Procidans  who  were  esecnted  during 
the  reaction  of  1799  [fine  view  towards  the  S.V     l-i»  ti  mm.  m'Wft 
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I3CHIS.. 


ea,  an^ 


we  reanh  tins  Cnatlt,  naw  a  houee  of  correotloii,  aituilcd 
oipiWuB    ruvk,   and   otim  ma  riding  flue  •Views  of  Prooida  and   Uw 
Epomen,   Ctpo  Mieeiio,   Cupri,  VcsnviiiB,   and  the   peiiinsnlt 
Sorrento. 

The  ilbave  mentioned  main  street  intereeate  the  town  fiom  EL 
to  W.,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  left  by  the  'Slradi 
nuele'i  which  rune  hetween  garden-w&llB  and  rows  of  honses, 
InvecBes  the  whole  island  (uwards  the  S.Vf.  In  40 
the  Bmj  of  ChiajoicUa,  aitnited  helow  the  old  ohitean  at  8.  Mm^ 
guriUx,  and  near  the  small  olive -(dad  island  of  Vlmira.  At  Orf 
Cliiajolella  boats  for  the  passage  to  IsoMa  are  always  to  he  toaiA 
(«/,  hr. ;  fare  I'/afr-l-  Aa  soon  as  we  have  pa=sBd  Vivara,  !»• 
obtain  a  view  of  Ischia  with  its  beantifnl  bills,  commanded  by  t^\ 
summit  of  the  Epameo,  with  the  town  and  oastle  of  laohia  ~ 
fotef  round. 

Iinhin,   the  Piihecuna,  jErviria,    oi  Inarimt  of  antiquity,  and' 
the  mediieval  licUi ,  the   largest  island  near  Naples,  is  about  l(t 
M.  in   olicumferouue ,   without  taking  the  numerous  indentatloqft 
into  acnount,   and  has  25,800  inhabitants,   who  are   prindpall] 
engaged  in  fishing  and  the  culture  of  the  viae  (wliite  wine,  ligli 
and  slightly  anldj  and  other  frnit.    The  climate  is  genial,  the  sol 
eitremely  productive ;    the   scenery  almost  everywhere   singular, 
beautiful,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  its  volcanic  origin.   jVonte, 
Epomio  (the  ancient  Epomtus,  or  Epapeus)  was  an  active  voloanQ 
at  a  much  earlier  period  tliaa  Vesuvius,  and  in  oonsequenoe  «( 
Its  eruptions  the  island  was  deserted  in  B.  C.  474  by  the  gieateri 
number  of  the  Qreek   inhabitants.    Eruptions  also  took  place  lit 
B.C.   93,   and  in   the   leigns   of  Titus,    Antoninus   Plus, 
Diocletian.   Aeoording  to  the  ancient  poets,  the  giant  TyphiBul^   I 
transfixed  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  lay  buried  beneath  tiii|i.' J 
mountain,  like  Enceladus  under  ^tna,  periodically  groaning  a~' 
causing  fearful  eruptions  of  Sie.    The  last  eruption  recorded  b 
pUoe  In  1302.     The  stream    of  lava  which  o 
aeonded  to  the  sea  near  Ischia  is  not  yet  wholly  covered  with  I 
getation,  and  resembles  a  blank  seam  athwart  tlie  landscape- 
After  Ihu  fsil  of  Home  lachiu  suflered  many  attacks  and   devastaQa 
at  the  hanili  of  the  diOcrdnl  lurds  uf  Italv,  especially  the  Saraliena  t    ' 

and   817,    Ihu    Pisat,.   io    C"  ■    -    "-^  "    '--    ■" - 

FndirJik  II.  In  1382  it  k 
but  wai  suMued  by  Chnrl 
uoiled  with  Oie   kluetoir 


ilted   witb  SicUy  aealnal  I 


Lalsr  CmLslance 
-d,  bar  family  were  I 
retained  (111  lT3t. 


The  Bhsrniiiii;  3Lt«atinn  nt  this  island  hua  ittrsuted  numerous 
visitors  in  all  ages,  and  its  itiBiienne  is  aa  fanrinating  aa  ever. 
A  eojourn  lieie,  particularly  during  the  htiight  of  summer,  is  re- 
commeiided  on  account  of  the  refreshing  noolAoss  nf  the  air.  The 
14.  side,  having  been  moat  exposed  to  volcanic  action,  is  til  more 
beautiful  than  the  S.  The  island  abounds  in  thermal  springg, 
which  occur  moat  frequently  on  the  N.  aide,  The  prinoipal  towns 
are  lEchia,  CaaamicciSia,  and  Forlo, 

Iiohla,  the  capiUi  of  the  island,  with  6300  Inhab.,  and  the 
aeat  of  a  bishop,  atrelches  picturesquely  aluug  tho  ahoru  in  the 
Torm  of  a  atreet,  1  M,  in  length,  esLtendiiig  from  the  CuslU  on  ita 
lofty  Isolated  rock  on  the  S.  to  the  PUnbi  Molina  on  the  N.  The 
oastle,  erected  by  Alphonao  V.  of  Arragon  (Alphonso  1.  of  Naples) 
about  1450,  and  connected  with  tLe  land  by  a  stone  pier,  is  only 
shown  by  permission  of  the  nommandant ,  nhich  may  often  be 
obtained  in  the  ijtabilimento  Bagui  d'lachia  (see  heiow]. 

The  route  to  GaBamicciola  (4'/z  M.)  la  very  beautiful  at  places. 
From  the  landing-place  nt  lacbia  ne  follow  the  load  to  the  right 
In  a  atraight  direction,  croaajng  tba  Latia  deii'  Ario,  or  lava-atroam 
of  1302,  which  did  not  deecend  from  Epomeo,  but  from  a  neigh' 
boniing  aide-crater,  where  slag  and  pumice-stone  are  still  observ- 
ed. About  1  M.  from  Uchia,  after  paaaiiig  a  royal  park  and 
ouiuo  on  the  left,  we  reach  an  old  crater,  formerly  the  Lakt  of 
JieUa,  which  was  connected  with  the  eea  In  1353-56  in  order  to 
afford  refuge  to  vesaeis  in  atormy  weather.  Near  it  are  several 
warm  salt  Bprinjis,  which  aie  used  at  (he  different  eetabliflhmeuts 
of  the  Bagni  itiiehla  [also  callud  Porio  iTJithiaj.  On  the  quay  Is 
fhB  small  Caffu  del  Tiaggiatort,  wlLh  rooms  and  baths. 

The  road  |  'Via  Queroia')  asaetida  to  the  left  by  a  yellow  church 
with  Ionic  oolnmna,  being  accompanied  by  the  telegraph  wires,  and 
Mmmandilig  a  beautiful  view  of  the  rocky  coast  and  the  aea. 
About  V/i  M.  farther  we  reach  the  drat  housea  of  Casamicciola, 
Btid  1  H.  beyond  thorn  the  hotels. 

CUMDloeioIft.  —  Arrival  by  Btaamn.    Tho  luding-plaee  it  3B  min. 

K  loftily  iltBated  botelt;    landiDg  or  embarcatlon  20  ci  don- 

-'-  '^-     — •■ "—    -  llie  right,  not  lo  be  miitakeo. 

nHlng-plicd  tij  the  antliDrfllM. 
.  the  sle&mhaat. 

ing  a  proli>iiged  sla.yi  For  pasd- 
uogh  aiimewhat  infurior.  Thry 
i  rmnmaddimr  be.utlM  viewa. 
eat  to  the  right,  with  the  aniist 
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Sonksyi  and  Knlu,  itrone  Hud  mrirt,  geaerMW  1  Fr.  per  hnari  fl 
ucenl   of  Ibe    Epumeo   iind   back  3-1  rr.,    ur   includine  Fario  S  I 

Cuamineiiila,  i,  village  with  4200  inlmb.,  ooneiatiiiB  of  ser 
Urge  ^ups  of  lionseR  and  s  number  of  HC&ttcreil  dwellings  , 
tende  from  the  sea  up  the  N.  slope  of  the  Epomeo.  The  high 
p«ta  of  it  afford.  oharmiDg;  views,  partioulacly  towards  the  E,,  el 
braoing  the  N.  oreeks  of  the  Day  of  Naples  as  far  as  Mt.  VeanyiS 
It  is  muoh  frequented  in  aummeT  (^May  to  Aug.")  for  the  rake 
its  w»nn  alliilina  and  asline  sptingB,  The  hatha  of  Marui  ■; 
BcUitati  are  well  fitted  up.  The  larje  hath  hOBpital  of  the  MoB 
della  Miserioordia  treata  about  1000  patients  Bnnuall)'.  The  elij 
spring  is  the  Gurgilello  (^upwards  of  144°  Fahr.],  which,  like  mi 
ot  the  others,  rise*  in  the  Vattone  Ombraseo.  The  truellar  w 
Snd  this  a  pleasant  place  for  a  prolonged  stay. 

Many  beautiful  walks  and  eicuriiions  on  donkey-back  may' 
taken  from  Casamimiola.  Thus  to  the  W.,  to  the  village  of  Laet 
situated  on  the  lava-stream  which  forms  the  N,W.  eitrenUty  of  tl 
island.  Here  are  eitnated  the  chumh  and  monastery  of  St.  RtA 
Uita ,  the  patroness  of  the  island,  on  the  occasion  of  whose  feitil 
(ITth  May^  numerous  national  ro9tiinies  and  dancers  of  the  tan) 
telta  are  observed.  Near  the  monastery  and  in  the  garden  attach) 
to  It  rise  hot  springs  which  ar«  used  for  vapour-baths.  Other  pla 
sant  excursions  may  be  made  with  the  help  of  the  Map  at  p.  10 

Forio,  the  most  populous  place  in  the  island  after  Isch) 
with  6500  inbab. ,  ties  on  the  W.  coast,  3  M.  from  Casamiocfol 
whence  a  visit  to  It  forms  an  agreeable  exuitrslon.  The  route  1 
Lacco  should  be  chosen  for  returning.  The  Franciscan  monasta 
by  the  sea  merits  a  visit  on  acnount  of  the  beauty  of  Its  situatid! 

The  Ahohnt  of  tub  Epombo,  the  flnest  of  all  the  eicuraloij 
may  be  undertaken  from  any  of  the  principal  towns.  It  occupit 
5-6  hrs.,  and  is  a  very  fatiguing  walk.  The  ascent,  for  whit 
donkeys  are  generally  used  [see  above),  may  be  made  either 
Casamicciola  or  by  Forio  and  Pania,  and  the  descent  to  I 
or  Forio,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may  thus  become  acquaint* 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  The  descent  to  Isohia  I 
preferable  for  the  sake  of  the  ilne  view  obtained  of  the  bays  of  Pi 
ZDoli  and  Naples.  The  afternoon  and  evening  lights  are  the  m 
favourable  for  the  view.    A  moonrise,  too.  Is  often  very  beautifuj 

The  route  from  Caeamlcclola  first  descends  to  the  left  by  0 
public  rooms  and  follows  the  road  to  Ischla.  The  footpath  the 
ascends  to  the  right,  occasionally  traversing  preeipitoas  ravintf 
The  vegetation  changes ;  below  are  vineyards,  above  them  ohel 
nut-woods,  and  then  barren,  rocky  ground.  Beyond  the  cnlminatU 
point  of  the  pass,  the  path  skirts  the  S.  side  ot  the  mountafi 
below  the  principal  peaks,  and  ascends  In  long  zlgxaga  to  tl 
irnmluga  (donkey  in  2Yj  hrs. ;  on  foot,  direct,  in  2  hrs.). 

"'     ""~-iom«i  (5625  ft,)  falls  sway  on  the  N.  aide  almost  pe 
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pendioularly,  but  is  leea  steep  on  the  other  three  stiJeB.  At  the 
top  ue  >  tlermitage  and  the  Chapel  ot  S.  Nicnla,  hewn  In  the 
valeanic  rock ,  From  which  the  mountain  is  atao  called  Mente 
S.  Sieola.  Wine  und  bread  may  be  obtained  Tram  the  hermit,  and 
In  any  oaae  ■  trifling  donation  is  expected.  The  touriBti  ma;  also 
inscribe  their  nsmee  in  a  ilaitora'  book.  Faesagea  and  steps  cut  in 
the  rock  ascend  to  the  Belvtdert,  eommanding  a  strikingly  beauti- 
ful panorama,  embracing  the  bays  of  Oaeta  and  Naplea.  At  our 
feet  Ilea  tlie  island  otlsahia  iteelf ;  to  the  W.  the  open  sea;  to 
the  £.  the  coast  of  Italy  from  Tecracina,  the  promontory  of  Cir- 
OBllo,  and  the  Ponia  iaUnds  to  Capo  Miaeno,  Vesoviua,  and  the 
Capo  CunpanelU,  the  eitiemity  or  the  peninsula  a!  Sorrento;  in 
the  foreground  Prooida,  then  thu  indentations  of  the  Bay  of  Nap- 
les, to  the  right  the  ialand  of  Capri;  towards  the  N.  the  distant 
snowy  peaka  of  the  Abrum. 

The  deaeeut  by  the  Tillages  of  Fontana,  Moropano,  and  Caaa- 
bona,  and  lastly  across  a  desolate  lava-Held  to  Isohia,  takes  ^'/^  hra., 
and  the  rente  by  Pansa  to  Forio  about  aa  long.  Both  the  asnenl 
and  descent  afl'ord  charming  vi 
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ringli  carriage  or  lione.  The  king  hlmsQlf  on  luidjne  here  muat,  like  Uie 
biUDblut  InbahitaDt,  bsie  recuunie  to  a  donkey,  unless  he  prefers  to 
walk  . .  .  .    Kciwbere  baye  wa  seen  the  Mnntells,  ot  nitlona]  liaapoUUn 

tbs  Xsdonna  and  Gapinlo  (Cupid)  are  depicted  u  in  perfect  harmoiir  iritli 

or  Ibefr  broad  aprons,  and  begin  their  eTolutlons.  Tho>  njue  their  amu 
allemalely  ahlmbn,  while  Ihe  disengaged  hand  grasping  the  apron  ralsea 
it  high  In  the  lur,  and  occisiODally  draws  it  lightly  across  the  knee.    The 

UiDB  the   dancefs  fiit  past  each    other  ,    at  aniitber  with  a  slight  curt- 
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7.  From  NaplM  to  Pompoii  (and  Salerno). 
HercQlanenm.    La  Favorita. 

Railway  to  Pompeii,  15  M.,  in  50  min.;  fares  2  fr.  75, 1  fr.  90,  1  fr.  10  c. 
(return-tickets  4  fr.  50,  3  fr.  10,  1  fr.  86  c).  —  High-road,  see  p.  115. 

The  railway  from  Naples  to  Pompeii,  and  thence  to  Salerno 
and  Baragiano  (best  views  to  the  right),  traverses  the  suburbs 
and  crosses  the  insignifloant  SehetOy  a  stream  which  bounds  Naples 
on  the  E.  The  large  red  buildings  on  the  right  are  the  Granili, 
which  are  used  as  barracks  and  (as  their  name  imports)  corn-maga- 
zines. Beyond  these  we  obtain  a  retrospect  of  the  Castel  S.  Elmo. 
This  district  is  densely  peopled ;  the  first  village  is  the  straggling 
8.  Giovanni  a  Teduccio.  To  the  right  the  view  becomes  less  cir- 
cumscribed; and  Naples,  thePosilipo,  beyond  which  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  Ischia,  the  Island  of  Capri  opposite,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Sorrento  are  now  visible. 

5  M.  PoTtiei.  —  Pension  dd  VAsdve,  near  the  royal  palace,  10  fr.  per 
day,  thoroughly  Italian. 

Gabbiagbs.  With  one  home  to  the  Piazza  del  Municipio  at  Naples 
IV2  fr>,  or  from  one  hour  after  sunset  till  midnight  2V4  fr.  i  to  the  Rivi- 
era di  Chiaja  2  or  3  fr.  •,  to  the  Museo  Nazionale  1  fr.  75,  or  2  fr.  60  c; 
to  Besina  50  or  75  c.  —  With  two  horses  double  these  fares. 

Portici,  a  town  with  12,300  inhab.,  is  also  the  station  for  Be- 
sina (see  below).  It  has  a  small  harbour  formed  by  a  molo,  from 
the  end  of  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  bay.  The  high 
road  from  Naples  to  Salerno  traverses  the  town,  and  also  leads 
through  the  court  of  the  palace  built  by  Charles  III.  in  1738.  — 
Continuation  of  the  Railway  Journey j  see  p.  114. 


Adjoining  Portioi,  immediately  beyond  the  palace,  are  the 
houses  of  Resina,  a  town  with  13,000  inhab.,  built  upon  the  lava- 
streams  which  cover  the  ancient  Heroulaneum.  About  ^4  ^* 
beyond  the  palace,  and  200  paces  beyond  the  office  of  the  Vesuvius 
guides,  immediately  on  this  side  of  a  viaduct  crossing  the  Vioolo 
di  Mare,  and  to  the  right  of  the  high  road,  Is  the  entrance  to  the 
excavations.  —  Distance  thither  from  the  Portici  station  2/3  M.  (guide 
unnecessary).  On  leaving  the  station  we  follow  the  main  street 
to  the  right,  and  after  7  min.  turn  to  the  left  ('Linea  Daziaria  del 
Coinune  di.Resina');  in  5  min.  more,  near  the  palace  of  Portioi 
(on  the  left)  we  reach  the  above-mentioned  high  road  which  we 
follow  to  the  right.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  inscription,  "Scavi 
di  Ercolano'.     Admission  2  fr.,  for  which  the  visitor  is  provided 

with  a  guide  (no  fees) ;  on  Sundays  gratis. 

Herculaneum^   the  Heracleia  of  the  Greeks,  derived  its  name  from  the 

worship    of  Hercules    peculiar  to    the    place.      Tradition    attributed    its 

foundation  to  the  hero  himself,  who  during  his  wanderings   in  the  West 

visited   this  district.     It   was  inhabited  by  Oscans,  the  aboriginal   natives 

of  the  country,  by  Etruscans,    and  by  SanvxvUfta ,  before  it  became  subject 

to  Rome.     Owing  to  its  salubrious  ailuaWoxi  oiv  «b  \\«v^\.^  \i^\.N«^<j,w  two 

rivers,   and   being  x»ear  the   sea  and.  Vhe  \x%tA>ouT  qI  B.Q.%va».^  VV  Xi^iwois.  ^ 
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trading  to  the  theulre,  which  li«  69  ft.  hei™  the  level  of  the  atmat,  mi 
IbU  ii  the  entruee  it  the  present  dij.  In  ITU  the  AcraJimia  ErraliMU 
wu  Inalituted  fur  the  luvestigBllun  itf  lUe  mtlqultiea  dlBcovered,  ud 
DBder  their  inaplras  was  published  the  'Pilture  d'Brtulino'  in  9  vn!a. 
(NapDil,  nsiy,  whlr.h  eniued  immeuen  lenMllon  In  the  learned  world. 
The  HDavathinii  during  the  ueit  GO  yenrg  were  conducted  Ion  (uperdeislly 
and  nniyslemiilirallr,  hut  proRreaBeil  more  fuvoupahlj  under  the  Freneh 
klnt^  Jixeph  Napoleon  (imB%)und  J»iirtiiin  Hunt  (ieOR-19).  Under  theBour- 

the  rorum  with  Ita'culonnnflcs,  'a  ^Milira  'similar  (o  that  or'pompc]!, 
Ita  plan,  the  ^eld  was  reiiinrkably'  rtch,  and  bu  faroished  the  muKum 

the  ehiober  nf^one'  hun°e'Brej"'n7i>e"p/p!^  "ihrtrj'of  3U00  mm' was 

1868,  but  as  tliejr  are  couducled  uu  a  limited  scale  du  great  results  have 
yel  lieen  obtained.  In  dnit  time,  however,  a  number  of  InlarDSIiog  dis- 
ioisrlei  nuy  conDdently  be  expected.  This  is  all  the  more  Itkely  u  Dia 
MMieBts  appear  aonn  tn  havo  given  np  tbeir  snanb  for  objecta  nf  value 
bera  at  being  nnprofilahle :  and  whilo  Pompeii  was  thoronghly  explored 
and  ransacked,  the  treasures  of  HerouUneum  have  been  preserved  fcr  the 
beieflt  ot  posterity  by  the  inantTe  of  lava  with  which  they  are  envelnped. 
Tin  altraotlons  presented  by  Herculaneum  arc  at  present  of  a  very 
Hmltcdcbarai^tflF,  but  an  opportuulty  of  seeing  Iheia  should  uot  be  negleet- 
ed.    The  visit  may  be  paid  on  the  way  to  Ml.  Vcsnvius,  or,  better  sUll, 

From  the  eutranoe  we  are  flist  nniidiintBd  down  a  dnik  Qiglit 
of  more  than  ■  hnudted  etepB  to  the  Theatn,  of  whinh  aii  iDDiirato 
idea  in  not  easily  farmed  by  the    light  of  the  fllnhiirtiig  cindlo. 
Ovfing  to  ths  biittreases    buDt    to    support    the    rook    above,   the 
place  talher  resembleB  s  profoundly  dark  Bubtcrmnean  labyrinth. 
It  eontsina  nineteen  tiers  oF  sesCn  in  six  compartments  (eunei)' 
between  (heiie,   seven  fl]ght!i  of  steps  ascended  to  s  bioad  nonidor, 
above   which    wns   situated   a   flolonnade   with   three   niore  tian 
of  Heats.     The   nnmber  of  spectatorB  il  wnlil.   ciinWMi  \i5«\i««n. 
ytrioaely  mmpated   at   from  ROOft  to  3tt,0Wi,   Vno  \*.ttiOT  ivmSowi 
belog  eerUSnly  too  high.     The    orchealti   Wea   fet>  KK.  >aft\Tw   "^"^ 
Aiuwuc    luiy  jji.     7,1,  Briiiion^  ¥, 
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level  of  the  modern  Resina,  and  is  faintly  lighted  from  above 
through  the  shaft  of  the  well  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
covery. One  inscription  records  that  L.  Annius  Mammianus  Rufus 
erected  the  theatre,  another  that  Namisius,  son  of  Pablias,  was 
the  architect.  On  each  side  of  the  proscenium  are  pedestals  for 
honorary  statues,  with  inscriptions.  -^ 

A  visit  to  the  buildings  brought  to  light  by  the  Seavi  Nuovi 
of  1828  to  1837,  and  resumed  in  1868,  is  of  far  higher  interest. 
We  are  conducted  by  the  custodian  down  the  Yicolo  di  Mare 
(p.  112)  for  4  min. ;  the  entrance  is  by  an  iron  gate  to  the  left. 
A  street,  part  of  a  large  private  house,  and  several  houses  used  for 
trading  purposes  have  been  excavated  here.  They  lie  40  ft.  below 
the  present  surface,  and  the  different  layers  of  the  superincumbent 
lava  are  readily  distinguished.  The  houses  with  their  fittings  and 
decorations  resemble  those  of  Pompeii.  The  building-material  is 
a  yellow  tufa  from  Mte.  Somma,  of  very  soft  consistency,  which 
accounts  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  garden  of  the  principal 
house,  that  of  the  Argus,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects. 
It  is  enclosed  by  an  arcade  of  twenty  columns  and  six  buttresses. 
To  the  right  of  it  is  a  triclinium  with  a  painting  (not  now  visible) 
of  Argus  and  lo,  from  which  the  house  derives  its  name.  Towards 
the  sea,  the  proximity  of  which  at  that  period  is  indicated  by  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  street,  are  situated  magazines,  three  stories 
in  height,  and  well  preserved. 

About  %  M.  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  and  also  close 
to  the  high  road,  is  situated  the  royal  chateau  of  La  Favorita 
(permesso,  see  p.  36;  gratuity  Y2  ^'O*  ^^^  interior  hardly  merits 
a  visit,  but  the  garden  contains  pleasant  grounds  extending  as  far 
as  the  railway  and  down  to  the  sea.  A  casino  in  the  grounds 
affords  a  fine  view  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento.  A  visit  to  the 
Favorita  is  recommended  after  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius,  when  the 
vegetation  and  quiet  of  the  gardens  will  be  found  very  grateful. 


Near  Fortici  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  from  the  railway  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  with  the  Castello  delV  Ovo  and  Pizzofalcone,  commanded 
by  Camaldoli ;  in  the  background  the  Capo  Miseno  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ischia.  Farther  on ,  to  the  left ,  Vesuvius  and  Resina. 
The  train  skirts  the  coast  and  traverses  the  huge  lava-stream  of 
1794,  38  ft.  in  thickness  and  700  ft.  yds  in  breadth. 

7^2  M.  Torre  del  €hreco»  a  flourishing  town  with  25,000  in- 
habitants ,  stands  on  the  lava-stream  of  1631 ,  which  destroyed 
two-thirds  of  the  older  town.  The  lava-streams  of  1737  and  1794 
also  caused  great  damage.  The  earthquake  of  1857,  and  partic- 
ularly the  eruption  of  8th  Dec.  1861,  proved  still  more  destructive. 
On  this  last  oooasiott  eleven  small  openings  were  formed  Immediately 
alfove  the  town,  whence  vast  showeis  ot  a%\vea  N<«t^\itftfi\^itated, 
while  the  shore  in  the  vicinity   was  u^jiVieaNe^  Vi  ^^  «iX^^X»  ^\ 
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3  (t.,  dLUBing  tbe  ruin  Df  many  houEea.  Although  the  entire  haee 
of  VesnviuB  as  f«r  us  Torre  dell'  Annnniiala  ia  covered  with 
tiaoes  of  eimilsr  citastiophes,  yet  the  infaabitauts  sppear  never 
to  be  deterred  from  rebniiding  their  dwellingB ,  a  ctrcumeUnae 
which  hxs  given  riee  to  the  jesting  saying  of  the  Nekpolitans, 
'Najioli  fa  i  peeeati  e  la   Tom  U  paga.' 

The  line  IntersectB  Torre  del  Oreco  (^to  the  right  s  small  har- 
boui),  and  then  akirta  the  sea.  To  the  left  the  monastery  of  Ca- 
maldoli  dcUa  Tom  is  vtslbio,  atandlng  on  an  isolated  volcanic  peak 
at  the  haae  of  Vesuvius,  and  protected  by  its  aitimtion  against 
lavS'StTeams. 

After  psseliig  another  stream  of  lavs,  the  train  reaches  — 

13'/a  M.  Torre  dsll'  AnTumaiiita,  a  proxperoua  toirn  with 
16,550  Inhab.  and  a  amall  hirbouT.  A  beautiful  glimpae  is  dla- 
aloaad  here  of  the  bay  of  Caatellaraare  with  the  town,  commanded 
by  Moota  S.  Angelo,  the  summit  of  which  la  crowned  by  the  chopel 
of  8.  Miohele ;  beyond  it  Viuo  Kquenae,  in  the  distance  Sorrento. 
Beyond  the  town  the  train  Blurts  the  shore,  vhir.b  is  murh  frequent- 
ed by  fishermen.  The  line  to  CaatelUmare  then  diverges  to  the 
right,  eeep.  150, 

The  Pompeii  train  now  proceeds  inland,  and  on  the  left  the 
partially  overgrown  heapa  of  aahea  thrown  up  by  the  exl^avationa 
soon  beeome  vi Bible, 

15  Hi.  Fompsii,  see  p.  133. 

Continuation  of  the  line  to  Salerno,  see  R.  II. 

HiOR  Road  fbob  NiPtHB  to  PompbD. 
Th*  HioK  R,.ir  from  Naples  10  Pomi.eii  Is  also  atill  much  froqupnleil, 

and  Eeilaa,  ulbe  rallway-italionrBl  Naples  and  Pnrlici  ace^  Incoaveui- 
enlly  iltnaled.  In  the  bol  aeuon  Che  dust  la  eilreioely  unpletaanl. 
(CarrlsgBB  likn  50  min.  fton  the  Pisita  del  UunJFtpla  lo  Reslna,  ace 
pp.  SI,  112}  uninlhas  and  Irainway  lo  Torre  Asl  Utecu,  aae  p.  25). 

The  road,  whieh  traverses  Hie  baay  and  bustling  E.  labuib  of 

Naples,  leaves  the  town  neu  the  Castellu  del  tannine,  skirts  the 

Marinella,  aud  orossea  the  Sebeto  by  the  FmAt  d<«a  Maddn\xna^ 

paasing  the  hairacka  of  the  Granill  (p.  112)  to  the  right.    It  then 

leads  along  the  coast,  which,  however,  is  so  covered  with  villas  and 

other  houses  that  the  route  is  more  like  a  long  street  than  a  country 

road.    Macoaroni  hung  out  to  dry  is  seen  on  every  aide.   The  Orat 

village  reached  is  8.  Giovanni  a  Ttduccio ,   which  la  adjoined  on 

the  left  by  the  amall  town  of  La  Barra.    We  next  reach  Portici 

aud  linina  (p.  112),   which  stretch  along  the  road  for  a  distaniie 

of  1  M.,   the  boundary  between  tliem  being  immediately  beyond 

the  royal  palace,   through  the  court  of  which  the  road  passes.    At 

I,     (1m  beginning  oflteaina  on  the  left  la  the  otSltelotftus'Sews.H'v'i* 

^jU|M  tP-  ■'-"''■    fJ"  "le  right,  farther  nn,  U  tVe  enWaiifte  Wi  'CB.e 

^^H|er>n*  of  HsrniUnpvm  (p.    1121,  bP-l^niV  viWAx  ftit  ^^i  is 
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Vesuvius  diverges  to   the  left  (see  p.   122).     We  next  pass  the 
Favorita  on  the  right  (p.  114). 

As  far  as  Torre  del  Qreco  (p.  114)  the  road  rans  between 
houses  and  garden- walls ,  but  farther  on  it  commands  an  unim- 
peded view.  Torre  deW  AnfMjmziaiaj  see  p.  115.  The  drive  from 
Naples  to  Pompeii  takes  2  hrs.  (carr.  and  pair  20  fir.).  Pompeii, 
see  p.  123. 

8.     Mount  YMaviiis. 

Compare  Map^  p.  112. 

The  '^^AscENT  OF  Mount  Vesdvids  may  be  made  from  Resina  near  Por- 
tici,  or  from  Pompeii.  The  excursion  takes  about  7  hrs. ,  but  a  whole 
day  should  be  allowed,  in  order  to  leave  sufficient  margin  for  rest, 
refreshment,  and  the  journey  from  Naples  and  back.  After  the  ascent, 
if  time  permits,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Herculaneum  or  to  the  garden 
of  La  Favorita.  —  The  ascent  from  Pompeii  is  less  costly  than  that  from 
Resina,  and  the  traveller  is  less  exposed  to  annoyance,  but  the  ascent  is 
less  interesting,  somewhat  longer,  and  altogether  more  fatiguing. 

Diaposition  of  Time,  As  the  lights  are  most  favourable  and  the  at- 
mosphere clearest  in  the  morping,  the  traveller  should  leave  Naples  as 
early  as  possible,  unless  he  intends  remaining  on  the  mountain  till 
sunset  to  observe  the  working  of  the  crater  in  the  darkness.  A  tingle 
traveller  had  better  take  an  omnibus  or  a  tram-car  to  the  guides'*  office 
at  Resina  (one-horse  carriage  to  this  point  from  Naples  2  fr. ;  railway  see 
p.  112,  from  the  station  to  the  office  V4  br. ;  comp.  also  p.  112),  obtain 
a  horse  and  guide  there,  and  ride  to  the  foot  of  the  cone  (2  hrs.).  The 
traveller  is  not  recommended  to  walk  the  whole  way  from  Besina  to  the 
top,  as  used  formerly  often  to  be  done,  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  the  last 
part  of  the  ascent.  A  carriage  with  one  horse  may  sometimes  be  hired 
from  Portici  to  the  Observatory  for  10  fr.  and  a  gratuity.  —  A  party  of 
two  or  more  persons  will  find  it  preferable  to  drive  from  Naples  to  the 
Observatory  (carriage  and  pair,  there  and  back,  for  2-3  persons  20-25  fr. , 
with  three  horses  25-30  fr. ;  the  driver  has  to  provide  an  extra  horse 
from  Resina  onwards  without  extra  charge).  Guides  are  always  to  be 
met  with  at  the  Observatory  (and  horses  also),  but  as  they  charge  no  less 
than  from  Resina,  it  is  better  to  engage  one  at  the  office  in  passing.  (If 
the  guide  mounts  on  the  box  of  the  carriage,  6  fr.  •,  otherwise  11  fr.  •,  see 
below.)  Tolerable  walkers  may  dispense  with  a  horse  for  the  distance 
between  the  Observatory  and  the  foot  of  the  cone  (V4-I  br.).  The  steep 
ascent  of  the  cone  itself  (1-1 V4  br.),  which  can  only  be  performed  on  foot, 
is  extremely  fatiguing  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  ashes.  To  many  per- 
sons the  assistance  of  being  drawn  by  a  strap  will  not  be  unacceptable. 
Ladies  had  better  engage  a  'portantina'*  to  carry  them  up.  The  charges 
include  the  descent  also,  but  as  attempts  at  extortion  are  often  made, 
the  descent  as  well  as  the  ascent  should  be  distinctly  stipulated  for. 

About  3/4  br.  should  be  allowed  for  the  halt  on  the  summit.  Wine 
(2  fr.  per  bottle),  eggs  (V2  fr.  each),  and  bread  are  offered  for  sale  here, 
but  the  traveller  had  better  bring  some  refreshment  for  himself  (oranges 
or  other  fruit). 

The  descent  of  the  cone  is  accomplished  in  12-15  min. }  to  the  Her- 
mitage 8/4  br.-,  thence  to  Resina  lV4-lV2br. 

Expenses.  The  cost  of  the  ascent  for  a  single  traveller  amounts  to 
about  20  fr.,  but  is  considerably  less  for  each  of  the  members  of  a  party. 
The  ascent  should  in  no  case  be  attempted  without  a  guide. 

From  Resina.    On  7th  Aug.,  1870,  the  following  tariff,  which  may  be 
seen  at  the  Off'icina  delle  Guide  del  Vetuvio  at  Resina,  was  issued  by  the 
Municipio  ofBeBina:  — 

£;or  a  mounted  guide  (comp.  p.  117) NV  ^^. 

liorae  attendant  (facchino,  unneceesary  for  moal  Vtv^eWeta)     »     ^  It, 
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Bune  ur  mule  (both  gnDerally  goorl] Q 

>Fi)rtantlna'  l,ch^i«-k-portoun)  wllb  8  hciLtei'ii  from  Resinn  Ui 

Porlanlintt  fmm'lhe  HeimiUfie  to  thBEiaUr  i    '.'.'.'.'.'.    tO 

I'oflMlina  from  the  tunl  o(  the  cunn  tp  Uib  lop 30 

'Aiulo'  (luL^Libiice  nith  a  atrip  in  ucendidg  lUe  cone)    ...      3 

BulrtinE  hurie  during  Ibfl  mcent  of  tliE  BODfl 2 

Torches  (for  the  aeecenl  after  sunBel) 3 

'SUM  FuHPEii :  —  Mounted  gnlde  iO,  liatse  B,  boldlnE  bnrae  2,  pom 
from  tbc  fool  of  tbe  cone  about  2fi  fr.) 
A  Btout  gUck,  wblcb  Is  tudlgponiuble  for  Hnlkecn,   may  be  tair 
e  olBet  for  26  o. 


le  tdiHUonal  Sfr. 


wlo  aro  guflly  (rf 
eateil  with  peTfoct 


(Tbe  Win  Bepa  Bkilnj  ti 


M  tba  libMTY 

"Ib'e 

rai'lwS 

prolo 

Dged  tu 

the  font  uf  the 

one,  wHeie 

!S5', 

Tbe  gradient 

Itiei  [1 

mW 

63iU: 

oonlain  Iw. 

"4. 

112:   1! 

Ifong 

the  n 

i  to  tbi.'  riehl, 

(comp.  p.  112). 

■nd  Tminway,  see  p.  20.''  """  '  ■      -  ■■     -,     -- 

Kount  TeinTius,  sometimes  called  Vettvua  by  snnient  poets 
(c.  g.  by  Lunretius  and  Virglt),  riaes  In  isolated  majesty  rrom  tlie 
CampanUn  plain,  ufwi  the  set.  The  height  varies,  aceording  to 
the  dUTarunt  effeota  of  the  eruptlonH ,  from  3900  to  4300  ft. ; 
in  184a  the  height  was  3900  ft,,  and  in  1868  it  bad  Inorensed 
to  4955  ft. ;  it  was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  eruption  of  lt^7'2, 
bnt  is  DOv  steadily  increuiing.  The  N.K.  side  of  the  mountain  ia 
mmei  UonltSomma,  of  which  the  highest  peak  Is  the  Punto.  d>). 
Saione  (^3842  ft.J.  A  deep  sickle-Bhaped  ^»Ubi,  tt\e  M.tVo  4<X  Cii- 
poiia,  lepantee  fiommB  fmm  VeaiiviuB  pio^ei,  ■w\i\eiVi GQ^«^**  o^  *  ^ 
erne  ot  Mhee  with  the  Brster  in  tie  centra,  Uie  '¥oT¥,e  o^NvAwa^-^ 
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The  Gumnilt  U  also  liable  to  cnnetanC  chsngs  after  eToptions,  h«T{ng 
Bometimes  a  single  tratei  vitli  tn  opening  in  the  middle, 
sametimea  tvo  or  three  ciateiB  adjacent  to  etch  other.  The  n 
tain  rieee  from  the  bas  it  an  angle  of  10°,  while  tho  oona  Itself 
has  a  gradient  of  30-36°.  Monte  Somma  deEcenda  almoat  perpen- 
diouUrly  to  the  Atrlo  del  Oavallo ,  Ifnt  slopea  verr  graduallf 
down  to  tho  plain  (39). 

Vbhuviuh  in  Akciknt  Timbs.  Vo8uviiia  forma  the  8.E.  ei- 
tremity,  and  baa  for  the  last  three  venturies  been  the  ouly  active 
crater,  of  a  highly  volnanlc  district,  which  InoludoB  Ischia,  Procida, 
the  Solfatarii,  and  the  Monte  Nuoto.  The  esse  wae  reversed  Id 
ancient  times,  aa  we  are  informed  by  the  geographer  Strabo 
(Bk,  f.,  chap.  4),  who  lived  In  the  time  of  Auguatus; 
Vesuvius  Is  covered  with  heaittiful  meadows,  with  the  eiceptloa 
of  the  summit.  Tho  latter  is  Indeed  for  tho  moat  part  level,  but 
quite  aterile ;  (Or  H  has  an  a.ppear»nce  like  aahea ,  and  shows 
rugged  rocka  of  sooty  consistency  and  coloar,  as  If  they  had 
been  consumed  by  Are.  One  might  conclude  from  this  that  the 
mountain  had  once  burned,  and  poeaessed  fiery  abysses,  and  bed 
become  extlnguiahed  when  the  material  was  spent.  And  just 
from  this  cause  Its  fertility  may  arise,  as  In  the  oaae  of  Catajil» 
tbe  eruption  of  ashoa  from  ^tna  renders  it  so  productive  of 
wine'.  About  fltty  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  A.  D.  63, 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain  manifested  itself  by  a  fearful 
earthquake ,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  tiie  prosperous  e 
virona,  and  seriously  damaged  Heroulaneum  and  Pompeii.  This  w 
repeated  at  Naples  In  G4,  and  again  at  inteivala  till  the  reiga 
of  Titus,  when,  on  24ih  Aug.  79,  tbe  first  (recorded)  emption 
took  place  with  appalling  fury,  and  devastated  the  conntry  far 
and  wide,  covering  it  with  showers  of  aahes  and  vast 
of  lava.  On  that  occasion,  it  would  appear,  the  peak  n 
ed  VeauviuB  was  formed.  Previously  it  had  been  a  rounded 
crater^  the  S.  aide,  where  Vesuvius  now  rises,  having  been  the 
lowest.  The  orater-lilie  form  of  M.  Somma  Is  still  distinctly  re- 
cognisable, although  somewhat  concealed  by  the  more  recent  de- 
posits of  aahes.  It  was  on  that  eventful  day  that  Pompeii,  Ber- 
culaneum ,  Stabile,  and  other  villages  of  this  smiling  district 
were  overwhelmed.  The  naturalist  Pliny,  then  In  command  of  a 
seotion  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Miaeoum,  alEO  periihed  om 
this  occasion.  Be  had  voiituicd  too  near  Che  scene  of  deaolatlon, 
both  aa  an  observer  and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  aid  to 
the  dla  tressed,  when  he  was  suffocated  near  Gas  tell  am  are  by  \ 
the  aahes  and  ex.halatianB.  His  nephew,  the  younger  Fllny,  in 
two  letters  (Bp.  il.  16.  QO)  to  his  friend  the  historian  TaoituH, 
Ives  a  graphic  description  of  this  fearful  phenomenon.  He 
mentions  the  premonitory  earthquakes,  day  turned  Into  night, 
"  ►  eitraordinary  agitation  of   the   sea,    the  dense  clouds   ( 
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hnnging  laud  and  sea,  and  ilven  by  Jnces<iaLit  flashes  of  light- 
ning, the  emJEsioD  af  Gre  tind  aahee,  the  doBceut  of  Btreaina  o( 
lava,  and  the  imiTersal  tecroT  of  men,  irho  believed  the  end  of 
the  world  had  arrived.  A  similar  description  ia  f^iven  of  an  erup- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Alex.  8everus ,  A.D,  222,  by  Dlo  Caasiua 
QlTi.  33),  who  deseribBB  how  the  doada  whioh  hoTered  o»er  tho 
mountain  asanmed  the  form  of  ivrful  coloaaal  flgures.  Uerculaneani 
and  Pompeii  were  thus  lost  to  the  world  for  seventeen  centuries. 
The  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  have  been  repeated  at  intervals  with 
varying  violence,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  neit  took  place 
in  203.  under  Septlmius  geverus,  and  anothoi  In  472,  sending 
its  ahnwera  of  aahes  as  far  as  Cnnatantinople. 

Vhbutiuh  is  Modhbn  T:mbs.  Down  to  the  year  1500  nine 
eruptions  >Te  recorded ,  and  from  that  date  to  the  present  time 
lUty.  The  mountain  has  been  known  to  he  quiescent  for  centuries 
in  succession,  while  st  other  periods  its  aiitivlty  has  been  al- 
most uninterrupted,  e.g.  from  1717  to  1737.  From  ifiOO  to 
1631  Voanvlus  waa  quleaoont,  while  in  1633  the  Mmte  Nvovo 
was  Bpheavod  near  PoiEuoli,  and  ^Ina  was  labouring  without 
jntermission.  During  that  period  Vesuvios  was  entirely  covered 
with  wood  and  bushes,  lihe  the  deer  park  of  Astroni  at  the 
present  day,  and  cattle  grazed  peBoefully  within  the  crater.  After 
this  lull,  on  16th  Dm.  1631.  oame  a  most  terrinc  eruption,  the 
first  of  which  we  posseas  detailed  accounts.  A  huge  eJoiid  of 
■moke  and  ashes  rising  in  a  conical  form ,  Oast  a  profound 
gloom  over  Naples  in  the  mldille  of  the  ilay,  and  extended 
with  Incredible  rapidity  over  the  sonthern  portion  of  Italy ,  as 
far  as  Tarentum.  Heavy  stones  were  thrown  to  a  distanue  of 
15  M.  [one  which  feU  at  the  village  of  Somma  being  25  tons 
In  weight],  while  the  earth  was  oonvuleed  by  violent  earth- 
quakes .  and  seven  stroama  of  lava  poured  from  the  summit, 
ovBfwhelminK  Boaco,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  Torre  del  Oceoo, 
Kealna,  and  Portiui.  No  fewer  than  30(HI  persona  pertahed  on 
that  aceasion.  The  following  year  an  eruption  of  JEtnn  also 
look  place,  although  that  mounljiin  ia  usually  qniescent  when 
Vesuvius  ia  in  an  active  state.  An  eruption  in  1707  was  of  a 
very  alarming  nature,  lasting  from  May  to  August,  and  covering 
Naples  with  dense  showers  of  ashes,  to  the  terror  of  the  oit- 
iMni.  Tho  eruptions  of  1737,  1760,  and  1767  emitted  consider- 
able quantities  of  lava  and  soortn,  which  in  1T67  descended  nn 
Poitiet,  and  even  reached  Naples.  One  of  the  most  stupendous 
of  these  phenomena  took  placa  in  Aug.  1779,  when  a  vast 
number  of  red-hot  stones  ware  buried  to  a  height  of  2000  ft., 
■ome  of  them  exceeding  100  lbs.  in  weight,  spreading  terror 
MDODg  the  inhabiunta  far  and  wide.   The  lava  eruption  o[  1794 

-    ■       more    fatal    in    Its    effects;    the    atrea ma  precipitated 

into  the  sea  by  Torre   del  Greco,   hp,st.iii%  fte.  -sWia- 
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tor  a  cnnsidarable  distaiine ;  upwards  of  JOO  li^eg  were  loat,. 
and  the  ashes  necD  canieil  fts  far  sb  Cbleti  and  Ttnuto.  Erup- 
tions during  the  present  century'  took  pUi;e  in  1804,  180a, 
1)^23,  Feh.  1850,  and  M&y  1855;  in  June  1858  the  npp«t 
crater  sank  about  195  ft.  below  its  former  elevation;  and,  on  tttlt. 
Deo.  18B1,  an  outbreak  remarkable  for  its  liolBDCe,  anil  inter-- 
eating  from  the  fact  that  It  wkb  witnessed  by  Uumboldt  i 
other  men  of  euience,  devast&ted  Torre  del  Greoo.  After  tUt 
the  moontain  remained  quiescent  until  1865.  In  November  of 
that  year  the  lava  began  to  ovecQcw,  but  at  length  in  November, 
186S ,  it  forced  a  passage  for  Itaelf  through  a  tlssure  on  the  side  of 
the  «vne,  after  *hioh  no  uhange  took  place  till  (871. 

The  moet  recent  period  of  great  activity  began  In  January 
18T1,  when  the  mountain  showed  renewed  ayniptoms  of  inte 
dlBturbance  by  the  emlsgion  of  a  stream  of  lava  through  a  OBSuie 
on  thsN.E.  side.  Thtg  was  followed  by  another  on  the  W.  aide 
about  the  end  of  October,  and  early  in  1872  those  phenomena  gra* 
dually  increased  in  violen'^e,  until  at  length  they  eulminated  in 
the  great  eruption  of  '24th-30th  April  of  that  year.  During  theaa 
days  the  lava  burst  forth  on  every  side — on  the  N.E.,  S.W.,  Mid 
more  particiilarly  at  the  Atrlo  del  Cavallo  (p.  117],  from  which.  ■ 
huge  stream  issued  with  auvh  auddeiinesa  on  !26tli  April  as  to 
overtake  and  destroy  20  persons  out  of  a  crowd  of  apectatore  who 
were  watching  the  spectacle ,  while  others  were  injured  by  the 
stones  thrown  from  the  summit.  The  torrent  descended  to  Maua 
and  S.  SebatliuTM,  and  passed  between  those  villages,  which  It 
partially  destroyed,  in  a  stream  upwards  of  1000  yds.  wide  and 
20  ft.  deep.  This  overHow  ran  to  a  diatanoe  of  3  M.  in  12  hoore. 
At  the  same  time,  amidst  teriitlo  thundering,  the  crater  poured 
forth  huge  volumes  of  smoke  mingled  with  red-hot  stones  an^ 
lava  to  a  height  of  4000  ft.,  whilst  clouds  oC  ashes,  rising  to  double 
that  height,  were  carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as  Cosenza,  a  distanoe 
of  140  M.  The  lava  emitted  during  this  eruption  covers  an  are 
2  sq.  H.,  and  averages  13  ft.  in  depth.  The  damage  waa  estimated 
at  upwards  of  3  million  fr.  A  visit  to  S.  Sebastlano  Is  admirably 
calculated  to  convey  to  the  traveller  an  idea  of  the  offeots  of  this 
stupendous  convulsion  of  natuce.  (One-horse  can.  thilher  hom 
Naples  4-5  fr.,  from  Pertici  3  fr.)  —  From  this  eruption  till  the 
end  of  1875  the  mountain  remained  almost  entirely  quiescent,  but 
since  tlien  it  has  been  giving  premonitions  of  a  new  period  of  ai 
tivity.  Tbv,  crater  of  1872  became  gradually  filled  with  masses  < 
lava,  which  at  the  tnd  of  187ij  were  precipitatod  into  the  Attio 
del  Cavallo.  Eruptions  of  lava  also  frequently  took  place  in  1879, 
particularly  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  often  presenting  a  mag- 
niScent  Bpoatai'le  when  viewed  from  Naples  at  night. 

Volcanic  Piisi.-omp.k/l..     Notwithstandmg  l\ie  \qh%  Mirtea  of 
forts   oil    die    Biibject   which    have    appeaiei    a\i\ce   WftV,  ^u 
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FuUoned  [or  i  ronsideiibic  way  up  by  s  number  of  Konld-be 
aBsistants ,  who  only  [etiim  nlien  sstisfled  Cbat  their  seniucs 
are  not  required.  Halfway  up  there  is  a  reatiug-plaee.  Thu  be- 
aent  takes  l-l>/t  br.  Tbe  Cratfr,  which  Dbangea  its  farm  after 
every  great  eruption ,  preaentB  a  most  sirikiug  appearance.  At 
pceaent  tJie  cone  in  the  orater  is  higher  than  the  rim,  and  several 
lateral  openings  have  been  fonned  tai  the  eicape  nf  the  lava. 

phur  Bnil  ibowem  af  atonea.  Thug  In  IBU  a  yoang  Oeruian,  Impcnilenlly 
spprnaclilDg  llie  aperture  of  tbi  active  cone.  I09I  hli  fooUnE.  fell  in,  and 
was  killeA  by  tlie  fall.  As  the  monnfaLln  was  qaleacenl  st  the  Kmo,  bii 
l>ody  was  Tecitverod.  —   The  galdea  aT«  Id  the  liabit  uf  maLing  ImpreA- 

trateJ^er  to  fliake  BimilaT  vipoFimeDta.     The  only  riak  incorred  id  Iciiig 

Fboh  Powbh  the  agvent  takea  about  the  same  time  ae  from 
Resina,  but  there  is  no  aarriage-road.  The  route  leads  by 
(}/i  hr.^  Boaca  tre  Ca»e,  and  ascends  tbeuoe  tbcough  vineyards. 
The  liew  gradiially  becomes  freer.  We  Jlret  reach  the  lava  of  1822, 
and  then,  where  the  ascent  becomes  steeper,  those  of  1848  and 
1868.    Riders  nsnally  reach  the  base  of  the  !agt  cone  In  li/s  hr. 

The  Bsoent  li  most  Inleresting  when  the  mountain  'works', 
or  ejects  scoriae  and  ashes,  a  condition  Indicated  by  smoke  during 
the  day  and  a  reflection  of  flte  at  night,  which  may  be  observed 
bom  Naples.  Even  if  its  state  is  that  of  perfect  repose,  wbioh  is 
not  oftea  the  case,  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent  is  repaid  by  the  im- 
posiug  appearance  of  the  crater  and  the  magniflcent  'Panokaha 
eommanded  by  the  summit,  enteDiling  aa  far  as  the  Ponza  Islands 
■nd  Mte.  Circello,   and  most  beautiful   abont  aoniise  or  sunaet. 

The  MonlE  Somma  (3642  ft.~l  also  atforda  B  flne  view,  and 
18  interesting  to  geologists  and  botaniats.  The  aai»ut  may  be 
made  from  Massa  or  from  Somma. 


9.  Pompeii. 

RAn.i>ki  TO  Puiiriiii.  aw  B.  7,  -  (The  dlatsnce  to  Pumpeii  From 
Tone  ABniiotiata,  lh«  itallon  heforo  It,  i«  only  !>/,  M.,  so  that  llie  tra- 
veller may  dod  It  eoDvenlunt  Ui  Uke  aae  ot  the  Haste  [lain  ere  trains  to  that 
■laUnni  (be  high  roul  thsDce  to  Pnnipeii  is  apt  to  be  very  daily,  carr. 
l-ll^fr.)-  Fr<>inUii]/'i?iiifxHfilatiaiiawe1kofabDat200pacesIna  Bl»l«ht 
dlrectiDn  brinRi  ai  ti>  (he  HAtel  DloiDJide  (p.  121) ,  alMaled  clone  la  the 
fnlroori.  We  ascend  a  night  uf  slept,  immediately  nn  llie  right  of  Ihe 
hotel,  to  the  licket-ofUce,  We  are  Idea  proiided  with  a  guide  at  the 
nuD-itrle,  and  soon  reach  Ihe  Foria  Marina,  vhere  onr  deseriptlun  beclns 


bri.,  bulfn  order  tu  ■ummun  up  liom  \1ieWi  m.<i^\BM& 
rate  plolore  of  asi^ent  life ,  tnnjaea^  M>i  V"^*™*™" 
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Prdm  Rbhina.  The  road  to  Vcshtiue  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  high  lOad  Immediately  beyond  the  entrance  Co  the 
cpiciTstionB  of  Heroulanenm  [comp.  p.  115;  riders  ascend  liy  ■ 
alde-iane  Immediately  from  fhe  gqidea'  Dtnoe).  Near  the  N.  end 
of  the  town  it  passes  a  smill  piazia  with  the  r.hursh  of  S.  Maria 
a  Pugliam  on  the  light,  whence  It  asoends  Che  slopes  of  Ye- 
Buiina  to  (he  Observatory.  The  lazuriant  vineyards  here,  which 
are  intergperaed  with  gardens  and  oottagea,  presenting  a  ploCnra 
of  teeming  fertility,  yield  the  famoun  'Laahtlmie  ChrlHti'  wiue, 
whtoh  is  generally  strong  and  heavy,  and  never  of  a  very  re- 
fined quality.  The  wine  is  oftered  for  sale  at  nearly  eyery  cottage, 
bat  had  better  not  he  p&rtaken  of  hefeie  the  ascent  (nsnal  pri<i& 
i  fr.  per  bottle).  Higher  op,  beyond  the  gtiden-walla,  the  beau- 
ttful  view  is  gradually  disclosed.  In  ahont  ^It  hr.  vre  leadL 
the  huge  dark  lava-stream  of  1872 ,  which  we  can  trace  down 
to  S.  Sebaatlano  and  Massa  dl  Somma  (p.  1201,  ">d  which  the 
windings  of  the  road  cross  several  times.  In  40  mdn.  more  we 
reaoh  the  so-nailed  HeTmitagt,  a  tavern  where  guides,  horael, 
and  mules  are  to  he  found.  Carriages  wait  here  till  the  trarellerg 
return  from  the  summit  (LoohrimB  Ohrlsti  %  fr. ;  good  Vesuvius 
wine  at  1  fr.  per  bottle  may  be  obtained  at  a  peasant's  house 
a  little  lower  down,  where  there  is  a  seat  commanding  a  view). 

Immediately  above  the  Hermitage,  on  the  same  shouldai  of 
the  hilt  which  divides  the  lava-streams  desoendlng  f 
crater  into  two  branches ,  is  situated  the  Meleomlogieal  Obter^ 
wrtoTj.  2218  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1965  ft.  aboffi 
Resina.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
'sismograph',  or  apparatos  for  reoording  the  phen 
quakes.  The  first  director  of  the  observatory  was  the  celebratedi 
MeUoal  (d.  1854).  Tlio  present  director  Falmierl  has  published  an 
interesting  account  of  the  eruption  of  1872.  A  slab  has  i 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  building  in  memory  of  the 
vellers  who  perished  in  the  Atrio  dei  Cavallo  in  1872  [p.  120; 
on  which  occasion  Sign.  Palmieri  remained  at  his  post  in  the 
Observatory).  Beyond  the  building  is  a  guard-house  of  Csra- 
binierl,  whose  duty  Is  to  watch  over  the  public  snfety. 

The  new  road,  constructed  by  the  Wiro-ropo  Kailway  Company 
above  the  Observatory  traveraea  the  stream  of  laya  formed  by  the 
eruption  of  1872.  In  50-GO  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  cone 
(720  ft.  above  the  Observatory),  where  in  flue  weather  the  travel lar 
is  Immediately  beset  by  an  eager  troop  of  portantlDa-bearan, 
■  '■  ,  andmeuwithstraps,  etc.  (tariff,  seep.  117).  Tha' 
however,  alter  all  llila. 

\t   of  the   precipitous   cone .    consisting  of  slag  ixA 

loose  ashes,  which  is  1500  ft.  higher,    and  rises  at  an  an|;le  of 

""-35°,  has  been  extremely  fatiguing  since  the  eruption  of  f873> 

the  traveller  has  not  accepted  the  'liuto'  of  the  strap, 


I  1748  tbo  diacorery  ^ 
tncled  tbe  a(lent§on  at.' 
The  unphitbBtlre,  tke> 
ithiulum  ciiiued  by  Ibn 


lutTcKd   to  fitU   U 


ip  BgBln.    To  a%. 


reiBD  ot  Hural,  bowiver,  we  »rs  indebted  for  tbe  eicavgliau  aC  the  Forum. 
the  tDwn-wuUs,  the  Street  Qf  TmutM,  end  mui;  priviita  faoiuai.  The  politl^ 
emmees  nf  ISW  hsTe  likewiH  exercised  ft  heneBcial  effect.    Under  [he  aUi 


ft  re^ulftr  plan  bu  been  Adopted, 
liolJy  eiplored  and  CBrnrully  proe 
obtained.    The   movable   objeeti 


nnpeii  Itaelf  e  muauun 


r  M  wi^  " 


porlM. 


edibria.    The  workmen 


n  of'afJ^.Oao'h.  i^'real^e 
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Before  beginning  aur  walk.  ' 
plitn  sTid  irohitaclure  ot  tha  town. 

Town  Wai.t.s.  The  town  is  built  in  the  form  ot  an  irraguUr 
ellipse,  extending  from  E.  to  W.  Tbs  ciroumference  of  ita  walk 
smniints  to  2843  yds.  There  are  eight  g&tea,  to  vhioh  the 
following  names  have  been  given;  Porfa  di  ErcoUmo,  delia 
Marina,  di  Slabia,  di  Noccra,  del  Samo,  di  Nola,  di  Capoa,  and 
del  Veeuvio.  In  <\Dn8eqnence  at  the  prolonged  peace,  bowever,  tllB 
walls  had  entirely  laal  their  importanoe.  Towards  the  sea  theqf 
had  been  demolished,  and  outside  the  Gate  of  Herciilansum  ■ 
eonsiderahle  su barb  had  sprung  up,  mUed  Fagui  Auguitui  FdIX, 
after  the  seltlament  estaUisKed  hy  AoguBtus. 

Plan  op  TKb  Tows.  The  esoavated  portion  (about  275,00ft 
sq.  yde.)  embraces  about  one-third  only  of  the  town,  but  piolM 
ably  (he  most  important  part.  Including  the  Forum  with  the  con- 
tiguous temples  and  public  buildings ,  two  theatres  vith  large 
colonnades,  the  amphitheatre,  and  a  considerable  number  of  prlvttS 
divellings  of  more  or  less  omste  oharaoter.  The  principal  stieett 
The  Contular  Street,  or  Viit  Donuliono,  which .  pMilong*^^ 
Slrada  lie  Sepolcri,  or  Street  oITohAa,  \ea4»  V!\.^Por"' 
il.uw.   and   Iheime  in   several  ra.in\ftt»ftoi\*  \o  ft*  ^< 


PortM 
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2.  The  Street  ofMenwy  [named  Street  of  the  Fnrum  aa  far  aa  the 
Temple  of  Fortiim),  from  the  Forum  to  the  N.  aitremity  of  the 
town ;  3.  The  street  leading  from  the  sea,  past  the  Theimffi  and  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  to  the  Porta  di  Nola  fdled  succesBively  the 
5ln!eE  of  the  Thermae,  Fortuna,  and  Koto):  i.  Slrada  delf  Ab- 
bortdama,  leading  appuently  fioin  the  Forum  to  the  Porta  del 
SarnOi  5.  Slrada  Stabiana,  from  the  Porta  di  Stabia  to  the  Porta 
del  Vaaurio.  —  Aoooiding  to  the  Jiew  Oppicial  AaaANOKKHNTS 
the  town  it  divided  into  nine  'licgioiia'  (Rcgionca)  by  the  four 
principal  streeta  connectine  the  gates  (Strada  dell'  Abbondsnza, 
Str.  della  Fortuna,  titr,  Stabiana,  and  another,  parallel  to  the  last 
but  not  yet  excavated).  Six  of  those  qnartere  have  been  wholly  or 
partly  exoavaied,  nii.  the  Mth,  Vllth,  and  Vlllth  to  the  W.  of 
tbe  8u.  Subiuia,  and  the  Ist,  Ilnd  (amphitheatre),  Vth,  and  LXth 
to  the  K.  or  it.  Each  region  is  subdivided  into  Jnmtac,  or  blooki 
of  hoaiei  boanded  by  four  streeta,  each  provided  with  a  number. 
Each  house  is  also  nambered.  Thus  'Ina.  VI.  8,  No.  5'  means  the 
honse  So.  b  in  the  eighth  insula  of  the  sixth  region.  Lastly,  the 
street*  of  each  region  are  numbered  (Vfu  prima,  seeunda,  etc.), 
while  the  Str.  Stabiana  is  entitled  the  'Cardo'  (line  through  the 
oelltre  from  N.  to  3,},  the  Str,  della  Fortnna  the  'Documanus 
Mijor'  (major  tranaverse  tine),  and  the  Str.  dell'  Abbondania  the 
'Decnmanns  Minor'  (minor  transverse  line).  The  older  names  of 
the  houses,  by  which  many  of  them  are  known,  were  generally 
ehosen  in  a  very  arbitrary  fashion ;  the  newer  namea  are  generally 
taken  from  signet-ringa  or  seals  found  in  the  intoriare. 

The  streeta,  bordered  by  pavement,  are  straight  and  narrow, 
not  above  24  ft.  In  breadth,  the  tiirrovrer  lanes  14  ft.  only.  They 
are  admirably  paved  with  large  polygonal  blocks  of  lava.  At  in- 
tervals, Bspeoially  at  the  corners,  are  plaoed  high  atepplng-slones, 
leadinf  from  one  side  of  the  pavement  to  the  other,  intended  for 
the  wnvenience  of  foot-passengers  in  rainy  weather.  The  waggoni 
have  left  deep  ruts  in  the  causeways,  which  do  not  exceed  4'/g  ft. 
in  width ;  and  the  horses'  hoofs  bave  made  impressions  on  the 
stepping  -  stones  over  which  they  were  obliged  to  pass.  At  the 
oomera  of  the  streets  ire  pubtie  fountains,  decorated  with  the  head 
of  ■  god,  a  mask,  or  aimilar  ornament- 
In  the  streeta  are  fregnenUy  seen  notices  painted  In  red  let- 
tecs,  referring  generally  to  the  election  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties,  and  rouommending  some  paiticular  individual  as  aidile  or 
duumvir.  Trade-signs,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  are  very 
rare.  On  the  other  hand  an  occasional  'phallus'  ia  seen,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  the  evil  eye;  and  one  or  two  large  snakea, 
the  emblems  of  the  Lares,  the  gods  of  the  hearth  and  of  cross- 
WKys,  are  very  common.  StUMOBd  walls  ate  olten  wj-Hfct^ ■«\.'Ca 
graffitli.  cr  toiiglily  tentehed  drswiTigsreseinWingl^nwe'wv'CJi.: 
oar  'Street  Arabs'  etiU  ilelijflit  to  dei-or»le  blalA  Bwvtaoca. 


Tbo    houses    are    gliKhtly    built   of 
(Binnll  Btqlies  ooniolictitod  with  .        ~  '  '         ' 

[larticuUrly  the  corner  pilUrs,  of  btoulu  of  etopa.  The  hagtf- 
and  patehed  character  of  (he  Donatructioa  le  aocninited  for  by  thei' 
eartliguake  of  63.  The  numeroiia  well-preaened  stsircaaes  prove 
that  the  houses  must  UDiformly  h&ve  possessed  a  second  and 
liaps  also  a  Cliird  story.  TheES  upper  portions,  oonsitting  chiefly 
of  wood,  have,  with  a  Hin^le  exception  (p.  US),  been  destnyadl 
by  the  rod-hot  snoriie  of  the  eruption. 

Shofs.  In  traversi[ig  the  streets  of  Pompeii, 
serve  a  difference  between  the  various  houses,  which  vers  sbopt' 
(tabemne)  or  dwelling-houses  aecordln^  as  their  rooms  are  tum6d  Mt 
or  from  tbe  street.  Tha  fonner  belonged  to  the  large  dveUlDg-honseM 
and  vrere  let  to  meichantB  and  shopkeepers.  In  the  same  way  as  tbv 
gtouod-floote  of  the  palazii  io  Naples  are  ooDupied  by  sbops  i 
tha  present  day.  These  shops  were  generally  In  no  way  aonneHai> 
with  the  baf^k  part  of  the  house,  and  presented  their  whola  frcm-J!, 
tage  to  the  street,  from  whicb  they  couid  be  separated  by  1  ' 
wooden  doors.  Many  of  the  shop-tables,  covered  with  iaaible|t 
and  once  fitted  up  with  large  earthen  vessels  for  the  sate  oc^ 
wine,  oil,  eto. ,  are  still  preserved.  At  the  hick  of  the  shm 
there  was  oooaslonally  a  semnd  rooni,  probably  ocoapied  by  thK 
Bbopkoeper,  who  in  other  cases  mnst  have  lived  in  the 
part  of  the  house,  or  in  a  different  part  of  the  town. 


retail   traftlo 

vened,  it  was   flanked   by  bare   walls,  adorned   here   and 

with  a  painting.  The  abseni^e  nf  glass  forme  one  of  the  chtofl 
dJffereneos  between  an  ancient  and  a  modern  dwolllng.  Th<t 
ancients  therefore  coDoenttated  their  domestic  life  in  the  interior 
of  their  houses,  which  presented  to  the  street  a  blank  « 
as  few  openings  as  possible  ,  and  these  oovered  with  an  iroi 
grating.  A  distinot  idea  of  this  mode  of  building,  so  different 
from  that  of  the  present  day ,  and  without  parallel  except  1i 
some  Oriental  countries,  is  best  nbtained  in  the  more  re«eotly 
excavated  and  better  preserved  streets  between  the  Forum  utS 
the  Subian  Street,   and  to  the  E.  of  the  ' 

Plam  of  the  Hodsbs.  The  dwelUng-hnosas  nf  Pompeii  varjf 
greatly  i[i  eine,  and  have  obviously  been  very  differently  fitted  a 
in  BGCordanoe  with  the  nature  of  the  situation,  or  the  mearu  n 
taste  of  their  owners.  Their  chief  peoutiarity  is  the  Internal  eom^ 
which  provided  the  surrounding  ohamberB  with  light,  and  * 

'  uDmmunication  between  them.    Most  of  tha  PompeW 
of  the   wealthy  middle   class   are   entered   from   I" 
uarniw  pAESago  (ocsltbulum)  leading  ti 


rbiah  Is  surrounded  by  a  cii-.'eieiV  ^asMii^B,  -Hifti  \\i«  <mpl« 
...  .      .  .-     ^.^ "Ao^ 


r  reservoir  for  rain-waler.  in  '.^le  oewwe,  T\se^Mi\* 
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eut  as  a  gaiden.  SnmetimeB,  ho'wevor,  tbers  is  a  QowoT-gftrdcii 
fiyllfia),  siiriounded  by  coin  nine,  beyond  tlie  perletyle.  At  the  back 
Ot  the  pBrietyle  are  generally  seTeral  business  contna,  called  aci. 
Aiound  theae  p'rineipal  aiisTtnieats ,  in  which  tlie  inagniflcenoe 
of  the  house  is  oonoentratad ,  are  si^)atBd  the  sleBjiing  and  est- 
iDg-roaai«,  slaves'  rooma,  kitchen,  aellai,  etc.  The  nppec  flooT 
-wan  destined  principally  for  the  slaves.  Host  ot  the  apartments 
■re  vary  email ,  but  the  faciily  vrorked  and  spent  moit  of  their 
time.  In  the  light  and  airy  eourCa, 

TliE  leaon.itruclion  of  a  couiplele  linage  In  Itn  iiriglnal  riirm  wanlil 
bs  moil  IntarePtine  and  Initmctive.  but  bu  nut  yet  been  carrioa  out. 
(A  (wl  nixlcl  la  b>  be  Been  at  Ibe  Mu90i<m  nf  Nanlu.  g.  74.) 

Dbooration.     Marble    la   rarely   i 
domeUle  arnhitecture  of  Pompeii ,    th 
flonfltiuGted  of  tuffstone  or  brioka,   cemented  by  mortal.   Th^  tnvcll. 
wall*  aud  roliiinna  vrere  then  BOTored  with  atu&ra,  -wVWa  ^<nivCo.& 
plaee  of  marble,  and  afforded  ample  sonpe  for  AeiwiTattNe  ^lAWciwt,. 
It  is  ia  ftcl  bardly  possible  to  imaglno   a   g,nVM  " """ 

/w;/  ui.    Tib  Edition. 
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cleeonted  town  than  Fompeij  maet  hHTS  been.  The  lower  halTea  of 
the  oolumns  are  generally  red  or  yellow,  the  capitals  tastefnlly 
piloted  ;  the  walU,  too,  where  undecoiated,  are  painted  with  bright, 
and  almost  glaring  oolnurs ,  rliieHy  red  and  yellow  ,  hsrmaDlning 
well  with  the  hrilliincy  o(  a  soul  hern  sun.  The  centre  of  the  walls 
la  generally  ocoupied  by  a  painting  anconnected  with  the  others. 
The  best  of  those  were  removed  to  tKe  mnseuin  at  Naples,  before 
they  had  Buffered  from  eipoBore  to  the  elements;  many,  however, 
of  those  left  merit  inepention.  The  Boenes  present  a  uniformly  soft, 
erotic  nharai'.ter,  currasponding  tu  the  peaceful  and  pleami re-seeking 
taste  of  the  age  (camp.  Introd.,  p.  xixvill). 


L 


We  now  proueed  to  describe  the  different  streets  and  bnild- 
ings  ,  beK'tning  >''lth  the  Pobta  Hasina,  by  whiuh  we  eater  the 
town  on  arriving  from  the  station  (p.  1'23).  We  shall  then  proceed 
IcoDip.  Plan^  to  (he  Forum  and  first  explore  thence  the  streets  in 
the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  town  —  those  of  the  Fotuqi,  of  ttui 
Therms,  of  the  Tfercnlanenm  Qate,  and  of  the  Tombs.  Reinming 
to  the  ScnoU  Arclieolaglra,  we  shall  next  traverse  the  Vleolo  dl 
Mercurio  to  the  Strada  dl  Morcurio ,  (lien  follow  the  Str.  delU 
Fortuna  to  the  recently  excavated  quarter  near  the  paint  where  it 
intersootB  the  Stabian  street,  and  then  proceed  by  the  Stabian 
street,  orosaing  the  8tr.  degli  Aiigostali  and  the  Strada  dell'  Abbrni- 
danza,  to  the  Forum  Triangnlara  and  the  theatres.  Our  deenrlptian 
teiminateB  with  the  Ainphlthi!&(re.  The  chief  points  of  interest 
are  printed  in  heavier  type,  Tbose  who  are  pressed  Tor  time  htd 
better  omit  (he  Amphitheatre. 

Ths  Gdidib  uinaUy  cnndncl  tIbIIom  fniu  the  Poram  to  (be  B.  inM 
lh«  Strada  dell'  Abbonilania,  aail  lo  (bu  tbcatmi  and  [lie  AmpbithEalre, 
and  then  mlnni  tbroui;h  lUe  utr^et  of  the  Angnelalea  lo  the  Forlanft 
■  treet,  where  (her  keep  tbe<r  itock:  of  photncrapha  and  suDveDlii.  Thay 
nut  ibow  the  itreel  wbioli  li  nnw  in  coarae  of  being  Bioavated,  rannlar 

ond  with  the  Heieulaneum  Gale  and  (lie  Street  of  Tombi.    fhon  who' 

tnwD  are  recDCDmended  either  to  adopt  ^e  (ujlowint  plan,  or  to  txuoa 
one  for  tbcmaelTea  and  name  (o  Ibe  guide  lo  nider  the  places  tliey  ilBiirs 
to  lee.  Trevellerg  who  Intend  lo  dine  or  put  up  al  Ibe  Iir>le]  du  Snleil 
ohonld  vigil  Ik>^  Amphitheatre  laX. 

The  above-mentioned  Porta  Marina  is  a  vaulted  passage  under 
ancient  magazlaes,  which  have  been  built  over  in  modern  timet. 
The  street  here  ascend.i  rapidly,  lite  all  the  other  app reaches  to 
the  town,  which  lies  on  an  eminence.  The  passage,  l7'/j  ft.  in 
wld(h  and  75'/s  ft.  in  length,  "has  a  path  for  foot-pusengen  on 
the  left. 

On  (he  right  in  this  passage  ia  the  entrance  to  the  *l[nMlu&( 
which  contains  many  interesting  objects,  thouRh  none  of  irtlstiA 
tM/ae,  arranged  ill  three  rooms. 

•orf  ol4m.oyBeu™„"j."'    "  '  '  , 

/»  elMg  ease,  are  presorrad  taaU   oi  »*>ft^'.  ^'"»''=  >;a-\*»,  mA  ™« 


pnierving  tbe  flgurej  »nd  ittiludea  at  ttae  dsesued  nflsr  their  dulta- 
itniggle.    On  the  polDt  of  Ulgbt,  many  ot  tb«m  hid  dlvuh»l  themulrea 

™  hor  BHBer,  two  women,  ono  tall  and  elderly,  ud  the  other  yoanBiri 
a  man  lyine  an  lila  (ace;  and  a  man  lying  on  his  leR  side  with  rentrk- 
nMtj  weli-preaervcd  fealureB. 

There  are  alia  amphurK.  vttel,  rain-sponts,  ele.,  In  iBrracotts;  veatela 

The  VtA  Ma&ima  asoends  hence  In  s  etnlght  direction  to  the 
Forum,  being  boniided  by  s  w&ll  on  the  right,  and  b;  uninteresting 
shnpa  on  tha  left.  Behind  CheBH  are  a  number  of  houeee  recently 
eicav&ted,  but  preaanting  tittle  attraction. 

On  the  right  M  the  end  oF  the  Via  Marina  U  a  side'entranee  to 
the  Buihca  fPl   Gi)  b1     g     d  fiue      20  ft    1     g      d  B2ft. 

broad,  with  t  f  (  d  tow  d  th  ^  n  A  p  ge  round  the 
interior  co  ist  f  tw  ty-e  ght  bn  k  I  m  w  th  pitaU  of 
tnfa ;  the  p  i  th  *  t  w  p  b  hly  t  d  i  On  the 
walls  are  h  If  I  m  U  en  d  with  t  cr  At  th  end  of 
the  building  w      th      1         d  trlb  t     f  th    preaiding 

ma^Blrat  hi  h  was  p  b  biy  ppro  h  d  by  m  bl  teps.  In 
front  of  it  p  d     talf  tat  b  I  It    (perhaps  a 

priaon),  reached  by  a  staimase.  In  the  year  i9  (he  building  must 
obviooBly  have  been  undergoing  extonaiie  alterations. 

Alao  on  the  W,  eide  of  the  Forum,  lo  the  left  of  the  Via 
H&rlna,  U  situated  the  so-rolled  Temple  of  Taniu  (PI.  63). 
an  edillce  o(  very  early  origin,  but  restored  after  the  earthquake 
of  69.  The  temple  is  surrounded  by  a  apacioua,  irregular  quad- 
rangle, 177  ft.  long,  on  the  S.  aide  103  ft,  and  on  the  N.  aide 
109  ft.  broad.  As  the  aide  towarda  the  Focum  was  not  parallel 
with  ft,  the  waU,  in  order  to  present  the  eye  being  offended  by 
thia  irregnlarity.  was  furnished  in  the  interior  with  eight  buttressea 
St  intervals,  each  projecting  farther  than  the  last.  The  portico  is 
borne  by  forty-eight  columns,  originally  Ionic,  which  had  been 
nonverted  by  ineana  of  stucco  into  Corinthisn ;  but  thia  coating 
has  DOW  fallen  off.  The  Temple  itself  riaea  in  Che  centre  of  the 
oourt,  on  a  basement  65  ft.  in  length,  39  ft.  In  width,  and 
7'/2  ft.  in  height,  and  ia  approached  by  thirteen  steps.  Facing 
QieM  atanda  an  Altar,  with  an  inscription  of  the  donors ,  the 
qnatliorviii  of  the  town ,  and  atlll  bearing  traeea  of  its  former 
use  for  offerings  of  incenae.  To  the  right  in  the  colonnade  is  a 
n  import.  On  the  left,  opposite,  tattoM.  lA.  "fe* 
i  iltara,  were  placed  several  other  statue*  tmnowj,  -wVitXi  -"nei* 
"" — a  and  Hermaphrodite  foiind  \veie^.  T^e  »jem^\e  S-i-*'*' 
---•  '■■  a  CorinOiian  colonnnfte,  a.nA  Va.4  »  l«^''  ">^  ^ 
Si* 


r^lumiiB.  Within  the  vitatibiile  was  tho  shnne  where  Ihe  H^M 
of  the  gnddess  atomi  an  a  Infty  peileata]  A  murh  muCilMted  statue 
nf  Venus  was  found  here  Fine  viow  of  M  SantangHn  from  this 
paint.  —  Beliiiid  the  court  of  the  templa  ue  cbunhen  for  tiut 
priestesses,  ileoorated  with  paintings 

The  •Fomjn  [PI.  57,  Foro  tVpiIe)  formi  the  nentral  point 
of  the  town  (t09  ft.  aho^D  the  sea-leiel')  On  tlie  N.  aids,  de^ 
Ucbed,  stands  the  temple  of  Jupiter  [p.  133^,  tho  nther  aides 
are  enuioaed  by  an  araadc.  The  Artii,  or  open  space  In  tha 
centre,  515  ft.  in  length  and  lOT  ft.  in  breadth,  is  paved  wltk 
Urge  slabs.  Sin  streets  converKe  bere,  but  the  ferani  vna  pro- 
letted  against  tlie  trespass  of  riders  or  wa^goas  by  atone  plllan 
round  the  margins,  and  could  even  be  entirely  abut  off  by  gates; 
In  the  area  are  twouty-tno  bases  far  statues,  erected  in  honour 
of  emperorB  and  ether  liluitfloua  men.  five  of  which  (toor  oo  thv 
W.  aide,  one  at  the  R.K.  comer']  still  bear  Inoriptions,  dedloat- 
ed  (0  offlolala  of  high  rank,  the  duumviri  [similar  to  the  coasulti 
of  Itome^  and  qulnr^uennales  {^oensors]  of  the  tonn.  Tha  extan* 
sive  basements  on  tbe  S.  side  were  destined  tor  equestrian  alatDes)> 
most  of  the  pedestals  never  having  bean  oomplelBd.  The  coIohb 
oade  aurreunding  tho  Foruni  varies  in  breadth  from  .26  to  45  ft-, 
a  number  of  the  buildings  which  adjoin  it  having  beem  erMta4 
at  a  date  prior  (o  the  constraution  of  the  Forum.  Above  tlM> 
lower  colnnina  of  the  Doric  order  rose  a  second  series  of  tha  lunio,! 
thus  constituting  an  upper,  ouvered  passage,  approached  by'  stept^ 
several  of  which  are  still  preseived.  Tlie  whole  was  In  aa  uoAd- 
iabed  condition  at  the  time  wtien  the  town  was  destroyed ;  por- 
tions of  the  frieze,  cansistlni;  of  limestone,  placed  round  tbe 
colonnade,  are  still  In  a  rough  state;  on  the  S.  and  E.  aides 
ace  older  columns  of  tuffatone. 

To  the  right  of  the  Basilica,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Fonim,  ua 
situated  the  Trihuruili  (PI.  6(>],  tlicee  adjacent  chambers,  eaab 
with  a  semioironiar  extremity,  bandaomely  built  of  brick  Trhii^ 
vras  unce  covered  with  marble.  Their  nee  is  not  distinctly  aaeecfi 
tained;  but  tbey  Seem  to  have  been  minor  courts  of  justice.       ,*, 

To  tbe  left  of  the  tribunals  diverges  the  Street  of  the  Sehoolt^ 
pursuing  an  E.  direction  as  far  as  tbe  Forum  Tciatigulare  [p.  147)], 
The  excavated  bouses  are  aga.in  partially  covered  with  rubbishy 
and  therefore  devoid  of  interest. 

On  tbe  E.  side  of  the  Forum,  at  the  corner  of  the  handsoms 
Strada  deir  Abbondanza  [p.  144],  Is  a  square  hail,  euooequBlu' 
supposed  to  be  a  school.  „ 

On  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  street,  Forum  No.  1,  is  sltuatad' 

the  'ChalddiDiiiii  (Pi.  G2).  erected  by  the  priestoas  Eiaaadua,  oo^ 

perhaps  lined  is  an  exchange.    On  Ma&  Ciier.e  of  tbe  portico  faeto^' 

theFonim,   and  still    more   Siilly    D-iOt   ftie  cnWint*  \n  \.\ui.  HtR^ 

/iolJ' Abboadain.B,  may  be  read  tlie  StAiowini;^"**"?'-'^ 


Lueii  liUa  aaeerdns  publifa  nomine  niu  ct  M.  iVuniJitW  rrontnnia 
fili  chaicidicwn  tryptam  porliciis,  Concord/He  Augustae  Pittati  sua 
ptetMi/i  fecit  eadtmque  dediivifit.'  The  interior  ts  separated  from 
the  portico  by  a  namber  of  amali  ihambers,  which  were  used  as 
H  kind  of  magazine,  where  a  great  mimlier  of  marhle  alaba, 
destined  For  tlie  oompletlou  of  Ike  ediflre,  were  found.  In  the 
interior  is  an  open  cnnrt,  123  ft.  in  lengtli  and  62  ft.  in  width, 
(ince  siirraiinded  by  flfty'fnnr  (^olnmna  of  Parian  marble,  of  whlnh 
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No.  3,  aiijaoent,  is  the  Turin  [PI.  M),  where,  as  is  generally 
WHe»ed,  the  town-council  held  their  deliberations.  It  is  a  square 
tnfl,  65  ft.  long,  bS  ft.  broad,  with  hemicycliral  termination 
and  several  ntchos,  but  ^oatly  damaged. 

Opposite,  iHi  the  N.  side  of  the  Pornm  and  in  the  most  i^on- 
■ptnaous  part  of  it,  rises  the  "Tranple  of  Jnpltei  (PI.  60),  nn  a 
basement  fi'/i  f^-  '"  height.  At  the  time  of  the  eruption  It  was 
in  process  of  being  restored.  The  Pronaos  is  approached  by  eigh- 
teen HtepH,  and  baa  a  fafade  of  sfx  columns  with  three  on  each 
aide.  Apertnres  in  the  ground  admit  li^bt  to  the  undergroanii 
chambers,  which  were  uaeii  ss  a  magaiine  for  building  materials, 
having  originally  been  probably  &  tieaenry.  The  whole  length 
of  the  t«mple  is  118  ft.  Behind  the  Pronaos  is  the  ahrine,  with 
two  seileB  of  Ionic  colnmns,  eighC  in  each,  arranged  close  to  the 
painted  walla.  At  the  back  are  three  chambers.  At  the  farther 
end,  to  the  left,  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  basement  which 
bore  the  statne  of  the  god,  which  the  visitor  shnnld  not  omit  to 
Tirtt  as  it  flffonls  a  lino  •Panorama  nf  Pnmpelt ,  M.  &«ft\,Kh«Sj>, 
tte^aue  of  Quisisana,  and  the  chaiiY  ot  the  k(Bt\T\\Ti? 
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an  insDrlptlon  found  here  informs  ub,  the  HUndsrd  weighta  it. 
meuures  were  kept.  Then  follows  a  flight  of  eteps,  whjub  led 
Co  the  >.co9de,  and  formed  an  approach  to  the  Temple  of  Venua, 
Adjoining  the  latter  is  No.  29,  the  Eo-called  Letehe,  a  hall  ap- 
parently for  public  purposes.  Beyond  this  is  No.  28,  a  public 
ialTlna,  snd  then  Mo.  27,  a  building  which  from  its  narr 
gloomy  cells  appears  to  have  been  s  prison.  Farther  on,  the  Forum 
ia  bounded  by  a  nail.  In  front  of  it,  adjoining  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  ia  a  Triumpluil  Areh, 

A.t  the  E.  end  of  the  FoTiim ,  adjoining  the  Curia,  atanda  . 
the  so-oalled  *TBmp]e  of  AnsuBtiu  (PI.  58),  sometimes  named 
the  fnnlAeon,  an  edifice  whose  object  is  Involied  in  mystar]'.  | 
In  front  of  it  are  pedestals  for  statues;  on  the  exterior,  shops  , 
possibly  Duoupied  by  money-changers.  The  building  is  entered 
by  two  doors  (Noa.  7  and  8).  The  interior  consists  of  a  rectaa- 
gular  court,  122  tt.  in  length  and  80  ft.  in  width.  The  walla 
are  decorated  with  frescoes  (those  to  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
the  best  preserved,  represent  Argna  and  lo,  t'lyEses  and  Pene- 
lope). The  court  was  still  unflnished  when  the  catastrophe  tooh 
place;  it  was  destined  to  be  enclosed  by  a  colonnade,  but  the 
limestone  slabs  of  the  pavement  have  been  laid  on  the  N.  and  V.  '- 
aides  only,  while  on  the  other  aides  the  enclosure  is  formed  by  ' 
blocks  of  tufa.  A  dodecagon  ia  formed  in  the  centre  by  twelve 
pedestals  for  statues.  To  the  right  are  eleven  chambers  simply 
painted  red;  at  the  eiCremity  is  an  exit  into  a  back  street.  Ta 
the  left  ia  one  of  the  principal  outlets  to  the  Street  of  the  Au- 
gustales  (named  after  this  edifice).  On  the  B.  side,  opposite  as 
aa  we  enter  the  building,  rises  the  shrine.  On  the  principal  pedes- 
tal Btood  the  statoe  of  the  emperor,  in  the  side  niohes  Livla  ani 
DruEua  (hece  replaced  by  copies).  To  the  left  of  this  shrine  wai 
another  with  an  altar,  which  perhaps  was  employed  in  the  oele- 
bration  of  the  saurificlal  banquets;  the  gallery  by  the  lateral 
wall  Is  believed  to  have  been  aa  orchestra.  To  the  right  a  larger 
apartment,  containing  stands  of  masonry  with  a  slight  inclination, 
and  furnished  with  gutters  below  to  carry  off  blood  or  water, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kitchen.  The  whole  eslabllahment  was 
probably  used  by  the  college  of  Auguetales.  The  arcangemenU 
resemble  those  of  the  Serapeum  at  Pozzuoli  (p.  97). 

Adjacent  to  the  Temple  of  Augustus  rises  a  Trlump^i  Arek 
of  brick,  now  divested  of  its  m-arble,  which  here  forms  the  boujLd- 
ary  of  (he  Forum.  Under  it  begins  the  STBEBt  op  fUB  Foack. 
which  we  now  follow  (called  in  its  prolongation  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  p.  139).  The  first  transverse  street  immediately  beyond 
the  Triumphal  Arch  is  that  of  the  Augustales.  At  the  corner  li  » 
re/ief  irltb  Bgutcs  o!  two  men  oanjtos  a  wine-jnr,  being  the  sign 
■^  wiiie-merehant.  Farther  on,  a  \UUe  W  ijne  ni^*.,  H  tha  de- 
Waftbe  objeets  sold  by  (he  g.iidea  (pp.  \U,  Vi^S^- 
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No,  1,  >t  the  oomer  of  the  next  croBs-etceat,  is  t1ie  Temple 
of  Fortima  (PI.  49),  erented  nnPoidinB  to  Iha  iiiscription  by  M. 
TuUiuB  duTliiK  the  lelgii  of  AugnaCoB.  It  Is  spprosohed  by  thir- 
teeostepa;  length  79  ft.,  breadth '29  fC.  Twn  partnlt-BtstiisB  found 
in   the  Cella   ire  believed  to  have  belonged  to  tba  Qena  TuUli. 

At  the  entrauoe  to  the  Street  of  Mercury  rises  a  Briek  ArtA, 
on  whiah  the  pipes  of  a  water-conduit  are  visible.  It  wss  once 
BunnouDted  by  the  bronie  stMoe  of  Nero  mentioned  at  p.  72. 

We  now  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Stoada  uhllk  Trskb. 
No.  2,  on  the  left,  is  the  entrinoe  to  the  •Thermw  (PI.  39], 
which  Dcoiipy  nearly  a  whole  insula,  i.  t.  the  apace  anolnied 
by  four  streets  -.  breadth  IGI  it. .  depth  172  ft.  The  exterior  wu 
Burrounded  by  shops,  whiuh  had  no  connection  with  the  interior. 
EntiancoB  six  in  number.  A  grant  part  of  the  eBtablishment 
is  now  employed  bb  maRazineE,  and  the  publia  are  admitted  to 
one  half  of  the  actual  baths  only,  A  p«BSage  leads  first  to  the 
chamber  for  undreBsing  (apodyltrium) ,  37  ft.  Iohr,  21  ft.  wide, 
md  surrounded  by  benahes.  Beyond  this  is  the  cold  bath  (frigi- 
darium),  a  rotunda  with  four  niches.  The  vault  above  was  pro- 
vided with  a  glass  window.  In  the  centre  ia  the  basin ,  14  ft. 
in  diameter,  with  a  marble  led^e  aurcniinding  it.  From  the  un- 
dreeslog  room  to  Che  right  the  warm  bath  (tepidarium)  is  enter- 
ed, an  apartment  3'2  ft.  in  length,  17^3  ft.  in  breadth.  A  frieie 
rnnning  round  it  is  furnished  »tCh  niches  for  depoei ting  elothes  and 
articles  of  the  toilet,  and  is  supported  by  Hgures  of  Atlas  in  terra- 
cotta. The  vaulting  was  richly  decorated,  partly  with  Btunco  figures 
In  TaUef.  This  chamber  was  heated  by  means  of  a  large  braiier 
of  bronxe.  Adjacent  is  the  hot-air  bath  IcuUdarium  or  aaiiatorium), 
t&  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  broad.  A  niche  at  the  end  aoataina  a  marble 
buin  tor  washing  the  hands  and  faiie  with  cold  water;  it  bears 
ui  inscription  recording  tlkat  it  was  erected  at  a  oost  of  S'260 
Besterces  (39J.  sterling).  At  the  other  end  is  the  basin  for  warm 
baths.  The  apartment  had  double  walls  and  floor,  between  which 
the  steam  diffused  Itself.  -_  The  baths  also  possessed  an  exten- 
sive colonnade,  now  oonverted  into  a  garden,  besides  several 
other  chambers  and  batbs  fur  women,  noue  of  which  are  at  present 
open  to  the  public. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  Themiie,  Ins.  VI.  8,  No.  b,  is  the 
*Hcnue  of  the  Tra^o  Foet  (PI.  38),  one  of  the  most  elegant  in 
Pompeii,  so  called  from  two  representations  found  In  the  tablinuni 
—  a  poet  reading,  and  a  theatrical  rehearsal  (which,  together  with 
beautiful  paintings  of  subjects  from  the  llUd ,  are  now  in  the 
museum  at  Naples);  but  it  was  more  probably  the  houae  of  a 
goldsmith,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  trinkets  discovered.  Itv  \b« 
adjoining  shop.  This  Is  represented  by  BmVwm  \tt  'W*  'Vasfl.'Vivi'i 
of  PiiDi;jeff' as  the  dwelling  of  Gliu-oua.  Onl^d  ^.tae'iWA  ^*a  *  ^o«> 
in  mosiie,    w/lft  lie  iuaoripCion  'Cava  Cauem  S^?.ft'5^.  -no-c  Nw.  '>»» 
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Museum  at  Naples.  The  peristyle  of  seyen  eolumns  is  closed  at 
the  back  by  a  wall,  on  which  is  a  small  shrine  of  the  Lares.  In 
a  room  to  the  left  of  the  latter,  Venus  and  Cupid  Ashing,  and  the 
deserted  Ariadne.  In  the  triclinium  on  the  right,  Yonth  and  maiden 
looking  at  a  nest  containing  Cupids,  Theseus  abandoning  Ariadne, 
and  Diana  with  Orion  (?). 

We  continue  to  follow  the  Strada  delle  Terme.  Ins.  VI.  6, 
No.  1,  beyond  the  cross-street,  on  the  right,  is  the  Hoofte  of  Fansa 
{y\.  37;  DomuB  Cn.  AUei  Nigidi  Mai),  one  of  the  largest  in 
Pompeii,  occupying  a  whole  insula,  319ft.  long  and  124  ft.  broad. 
It  comprises  sixteen  shops  and  dwellings,  facing  the  different  streets. 
On  the  threshold  was  found  a  mosaic  with  the  greeting  ^Salyb\ 
This  house  affords  a  normal  specimen  of  a  palatial  residence  of 
the  imperial  epoch ,  complete  in  all  its  appointments :  atrium, 
tablinum,  peristyle,  obcus  (to  the  left,  adjacent,  the  kitchen 
with  the  snakes),  and  lastly  the  garden  or  Xystus.  Comp.  Ground- 
plan,  p.  129. 

We  next  turn  to  the  right  towards  the  Porta  di  Ereolano.  At 
the  picturesque  comer  opposite,  Ins.  VI.  3,  No.  20,  is  a  tavern, 
the  street  to  the  left  of  which  leads  to  the  gate.  This  w.as  a 
business  street,  and  contained  few  handsome  dwelling-houses. 

On  the  left  is  a  house  fitted  up  as  a  Library,  containing  an 
extensive  collection  of  archaeological  works  on  Pompeii,  and  for 
the  reception  of  students  supported  by  government  (Scuola  Ar- 
cheologica). 

On  the  right,  Ins.  VI.  2,  No.  4,  is  the  House  of  Salluft  (PI.  33 ; 
l)omu8  A,  Cos8,  Libani),  with  gaily  painted  atrium,  behind  which 
are  the  tablinum  and  a  small  irregularly-shaped  garden,  with  a 
dining-room  (triclinium)  in  the  corner.  Instead  of  a  peristyle, 
this  house  contains  a  small  court  enclosed  by  pillars,  to  the  right 
of  the  atrium,  and  styled,  though  without  good  reason,  the  Venereum. 
On  the  wall  opposite,  *Actseon  converted  into  a  stag,  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  own  dogs. 

No.  6  is  a  Bake-house,  with  ovens  and  different  mills  for 
grinding  the  corn.  The  latter  were  probably  turned  by  asses,  or 
in  some  cases  by  slaves.  —  At  the  comer  of  the  street  is  a  foun- 
tain ,  and  behind  it  a  cistern. 

Some  of  the  houses  on  the  left,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  occu- 
pied by  the  town ,  had  several  stories ,  and  large  vaults,  used  as 
magazines. 

A  large,  open  hall  to  the  right,  Ins.  VI.  1,  No.  13,  was  a  kind 
of  Custom-House  (PI.  27),  where  a  number  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures were  found,  one  of  which  had  been  stamped  in  the  Capitol 
at  Home. 

No.  10,  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  ri^ht,  is  the  House  of  the 
Sur^/eon  (PI.  26),  so  called  from  a  coivsvdeT«\Ae  wwKvfect  sjkl  ^va^c&I 
instrnmenta  found  here.     It  is  TemaT\La.\)Ve  tot  \V&  \$^^%kw^  ^^- 
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Btructioti  uf  limestone  blouks  Jtodi  Che  river  8>rnn,  itiiil  is  probably 
till!  mast  anuiuiit  lioii-ie  in  tbe  town.  We  ae,%l  reanli  Hd.  7,  on 
the  light,  the  estenaiTe  Houb<  of  the  Vtilata  LPl.  35). 

No.  3,  OD  the  left,  opposite,  la  >  large  Tasem,  with  a  phalliia 
towards  the  attest,  inlenaed  to  avert  the  evil  eyo.  It  oontaiiia  Im) 
wrine-tablee,  and  hae  in  entnuiw  for  waggona.  From  the  uham- 
bera  at  the  back,  ai  well  as  frata  the  pieneding  and  fallowing 
hoiuee  on  this  aide,  a  cliiLrmiug  glimpae  la  obtained  of  the  bay 
with  the  Island  of  Capri;  near  tW  land  ia  the  piMnresque  little 
Tocky  taland  of  Itevlgliano ;  to  the  right  is  Torre  dell'  Anminzlita. 
.  No.  2,  on  the  right,  ia  another  tivern,   and  beyond  it  ia  the 

P«lU  di  Broolana  (liiH  ft.  above  tbe  aea-levei;).    To  the  light  of 
the  gate  ia  the  approach  to  the  *TD^Fn  Wall,  vhinh  may  be  listted 
for  the  aaku  of  the  vien,     Tbe  wall  ia  2U43  yds.  In  oi^ou^lfB^enl^e. 
ind   con&ifita  of  an   Oaler  and  inner  wall,    the   intervening  apsoe 
being  Hlled  with  earth.    The  height  of  the  external  wall  vnriea  an- 
il     cordjng  to  the  ground  from  'J5  to  33ft.,  the  internal  being  nnl- 
formly  ti  ft.  higher.     Being  conatrDcted  in  aeverol  very  dlRerent 
L       atylea,  It  obvloualy  datee  froiD  aevetal  diatin'^t  perinda.     The  older 
pirti«  bailt  of  large  blocks  of  tufa  and  limestone,  while  the  more 
ler.etit  ounaista  chieQy  of  concrete  |  small  pieces  of  lavs  conBOlidated 
with  cement).      The  dUTerence  between  these  kinds  of  building 
l|      nill  be  obaerved  near  this  giite.    At  a  Inter  period,  perhaps  during 
the  SonialWar,   it  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  towers. 
Ducing  the   unditturbed  peace  of  the  Imperial  period,    the  walla 
on  the  side  Wwards  the  eea  were    probably  removed,    and  their 
Bite   built   ovDT.     The  tiate  of  Herculsneum  ia  one  of  the  more 
l|      reueat  etniotnres.  It  conaista  of  three  series  of  arches,  of  whii'li  the 
central  and  largest  has  fallen  in.   The  depth  of  the  passage  ia  dtl  ft. 
Outside    this   gate    lay    a    considerable   euburb,     the    Pagui 
Auymiua  Fclic,    bo  named   in   honoor    of  Auguatua.     One  atreet 
of  this  only  baa  been  partially  escavated;    but  seveial  others  di- 
''      veiled  from  it  on  eai;h  side.    This  is  the  so-called  *8trMt  of  th« 
II       Iimibl  tStrada   del  Sqnlcri),   the  gteat  military  road  from  Capna 
H      to  Naples,  Herculaiieum,  Pompeii,  and  Ke^t^io.  The  anulent  Roman 
I'       custom  of  burying  the  dead  by  the  side  of    a  high  road  ia  well 
f       known.      It  has  been  aarettninBd  that  rows  of  graves,  similar  to 
those  discovered  here,  eiist   beyond  the  other  gates   also.     The 
.       Street  of  Tombs  is  in  point  of  situation  the  most  beautiful  part 

nf  the  town. 
I  On  the  right.  No.  1,  is  a  large  anflniahed  pedestal. 

I  On  the  left.  No.  1,  ia  flie  Tomi  of  ftrfnim  (PI.  23),  a  recess 

II  with  seats.    It  hoB  been  said  that  this  was  a  sentry-box,  and  that 

I      Che  Aeleton  found  in  it  was  that  of  the  sentinel  wtiQ  «^'^te^&  M. 

L     bMIloW;  but  this  ia  a  mere  Notion. 

|M_^J«fi.  2,  a  semiiihi'iihT  seat  -willi  the  IotoXj  «1  *«  ^«w(vA 

■ 


J 
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L.  No.  4,  'Tomb  of  Mfmiia  [PI.  20'] ;  in  front  a  ae»t  likE 
sbove,  with  the  inBciiption;  'Mamiat  Pablii  flUfie  sacerdoli  pil- 
bUcae  iocaa  lepuUarat  dotal  decvTionum  decrelo'.  At  the  bv.k,  bd' 
cilaaed  by  a  low  wall,  is  the  coLumbarium,  with  niches  for  clneniT 
iiTiiB.  A  solitary  cypress  adorns  the  tomb.  The  view  faenee  of  the 
bay  and  the  moDntains  of  CaEtellamate  is  singalarly  beautiful.  —  On 
B  street  diverging  to  the  right,  fto.l,  Utha  Tomb  of  Terentius{Pl.  18). 

Farther  on,  on  the  right,  No.  6,  is  the  Tomb  of  Ifce  OarUmiU 
(PI.  m%  so  called  bom  its  deoaratione^  name  unknown.  K.  No.  9, 
a  tomb  with  open  reeess  and  seat. 

On  the  left  ia  the  Bo-Mllod   ViUn  of  Ciwro  (PI.  13),    i  , 
covered  up.  The  buttrBBsaa  still  visible  belong  to  a  (wlonnade  whloh 
ran  parallel  to  the  street. 

R.  Nos.  10  and  11,  two  shops.  No.  12,  House  of  the  Motah 
roiitmns  (PI.  14),  very  dilapidstBd,  The  entrancB  leads  flrat  Into 
a  gnrdeu,  at  the  end  of  nhioh  is  a  leness  Inlaid  with  mosala,  awt 
nsed  as  a  fountain;  to  the  left  ia  a  court  with  a  private  chapel  tni 
altac.    The  two  staircases  ascended  to  the  upper  Boor. 

On  the  left,  beyond  the  villa  of  Oioaro,  several  handsome  m 
uments  will  be  observed  :  No.  16,  that  otStrriUn  (PI.  11).  No.  17, 
that  of  Scaurut  (PI.  10),  with  reliefs  in  Btur.oo,  representing  gladia- 
torial uombats,  but  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  The  columbarium 
contains  niches  for  the  urns. 

Lin  the  right  is  a  long  arcade,  at  the  bank  of  whinh  there  w 
shops.  From  the  skeleton  □(  a  mule  fonnd  here  it  has  bsen 
suggested  that  this  was  a  resort  of  peasants  on  markel^days.  In  tha 
last  shop  is  a  stave,  the  upper  part  of  which  consisted  of  earthen- 
waie  vessels  fitted  together.  —  Farther  on  are  several  ancient  tombf 
of  limestone  discovered  in  1872,  belonging  to  the  remote  OsnaK 
period,  when  the  dead  were  buried  instead  of  being  bnrned,  and 
when  painted  vessels  of  terracotta  were  interred  with  them.  — 
street  whieh  diverges  here  is  still  uuexcavated. 

On  the  right  are  several  Tulned  tombs,  the  first  of  whioh  it 
supposed  to  have  been  an  wtnnum,  or  plane  of  cremation. 

L.  No.  18,  a  uUcular  monument,  name  unknown. 

L.  No.  20,  •Tom6o/"t*<  Aupujlolti  OilMnliu*  tftifn(m(Pt.8)!" 
below  the  inaoription  is  repreaented  the  bisetlium  (seat  of  honon^' 
aecorded  him  in  recognition  of  his  liberality. 

B.  No.  37,   *Tomb  of  the  Libeita  family  (PI.  7),  of  traverHnij. 
and  well-preserved,  with  inscriptions.    Beyond,   to  the  right,  I 
several  ruined  tombs,  with  inscriptions  partially  preserved. 

L.  Nu.  22,  *Tomi  of  Haevaleia  Tyihe  (Pi.  5),  with  ohambw^ 
for  cinerary  urns.  The  deceased  was  a  freedwoman,  who,  a^ 
oordins  to  the  inscription,  destined  this  tomb  tor  hereelf  ant 
C.  MuiiatiaB  Faustiis,  chief  official  of  this  (quarter  of  the  lomt, 
iri  for  tbelr  freednien ;  a  relief  Via\<)W  ieIct*  ta  ftna 
ttion  of  the  tomb ;   on   the  lotl  alio  ia  fto  XiSaifflWm, 
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gieteiial  seat  of  Mnnatius.  on  tlie  right  s  vessel  entering  the  hir- 
bout.  a  symbol  of  human  life.  Fjo.  '23  vas  a  Triclinium  for  ban- 
queta  in  hononr  of  the  dead. 

No.  24,  Tilla  a(  DiomBdoi  [PI.  1},  sTbitrailly  so  called  rrom 
the  opposite  tomb  of  the  family  of  Arriua  Diomedea  (Pi.  2).  The 
•rrangemeuC  ot  this,  like  that  of  other  villas,  differs  conslderkbly 
from  that  of  the  urban  dwellings.  A  flight  of  steps  vricli  two  col- 
umns laida  at  once  to  the  poriatyla  of  fourteen  Doric  eolumns, 
whenoe  the  bith  is  entered  to  the  left.  Opposite  are  temoea,  which 
rise  atiove  the  second  and  lower  portion  of  the  house.  The  garden, 
107  ft.  square,  with  a  ttisin  for  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  is  sui- 
rannded  by  a  eolonnade.  From  the  terrace  a  stalraase  descend!  to 
the  left  (another,  fYom  the  entranee  from  the  street,  to  the  right"). 
Below  this  colonnade ,  on  three  sides,  lies  a  vaulted  cellar  which 
merits  ■  visit ,  lighted  by  small  apertures  above .  and  appioaohed 
by  staircases  descending  at  each  end.  Seventeen  bodies  of  women 
and  children,  who  had  provided  themselves  with  food,  and  songht 
protection  in  this  vault  against  the  erujjtion,  were  found  here.  But 
impsipabie  ashes  penetrated  through  the  openings  into  the  interior, 
and  too  late  the  ill-fated  party  endeavoured  to  escape.  They  were 
found  with  their  heads  wrapped  up,  half  buried  by  the  aahes.  The 
iinpreision  made  on  the  anhes  by  a  girl's  breast  is  now  in  the 
museum  at  Naples.  The  probable  proprietor  of  the  house  was 
found  near  the  garden-door  (now  walled  up),  with  the  key  in 
hia  huid;  beside  him  was  *  liave  with  money  and  valuables. 


I  We  now  retrace  our  steps  by  the  same  route  to  the  Qate  ul 

Beroulaneum  and  the  Seuola  Archeologica  (p.  136^,  whence  we 
enter  the  Vicela  di  Mermrki  (_Via  J'riina,  between  Ins.  VI.  1  and 
Ins.  Vl.  3),  the  transverse  street  (o  the  left. 

'  The  third  street  intersecting  tlie  latter  at  right  angles  Is  the 

important  Stradii  dl  Harcnrio  (Via  Bexta),  Icadiug  freru  the  town- 
wall  to  the  Fotum,  and  deriving  its  name  from  a  Fountain  with  a 
Mercury's  head  immediately  on  the  right.  We  now  turn  to  the 
left  towards  the  town-wall. 

Nos.  G  and  T  (Ins.  VI.  9^  on  the  opposite  (E.)  side  are  the 
Hoiue  of  Castor  and  PoUus:  (Pi.  46  ;  Domua  Cn.  Coelroni  Etiiychi), 

I       (xuuuting  of  two  diatinst  houses,  but  oonneoted.    No,  T  is  ainiplu 

I  and  homely.  It  is  connected  witb  the  neighbouiing  house  by  a 
large  peristyle,  adorned  with  paintings  all  round ;  at  the  end  is  a 

I  basin  for  a  fountain  i  beyond  it  is  a  ball.  From  the  peristyle  the 
atrium  of  the  other  house  is  entejed  to  the  left,  beyond  which 
SIB  the  tablinum  and  a  garden  with  iarariuni.     The  best  Qie&en«A. 

L     e^the  freseoea   ia   one  of  Apollo  and  Das^iiB  \n  a  tiMim  \n  '&i'»- 

^^^|^Ul0  garden, 

^^^Egker  oa,   Nos.   5-3,    fibuae   of  tlve    CentauT    *,?\-   !*S)"^^  '^'» 
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different  houses,   cannei^teil  by  a  dnor.     No.  Fi  has  an  anderground 
dwelling,   tho  vaulting  of  which  has  fallen  In, 

Adjateiit,  No.  2,  ■Hoiue  of  MelasgeT  (VI.  U).  WitMil  tfce 
donmay,  to  the  right,  Mercury  handing  a  pnrse  to  Fnitnnt.  The 
dahly  daeorali>d  atriuui  contaiEis  a  marble  tahle.  borne  by  grit' 
fine.  Contrary  to  the  naiial  arraTi^ement,  the  perletyle  does  not  Ife 
behind,  but  to  the  left  of  the  atrinm.  ThU  is  the  flneat  peristyle 
whioh  bAB  been  disRovered  »t  Pompeii,  being  7.1  ft.  tn  lengrth,  uiA 
60  ft.  tn  breadth.  The  portinus  is  bniBB  by  twenty-four  colmniw 
(lower  part  red,  npper  white),  and  adorned  by  a  graceful  fountain. 
Adjoining  the  peristyle  at  the  bar.k  is  an  refills,  enclosed  on 
three  Biiles  by  twelve  yellow  painted  columns.  Tiie  ft'esooei  are 
>Jso  yeilow ;  among  them,  to  Ilia  right,  a  young  Satyr  startling  a  BtO- 
r.hsnte  with  i  anske.  To  the  left  of  the  iMus  is  a  hall  with  fn 
nn  the  trsnsveree  wall  to  the  left,  the  Judgment  of  Paris 

We  tetnrn  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Ins.TT.  7f 
.No.  23,  Haatc  of  Apollo  (Pi.  13;  Domia  A.  Berfnalei  CotmrnmUJ, 
so  named  fmm  the  nniDerons  representations  of  that  god  whloli 
found  here.  Behind  the  tablinum,  a  fountain  of  a  grotesque  s 
To  the  right  is  an  adjoining  oourt,  at  the  end  of  which  ts  a  halrf- 
same  Bleeplng-nhnmber  (for  tTfo  beds!;  on  the  eitemal  wdl  faW. 
Inndsoape  with  a  Bacchanalian,  and  a  mosttic  of  AchilleE  in  Scyrntf; 
among  the  weapons  which  Ulyesee  offers  him  is  a  shield,  on  wfafAli 
Achillea  and  Chiron  are  represented. 

Ho,    18,    Svuw  of  the   Wounded  Admits  (PI.   45;  Bmtnu 
AttUlni).     In  the  Xystus,  to  the  right,  a  fresco,  above  llfe-Eize, 
'Adonis  wounded,  tended  and  bewailed  by  Venus  and  Cupids;  at 
the  sides,  Aohilles  and  Chiron.     In   a   room  to   the   left  of 
Xystus,  'Toilet  of  the  He  nn  aphrodite". 

Gontlnaing  to  follow  the  Strada  di  Mercurio,  we  next  observe 
on  the  left,  opposite  the  fountain  mentioned  at  p.  139,  Ins.  VI.  ID, 
No.  1,  a  'Tavern;  towanU  the  street  is  a  table  cotered  with 
marble  and  a  fire-place,  A  door  leads  from  the  shop  to  the  left 
into  a  small  room  adorned  with  various  allusions  to  drinking^ 
a  waggon  with  a  wine-cask,  players  and  drinkers,  eatables,  ett. 
In  the  corner  to  the  left  a  soldier  is  being  served;  above  him' it 
scribbled :  'da  frldam  pnsiliDm'  [a  glass  of  cold).  To  the  tigkt 
two  other  ohambera.  out  of  the  first  of  which  a  door  leads  to  fllB 
neighbouring  house  No.  9,  the  Cain  del  Cinqw  Sclieletri  (so  eallefl 
from  the  five  skeletons  found  here),  which  was  perhaps  used  u 
a  lodj5ing-houEB. 

Proni  the  comer  of  the  Vic«lo  dl  Meronrio  a  digression  may  1» 

made  in  the  adjacent  street  to  the  left  to  the  Htmne  of  the  Lab^ltth 

(opposite  side  ol  first  side-street,  Immediately  to  the  left;  PI.  4*^, 

■  roomy  dwelling  with  two  atria;  iinn«5tt\  entianoe,  Ins.  VI,  It, 

A'u.  ,9,    second  door   No.  10.     In  the  ^aSBa^e  \eaa\\i%  \is  'Oi*  i_ 

"'J-Ze,    fmiiiediate!y    lo    tbn    left    anfl    opsn'raB  nxv  \.'ne  \»ttei,'"'«' 


window  nf  terracntU  with  six  small  aptrtiiree.  rosenililin^  piHoDii- 
holes.  In  the  room  beyond  tlie  periatylB,  to  tbo  left,  »  moBaio 
pavement:  Thaaeos  killinK  the  Minotaur  in  (be  LabyiijiCh.  Thu 
haiise  to  tliu  left  «ss  destined  for  the  menage ;  it  nonlsine  b  Hnely 
decorated  bath  witb  three  rootiiB,  and  a  Urge  bahe-houHe. 

Wb  now  return  to  the  Strada  di  Meronria. 

U.,  In«.VI.  a,  No.  23,  •floi«B  of  the  8maU  Fcunl<iln  tdeUa 
fontana  pieeoUt,  Pi.  41);  to  the  riRbt  of  the  entranoa  a  atairoase 
ueandii  to  the  2nil  donr.  At  tlie  end  of  the  hoiiHe  is  a  'Fniintsiir 
at  gaiiy  coloured  iDouic,  adorned  with  a  eiiioll  and  graceful  bromte  : 
Boy  with  a  Rooae  (a  copy,  original  at  Naples).  The  walls  ire  deoa- 
lated  with  lanilsvapes,  among  whl«h  ia  a  'Harbour  on  the  left. 

K.  No.  21,  Houne  of  the  Largt  Fountain,  at  Che  end  of 
•Hixiala,  is  s  mosaio  "Fountain  similar  to  the  aboie. 

R.  No.  20,  the  FaUonica  (^Pl.  40),  or  fuller's  esUbli«hnient. 
The  large  atrium,  borne  by  square  pillars  (on  one  of  whinb 
were  frescoes  alluding  to  the  fuller's  art,  now  in  Naples^  viae 
perhaps  covered  In  and  used  ae  a  maguino.  Aroiiod  It  arc 
chanibcra  for  the  workmen.  k\  the  enil  of  the  house  are  four 
baeina  on  dlCFerent  levels,  destined  for  waabing  the  cloths,  which 
nere  afterwards  stamped  with  the  feet  in  the  small  stands  to 
the  right.  One  egress  leads  to  Che  StraS/t  dtUa  FuUoniea.  Adjacent 
In  these  premises,  and  connected  with  them  by  a  door,  was  the 
dwelling-house  of  the  proprietor.   No.  21. 

L.,  InB.  VI.  10,  No.  6,  flouM  o/"  Pomponitw,  with  an  oil-mill 
to  (he  right  of  the  entrance. 

L.  No.  7,  Hou»e  of  W«  Anahor  (PI.  48),  named  after  an 
■nchat  in  mosaic  on  the  threshold,  a  spacious  dwetliug.  By  the 
tatiliaum  a  staircase  descends  to  a  porlatylo  on  the  level  of  the 
Strada  delta  Fortuna,   surrounded    by  a  crypCoporticus. 

R.,  lua.  VI.  8,  No,  14.  Burier's  Shop,  very  small.  In  the 
oentre  a  seat  for  customers  ■■,  Co  the  right  a  bench  and  two  recesses. 

Having  reached  th.e  brick  arabway  of  Che  .Strada  dl  Mer- 
eorio  tp.  1351,  we  now  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Stkaha  uBjxi 
FoBTtHfi.  (Dtcumaniui  Major),  a  prolongation  of  the  Strada  delle 
Tarma,  leading  to  the  Gate  of  Nnla. 

L.,  beyond  the  first  cross-sCreot,  Ins.  VI,  12,  Noa.  3-5,  the 
*Ema»  Df  tho  Faun  (PI.  50),  discovered  in  1800  in  presence  of 
Qoetha's  eon,  and  entirely  (uuia\-sted  during  the  two  following 
years.  The  name  ia  derived  from  tbe  bronie  statuette  of  a  dancing 
Faun  found  here  [p.  Tl).  The  house  ocoupiea  a  wliole  insnia, 
and  ia  the  handsomest  in  Pompeii,  262  ft.  long  and  125  ft. 
broad.  Tbe  style  of  its  decoratiaQ  proves  It  to  date  from  the 
republlciin  era.  It  contained  boautifiil  mosaics^  but  hardly  ua.t 
maial  paintings.  The  stucco  on  the  viaUa  ia  an  u&UaI'.\iiw  til  vo^ 
crmlation  In  eolnuted  marble  fcutnp.  p.  x^,  C*^^  '■^^  ^a.Nea.i.oW 
ia  front  of  She  hosiao  is  the  griietiii^  'Ilwr.' .     \t  ^oawssfte*  ^'* 
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entrances  nnd  two  atria.  Tho  left  atrium  (35  ft.  by  38  ft.}  1* 
in  the  Tuscan  6ty]e,  i.  t,  the  roof  was  borne  liy  cr 
wilhout  vBrticil  SHpport,  On  eaoh  side  Of  it  there 
coani9.  The  4th  on  the  left  Mintalns  a  mosaic  representing  dovel 
by  0.  casket.  In  the  itentce  of  tlie  iDiplnvium  stood  the  bionui 
statuette  already  mentioDed.  The  simpler  atdom  on  tlie  right  L 
an  atrlnm  tetrastylaoi ,  i.  e.  tile  roof-beamg  were  borne  by  four 
raiumns  near  the  impiaviuin.  The  peristyle  contains  twenty-eigbi 
Ionic  columns  of  tnfs  cowed  with  atuccio.  In  the  eiedra,  wMoIt 
opens  on  the  peristyle,  was  found  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the 
Battle  of  Alexander  I  p.  69 1.  A.t  the  back  is  a  garden  105  ft.  long, 
115  ft.  broad,  enclosed  by  Qfty-sfx  columns  of  the  Doric  order.' 
Numerous  amphoree  were  found  here. 

R,,  Ins.  VII.  4,  No.  50,  Casa  della  Parttn  Ntra  (PI.  51),  H 
called  from  the  black  wall  in  the  eiedra,  oorered  with  represen- 
tations of  CnpMs,  beautifully  tixecuted  ,  but  unfortunately  In  b 
preservation. 

it.  No.  57.  Caaa  dei  Cipitelti  Flgtiratl  (PI.  52),  named  afteA 
(he  capitals  of  the  entranoe-pillars,  adorned  with  heads  Of  Bu»-1 
chantes  and  Fauns.  From  the  peristyle  wo  enter  a  sugar-ba6»* 
house,  the  use  of  which  has  been  conjentnred  from  the  n 
of  the  objects  found  in  it.     The  stove  is  still  in  existence. 

R.  No.  58,  House  of  tht  Orand-Dukt  of  Tusrjjny  (PI.  53);'y 
small,   with  mosaic  fountain. 

H.  No,  51,  HovH  of  .Ariadne  (Pi.  54),  extending  to  the 
Street  of  the  Augiistaies.  towards  which  it  has  an  additional^; 
atrium.  The  atrium  next  to  the  Str.  detla  Portuna  has  twentjr 
columns,  the  peristyle  sixteen,  the  lower  parts  being  yellow,  aid' 
the  capitals  variegated.  In  the  centre  is  a  fountnin.  Variotil'< 
representations.  > 

R.  No,  48,  House  of  the  Chaai  (PI.  55).  In  the  perlstylM 
(whiob  has  columns  on  two  sides  only  and  a  basiu  in  the  eenlteji? 
opposite,  wild  beast  tights,  whence  the  name  of  the  bouse;  ~~ 
the  right,  landscapes. 

If  we  follow  the  Strada  delU  Cortuna  for  a  short  diibiDM,J 
we  reach  the  broad  Strada  Stabiana  (p.  114 ;  Cardo),  diverging  tt 
the  right,  the  N.  extension  of  nhich,  with  InsutiB  VI.  14  and  Y.  1^ 
was  exuavated  iioile  recently.  At  the  corner  w  the  left  are  v 
Fountnin  and  an  Altar  of  the  Laree;  adjacent  is  the  pUlar  of  Uo] 
Aqueduct,  Uf  the  houses  ber«  the  following  are  noticeable: 
L,,  Ins.  YI.  14,   No.  20.  with  a  mutilated  liermes  erected  by 

(cashier)  Anteroi  to  M.  Vtioniui  Primui,  the  matter  dfl 
the  honso,  with  projecting  props  for  the  support  of  wreath*.  TW 
pBriBtf\e  is  adorned  w[t!i  a  fresco  of  Orpheus,  over  Hfa-siie. 
Vo.  22.  a  Fallonkn,  ot  fuller'e  worhahop.  The  atr" 
tadtome  impluvfiim,  in   whii'.h  the  bronxe  ^uararA 

W  presprreii,   and  several   hini\aovne  wWe-Rn^^^'tta.    \ii 
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room  U  the  back  bib   three   basiiiH   (comp.   p.   141).    and  o 
wall  are  paitiCtngs  of  a  liniiquet  of  falkrs  ffvUonril  and  a 
a  conit  of  law.  —  Opposite,  to  the  right,  Ins  "   '    " 
bonae  of  E.  Caeciliui  Jueundua.  the  banker, 
now  preaerred  in  the  Musco  Nazionale  (p.  74)  vera  diBcoiered. 
In  the  atrintn  stood  a  bennes  erented  to  the  banker  by  hia  froedman 
Felix;  the  pedoalal,  with  the  liiacription   'Oenfo  L(uci)  nfoitri) 
Fettc  liberliu'  Is  still  here,  bnt  tlie  bronie  hast  hai  been  removed 
to  the  Maseofp.  71).   The  beantifal  'Pointings  in  tlio  tablln 
are  unfoiinnatel!  someishat  faded.   The  large  room  to  the  left  oi 
the  periityle  nontains  a  fine  representation  of  T'heieiii  deaerting 
Ariadne.  —  Farther  on.  No.  IB;   the  Uat  room  to  the  left  of  the 
peristyle  is  adorned  with  paintings  and  Greek  epigrama  (lo  the  left, 
PajJ  and  Cnpld  wrestling). 

The   prolongation   of  the  Strsda   della   Fortiina .    beyond    the 
iStrada  Stabiana,  Is  celled  the  Stila]>a  di  Nui,a,  and  leads  in  .')  miti. 

the  town.  Here  the  Hrst  two  iiisnliE  to  the  S.  were  exoavated 
in  1877-78,  bnt  beyond  them  tha  fronts  only  of  the  houses  have 
as  yet  bt^en  laid  bare. 

The  whole  of  the  flrst  inanla  M  the  right  [IX.  4)  is  ornupied  by 
eitensUe  Thermae,    whi«h  were   in  Pourse  of  oonstrnetion  at  the 
time  the  city  was  overwhelmed.    In  ihe  large  court,  which  is  acces- 
sible on  three  sidi^s,  the  labourers  seem  to  have  heen  in  the  very 
act  of  making  the  gutter  and  luying  the  bases  for  the  colnmni  of  the 
portioo  when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  natsitrophe  of  A.  D.  71t. 
The  large  swiniming-bagin,  (o  the  left,  below  the  windows  of  the 
IB  slso  unfinished.    Instead  of  the  two  swimming- 
baths,  for  men  and  women,  usaally  found  In  the  Therms,  there  is 
here  only  this  one,  which  Is,  however,  of  unwonted  size,  and  quite 
destitute  of  ornamentation.   Paaalng  through  an  antechamber  on 
the  left,  off  which  open  several  rooma  of  nnknown  purpose,  we 
reach  Ihe  diessing-ioom  (apridylerium),  containing  a  large  bath  of 
oold  water  (fTigidariumj.    N'eiLC  to  thia  is  the  warm  bath  (Upiita- 
riumj,  beyond  which  is  the  hot  cbamber  fi:alidarliim),  with  three 
baiins  for  hot  baths.   To  the  left  of  the  lepidarlnm  is  the  taconi- 
I   atm,  or  sodatory,  covered  with  a  -vanlted  roof,  and  also  conneoted 
I  with  (be  oalidarium.    The  three  rooms  last  mentioned  appear  to 
I  have  been  heated  by  means  ot  double  floors  and  walls,  traces  of 
I  which  are  still  visible  in  the  Isconiaum.  The  heating-famaces  had 
t  yet  been  built.    The  three  largest  rooms  are  provided  with 
llarge  windows,  another  divergence  from  the  ordinary  plan  of  the 
■Therm  a. 

The  houses  in  the  nest  insula  (IX.  Ti)  contain  nnmetoii&  ^vA-^A- 
moat  of  which,  however,  are  of  little  artlattc  met'A.  'Wi*.  ^i*'*- 
i,  No.  3.  ponteina,  in  the  room  to  tUe  \elt.  ol  'Aie  vaNi\'v^'v«>% 
sceneitmia  the  story  of  Achilles ;  His  t©cop\\tnjTi.  w^sav"*** 


HephHelua  showing  Thetie  the  amiaiir  lie  hnd  made  for  Achillea 
■nd  Tbotia  on  n  Triton  lakini;  the  Amiour  to  her  ■Oil.  —  Lesilug 
IbiB  house  by  the  door  u  the  b«u!t,  to  the  riitht,  we  readi  «fter  ■ 
few  paceH  the  hoiiEc  No.  ^1,  the  prinripil  entnnce  lb  wMch  if 
rroin  the  S.  (No.  18);  the  mom  it  the  9.W.  MrucT  of  the  booM. 
is  decoTated  with  ttiree  piiTilinea  repreeentiD^  s  wdidsii  eonsnltiiMi 
with  a  Kirl  iiboiit  a  letter,  Medea  on  the  point  a[  slaying  her  child^ 
reii,  and  Parii  about  to  declare  his  passion  for  Uelon  (Cupid  eni&t^ 
ing  at  the  door).  Other  impOFttnt  painting  found  in  tills  hoUBS 
have  been  remoTod  from  the  walls,  —  The  house  in  the  8,E.  ingto 
of  this  inanla,  No.  16,  seems  to  have  been  a  lavem,  and  eontiinV 
a  room  with  pstnlliigB  of  the  groBsegC  deicrlptioii. 

A  largo  honse  in  the  insnla  to  the  E.  of  the  last,  with  a  htnd^ 
aome,  Bpatious  peristyle,  was  excavated  iu' 1679.  It  contains  a  small 
bath,  the  marble  flooring  of  which  seems  to  have  been  letnored  In 
some  early  excavation.  One  of  the  cooms  vith  black  walla  aiiti 
flooring  is  (aslefnlly  'decorated  with  colitured  pninciiiga,  inserted  ta 
the  walls  at  a  later  period :  right,  Orestes,  Fylades,  and  Iphigeneia^ 
left,  ThesBUB  and  the  Minotaar;  In  tba  middle,  BermaphradiW 
and  SilenuB,  '  * 

We  now  tnnv  to  the  W.,  and  pass  tiuough  the  lane  between  Ins. 
IX.  3  and  l.\.4lo  the  Stbaua  Mtabiana.  Immediately  to  the  left? 
Ins.  iX.  3,  No.  5,  the  *House  of  Haioni  LnoTetiua  (PI.56),  eiw« 
rlohly  fitted  up,  though  with  qucBtionabla  taate  (shown  at  the  leqaok 
of  the  visitor).  Behind  the  atrium  !b  a  tinall  "Garden,  laid  on 
tertiBes,  with  a  foaotais  and  a  nnmber  of  inacble  flgiirea.  The 
of  the  pnintings  ace  pieaerved  at  Naples.  This  U  one  of  the 
houses  in  Pompeii  of  which  the  proprietoi's  name  ie  known^ 
Inf  omUition  was  afforded  by  a  letter  found  with  the  painted  addiasctf 
M.  Lucratio  Flim.  Martis  deciuiool  Pompei.  * 

Continuing  to  deseead  the  Stabian  Street  towards  the  gate,  *», 
reach  p.  i  Ilia.  IX.  %  No.  9),  a  house  with  treacoes  in  the  tsMini 
repreaeating  the  'Caritss  llomuia'  and  the  forsaken  Ariadne;  tli 
(r.;  Ins.VU.  1,  No.  25),  the  ifouee  of  Shlcae,   with  »  handsonw 
marble  table  in  the  atrium.  A  Btalrosse  leads  from  the  peristyle  to  thk 
W.  part  of  the  house,  OBtered  hy  the  Strada  del  Lnpanare  (~p.  116}rf> 

Farther  on,  to  tho  finht,  are  the  Thennai  (aoe  below)  »<  ' 
rDrner  of  the  StMda  dell'  Abbondania  (from  which  they 
enteied).  This  broad  atreeC  ascends  from  the  Suhlui  Si 
|TU  ft.  above  Che  sea-level)  to  the  Forum.  On  the  other  aj 
towards  the  Porta  del  Sarno ,  It  is  only  etcavated  as  far  as 
iievt  street  (  V'iou  til  Tetmo,  sec  below).  At  tho  corner  here  is 
buttress  of  an  aqueduct,  leaden  pipes  from  which  are  obBsr 
OD  the  pavement  farther  on. 

On  lie  iett,  in  the  dltentlon  nf  the  M«rno  Gate,   Ins.  IS, 
JVo.  20.  is  the  Cu&  dai  Diadttmenv  tV\.  Wi~^.  ot  n^  Tiviii- 
vith  a  umall  pjatform  in  front  of  tUe  (iii;s?kC,  b.«4  ».Vkto\wi 
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with  fourtoan  oolumna.  Within  it  is  s  Ucariuiu  on  the  right,  with 
the  inscription,  'Genio  M^rcii  nostrl  et  Larilius  liuo  Disdoiiienl 
lihcrti'.  At  the  bank  is  a  gntdeii,  to  the  left  ot  which  is  the 
vaulted  kitehen.  —  Tha  atriiiin  of  the  House  of  Epiduit  Sabinvt, 
No.  22  [left),  contains  a  w  el  l-p  re  served  laiariiim,  with  paintings  at 
the  back,  neatly  obliterated.  These  boi^see  have  been  brouj-ht  to 
lijht  since  1866.  The  eieavatioDB  have  been  carried  as  Far  as 
the  old  Porta  Stahtana  to  the  8,,  lower  down.  —  AscBiiiilng  the 
platform  in  a  atraight  dlrectiOQ,  we  reach  a  cart-road  leading  to 
the  Amphitheatre  (see  p.  1'19^. 

The  Vico  dlTeemolleftJaEFords  a  ^podexampleaf  tbenionotonous 
uharacter  of  the  more  remote  streela.  At  the  iwrner  we  observe 
the  Tannerj  (Iiis.  I.  B,  No.  2),  and  also  an  atrium  (PI.  91 ;  Ins,  1. 2, 
No.  "iS),  the  eompliivium  of  wMch  was  covered  with  an  iron  grating 
(restored^  as  a  protection  against  tbiovcs, 

Ve  now  return  and  cantiane  to  aaccnd  the  Strada  dall'  Ab- 
bondania  towards  the  Forum ,  near  wbiiili  this  handBomo  atrect, 
with  its  numerous  shops,  was  dosed  by  means  of  stone  pillars, 
in  order  to  exclude  carriages. 

L.,  Ins.  Vm,  4,  No.  15,  *Bouse  of  Corneliut  Rvfui  (PI.  72). 
The  atiium  contains  two  handsome  pedestals  for  tables,  and  a  bnat 
with  the  inscription,  'C.  Cornelio  Rufo'.  The  peristyle  has  olelit- 
een  columns. 

In  the  Strada  dell'  Abbondanza,  on  the  right  (Itia.  VII.  1,  No,  8), 
Ii  the  principal  entrance  to  the  'Stftbian  IhermB  |PI.  69).  They 
ore  larger  and  older  than  the  Therms  at  the  back  of  the  Forum, 
and  date  from  the  Osoan  ptiriod,  but  were  afterwards  extended  and 
ledecorated.  We  enter  a  spacious  court,  flanked  by  pillars  on  two 
aides,  which  was  used  for  palautric  mercises.  On  the  wall  on  the 
left  are  stucco  ornaments  in  relief.      Two  rooms  situated  hers  were 

feihaps  intended  for  undressing.  Then  a  basin  for  cold  baths, 
6  paces  long,  9  paces  broad,  5  ft.  deep,  and  another  vaalted 
room.  Ill  the  wing  opposite,  which  has  a  side  entrance  from  the 
street,  are  four  baths  for  single  bathers  on  tho  left.  —  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  wing  to  the  right  is  the  Women's  Bath.  The 
door  above  leads  into  a  voitlbnle,  Into  which  the  droesitig-rooui 
Dpena  on  the  left;  from  the  street  are  two  separate  entrances. 
Round  the  vaulted  hall  are  niches  for  clothesi  in  the  corner  is 
a  buin  enclosed  by  masonry.  Adjacent  is  tlie  warm  bath,  a 
vaulted  saloon  with  double  walls.  Then  the  sudatory,  the  vaultlnj; 
ot  wbioh  has  fallen  in;  at  one  end  is  a  marble  basin,  at  the 
other  >  fouDtaia  for  cold  water;  the  ffallg  are  double.  Behind 
these  chambers  wero  tho  stoves.  —  The  Men's  Bath,  to  the  right 
Hilar.  The  first  door  on  the  left  leads  from 
the  large  dressing-room  to  the  cold,  the  seuinA.  tn  xXte  -vumXAkla.' 
"  'a  the  tiiditory.  The  twn  ia.tlor  ate  m«.c\i  4\\».v^i».**ii- 
'  i.  VIU,  4,  No.  i^  //ouse  of  HoUonius  \¥\.  1«^-  ■«^'*^ 
'"      7lti  Edition,  W 
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lisndBome  perlstylD.  rich  in  psintings,  but  faded.    In  the  aicna  {j.J 
Ariadne  and  Bai:otiiia ;    (t.*)  Hermaphrodite;   in   the   rooin  to  the   ' 
tight,  Rape  of  Europa ;  in  the  room  to  the  left,  Aahilles  tn  SoTrns, 
and  Judgment  of  Paris, 

A  few  paeea  farther  the  Theatrt  Street  [beb  helow)  divBrgaB  t 
the  left,   vhile  we  foliov  tlie  Stbaua  del  Lupanisb  to  the  Tight. 

R.,  Ins.  VII.  1,  No.  47,  *Hoiue  of  BirlDiu  (PI.  71).  Oa  th* 
thieBhold  the  Inscription,  'Satvt  luem(m)' ;  to  the  Same  pmprietof 
hulanged  the  large  adjacent  bake-house,  No.  46.  To  the  left  of  tha 
atrium  is  a  room  with  good  painringa ;  (1,)  Neptune  and  ApoIlD 
helping  to  hoild  the  wallB  of  Troy;  opposite,  'Drunlten  HercuIeB; 
(r.J  'Yulcan  presenting  Thetia  with  weapons  for  AchilieB.  ThB 
i^olumna  of  the   peristyle   ire  painted  green. 

To  the  left  on  the  oppoaite  wall  are  Urge  anakea,  with  tha  in^ 
eeription:   'OtioiU  loaia  hie  nan  eat,  diseedt  monitor'.  1  ' 

To  the  left  at  the  corner  of  the  second  lane,  the  Viuolo  diAv 
Balcone  Petisile,  is  Ins.  VII.  i%  No.  18,  the  Luptman  (PI.  88u 
closed);  at  the  sides  five  Eieeping-places;  in  front,  the  seat  of  tU^ 
hoatess.  The  bad  character  of  the  house  is  sufflcientiy  indiaat«d  vf, 
the  paintings  and  inscriptions.  A  separate  entrance  fVom  the  t 
ascended  direct  ta  the  upper  Hoot. 

We  now  follow  the  Vicolo  bkl  Balconb  PausiLH,  which  lead! 
to  the  left  between  losulic  VII.  13  and  VII.  U  and  10. 

R.  No.  26,  House  with  line  frescoes  at  the  back,  tn  the  left. 

R.  No.  28,  ^Hoiue  with  the  Biloonr  (PI.  84;  Ckna  del  BaU 
coat  Pensile).  The  atrium  containa  a  fountain  nlth  a  marble  flgoMfii 
on  the  right.  Three  rooma  of  the  upper  floor  have  be«n  pTft<. 
sened  by  oarefully  replacing  the  charred  woodwork  by  new  beant#^ 
~  a  laborious  and  costly  nndertaking.  The  projecting  woodM 
structare  is  similar  to  that  fToqnently  seen  in  old  eontlneiitri! 
towns,  and  appears  to  have  been  common  in  Pompeii. 

The  Vicolo  del  Balsone  Pensile  terminates  in  the  VUolo  dl  £ui 
machia,  which  extends  behind  the  buildings  of  the  Fornin. 
street  leads  ua  to  the  left  towards  the  Rtraua  uhli.'  AhbokhaxW^ 
At  the  corner  U  a  fountain  wjtb  head  and  cornucopia  of  AbolldUl'* 
tia,  whence  the  name  of  the  street.  On  the  wall  of  the  OhaJd41«aab 
public  advertisements  need  to  be  painted  faUiuni),  but  little  of  thett 

On  the  opposite  side,  nearer  the  FoTum,  Ins.  Vlll.  3,  No.  8|' 
Houee  oftht  Boar  Hunt  (PI.  67),  named  from  the  mosaic  In  ttM. 
passage.  The  periatyle  haa  fouTteen  loniu  columns.  The  border  it 
the  large  mosaic  in  the  atriooi  represents  an  ancient  town-w^ 
On  the  wall  next  the  Vicolo  (PI.  68)  are  represunted  the  twelv* 
fvile  ivith  their  attributes,  almost  effaced. 

ue  to  descend  tbe  !^tr.  <leir  Abbondanza,  and  e 
TuKATRB  Stkbrt  to  the  rigM  (Vim  Seiln,  'oeW^eRVm'd*  THE- 
-'  Vllt.  H),  leading  to  the  forum  ■Vt\>h>¥,>Amb.   l!i>e«'0»B'\»!MI 
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is  a  porticus  with  eix  Ionic  KQliLuins.  The  street  10  tlie  left,  whiiih 
luftds  to  theStabian  Street,  is  tlie  Street  of  Uis  (p.  148),  which 
Ghoiild  now  he  TiUtad  before  tha  tbeairea  by  those  who  purpose 
otnitting  the  BjnphithB&tre. 

This  S.  quarter  is  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and  hai  preMrved 
many  of  its  ohsiacteriatiCH. 

The  ao-cslled  Fonun  TTimngnlaTe  (PI.  75)  is  liounded  on  thiee 
aides  b;  a  poitiauB  of  a  hundred  culumns  of  the  Doric  order, 
destined  chiefly  for  the  use  of  tha  frequenters  of  the  theatre. 
On  the  S.  side  is  a  pedestal  for  a  statue,  with  an  InsDriptioli.  The 
side  next  the  aea  was  opon.  Ud  a.  basement  hece,  approached  by 
five  steps,  stood  a  ''Temple  in  the  anRlenl  Greek  style  [styled, 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  a  Temple  of  Uerr.ules),  lOi  ft.  in 
length  and  6T  ft.  in  bteadth.  it  was  surrounded  by  mluDins,  eisht 
being  in  (tout  and  elevou  at  each  side ,  and  in  the  centre  was  the 
abtine.  The  whole  building;  was  in  the  anolent  Doric  order  of  about 
the  Btb  cent.  B.C.  A  few  capitals,  two  broken  columns,  and  some 
Fragmenu  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  are  now  the  sole  remains  of  this 
once  impodnR  structuTe.  It  wax  doubtless  overthrown  by  the  eaith- 
quake  of  03  ;  and,  if  ao,  the  inliabitants  of  the  sCiiucoed  buildings 
of  tbe  imperial  age  would  never  dream  of  restoring  il  in  ita  massive 
and  simple  dignity.  —  The  enclosed  spaee  in  front  of  the  temple 
was  perhaps  nsed  for  the  slaughtar  of  the  rlotlms.  To  the  left  of 
It  are  three  altars. 

Beyond  the  temple,  No.  32,  is  a  *Bidenlal  {Pi.  Hi),  a  unique 
relio  of  its  kind.  Il  consists  of  tlve  Urge  embouohuro  of  a  toun- 
taia  (pnteal),  enclosing  n  spot  striick  by  lightning,  such  places 
being  Tegatded  as  hbci^,  and  calking  for  atonement.  Around  it 
wras  erected  s  small,  oiroular  temple,  12  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
eight  Doria  columns. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  temple  is  a  semicicoular  seat,  where 
there  was  once  a  sun-dial,  now  much  decayed. 

B£low  the  Theatre  are  the  sit-called  Soldicn'  or  aiaiUators' 
BarratSa  (to  whiofa  a  flight  of  steps  descends  from  the  Foiuni 
Triangulace],  the  real  object  of  which  is  not  ascertained.  The 
conrt  is  surrounded  by  a  porticos  of  seventy-four  columns;  length 
151  ft.,  breadth  115  ft.  Around  it  are  a  number  of  detached 
«elU.  The  edilioe  had  a  second  door,  as  the  imitation  on  the 
S.  side  shows,  which  oontains  the  rooms  of  some  of  the  custodians 
and  a  small  chapel.  In  a  clumber  used  as  a  prison  were  found  thiee 
skeletons  and  lion  stocks  for  the  Feet.  Sixty-three  bodies  in  all 
w«te  disuovered  in  this  building. 

Adjotningthe  Forum  Triangnlare  is  Che  *6TaatThentie(Pl.  77), 
the  walls  of  which  protruded  from  the  rubbish  even  befote  Oiei?- 
JTI  of  Pomp eU.    It  is  situated  on  rising  gtowni,  aivi-S*  ^ 
f  ofFSO'eaW/origiii.   About  the  t>egli\mng  ol  fee'iVTViiJiB.w 
-1  reatoreil  by  (he  architeol  M.  ArtonoR,  M.  '^«'  e.v^e^'i' 
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ofM.  Holi^onliis  Hiiriis  and  M.  HolanDius  Celer.  After  Che  earth- 
ijHske  of  63  it  iinderwanl  repair,  but  tlie  teBtoritioii  was  far 
rrom  "omplete  >t  the  time  of  the  final  MtHstrophe.  The  sptee 
for  ttie  upectators  r.oiiBiEts  of  three  rinks  (hna,  media,  and  tumnia 
eoccdj;  the  Dnt  contains  four  tieiB  fnr  the  ehuin  of  persons  at 
rank,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  four.  Corridora  and  stair- 
oaaes  led  to  the  dlfTerent  parte  nf  the  huildlng-.  U  U  estimated  - 
that  5000  Epectatoia  could  be  ai:icoinTnodat«d.  Behind  the  orohestrii 
is  the  long  and  narrow  stage,  in  front  of  vhioh  is  an  opening  iK 
the  ground  for  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ourtain.  The  po^tft- 
rior  wall  of  the  stage,  once  adorned  with  staCnes,  is  prodded  with 
three  doors,  acoording  to  the  nilea  of  the  ancient  drama.  Befc" 
these  was  the  dressing-rooin.  On  the  summit  of  the  outer  n 
are  seen  the  stone  rings  fnr  the  poles  whinh  supported  an  awninf  i 
in  sunny  weather.  Kehind  the  theatre  is  a  square  reservoir,  iba 
water  of  which  was  used  in  hat  weather  for  refreshing  the  apect»- 
tnrs  by  means  of  a  slight  sprinkling. 

The  adiacent  •9in»U  Tbeatre  (PI.  781  i«  better  preserTed 
than  the  greit.  An  inscription  records  that  it  was  roofeil  ia 
(thattnim  itctum,  probably  a  wooden  roof).  Number  of  speot»- 
tors  15D0.  The  seats  are  r,nt  out  In  sunh  a  way  that  (he  feet 
of  the  spectator  did  not  inoonvenience  the  person  sitting  on 
tier  below  him.  The  buildin);  dates  from  about  B.C.  76. 
marble  pavement  of  the  orohestra  was,  according  to  an  Inscription,' 
presented  by  M.  Oculatiiis,  a  duumvir. 

From  the  Small  Theatre  vie  emerge  on  the  Stabian  Street, 
which  we  re-ascend.  On  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  Street  of 
IsTs,  Ins.VllI.  8,  No.'25,  the  *!rei]]p]e  of  Xumlapina  (PI.  79),  th« 
smallest  In  Pompeii,  68ft.  long,  32i/j ft,  broad.  The  anterinJ 
court  contains  an  archaic  altar  af  tufa,  recalling  the  sarmphagns  of 
Sciplo  in  the  Tatican,  The  cella  is  approached  by  nine  steps.  The 
name  of  the  temple  is  merely  conjectural. 

Nearly  apposite  the  temple  (Ins.  T.  4,  No.  5)  is  the  Caea  dd 
atarlata  (PI.  89),  named  after  the  Apollo  in  the  style  of  PasitelM 
found  here  (p.  li).  This  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Pompelf, 
comprising  two  atria  and  three  peristyles. 

We  now  enter  the  Stekbt  of  Ibis  to  the  left. 

Here,  on  the  left,  Ins.  VHI.  8,  No.  28,  rises  the  *Tavpla  at 
Ull  [PI.  73),  whioh,  as  the  copy  of  the  insoripHon  OTer  the  en- 
trance Informs  us,  was  restored  after  the  earthquake  of  63  by  H, 
Popidins  Cebinus,  a  boy  six  yean  of  age,  at  his  own  expense,  irbo 
1     re        Iti        f  thi  '     d  '  t    th    rank  cf  the 
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performed;   a  stalrssBe  here  deseended  to  a  well;   the  villa  i 
tastefully    adorned    with    reliefn    in  stucco.      Within    the    temple 
itself  was  found  the  lUtuette  Af  His,  nn»  In  Ibe  miisenm  (p.  6li\ 
The  cbajnberB  adjoining  the  wall  on  the  left  were  occupied  by  the   I 
priests.     Severtl  bodiea  »ere  found  here;   and  on  the  flre-pUce 
were  remains  of  food. 

The   next  door  on  the  left  In  the  Street  of  Ids,  No.  29,  leads 
into  a  court  surroundod  by  columns,   with  a  curious  balustrade  in 
the  centre,  the  object  of  which  is  un»scert»ined.     The  place  was 
)ialealra  of  the  Oscan  period,  and  was  afterwardn  hhortened. 

We  return  throagh  the  Ktabian  Street  to  the  Strada  dei 
dumeni,  and  proceed  past  the  Catia  dei  Uladumeni  to  the  platform 
mentioned  at  p.   14f>,  from  the  upper  end  of  which  i 
leads  over  the  uncxnaveted  part  of  the  town  in  8  mln. 
tmportaiK  relic  of  ancient  Pompeii,  the  — 

^AmphitlieBtre ,  eitoated  at  the  ^,E.  end  of  the  town,  and 
detached  from  the  other  niine.  Outwardly  the  bnildiiig  looks 
lomewhat  InsigniBcanl,  as  a  great  part  of  It,  as  high  as  the  second 
Btory,  was  excavated  In  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  construction.  Round  the  exteiiar  runs  an  uncovered  gallery, 
(0  which  stairs  asoond  for  the  use  of  the  spectators  in  the  upper 

fUees.  The  principal  entrance  descends  oonsiderably.  Whole  length 
48,  width  lUyda.;  number  of  apeoutois  20,000.  Three  dilTetent 
aeries  of  seals  are  distinguished,  the  first  with  live,  the  seoond 
with  twelve,  and  the  third  with  eighteen  tiers;  above  these  also 
ran  a  gallery.  The  seats  are  cut  ont  in  the  sa.nie  manner  a«  In 
the  small  theatre.  The  building  was  begun  in  B.C.  TO,  and  after' 
wards  eontinned  at  intervals.  Por  several  decades  before  the  year 
79  the  amphitlieatre  had  not  beeu  used .  so  that  the  story  of  the 
people  having  been  surprised  by  the  eruption  while  witnessing  a 
fladiator  combat  here  is  a  pure  rnylh. 


obtvlneA  ^  a  t,V 

..._„__  ...,_...,\ne  VM»  wai.  ,      - 

Ktii-fd  Amtjiima  Profiilu- iirhia   &\ieiV.  (vt™*"^^ 

»(",    15  M,    (and    VUeote    \.i   Cavf^i ,  '»  i,l'  >'■; 

Harrjlii   during   llie  reaV  ui  «ve  f"  »«  S4.D-na«l» 
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Ij.  laTi  office.  eiF.  KuuT>  14,  e 

■  Anil*  hetweBB  Hipleg  mnd  8< 

(1  fr.  or  60  c.],    lenlng  W«plia 

it7K.in.   [otUce,  Strids  micro  ' 

[( .Baal  Hbicb'aiDaliy  ]ea.ei   the  Poiu  di  Mun  b;  tbe  Hois 
.PI.  F,  B)  Bverjr  TuBidiy,    Tbiir*l»)(,  and  S»tord»j  •(  2  pjH.,  ra- 
lamlnc  truin  Borronlo  the  followlni  mDmlnca  at  B  a.m.,   passagB  aliort 

TluuB  nboae  tims  is  livilcd  abonld  mske  little  Bin;  U 

liiird,  ur,  it  Mceuart,  on  lbs  BVBnlne  of  tbr  lecond  day.  —  TUa  rouia 
may  alio  bo  wmblned  with  tha  folluwini;.  la  which  caae  it  ia  bettu  (« 
bngin  with  the  lillor  (p.  163].     The  slcMubnat  trip  acroM  the  B>-   -' 

The  CieteUaraare  train  follons  the  mua  line  to  Silemo 
Barsgiano  aa  fai  as  Tom  dell'  Anaiaaiata  (see  R.  T),  wbsie  our 
line  diverges  to  the  light.  Skirting  the  cout.  it  uiaases  the  Soma 
(^on  the  light  is  the  locky  islet  of  BevigiianOt  with  an  old  ouUe) 
and  in  1^  min.  it  reaches  the  Caatellamue  alation  at  the  M.  eat 
of  the  towD. 

CutaUunare.    -  HataU.  'Hutel  Kocil,  in  the  maiD  Btreet,  ne* 

illfully  alta^ 
cbanung  view 

..         .     .  _      ha  left;  a  little  beyood. 

1  right,     t^naiun  at  all  tbeec  hoteja,  T-U  it.  — 


ur  Vesuvius  anil  the  bay;  °HAt1i,  Qdiubuci,  on  the  left;  a  little  b^oi 


tflU  fr,  prr  weak,  200  ft.  por  monthi  -PKBiios  Wlies,  Villa  CottioUl 
ifr-i  both  coounandlng  ane  vlsws. 

(SilT*  detr  iwtipa  and  Tralloria  del  Oaimaercio  t 
un),  bdlh  in  the  LarKO  Principe  T'  -■  *-  •-- ■- 
Id  vifaere  a  band  playa  in  the  i 


OairlaRaa  (comp.  p.  xvill).  I 


ill).  Drive  Id  the  town 


ing  2  Ula- 

leV  2i/]'fr!VeHcb  additional  hilt-bonr  SO  c.  or  1  it.  —  To  qollleana  W 

"  -       -      -        '  ■    -■      -ith  bait  of  3  hra.  a'/iorB  ti.i  to 

'"    '       Vi  SonentO  " 

31/jft.i  to 


B  ft.  (after  S  p.m.  4  or  8&.)i  to  Totra  Annunilala 

peil  2  or  31/,  fr. !  lo  Naplea  (befnre  3  p.m.)  R  or  IS  Ir,  -  ^  -u  M««n>  »» 

caiBi  Ibe  Irardlei  may  keep  thecarriaEc  about  3  h».,  after  whlob  (h( 

neceamry.  —  Cuitiagei  »i(A  one  iJonite;!  are  (till  cheaper  convByaniiEl,  bol 
nrw  iiDHulUlila  tat  mora  than  ona   perflOBi  If  uasd  tar  two   panoi 
he  side  or  the  vehicle. 


iaha 
L  afth, 


CaiUUaman,    >  busy  trading  and  Ashing  tnvn  with  27,700 

inliab.,  lies  In  tbe  E.  angle  of  tbo  Bay  of  Maples,  at  the  beginning 

of  the  peniiisnia  of  Sonento,  at  l^ie^aBe  sulQiiUie  alope  of  aapu 

"'  "  nie  S.  Angela.     It   occiipien  Ae  aite  ol  ft^e  Ttiwei*.  SVifcint. 

"•asdealroyed  inA.D,  Ty.         '         ~"  ■«-".—"   - 
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theiiCB  deilvea  ita  oQln!al  name  of  CiitrOuman  ili  Sinbin.  ll  «ii3 
here  that  the  elder  Plinj'  perished  while  observing  the  eruption 
(p.  118^.  Excavations  of  the  niiaa  of  Stnbia^,  which  liy  to  Ihe 
left,  ^y  the  entrance  to  the  town,  towside  the  heiglitB.  huve  not 
been  undertaken  sinoe  1745. 

The  town  aitends  along  the  ooaBt  for  upwards  of  1  M.,  floimisl- 
ing  of  one  main  street  and  a  second  running  piraliel  with  II,  About 
'/g  M.  from  the  station  we  roaoh  the  Largo  Principe  Vmberto,  a 
small  piazza  embellished  witli  Oowei-beds  and  trees,  where  the 
Caffn  Europa  ia  situated.  Faither  on  we  nome  to  the  animated 
finriow,  whiob  is  protented  by  a  molo.  Adjoining  it  is  an  Arsecial 
witb  a  dODkyaid.  —  On  the  hill  to  the  8.  of  the  town  are  the  iuIiiei 
of  the  CasUe  to  vhlab  the  town  owea  its  name.  It  was  built  in  the 
13th  cent,  by  Emp.  Frederiok  II.  and  strengthened  vith  loners 
and  walls  by  Charles  I,  of  Aiijoii. 

CaBtellamare  is  a  favourite  snromer  resort  of  the  NeupolilaiiB. 
The  attiBOtiona  are  sea'bsths,  mineral  waters  (Impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  earboiiia  acid  gas|,  beautiful  shady  walks,  and  a  cool 
north«rn  agpeot. 

Turning  to  the  S.  by  the  Largo  'Priiioipe  timbertu,  and  ascend- 
ing the  Satila  Ciiporiini  (inolining  to  the  rigbt  after  f)  min.),  we 
pass  the  H6tel  Qulsisana  and  reai^h  a  winding  road,  shaded  by  fine 
chestnnt'trees  higher  np,  which  leads  to  the  royal  — 

Till,*.  QolsiBiNA  ( 1  M,l.  The  ch&teau  fCrisinoJ  occupioB  tlie 
site  of  a  house  fnasa  sani')  areoted  here  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou 
sbont  1300,  which  was  oncupied  by  King  Ladislans  and  his  sister 
Johanna  II.  while  the  plague  raged  at  Naples.  In  1630  Perdl- 
uand  I.  of  Bourbon  restored  the  building  and  gave  it  its  present 
name  (^'one  revovere  health  here').  Permeaeo  for  the  ohiteau  anil 
garden,  see  p.  36 ;  but  there  is  little  to  see  eicept  the  charming 
view  from  the  terrace  (1  fr.;  gardener  '/a  fr,). 

The  *Boica  di  Quitiiiaaa,  or  park  belonging  to  the  villa,  which 
is  open  to  the  public,  aifords  delightful  walks.  Asaending  from  the 
14iwn,  we  pass  through  a  gate  to  the  right,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  'R.  Villa  di  QuisiBana'.  turn  to  the  left  at  the  first  bifurcation 
(^  while  tho  road  in  a  straight  direction  goea  to  faxiano,  see  below], 
aod  then  pass  behind  the  garden  of  the  «ltla ,  from  whioh  there  is 
another  entrance  to  the  park.  —  Above,  to  the  left,  rises  tho 
Monte  Coppodi ,  which  may  bo  ascended  by  beautiful  wood-walkg, 
winding  upwards  and  orossing  several  ravines,  and  commanding 
admirable  views  of  the  bay  and  Vesuvius  (there  and  back  1- 
1'/t  hra.  i  donkeys  admitted  to  the  park).  —  The  traveller  may 
return  from  Ouisisana  to  Gaslellamare  by  S.  Maria  a  Futeiino ,  a 
monastery  founded  hy  Oonsalvo  lia  Cordova  ('/j  hr.  longec;,  beaw^x- 
tul  dews). 

Exrpsmo™  innf  be  al«n  tie  made  to  ll/»  bi.l  Gtoo"uT">  V)  ^t^''  ^-i 
where  u  eteelltnt  red  wine  Is  produced  {oaUiia  w\itMi>a».  ^  a\*«^  ».bw>oA. 
JHB«  ia  ibe  village,  on  (Ite  lofy,  and  to  Lellere  l»|t  ^t.  UTftieil ,  ^«' 
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fully  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  motiiitains  which  were  once  named 
Monies  Lactarii^  with  a  ruined  castle  and  magnificent  prospect.  Lastly 
to  the  summit  of  the  — 

*Konte  Sant'  Angelo,  the  ancient  Oawus,  5000  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  highest  point  near  the  bay,  which  commands  a  noble  pro- 
spect, stretching  from  Monte  Circello  far  into  Calabria  and  to  the  Abruzzi. 
The  mountain  is  clothed  to  the  summit  with  wood,  chiefly  chestnut- 
trees.  Fragments  of  pumice-stone  (rapUli)  from  eruptions  of  Vesuvius 
are  occasionally  observed. 

The  ascent,  which  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  guide,  requires 
4  hrs.  (on  donkey-back  3  hrs.  \  donkey  and  guide  5  fr.).  The  guides  should 
be  expressly  directed  to  conduct  the  traveller  to  the  highest  peak  crowned 
by  the  chapel,  which  commands  an  uninterrupted  panorama.  Otherwise 
they  ascend  another  peak,  with  extensive  deposits  of  snow,  the  view  from 
which  is  partially  intercepted  by  the  higher  summit.  The  path  leads 
through  the  park  of  Quisisana  to  the  mountain  village  of  Pimonte 
(1V2  hr.),  whence  the  ascent  of  the  Mte.  S.  Angelo  begins.  The  traveller 
should  start  early,  so  as  to  return  to  Castellamare  before  dusk.  The 
excursion  may  also  be  made  from  Amalfl  or  Sorrento. 

From  Castellamare  to  Amalfi  by  the  lesser  Monte  Sant**  Angelo,  see 
p.  174. 

The  **RoAD  FROM  Castbllamabe  to  Sobbento  (10  M. ;  by 
carriage  in  1^2  h^- ;  tariff,  p.  150)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
excursions  in  this  delightful  district.  We  pass  below  the  monastery 
of  S.  Maria  a  Puzzano  (p.  151)  to  the  Capo  (TOrlando.  The  three 
rocks  on  the  coast  are  called  /  TreFratellL  We  next  reach  (372  M.) 
Vico  Equense  (^Pension  Angiaise^  Mme.  Dawes),  a  town  with  12,200 
inhab.,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  ancient  Vicus  jEquensis. 
Vico  was  erected  by  Charles  II.  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  village, 
and  was  frequently  visited  by  him.  The  Cathedral  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  celebrated  jurist  Gaetano  Filangieri  (d.  1788).  In  the 
Villa  Oiusso  are  several  modem  works  of  art. 

Beyond  Vico  is  a  deep  cutting,  crossed  by  a  bridge.  On  the 
right  we  next  observe  Marina  di  Seiano^  a  village  with  a  hand- 
some campanile,  beyond  which  the  road  ascends  between  vineyards 
and  olive  plantations  on  the  slope  of  the  Punta  di  Scutolo.  After 
having  rounded  this  promontory,  the  road  descends  towards  Meta, 
and  the  view  changes.  Before  us  stretches  the  famous  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  a  plain  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  ravines,  remarkable  for  its  salubrity  and 
its  luxuriant  vegetation.  Orange  and  olive  groves,  mulberry-trees, 
pomegranates,  figs,  and  aloes  are  beautifully  intermingled.  This 
has  been  a  favourite  retreat  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy  from  a 
very  early  period.  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  Antoninus  I^us,  and 
others  frequently  resided  here,  and  at  the  present  day  visitors  of 
all  nationalities  are  met  with.  The  space  is  limited,  and  the 
villages  are  neither  large  nor  handsome,  but  the  district  generally 
is  pervaded  with  an  air  of  peaceful  enjoyment. 

Meta  (Ifdiel  de  Mela,  with  garden,  new,  first-class ;  Trattoria 
della  Vill/j  di  Sorrento^  is  a  town  oi  i4QQ  \vi\i^\i.,  igossessing  two 
small  barbouTs.   The  modern  chutcAv  oi  t\ie  Madowrwi  ddlaout^^ovi 
^e  high  road,  occupies  the  site  of  a  temTBiYe  ol^vKv«tN%.,  V^\^\fc\» 
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Csmaldoli  di  MeU,  eee  p.  IfiT.J  —  The  Panic  Maggion  leadsncrosa 
the  deep  ratine  of  MeU.  We  iieKt  reicli  Carotto,  a  Urge  village, 
extenditi;  iu  neidy  a  straight  liue  fiom  the  hills  on  the  left  to  the 
Jlfnrin'i  di  Caiuina  OD  the  right.  Than  Pactoplano,  surrounded  by 
besntjfnl  orange  gardens,  and  lastly  Sunt'  AgncUo,  '/(  ^-  '^'>' 
Sorrento  {^Alberyo  della  Contmeita,  on  the  quay,  with  beautiful 
view,  quiet,  peneion  B-T  fr.).  The  road  then  passes  the  [1.^  VUla 
Buarracino,  now  H6Ut  BrlUotu  (sea  below),  and  (i.)  the  Viila 
Rubinaecl  Or  Botondil  (pension,  see  below],  traverses  the  long 
■ubnrb,  and  soon  reaches  the  Piizis  of  Sorrento.  • 

Itarim, 
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and  tho  realilence  of  &  bishop  .  Ucb  arald  luxaritiit  lemon  and. 
orangc-gardenB  on  roctn  rising  pieuipitously  from  the  sea,  and  ii 
enclosed  on  the  other  eides  by  deep  ravines  which  popular  aupei- 
sCitioa  has  peopled  wiclk  dwarfs  (^mouacelli].  Tl^e  E.  ravijUB.  by 
which  the  trsTeller  arriviug  from  Mats  ciosees  from  the  Buburb  to 
Che  Piazza,  tetmlnntes  in  the  Piccolo  Marina,  ui  small  harbour. 
The  W.  ravine  opens  into  tho  Marina  Qraiuie,  dc  largo  harbour, 
where  there  are  numerous  fishing-boats  and  n  quay  for  larger 
sels.  The  walls  and  towers  of  f^onento,  which  during  the  middle 
ages  carrioA  on  a  canBidorable  trade,  have  long  since  fallen  hi  deoay; 
and  nothing  remains  of  the  Itoman  Surrentum  except  a  tew  frag- 
ments and  Bubstructiana,  which  have  been  dlgnifted  with 
names  as  the  'Temple  of  Neptune',  'Amphitheatre',  and  'Villi 
ot  PoUius  Felix'.  At  the  eutr^ce  to  the  oathedrat  (about  5  mta. 
walk  from  the  market-place,  by  a  chapel  on  the  left]  ub  sevent 
ancient  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptionB. 

Torquato  Taiio,  the  poet  l^b.  1544,  d.  at  Home  I59B] 
native  of  Sorrento.  The  liouae  in  which  he  was  born,  together  wJtb 
the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the  enfliOMlb- 
ing  sea;  its  ruins  are  still  visible  beneath  the  clear  azura  flood 
below  tho  Alhergo  del  Tasao.  The  residence  of  hia  attached  sislai 
Coniellu ,  however,  ia  still  pointed  out  (Pal.  Sersale,  Stmda  8. 
NinoU] ,  where,  after  a  glorious  but  ohequered  career,  ho  *«■ 
reeeivtid  by  her,  disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in  1592.  A  marble  atalua 
of  the  poet  bag  renently  been  erected  in  the  Piazza. 

Sorrento  is  admiiably  adapted  for  a  summer  resldenoe  OB. 
aoxiunt  of  its  cool  iioithoru  aspect.  It  is  chiefly  frequented  durtol 
the  bathing -season.  Visitors  generally  bathe  iu  the  mom1]l|,,i 
devote  the  hot  part  of  the  day  to  tho  'dotce-fac-nieute',  iiiau< 
short  eicurBlons  in  the  beautifal  environs  late  in  the  afternoon,  * 
after  sunset  lounge  in  the  PfaEza. 

As  most  of  Che  neighbouring  roads  run  between  high  garden 
walls,  and  are  very  daaty  in  summer,  there  is  a  great  lack  of 
The  most  popular  ia  the  Uasa/i  Road  (see  below},  which  is  frsqneiill 
ed  in  the  evening  by  uumocaus  carriages,  riders,  and  waJMCft 
The  traveller  is  also  recommeudcd  to  visit  sonie  of  the  villas,  bum' 
of  which  oommand  beautiful  -views;  thoa,  Villa  Camalt  8r  fl 
Rota,  Villa  Majo,  and  Viltu  Ma»sa,  all  on  the  coast,  to  the  K.I 
of  the  town.  (Application  is  made  to  the  porters,  '/l  ^'i  nuiny  g 
the  villas  are  to  let.) 

ExounsioNB  BY  Bot-Tare  very  pleasant.  Thus  (there  and  backll 
I7i-2hrs.,  with  one  rower  Sfr.j  to  Capo  di  Sorrento,  at  the  W.  eaj 
of  the  bay,  opposite  the  PunU  dl  Soutolo  (p.  14^3  to  the  S.WJ 
passing  between  oliiTe  where  Teniains  of  Roman  masonry,  batldt 
'ad  a  eo-aalleJ  temple  oC  Uercxiles  aie  liaible.  The  traveller  ahmB 
aot  omit  to  row  into  the  larga  aniAeirt  piscina  ,  no*  tjJ&ei.  ~ 
'feila  Megina  Ciovatma.     A  trip  'O'i  ^o"*:  to  ^'■'^  VS-  '^■^'^ 
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tbera  are  several  flue  giottoeti  i[i  the  lofty  difts  of  the  coset  |il  Pc- 
carUUa ,  tu  Ficeotn  Amurra ,  etc.),  nin]'  be  mnde  in  the  same 
time  and  iit  tbe  anrne  cost. 

The**Ro4D  TO  Mi«aAt3l/«M.>,  liko  thst  from  CmstollHmare, 
of  wbltrh  it  is  a  contiiination,  oommBniig  a,  seriaa  of  beautiful  Tlewa. 
A  few  hxxndred  ysids  beyonil  the  last  bouaes  of  SorrcTito  it  etosaes 
tbe  ravine  of  La  Coacn  by  a  bridge.  To  the  left,  '/t  M'  farther, 
the  'Sttada  Capmllmontfl'  ascends  to  the  Jefl  <  to  the  Deaerto ,  see 
p.  lb&).  Ilie  Eoad  skirts  the  base  of  tbe  Capodimrmte,  wKioh  haa 
foi  ages  been  a  famons  point  of  vien,  and  commands  ratroapeo- 
tivaly  nearly  tbe  same  prospect.  It  then  ascends  the  Capo  dJ  Sor- 
rento, where  Ibe  Villa  Correnle  is  situated  fto  letl-  About  21/,  M. 
from  Ijocroulo  vie  reach  ViWiunno ,  a  group  o[  bouaus  at  the  toot  of 
tbe  leleiraph  bill  (p.  IQli),  whieb  Che  road  makea  a  bend  to  aioid. 
A  magnifloent  vlow  towards  Capri  is  now  suddenly  disolosed.  On 
the  right  is  the  roolty  lelet  of  La  Vtrvect.  About  1  M.  farther  wo 
reach  the  town  of  MBia»  Lnbrenie  |^a  oaf^  at  the  entranoe],  with 
8M0  luhab.,  ovBrehadowed  by  the  caxtle  of  S.  Maria.  On  tbe  eoast 
are  the  remains  of  a  Koman  aqueduct  and  other  antiquities.  The 
Dhuroh  of  S.  FranaesoD  is  said  to  occnpy  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Juno.  On  15th  Aug.  a  festival  whioh  altraolB  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  noighboutbood  Is  eelebrated  here  annually. 

Fiam  Uutl  ws  way  proce^  id  Vi  hr,  l>y  S.  Maria  (n  Uib  TillBEe  iif 

~ luis  from  aoireoto  nasi  Uif 

»  {admiruhlB  vUwa^.    Ti^r- 


B  ee»er*lly  steep,  nanoN«,  wii  Aft^^^.**  ^  *■''*■ 
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moat  conveniently  reachod  on  donVey-bBok.    Waiting  is,  howeve 
not  unpleuaant  in  the  oool  aeason, 

A  »ery  favourite  point  is  the  Deierto,  ly^-V/2i"■  f"""  ths 
Pl&iii  of  Sotrento.  We  ftrst  Tollow  the Mmsa  road,  and  then  aioend 
to  the  lett  by  the  Slrada  Capodimonle  (p.  1^5).  Beyond  (3  min.) 
the  aep.otid  bend  we  tike  the  Stmda  Priora  to  the  left.  Farther  or 
(iO  mill.)  we  ayoid  the  CroceTia  road  to  the  left  mi  go  strsight  m 
between  gsrden-wallB.  In  '/4  ^'-  "^  'um  to  the  left  to  Priora, 
whlsli  we  reach  after  an  aeoent  of  5-10  luin. ;  we  now  pxB8  througb 
a,  gatevray,  croBH  the  Lsrgo  Priori,  the  smsll  piazza  in  front  of  the 
nliarch,  to  the  loft,  turn  to  the  right  oppoHite  the  Campanile  (and 
again  (a  the  right),  and  fnllaw  the  paved  path.  The  red  bnildlDf 
oil  the  hill  before  m  is  the  Ueaerto,  '/j  he.  from  Priora.  —  The 
*I)eHTt0  is  a  suppressed  monastery,  in  whii:1i  an  eBtabliehment  fOI 
destitute  nhildren  has  recently  "been  ntted  up  by  monks.  In  retntn 
for  the  refresliments  ofTered  to  visitors,  s  (tontrlbuCion  to  the  fnndl 
of  the  institution  ia  expected.  The  roof  of  the  building  oammu 
a  oharniing  prospei^t  of  both  bays,  and  the  island  of  O^trl) 
front  of  the  latter  rises  the  hill  of  S.  Goatanto  (p.  155),  to  the  left' 
of  which  is  the  solitary  little  church  of  S.  Maria  della  ffeoe.  — 
From  the  Deserto  we  proceed  to  the  E.  to  the  neighbouring  Til- 
lage of  8.  Ayatn,  the  cathedral  of  which  oontains  a  high-alui  of 
liilaid  marble.  The  descent  thenoe  to  Sorrento  through  the  beaatifnl 
chestnut  wood  of  La  Tigtiana  la  very  BteB[i. 

Another  Interesting  eioursioti  la  to  the  Talegrofo,  ui  optie 
telegraph  on  a  somewhat  steep  hill,  oommunlcating  with  Caprt, 
Q'/a  M.  to  the  W.,  and  oomroanding  an  admirable  view.  The  roate 
to  It  is  the  same  as  to  the  Deserto  as  far  as  where  the  roai' 
Priora  diverges  to  the  left  {JiO  min.).  From  that  point  we  pKM 
In  a  straight  direction  to  (10  mln.)  a  guard-honae  of  the  Ufllzto 
Dazlario  of  MassaLub reuse,  about  oO  paces  beyond  which  we  enter- 
the  second  gate  en  the  right  leading  through  tho  yard  of  a  eottage  ' 
(2-3  soldi].  In  6  mln.  more  the  path  leads  in  a  straight  direation 
to  the  telegraph.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  bill  lies  the  *VaU«  dalla  . 
Figne,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  number  of  handsome  pine*. 
Tho  view  of  Capri  hence  is  justly  celebrated.  Ouaila  are  captaieA 
hete  and  in  other  pariia  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  and  iu  ths- 
Bland  of  Capri ,  in  large  numbers  in  May,  June,  September,  and' 
October,  affording  considerable  prolltto  the  inhabitants. 

An  admirable  survey  of  the  Piano  di  Sorrento  is  aJTorded  by  tl 
*Fi«itolo  8,  Angslo,  i'k  hr.  to  the  S.K.  of  Snirento.  The  route 
ascends  from  the  Piazza  of  Sorrento  along  the  B.  margin  of  the  E. 
ravine,  passing  Ceaaruno  aud  Siiranka.  At  the  top  is  a  deserted 
eottage.  Fiom  (his  point  over  the  hill  of  the  Tore  dl  Sorranto  W  S.  - 
AffstB  (see  a.biiie)  I'Vf^  ht. 

TLe  OoBtl  dalla  FontansUe,  a  cbain  at  UVU  V|i  Vi.  W  Otat.  ot  _ 
renlu,  Ihe  path  to  which  Uvernes  l.i  llie  Ti^Vl  tuno  l\io««A  tmA^** 
irliita   >un,i,,«t-b„a7e    of  llit    Villa    fiuiate  \>etwtw>  IV.  rtWw*  ^  ViB. 
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u.  1S3).  A  roar-onritd  boat  lot  the  excursion  la  Capri  and  Amtia  coiM 
3040  (r.,  (bit  nlEbt  being  aprnit  *l  Capri.  PIdi  wutbnr  |1b  Indtapengiabla, 
bulaperfeotcaUnis  neilbcrnecuiiiiTnor  duirablc.  —  TLtchsapeat  wajul 
nubine  Capri  tram  Bnneato  ii  by  the  Barea  FmlaU  of  Hlcbelc  Deaidsrio, 
BMrtlng  from  Dapcl  gTBrr  muming  at  6  or  T  0'  olook,  sod  retuniini  fram 

Order  la  now  IciLeimbLy  well  nminlalned  U  Uie  landing-plaoB  at  Oaprl, 
and  Ihe  begging  nnlaance  bat  greall;  abaled.  One  soldo  ii  iinffleiaBI 
paymflnt  (or  aaatatance  rendarad  to  paassngera  on  landing. 

DUpaaitian  sf  Tlma.    Vor  iteuiDboat-paisengsra,  see  above.   Tnvedleni 

iLe  lame  day  {whleh,  lioweier,  la  sol  adTlnhlel  bad  better  firal  vlall  Uh 
Blue  Onilto,  tben  order  dinner  at  iine  of  Oie  Iniu  un  the  Harink,  ueend 
10  Capri  and  go  direct  to  Ibe  ninia  IVaimra,  or  (be  Fi'lhi  dl  Ttttrla  IF 
time  and  energy  permit,  and  flnnllj  return  direei  lo  the  beacta-  —  Tbw 
wbo  spend  Ibe  niebl  on  tbx  Island  can  of  course  aeeomiiDab  all  ihla  wUk 
greater  leliure.    On  tbe  following  morning  (bey  ibotild  tben  dewead  (S 

to  liia  arim  OnHfo  (!•/,  ft.;  H/,  hr.  tbere  and  back]';  or,  atill  bMMrt 
perrorm  tbe  Giro  of  tbe  whole  laland  by  hoat  (34  hen.).  —  If  •  KiacMI 

The  adries  In  Ibe  Tisilors'  book  at  Pagano'e' hotel  ihould  in  any  cwcul' 
taken  lo  beail;  'A^i  ruilla  jiof  la  grQllr  d'Aiur  (oiu  tiiir  CapHI'. 

Hetaia  ill  Dnpri.    Jl  Ike  ilariaa.    °HdTtL  du  Loutbe  (SloVsnl),  idq 

mlrably  (ituated  on  a  height  t  lllllE  to  tbe  W.  of  the  lKnding-pl»oe.  pen-, 

tbe  Innding-iilace,  U.  3Ve4,  I)^.  3,  R.'21/z,  B.  'I,,  i,.  >li,\.  'It,  paniloB. 
6-T  fr,,  well  spoken  of.  —  In  Uit  ViHati  of  Capri.  'Albiboo  Qdisiiui^. 
nn  Ihe  way  U)  tbe  Gerloll.  («ea  p.  109),  Bnglilb  Undlady  Cwldnw  at  Or, 
ClarkY  an  fliteellMit  bODBB,  pension  7  fr.;  •Albkuoo  Piomo  (VUMImf, 
Ibe  Pi»ii»,  penaion  6  fr.  i  Ihe  garden  eonlains  a  handaonu  Mtor' 
IStel  di  Punce.  lo  tba  left  of  the  Fiaiza,  higher  ap,  A  tb*' 

,,..  ....-  ..  .1.  »      _,.! ..    -irtjn  „a  dependency,  pedalotf 

.  Lawrence),  In  Ibe  luna  roa»,< . 
r.  FItrhftH,  sled  pmvidea  lodf 
in^E^   iq    bcveri-i    vii^-m-    —     nir^n,   dkku,    vie..    El  'MicArlf*.  Dcxi  doDt  W 
the  Alh.  Pagnnn,  mnderulo  prices. 

SBnlre;  from  the  Uarlna  U)  tb4  village  of  Capri  I'/i,  Bi>ru  l'^  ft.,- 
in   the  reverse  direclion  1  or  I'/i  fr.;  lo  Ihe  Villa  di  merio  and  boolp 

WKCBl  of  the  Monte  Solaro.  —  Ouiiln  are  qnile  nnneceuar;  niileM  lim*' 
la  rerj  limiled.  A  boy  to  show  the  way  may  he  oneneed  (or  <e»«fal' 
honra  for  Vrl  "■  _  ■  ^ 

OtoIM,  see  p.  161 1  'giro',  or  tonr  of  Ihe  Island  (p.  IBS),  6-^fr,  To  BorranM.. 
see  p.  IB3|  Ibe  holcta  Qulslsana  and  Pegeno  poaseas  in  earaninn  B  tb^ 
eomtnrlable  bnal  (or  B  pera.,  which  it  hifed  (or  Ibe  trip  lo  Sarrento  willf  1 
ail  ripwers  fOr  11  fr. ;  boals  with  fcinr  rowera  for  Bmallem  p^rtiee  ua  aUOl 
provided  18  fr.).  —  The  Piceola  Itartaa  on  the  a.  aide  of  the  lalaad,  what* 
the  ftreen  Qrotlo  it  tiluated,  la  readied  in  31  min.  (Btartlng  from  Ihe  »■!■« 
at  Capri  we  diverge  alter  T  mla.  Ui  tbe  rifbt  from  the  road  to  AnaeaprI 
by  a  white  home,  and  Immedlstely  turn  lo  Ibe  left  and  paia  under  A* 
road).  Boat  benre  to  tbe  Oreen  Orntto  and  round  tbe  E.  end  of  th«. 
Island  to  Ibe  MsHna  about  1  fr. 

Capri,  Ihe  ancient  Capreat  (^'island  of  goata'),  fs  a  small,  moun' 
taiiiouB  island  of  oblong  form.  Its  plctuteique  ontlins  toimt  onti 
of  the  woit  oharming  pointe  in  the  view  of  the  liay  of  Naplea.  Tim 
Jiigbest point  Is  tbe  Monte  Solarom  flieW.ef.le,  1980ft.  abov# 
ia-lovel;  (awards  the  K.  KiiRBcWKa,  fc\ioo\.'»ft  ((..  \\.\nA%M, 
riiplly  from  the  sen.   lioiils  c»n  Un4  aa,(e\-i  «  v«q  u\».»b*™V(v 


The  island  containB  about  421X1  inhab.  and  two  important  villages 
only,  tlioae  of  Drjiri  and  Anncnpri.  The  in  habitants,  who  Bnjiport 
tbemselvoB  rblelly  by  agriculture  and  fishing,  still  retain  some  old 
psDullaritlea  of  habits  and  custnme.  One  of  their  chief  pntsulta  is 
floraHlshing,  in  which  maiy  of  Ihem  aro  engaged  in  slimmer  on 
the  African  coaat.  The  island  yieWs  fruit,  oil,  and  excellent  red 
and  white  wines  in  abundanoe.  The  indigenous  flora  nomprisea 
SOO  apedes. 

pjkTti&lily  for  it^  aod  rouDded  palaces,  bktbs,  and  aqueducid  here,  Titiortus 
er«QLed  lw«]TC  viUafi,  in  honour  o£  Lne  twcire  uodji,  in  tUc  uriDcipal  parti 
or  lb«  [sland,  the  iBrgeil  of  wbiub  was  tlm  Villa  Jovla  |tscl(.  Ann.  Iv. 
VT],  aflBi  he  bad  eurrendarea  (he  roins  uf  govenunent  Ui  Sejanus  and 
retiTEd  hilher  (A.D.  2T).  He  rpooBlneA  hen  alvDBl  aninlerrupledlj  till 
hi>  deatli  In  3T,  sieu  after  Ihe  fall  of  Sejaniu  In  31.  ExasEerated  acduuntJI 

L°"^'?_*?.l  P"'j"p'')'  "l 
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aibisltar.  Sir  Hudion  Low;  wu  BCIerwarda  Ibp  cummaDdant.  Id  Uct. 
IBOe,  howBier,  Ihe  Inlauil  wai  rscsptured  by  the  French  under  Lamarque 
by  ■  brlliUDl  coup-rle-maln. 

The  Marina  Grandt ,  or  principal  ianding-place ,  where  the 
gteamers  and  most  of  the  Bmall  boi^ts  land  tbeit  passengers.  Is  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  island,  where  there  are  several  hotels  (p.  158], 
and  K  nitmbei  of  fishermen's  cottages.  Two  paths  ascend  hence  to 
the  village  of  Capri.  The  easier  leails  to  the  right  (V.)  and  ascends 
past  the  hotels  in  windings  [20-25  min.).  The  shorter,  but 
iteeper  path  to  the  left  (.E.]  aecends  In  steps.  They  both  run 
between  garden-walla  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  are  tar  from 
pleagatit  In  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Capri  (460  ft.1,  the  capital  ot  the  island,  with  liClO  inhab., 
lies  on  the  saddle  which  connects  the  K.  heights  of  the  island  (l.o 
Capo]  with  the  western  [Mte.  Solnro),  and  is  commanded  by  two 
lower  hills  crowned  with  dilapidated  castles,  T4carly  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  is  the  email  Plazu  ,  to  whioh  the  paths  from  the 
Marina  lead,  and  from  which  the  road  to  Anacapri  starte.  To  the 
3.  of  it  [p  mIn.]  Is  the  Ccrtosa,  founded  in  JBTl,  now  a  barrack. 

Leaving  the  Piazza  by  a  vaulted  passage  to  the  left  ol  the  night 
of  steps  opposite  the  campanile,  then  turning  to  the  right  and 
passing  the  hotels  of  Psjjano  and  Qnisisana,  and  turning  to  the  left 
again  (the  path  straight  on  leads  to  the  Certos.i),  we  are  led  by 
a  path  which  ascends  slightly  tho  greater  part  of  the  way  to  the 
(20  min.')  *Ftinta  Tragaro,  the  S.K.  promontory.  This  point  com* 
mands  a  picturesque  view  of  Capri  and  Che  S.  coast,  with  Chcee 
precipitous  cllfTs  called  the  Faraglioni.  0\i  t,\ie  %«iivn\\\,  tA  'Cat  rw* 
nearest  the  laud  are  remains  of  a  Koman  tonv^. 

The  E,   promontory.    caJled    !^    Cnpo,   \a   sn^v'^aei.  \a  Vv- 
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been  the  site  of  the  TiUa  Jddij,  tn  which  Tiberius  retired  (oi 
nine  inpnths  after  the  fall  of  Sejanna.  This  is  n  bBautifnl  point 
of  view  [3/4  hr.  fiom  the  villKge  oF  Capii).  The  path  rtLnoot 
be  mistiken.  Fiom  the  Piazu  we  paaa  to  Che  left  through 
the  archway  bearing  the  aign  ot  the  F'  '  '  ~ 
low  tbe  paved  track,  which  soon  ascends  a  little.  It  then  beuome* 
level,  and  at  length  skirts  the  siopo  to  the  ri^lht.  On  the  right, 
a  few  minutPB  before  reaching  the  last  hill,  we  paas  a  clean  tav- 
Bto  called  'Salto  of  Tiheiio',  »fter  the  rock  from  whioh,  aoeord- 
ing  to  a  purely  niythical  storj",  the  tyrant  precipitated  Wb  vio- 
tims.    A  projecting  platform  with  a  railing  affords  a  view  of  the 

To  the  right  are  the  romainH  of  an  old  LigUhautt  {Tiew). 

After  a  alight  ascent  we  reach  the  TlUa  di  Tiberio  fpronoiino- 
ed  Timbttio  by  the  natives^,  part  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  wMoli 
are  now  used  aa  a  cow-stable.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  vault- 
ed chambers  and  ooirldora,  the  uses  of  whioh  cannot  now  be  as- 
oertained.  On  the  highest  point  is  the  amall  chapel  of  B.  Afaria 
del  SoceoTso  (1050  ft.),  witli  the  cell  of  a  hermit,  who  for  a 
trifling  donation  allows  the  visitor  to  inscribe  his  'testimonlnn 
prtesentie'.  This  point  commanda  a  noble  prospeot  of  the  island 
and  the  blue  «ea,  of  the  barren  Pnnta  di  Campanella  apposite,  aod 
the  two  bays;  even  Pffistum  and  the  Ponia  lilanda  (to  the  N,W.) 
are  risible  in  clear  weather. 

In  relnmlng  wo  take  (lie  patb  wliicb  diveieee  to  the  left  by  a 
OB  (ha  road.»ide,  V.  hr.  from  [he  Salto  of  Tibarfoi  we  IbeD  ciff 
jard  aiaeonaJly  luwards  (he  left,  wcond  a  few  « 

■leBKHndlnB  eastwards  to  the  gea  al  tUe  baae  of  the  Tuoro  Ormdi  (i 

grafa.  To  (ho  left  In  thl"  valloy,  8  min.  farlhot,  and  reached  liy  ■  path  1 
which  is  E-aElicr  rn»gh  tnwardfl  the  end,  rises  (he  'ArQO  Naturals,  a  maf- 
Dif]cen(  nutural  aFchwBv  in  the  Tfich,  where  we  obtain  a  fltriking  viaw  of 
IJie  imriijsiQE  and  Fogsed  clilTa.  A.  visit  to  the  Orofl.t  <ji  MitrBmania,  m. 
Er.itUi  uf  Mithrai,  a  ■brine  of  the  Peniian  eod  of  (be  san,  lo  which  130 
steps  descend,  may  be  combined  with  Ibis  oicunlon. 

vllU  of  Tlbctrlns.  On  Ihe  cnasl  ne  nnmecuus  ruins  under  wateri  a 
others ,  Xk  the  S.  of  Capri ,  by  the  (;aiiu.'rello,  is  s  liini;  serlen  of  ai 
perhaps  belonging  til  an  ancient  road. 

Fbom  Capbi  to  Anaoapri  L^i/i  M.").  A  road  in  Iohr  windingl 
hewn  in  the  rock,  constructed  in  1874,  now  snpersBdei  the  ateep 
aod  fatlgDing  flight  of  531)  steps  (to  the  foot  of  which  249  n 
amended  from  the  Marina)  whioh  used  to  fonn  the  chief  appiawk 
to  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.    This  road  oommanda  beautitltl 

\.    Above  it  riee  tbe  niina  of  the  medieval  Caittlio  di  F 

baroisa,  named  after  the  pirate  who  destroyed  it  In  the  16th  i^en- 

itrance  (o  Auacaprt  is  the  itiiloratore  ili  SarborMM,. 

amail  tavern.    The  road  Itt  the  right  leads  into  the  village;  that 

the  left  to  the  Monte  Holaio. 

\actipTi  (&&)    ft.),   the   BCCtmA  -j\\\a?,e  \ti  X'nft  SAvni,  -wSfc 
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1800  inhab.,  is  scattered  over  the  lofty  plain  which  slopes  towards 
the  W.  On  the  left  side  of  the  street,  before  the  church  is  reached, 
is  a  small  CafS.  The  tower  of  the  church  commands  a  fine  view. 
There  are  Roman  ruins  in  this  neighbourhood  also,  particularly  at 
the  village  of  Damecutay  on  tho  N.W.  side,  where  a  villa  of  Ti- 
berius once  stood. 

The  •AscBNT  OF  Montb  Solaro  (1  hr.)  is  recommended  to  toler- 
able walkers,  as  the  mountain  commands  two  beautiful  and  entirely 
different  views,  viz.  that  from  the  hermitage,  and  the  panorama 
from  the  summit.  The  route  is  easily  found.  By  the  above-named 
Ristoratore  di  Barbarossa  at  the  beginning  of  Anacapri  we  follow 
the  paved  path  to  the  left,  and  after  60  paces  the  footpath  to  the 
left,  which  passes  the  cypress  -  shaded  cemetery.  Beyond  the 
cemetery  we  take  the  second  path  diverging  to  the  left,  which 
immediately  afterwards  turns  to  the  right ;  70  paces  farther  we 
turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  through  a  hollow  (10  min.  from  tho 
Ristoratore).  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  (1/2  hr*)  which  connects  the 
summits  of  La  Crocella  and  Monte  Solaro  we  pass  through  a  gate- 
way, and  then  follow  the  bridle-path  to  the  right  to  the  white  wall 
of  the  ^Hermitage  (1624  ft;  good  wine,  for  which  Pater  Anselmo, 
the  hermit,  expects  a  trifling  fee),  where  a  projecting  platform 
commands  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the  village  of  Capri  and 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  island.  After  a  fatiguing  ascent  of 
20  min.  more  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  *Honte  Solaro  (1980  ft.), 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island, 
and  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  fort.  The  view  is  superb,  embracing 
Naples  with  the  whole  of  its  bay,  as  well  as  that  of  Salerno  as  far 
as  the  ruins  of  Psestum.  Towards  the  N.  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  is  visible, 
and  towards  the  W.  the  group  of  the  Ponza  Islands.  The  spectator 
also  obtains  a  survey  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  bounding  the 
Campanian  plain  in  a  wide  curve,  and  culminating  in  the  Monte 
Yergine  (p.  l76)  near  Avellino.  Capri  itself  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sorrento  lie  in  prominent  relief  at  the  spectator's  feet. 

Blub  Gbotto.  —  A  visit  to  the  Blue  Grotto  from  the  Marina  at 
Capri,  where  suitable  light  boats  will  be  found,  occupies  l*/4-2  hrs.  The 
best  light  is  between  10  and  12  o'clock.  The  authorised  fare  for  the  trip 
(there  and  back)  is  IV4  fr.  for  each  person,  l)ut  almost  no  boatman  will 
undertake  it  without  an  additional  fee  of  1-2  fr.  The  skiffs  are  not  allowed 
to  take  more  than  three  passengers.  If  the  wind  blows  strongly  from 
the  E.  or  K.  access  to  the  grotto  is  impossible. 

The  Blue  Grotto  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  about 
IY4  M.  from  the  landing-place  of  Capri.    The  row  along  the  base 
of  the  precipitous  rocky  shore  is  exceedingly  beautiful.    The  sea 
swarms  with  gaily  coloured  sea-stars  and  jelly -flsh,  many  of  which 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.     In  ^4  ^r.  we  iea.c\i  lYi*^  \>»».%  vjjl 
the  Baths  of  Tiberius,  where  a  fragment  oi  mv  wvcv^wX.  ^^kJ\  ^^^ 
part  of  a  oolumn  in  the  water  are  to  \)e  seen,  wv^Vn.  ^\«i"VkX.  tsi^x^ 
we  arrive  *t  tiie  entrance  of  the  **Blue  OxottO  (QroUa  Aassatta^^ 
Bajsdkmmm,    Italy  lU,     7th  Edition.  W 
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which  is  scarcely  3  ft.  in  height.  Visitors  mast  lie  down  in  the 
boat  on  entering.  In  the  interior  the  roof  rises  to  a  height  of  41  ft. ; 
the  water  is  8  fathoms  deep.  Length  of  the  grotto  175  ft.,  great- 
est width  100  ft.  The  effect  of  the  blue  refraction  of  the  light  on 
every  object  is  indescribable,  and  at  first  completely  dazzles  the 
eye.  Objects  in  the  water  assume  a  heantiful  silvery  appearance. 
One  of  the  boatmen  usually  offers  to  bathe  in  order  to  show  this 
effect,  and  is  sufficiently  rewarded  with  1  fr.,  although  he  generally 
makes  the  exorbitant  demand  of  2-3  fr.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
grotto,  to  the  right,  is  a  kind  of  landing-place,  leading  to  a  passage 
vrith  broken  steps,  but  closed  at  the  upper  end,  once  probably  an 
approach  from  the  land  to  the  grotto,  which  was  perhaps  connected 
with  the  villa  of  Tiberius  at  Dameouta.  The  grotto,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  fell  into  oblivion  in  the  middle  ages,  but 
since  1822,  when  it  was  re-disoovered  by  fishermen,  it  has  justly 

been  a  favourite  attraction. 

Anacapri  is  reached  by  a  tolerable  path,  beginning  near  the  Blue 
Grotto,  which  before  the  construction  of  the  new  road  formed  one  of 
the  chief  routes  between  that  village  and  the  Marina  of  Capri. 

The  Blue  Grotto  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  caverns  with 
which  the  rocky  shores  of  Capri  abound,  but  some  of  the  others 
are  also  well  worth  visiting.  The  Giro,  or  ♦Voyage  bound  the 
Island,  occupies  3-4  hrs.  (boats  see  p.  158).  Steering  from  the 
Marina  towards  the  E.,  we  first  reach  the  Orotta  delle  Stalattitey 
with  its  stalactite  formations.  We  then  round  the  promontory  of 
Lo  Capo,  and  visit  the  Orotta  Bianca,  named  like  the  others  from 
its  predominating  colour.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  trip  is  at 
the  Faraglioni  (p.  159),  which  rise  majestically  from  the  water. 
The  central  cliff  is  undermined  by  an  imposing  archway ,  through 
which  the  boat  passes ,  but  not  visible  from  the  land.  We  next 
pass  the  Piccola  Marina  (p.  158)  and  in  25  min.  more  reach  the 
Orotta  Verde,  at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Solaro,  a  cavern  of  a  beauti- 
ful emerald-green  colour,  and  the  most  interesting  after  the  Blue 
Grotto  (best  light  about  noon).  The  voyage  hence  round  Ana- 
capri to  the  Blue  Grotto  is  less  attractive,  but  this  cavern  may 
now  be  visited  as  an  appropriate  termination  to  the  excursion 
(in  which  case  a  skiff  for  the  grotto  should  be  previously  ordered 
to  meet  the  traveller).  Lastly  we  pass  the  lighthouse  and  sev- 
eral fortifications  dating  from  the   English  occupation  of  1808. 

11.  From  Naples  to  Salerno,  Peastuin,  and  Amalfi. 

Compare  Mapy  p.  166. 

The  Bat  of  Salerno  cannot  indeed  compete  with  the  Bay  of  Naples  \ 

towards  the  S.  its  shores  are  flat  and  monotonous ;  but  the  K.  side,  where 

the  mountaina  of  the  Sorrentine  peninsula  rise  abruptly  some  thousands 

of  feet  from  the  sea.   is  replete  with  beaxxl^  aiTi^  %TWideur.    Here  are  sit- 

uated    the    towns  of  Salerno   and   -Amalji,    toxva^^VcvJiavi^  \tv  \Ja&  ^^*%«8  of 

medioiral    history,   and   still    containing  a  ?ew  Taonwm«iv\A  <A  ^^Vt  \^Ti&»t 

S^reatnesa.      Farther  S.,   in  a  barren,  de8o\«.\.e  s\W»X\o^,  w^ V>« ^««^^w^ ^^ 
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Pa«iu™,    mu^ly  Uif 

All  IhEsc  recal  Llie  golden  period  of  flreek  klstory 

and  ^rmo^'eforeVbly 

Ihnn  my  otber  UcslitieB  In  lUly. 

Thia  route  ms;  c 

Bveniently  bo  combined  with  the  preceding  (p.  IBO) 

I:    La  Cam  ud  aalene.    Swiokd  Day:    PatifKn. 

"fliE"D™i':    j™V 

iSDrrcnIa  (or,  betl^r,  by  boat  direct  tu  Ciprl,  kDd 
Fifth  DiV:  By  the  Bares  PMtuJe  »l  noon  to  Cafri. 

■Dd  Hiirou  the  bills  U 

ancm  tm :    B»ok  » 

Naplei  hy  ileuncr,    Tbe  pusaee  scmu  tbe  moun- 

aid  end  u[«. 

E.ILW«  from  M 

plM  to  a>.ltn,o,  34  ir.,  in  av.  lirs-l  rarea  B  fr.  15, 

i.^^vi"',^-" 

letrl  tn  ttae  aUtion  tor  AinatB)i   to  gioll,  BO  H.,  in 

3Vr3i/j  lin-i    f»rej  9  fr.  5,  6  (r.  35,  3  fi 

From  Naples  to  Pompcli,  IQ  H.,  see  u.  i.  ine  iriin,  aner 
quitting  tlie  Bay  of  Naples,  ttarenea  tlie  fertile  plain  of  the 
Samo.  Cotton  and  tebacuo  are  eitenalyely  cultivated  here.  17  M. 
Seafatl.  The  festival  of  the  Madonna  del  Uagno  takea  place  here 
QB  15tli  Aug.  (see  p.  29). 

19'/^  M.  ^n^ri,  ne«i  which  Teisa,  the  la^t  king  of  the  Ooths, 
wu  defeated  by  Ntraes  in  533,  after  having  desnended  [ram 
Letters  on  Monte  Sant'  Angelo  to  the  plain.  The  district  gradually 
becomes  more  mountainous,  and  the  scenery   is   picturesque  the 

21  M.  Pagani.  with  I'^.liOO  inhabitants.  In  the  church  of 
S.  Hioheie,  under  the  altar  of  a  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  rhoir, 
ere  preserved  under  glaiis  the  rellns  of  Alphonso  de'  Uguori,  horn 
at  Naples  In  1696,  bisUop  of  S.  Agata  in  1762,  and  founder  of 
the  order  of  the  Reddmptorlsts ,  who  died  at  Pagani  in  tTBT, 
and  was  canonised  hy  Gregory  XTI.  in  1839.  The  place  contains 
nothing  else  to  detain   us.     From  Pagan!  to  Amalfl,  see  p.  170. 

2Ql/i  M.  Nocera  de'  Pagnni,  a  town  of  some  Importance  but  no 
peal  interest,  near  the  ancient  JVueeriu  AlfnUma,  where  Hugo  de' 
Faguii,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Templars,  and  the  painter  Fran- 
ceaoo  Solimena  were  horn,  and  where  Paulus  Joviue,  tbe  historian, 
«ai  bishop.  To  the  left  of  the  line,  above  the  extensive  Capuchin 
monastery,  risn  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  CaiUilo  in  Pnrco,  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Sibylla,  widow  of  King  Manfred,  and  her 
youthful  Bon  after  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266).  At  tbe  close 
of  the  14th  cent,  the  castle  was  one  of  the  principal  ntronghotds 
of  the  house  of  Anjou.     Fine  view  from  the  summit. 

On  the  right,  shortly  before  the  train  reaches  the  small  village 
of  (2fi  M.)  8.  CUmente,  we  observe  the  ancient  baptismal  church  of 
*8,  Maria  Ufagf/iore,  similar  to  S.  Stefaiio  in  Home.  The  basin  in 
the  centre  is  surrounded  by  eight  granite  columns,  enclosed  by 
a  oiroular  passage  with  siiteen  pairs  of  handsome  columui  of  pavo- 
nazetto  with  rich  capitals,    all  antique.     The  viU^  u 

a  frescoeg  of  the  14th  century. 

^   id  S.  Clewente  (he  line  ascends  consiieiaW^ .    O' 
•  eattlng  the  train   reacbes  — 
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28  M.  La  Cava  (*Albergo  di  Londra ,  well  -  managed  and 
moderate ;  Hdtel  Oram  Brettagna ;  Hdtel  Vittoria ;  ^Pension  SuissCj 
5  fr.  per  day ;  good  furnished  lodgings) ,  situated  in  a  charming 
valley,  a  favourite  summer  and  autumn  resort,  and  a  good  centre 
for  excursions  to  Amalfl,  Pacstum,  Pompeii,  etc.  (carr.  according 
to  tariff).  The  town  consists  of  a  long  street  with  arcades ,  as  at 
Bologna.  The  main  street  leads  from  the  station  to  the  left  to  the 
Piazza ,  where  a  church  and  a  large  fountain  are  situated.    Pop. 

of  the  *commune'  21,000. 

*ExcDRSioN  TO  CoKPO  DI  Cava^  iVi  hr.  to  the  S.W.,  situated  on  a 
wooded  height,  very  pleasant,  especially  on  a  sammer  afternoon  (donkey 
11/2-2  fr.,  there  and  back  2-3  fr.;  carriages  may  also  be  hired).  Leaving 
the  Piazza  we  ascend  the  road  to  the  left  by  the  church.  After  5  min., 
when  the  road  turns  to  the  right  round  the  public  garden,  we  ascend  by 
the  shorter  path  to  the  left  by  a  church,  and  farther  on  between  walls,  past 
the  red-painted  tobacoo  manufactory,  to  8.  Oiuteppe^  a  church  with  a  few 
houses.  Here  we  again  quit  the  road,  which  goes  to  the  right,  and  follow  the 
path  to  the  left.  It  descends,  crosses  a  ravine  (beyond  the  bridge  a  small 
church  to  the  left),  and  again  gradually  ascends,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
village  to  the  right.  For  a  time  the  path  is  enclosed  by  walls,  but  a  view  is 
soon  obtained  of  the  valley  of  La  Cava  to  the  left,  and,  higher  up,  of  the  Bay 
of  Salerno.  In  Va  l^r-  (from  S.  Giuseppe)  we  arrive  at  the  church  of  Pietra 
Santa  (so  called  from  a  rock  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  on  which  the  pope 
sat  in  1816),  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  mountain  slopes  of  Cava, 
studded  with  numerous  white  houses,  and  the  Bay  of  Salerno  to  the 
right.  In  the  narrow  valley  about  twenty  mills  are  propelled  by  the 
brook.  The  slender  round  towers  on  the  hills  about  Cava  are  erected  for 
the  capture  of  wild  pigeons  in  October.  Beyond  Pietra  Santa  we  skirt  the 
wood  for  8  min.  and  reach  the  high  road ,  which  soon  afterwards  crosses 
the  viaduct  to  Corpo  di  Cava.  Here  the  road  divides,  leading  to  the  village 
to  the  right,  and  to  the  monastery  in  5  min.  towards  the  left. 

The  village  of  Corpo  di  Oava  CMichele  Scapolatiello  and  Ferdinando  Adi- 
nolfi ,  both  rustic)  stands  on  the  rock  against  which  the  monastery  is  built, 
above  a  beautiful  narrow  valley  with  several  mills.  The  air  is  pure  and  the 
situation  beautiful,  so  that  travellers  often  make  a  prolonged  stay  here. 

The  famous  Benedictine  abbey  of  ^La  Triniti  della  Oava,  founded  in 
1025  by  Waimar  III. ,  a  Lombard  prince  of  Salerno ,  is  now  condemned 
to  dissolution,  but  still  contains  a  few  monks.  The  Church  (with  two 
ancient  sarcophagi  at  the  entrance)  contains  the  tombs  of  S.  Alferius,  the 
first  abbot,  of  Queen  Sibylla,  wife  of  Roger,  who  died  at  Salerno,  and 
of  several  anti-popes,  among  whom  was  Gregory  VIII.  The  organ  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Italy.  —  The  Archives  of  the  monastery  (shown  in  the 
forenoon  only)  are  of  great  value ,  and  contain  a  number  of  important 
documents  on  parchment  in  uninterrupted  succession  \  the  catalogue  com- 
prises 8  vols.  Among  the  valuable  HSS.  are  the  Codex  Legum  Longo- 
bardorum  of  1004 ,  a  prayer-book  with  miniatures  of  the  school  of  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  the  Latin  Biblia  Vulgata  of  the  7th  cent.,  etc.  The 
small  Pinacoteca^  or  picture-gallery,  contains  two  fine  altar-pieces  of  the 
early  Umbrian  school  (Resurrection  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi),  revealing 
the  influence  of  Haphael. 

The  train  now  traverses  a  beautiful  district,  and  soon  affords 
a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Salerno;  in  10  min.  it  reaches  — 

30^2  M.  Vietri,  charmingly  situated,  with  several  villas.    Pop. 
8600,  Above  the  town  a  promenade,  commanding  beautiful  views, 
baa  lately  been  constructed. 

PaaacngevH  may  alight  here  and  t«tke  *  c«m«b?,fc  V^tvi^,  q\  ^^Vt.^  down 
w  Salerno  (2  fr,,   single   seat  ^/«  tr.>.    T\ift  to^^   ^<t&t«.xk^&.,  <&Q\KSAaAi!a!L^x 
wew  of  the  sea,  and  affords  a  pleaaaul  wa\W.  ^V^"^  ^\iQN%.,^Qws^SiiR  tq(^ 


The  railway,  suppottud  by  ganeriea,  and  passing  thraugli  four 
(unniilB,  tile  l&st  of  whinh  penetrates  tfae  caatle-liill ,  deaceiids 
rapidly  hence  to  Salerno. 

34  M.   SalBino.  —  Tbe  Railxa^  Slalim  lies   &t  the  E.   cml  of  tbe 


O&t.    SevGral  o: 


Anold  KlvBya  be  tnsde,  grulultf  Included,  alCliauBli  ctdd  In  Ola  one 
1-S  Si.  above  Iha  ftre  is  nlwsji  eipeetwd.  Tbe  cbirges  made  Bt  Ilia  hotels 
ue  u  (Ollowj  [bot  tbe  carriage-owmra  take  leM  wben  tnal«d  with 
dlni»l;|:  To  J^etttm  with  two  hones  20-:»  Fr.;  witb  Ihiee  borns,  for 
M  penofn,  a-80  (r.,  and  a  fee  t-f  aboul  2  fr.i  wilh  one  bonie  to  Amaljl 
tp,  nO)5i,  witb  two  hmBBB  S-iO  tr.  —  Single  IraveUern  may  mail  Hien- 
»rtTM  of  uBe  nf  the  Bwifl  but  uncomfi-rtahle  rarrJsnli  (Iwo-w heeled,  nulie 
«hielea)  driver  stands  behind  (he  jiaaaeneerl,  tlut  a  BlipulatiOn  ahould  be 

Rowinsar  BaiUns  Boat  (accrtrding  (o  bargainj  l-iV^fr- per  boar.  Goat 
la  PnaOin  'J0-2B,  lo  Amaltl  8-10  fr..  according  to  tbe  nuinl>er  or  mwen. 

Poputav  PiaUvnt  on  the  eve  anil  day  nf  8t.  Matthew,  20th-IMiil  Sept., 
wllb  arcwnrkB  and  illatolaatlon  ivhich  are  beat  qeen  from  a  boat  C«-5  )V.|. 

SaUma,  the  aueieot  SuUmum,  delightfully  aitiiatad  >t  the 
N.  eitrODiity  nf  the  bay,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  fertile 
ptnilB,  is  the  neat  of  tbe  lD<'jd  gnveinnient  and  of  an  ar«hb!i)hop, 
uid  the  nhief  lesiilence  of  Ibe  iiumeroas  local  aiislociioy  (pop., 
with  the  adjoining  villages,  30,1)00),  The  old  town,  rising  on  the 
slope  of  the  BO-called  Apeunina,  with  iiatcow  aud  irtegular  atreels, 
reoali  the  Qth  aud  10th  ceutiuies,  when  the  Lomliarrls  occupied 
it,  the  llth  cent,  when  it  bdonged  to  the  Nornutns,  and  la^y 
the  period  when  the  houses  of  Hohenstaufen  end  Anjou  wem 
muten  of  tbe  plane,  and  when  Salerno  ei^oyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greateat  medical  school  in  Europe. 

The  'fiarina,  oi  iiuay,  I'/a  M.  in  length,  now  called  the  Corio 

Oaribaldi,  affords  a  heautiful  walli,  espeelally  On  summer  eve ninga. 

The  aoca  excellent  harbour  is  now  uhoked  with  sand.     At  the  W. 

end  of  the  Marina  is  a  large  new  Theatrt ,  with  eome  flower-beds 

Ml}>')eat.    Nearer  the  E.  end  of  the  Marina  standa  the  mouDlneiit 

oT  Caflo  fiiaconu,  Duke  of  S.  eiOBanai,    'precuraore  di  Garibaldi', 

a  Qenoeae ,  who  participated  In  the  attempW  to  revolutionise  l*a\i 

I     in  1807,    landed  in   Calabria,    and  peria^eil  wtae  W,\eni^*iiwif,  \n 

tjgHjt.  ^/oTSHniiyfcodTs,  amemlierol  fte  UaWaw  ftftrniTOftoiiii^w 

^^^■p-rT.   \ras  wounded  and   taken  prUoliei  \iKTe  oti  Voe;  ^^ww 
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occasion.)  The  large  building  between  the  two  sentry-boxes,  about 
100  paces  farther,  is  the  Ptefetturaj  past  which  a  narrow  street 
to  the  left  leads  to  the  — 

♦Cattbdralb  S.  Mattbo,  erected  in  1084  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
and  adorned  with  works  of  art  from  Psestum.  The  restoration  of 
1768  has  deprived  the  edifice  of  much  of  its  simple  grandeur, 
but  it  still  merits  a  visit.  The  steps  ascend  to  an  atrium,  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-eight  antique  columns.  In  the  centre  formerly 
stood  a  granite  basin  which  is  now  in  the  Villa  Reale  at  Naples. 
Along  the  walls  are  ranged  fourteen  ancient  Sarcophagi,  which 
were  used  by  the  Normans  and  their  successors  as  Christian  burying- 
places.  The  bronze  doors,  executed  at  Constantinople,  were  pre- 
sented by  Landolfo  Butromile  in  1099. 

The  nave  contains  two  ambos  or  reading-desks ,  and  an  archiepiscopal 
throne,  richly  decorated  with  mosaic  by  Oiovanni  o/JProeida,  On  the  right  are 
two  antique  sarcophagi  with  Bacchanalian  representations,  now  used  as 
burial-places  for  archbishops.  The  *'Crypt  beneath,  richly  decorated  with 
marble  and  mosaics,  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Mat- 
thew, brought  here  from  the  East  in  930.  In  theK.  aisle  is  the^Tomb  of  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou,  wife  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  and  mother  of  Ladislaus  and  Jo- 
hanna II.,  by  Baboccio  da  Piperino,  with  the  painting  almost  intact;  then 
the  tombs  of  Sigelgaita,  second  wife  of  Robert  Guiscard,  of  tiieir  son 
Roger  Bursa,  and  of  William,  son  of  the  latter,  with  whom  the  direct 
line  of  the  l«orman  dukes  became  extinct.  —  The  chapel  to  the  right  by 
the  high  altar  contains  the  tomb  of  Hildebrand,  afterwurds  Pope  Oregory 
VII.,  who  died  here  on  25th  May,  1065,  after  he  had  been  banished  from 
Rome  by  Henry  IV.  The  monument  was  restored  in  1578  by  Archbishop 
Colonna,  and  furnished  with  an  inscription.  The  monument  of  Arch- 
bishop Carafa  is  adorned  with  a  relief  from  Paestum :  Rape  of  Proserpine. 
In  front  of  a  side-altar  is  the  stump  of  a  column,  on  which  three  saints 
are  said  to  have  been  beheaded.  The  Cappella  del  Sacramento  contains 
a  Pieta  by  Andrea  da  Salerno  ^  the  composition  of  which  is  open  to 
criticism.  The  choir  contains  a  pavement  and  balustrade  of  ancient 
mosaic  and  two  columns  of  verde  antico.  On  the  altar  in  the  Sacristy 
(in  the  N.  transept) :  '^Scenes  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  on  numer- 
ous carved  ivory  tablets,  dating  from  1200. 

In  8.  Lorenzo  some  frescoes  recently  discovered  under  the 
whitewash  are  also  ascribed  to  Andrea  (Sabhatini)  of  Salerno, 
Authentic  works  by  this  master,  the  most  eminent  Renaissance 
painter  in  S.  Italy,  may  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  S,  Giorgio 
(Madonna  with  saints  and  donors,  dated  1523 ;  2nd  altar  on  the 
right)  and  8»  Agostino  (Madonna  with  two  saints,  2nd  altar  to  the 
left;  the  SS.  Augustine  and  Paul  at  the  sides  of  the  high-altar 
are  school -pieces).  Sabbatini's  style  reflects  the  influence  of 
Raphael. 

On  the  hill  (900  ft.)  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  CasOe  of  the 

Lombard  princes,  which  was  taken  by  Robert  Guiscard  after  a  siege 

of  eight  months.  The  view  repays  the  ascent.  (A  little  beyond  the 

cathedral  we  turn  to  the  right;  farther  up,  the  path  becomes  steep; 

at  the  top,  %  hr.,  is  a  cottage;  fee  of  a  few  soldi.) 

The  train  as  it  proceeds  affords  a  ciV!La.im\ii?>  ^«^  ^1  Wift  bay  to 
tAfi  Ti^bt,  and  of  th^  mountain^  to  t\i^\^iX,   ^^  ^.  PoivUtQ^j(T«.«wi\ 


i 
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44  M.  BeUiszi;  45Y2  ^*  Battipagliaj  whciuH)  two  great  routes  di- 
verge ,  one  to  Calabria  ( R.  20) ,  and  the  otiior,  descending  and 
•Uiting  the  coast,  to  Psestum  (see  below). 

49Ys  M.  Xboli  (^Albergo  del  Vozsoj  on  the  road,  about  200  paces 
from  the  town,  tolerable,  bargaining  necessary),  a  town  with  8900 
inhab.,  situated  on  the  hill-side,  with  an  old  chateau  of  the  Prince 
of  Angri,  enjoys  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the  oak-forest  of  Persano, 
the  towns  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Albunio ,  the  temples  of  Piestuni, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Sole,  the  ancient  Silarus.  The  sacristy  of 
8,  Francesco  contains  a  large  Madonna  by  Andrea  da  Salerno. 
From  Eboli  to  Psstum,  see  below.  —  Continuation  of  the  railway, 
see  U.  19. 

FsBStnxn* 

An  excursion  to  Peefltiim  in  most  conveniently  made  from  Salkkno, 
where  the  previous  night  should  be  spent.  Distance  26  31.,  a  drive  of  4hrs. 
(carriages,  see  p.  166).  Most  travellers,  however,  take  the  early  train  to 
Bntiipaglia  (I2V2  M.,  in  41  min. ;  fares  2  fr.  10,  1  fr.  fiO,  85  c. ;  return- 
tickets  3  fr.  75,  2  fr.  65  c),  to  which  they  send  a  carriage  from  Salerno  to 
await  their  arrival.  This  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  if  the  early  train 
from  Kaples  be  used,  as  carriages  will  then  be  found  waiting  at  liatti- 
D^la  (two-horse  15-18  fr.,  corricolo  for  one,  or  at  most  two  persons, 
o-Wfr. ;  a  stipulation  should  be  made  that  the  driver  admit  no  other 
passenger).  The  drive  thence  V)  Pscstum  takes  little  more  than  2  hrs. 
Bofreahments  (which  the  landlords  provide  at  3  fr.  each  person,  with 
wine)  should  be  taken  from  Salerno,  as  the  ostcria  at  Pa\stum  is  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  the  drinking-water  bad.  A  long  day  is  necessary  for 
this  excursion,  as  even  those  who  travel  by  train  to  anil  from  Battipaglia 
take  6  hrs.  for  thcjourncy  alone;  and  4-5  hrs.  should  be  allowed  for  the 
stay  at  Ptestum.  The  hot  summer  months  arc  unfavourable  for  the  excur- 
sion owing  to  the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  this  district;  but  if  the  tra- 
veller is  not  deterred  by  this  drawback  he  is  particularly  cautioned  against 
indulging  in  sleep  (comp.  p.  11). 

FsoM  Eboli  (see  nbovc)  the  excursion  is  less  pl(>asant,  as  there  is  no 
good  inn  at  that  town  for  spending  the  previous  night.  Carriages  will 
be  foaiid  waiting  at  the  station  to  meet  the  early  train  from  Naples  (fares 
and  Ume  the  same  as  from  Hattipaglia). 

Bt  Watsk.  In  fine  weather  the  excursion  may  also  be  ma<Ie  from 
Salerno  by  boat  (p.  165).  Travellers  land  at  the  influx  of  the  Salso,  about 
IVsM.  from  the  ruins. 

In  the  season  parties  (p.  25)  are  frequently  formed  at  Naples  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Piestum.  See  advertisements  at  the  hotels.  A  party  of 
tbree  or  four  friends,  however,  will  perform  the  journey  as  cheaply  and 
more  pleasantly. 

From  Salimo  our  route  Is  by  the  great  Calabrian  road  as  far 
as  (I273  M.)  Battipaglia  on  the  Tusciano.  It  then  turns  to  the  S. 
and  traverses  marshy  plains,  enlivened  only  by  a  few  herds  of  buf- 
faloes and  other  cattle.  Agriculture,  however,  has  been  making 
gome  progress  here  of  late  years,  and  the  malaria  is  diminishing  in 
eonsequence.  About  6  M.  beyond  Battipaglia  our  road  is  joined 
by  that  from  £60^1  (71/2  M.  distant),  which  skirts  the  oak-forest  of 
Persano  for  some  distance.  About  1^/2  M..  tailVet  ^iXv^  tq^^  ^t.^^-^^^'^^ 
the  impetaous  river  Sele,  the  ancient  Silarus^  \)^  «.  ?>\ftwft  \sit\^?{^ 
wkieh  has  frequeaUy  been  rebuilt.     This  wseA  to  \>«i  ^wsJA'^^''!^^ 
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the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road  in  1860-70,  when  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  haunted  by  the  daring  brigand  Manzi.  Above  the 
road ,  on  the  left ,  are  Capaccio  Veeehio  and  Nuovo.  The  carriage 
drives  through  the  old  gate  between  the  town  walls,  passing  the 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  several  poor  hovels,  and  stops  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Temple  of  Neptune.  The  custodian  is  under  the  control  of 
the  same  authorities  as  the  guides  at  Pompeii  (1  fr.  on  leaving). 

PflMtnm,  according  to  Strabo,  was  founded  by  Greeks  from  Sybaris 
about  the  year  B.C.  600,  and  its  ancient  name  o(  Poseidonia  (city  of 
Neptune)  sufficiently  indicates  its  Greek  origin.  In  the  4th  cent,  the 
town  was  in  possession  of  the  Lucanians  who  oppressed  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  at  that  period  the  citizens  used  to  celebrate  a  festival  an- 
nually in  memory  of  their  Greek  origin  and  their  former  prosperity. 
After  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus ,  Poseidonia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  who  in  B.C.  273  founded  the  colony  of  Paestum  here.  In 
the  war  against  Hannibal  the  town  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  At 
a  later  period  it  gradually  fell  to  decay,  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus  was  notorious  for  its  malarious  air.  Christianity  took  root 
here  at  an  early  period.  When  the  Saracens  devastated  Paestum  in 
the  9th  cent.,  the  inhabitants  fled  with  their  bishop  to  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  and  there  founded  Capaccio  Veeehio.  In  the  11th 
cent,  the  deserted  town  was  despoiled  by  Robert  Guiscard  of  its 
monuments  and  sculptures,  and  remained  in  this  desolate  condition 
for  many  centuries,  till  in  modern  times  attention  was  again 
directed  to  the  antiquities  still  remaining.  Those  who  appreciate 
the  simple  majesty  of  Greek  architecture  should  endeavour,  if 
possible,  before  quitting  Naples,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Paestum. 

The  ancient  Town  WaUs,  forming  an  irregular  hexagon,  on 
the  river  Salso,  not  far  from  the  coast,  about  3  M.  in  circum- 
ference, constructed  of  blocks  of  travertine,  are  preserved  al- 
most entire;  also  a  gate  on  the  E.  side  towards  the  mountains, 
with  two  bas-reliefs  on  the  key-stones  representing  dolphins  and 
sirens.  Outside  the  latter  are  fragments  of  an  aqueduct,  the  pave- 
ment of  the  road,  and  several  towers.  Without  the  N.  gate,  by 
which  we  enter  the  town,  was  a  Street  of  Tombs.  Several  of  those 
which  have  been  opened  contained  Greek  weapons ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  examined  in  1854,  were  found  fine  mural  paintings,  repre- 
senting warriors  taking  leave  of  their  friends.  Most  of  the  ob- 
jects discovered  in  the  course  of  the  excavations,  which  are  still 
continued,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  (p.  63),  but 
a  few  are  also  shown  at  the  neighbouring  Villa  Bellelli. 

The  Temples  at  Paestum,  built  in  the  ancient  Greek  style,  are, 

with  the  single  exception  of  those  at  Athens,  the  finest  existing 

monuments  of  the  kind.    They  are  three  in  number.    The  largest 

and  most  beautiful  is  that  in  the  ceivlife,  tKft  so-called  ** Temple 

ofjfeptnne,  GSyds.  in  length,  and'iftv^*-  ^^  v?\^^«V.    k\.  fe^sJsi  ^wd 

^re  six  massive,    fluted  Doric  colvimwa,  *)J6  ^\..\w  \vfc\^\.S  ^ycvsitk.^ 
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aide  twelve,  in  ill  Ehirty'Elx  ealaniilB  of  7^/i  ft.  in  diameter,  all 
well-preaetved.  In  the  Interior  of  Ihe  Cells  «re  two  seriea  of  eiglit 
OAliimtiB  e&ch  (about  6  ft.  In  diameter),  with  i  second  row  of 
Biniiller  Rolamns  above,  which  eupported  the  roof.  The  latter  are 
preserved  on  nna  side  only.  The  slnna  is  s  Mod  of  travertine,  to 
which  age  has  imparted  a  mellow  tone.  It  contains  fossil  reedB 
Mid  aqnatlfl  plants.  The  whole  was  once  Rovered  with  stunno,  in 
order  to  conceit!  the  impeifeotlonB  of  the  stone.  The  temple  was 
a  hypvthron ,  i.  e.,  the  cnlla,  where  the  image  stood,  waa  nn- 
oavered.  The  propurtiona  of  the  Byuinjetrlcally  tapering  columns, 
whether  viewed  from  the  vicinity  or  from  a  diEtance,  are  perfect. 
Thia  temple,  ae  its  whole  charaater  bolokens,  is  one  ot  the  most 
ancient  specimeDs  of  Greek  art,  Pbotngraphs  and  models  of  it 
are  frequently  seen  (camp,  liitrnil.,  p.  xxvi).  A  stone  basis  in 
front  of  the  E.  facade  probably  belonged  to  a  large  eacriflcial  altar. 
A  little  to  the  S.  rises  the  second  temple,  the  eo-called  "^Mi- 
Ilea  (a  misnomer),  of  more  recent  origin,  but  also  of  gtuat  an- 
tiquity. It  is  60  yds.  in  length,  and  261/2  yds.  in  width,  and  its 
Wty  nolumns  am  each  G^/^tt.  in  diametar,  but  its  propottioDs  are 
less  majestic  than  those  of  the  teoiple  of  Neptune.  At  each  end 
are  nine  ooUimns,  and  on  each  elde  sixteen,  all  of  travertine 
stone.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  taper  upwards  in  a  curve ;  the 
capita  are  of  a  peculiar  form  wMvh  does  not  occur  elaenhere.  A 
ntiet  of  columns  in  the  nentral  long  wall,  by  a  singular  arrange- 
ment, divided  the  temple  into   two  halvas,  bo  that  it  contained 

In  front  of  theae  temples  pmbably 
the  ancient  town ,  basements  for  altsn 
dlitluguishable  here. 

Farther  N.,  near  the  entrance  from  Salerno,  stands  the  small 
*TampIe  of  Csrea,  or  of  Vata  according  to  Others,  with  a 
peristyle  of  thirty-Cour  columns,  six  at  eath  end,  and  eleven  on 
ea^side.  Length 30yds,,  width  In  yds. ;  cjilumnsOft.  iudlameter, 
tapedng  upwards  in  straight  lines.  'Vite  eolumna  of  the  vestibule 
are  dlsdngnished  from  those  of  the  principal  part  of  the  struotnrH 
by  the  difference  of  the  fluting.  This  tumple  is  another  9ne  ex- 
ample of  the  simple  and  majestic  Qreok  style.  (A  few  soldi  to 
the  doorkeeper.) 

Between  the  Temple  of  Ceres  and  that  of  Neptune  a  few  frag- 

I      ments  of  Enman  building   have   been  discovered,  a  Thailrt  and 

Arnphithealn,   it   is   believed.     TUe   latter  is   Intersected  by  the 

road.      A   lloman    Ttmpte   was   also   discovered    here   in    1830. 

f  among  the  underwood  near  it  are  two  metnpn,  adorned 
I    reliefs.       These    remains,    however,    are    insiT^niKCKat 
with  the  ruins  above  metttioned.  —  01  ftvc  'loifc-^.M^'Sfti 
,  BO  much  estoiJeil  by  Roman  poel't,  no  Uw*s  ««•«  s'^'^** 
es   ara    a.larnei.\    with   a,   InximMit  giowOv  "rt^   **^™^  «^*- 
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aimithue,   enlivened  solely  by  tlie  uhirpinR  grasshopper,   the  rustl- 
ing lir.ard,  and  the  gliding  snake. 

A  walk  on  the  town-wall,  perb&ps  fiom  the  N.  gate  round  (he 
E.  eide  to  the  S.  gate,  towards  Salerno,  will  enahle  the  traveller, 
better  than  a  olose  inspection,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  impoalng 
grandeur  of  these  venerable  ruins.  The  flneat  general  *Vjew  of 
tlio  temples  Is  obt.^ined  tram  tlie  terrace  of  the  Uret  towei  to  the 
E.  of  the  road,  on  Che  3.  aide  of  the  town-wall. 


I.  Angein,  »ee  p.  Hi. 

HI  (p.  1B3)  a  lirldle-patta  ascenda  the  W.  nlopo  of 
Terre  d>  CMnnto.  an  ancient  tnttrefa  erected  hy  I 
h  dividss:  (lial  to  Om  lofl  Jaada  tbronel^  the  Vai  tbivhiih 
■  ■     0  below)  i  U»l  to  the  rishl  by  C^U,. 
...     ^__..  -'iheseroutci  iiawaltOf 


iToAHALn,  131/iM.,  istbaflnestTDiital 

Thli  magniflcent  road,  oompleHa  b 

ajffii  of  the  cn»t,  and  frequEiilly  snpprirted  hj  eal'eitM 
100-BOO  ft.     '         -     -    ■    — - 


vtllageB,  and  alTuFdliig;  a  aucfeaaion  of  charmLi^  uuA- 
laid  out  in  terraces,  and  planted  with  v1 


d  under  Charl 


bare,  but  arQ  in  many  plooo* 


From  Salerno  the  road  ascends,  and  neai  VitM  (p.  164')  oroaies 
the  valley  h;  a  stone  bridge.  To  the  left  in  the  sea  rUe  Mi' 
iioniaal  rooks,  I  But  FmUtU.  On  the  hill  to  Che  rigbt  la  BoHO. 
The  neit  place  is  the  piaCureiqnely  situated  Qshing-vUli^  tit' 
Ceiara,  extending  along  the  hattum  of  a  narrow  ravine;  11  li 
frequently  mentionod  in  the  hisCoiy  of  the  invasions  of  Che  San*- 
oena,  and  was  the  niEt  place  where  they  settled.  The  rood  ncnr 
oaoeiids  to  the  Capo  Tutnoto,  whence  a  beautiful  proapeet  of 
coast  on  both  sides  is  en,jayed,  and  descends  thence  by  the  Caf& 
d'Orta,  where  the  fleet  of  Charles  T.  was  defeated  by  Filipping 
Doria,  to  the  small  town  of  — 

Kaiori,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Val  Tramonti  (see  above^,  ifiA 
terraoed  lemon-plantations,  at  the  base  of  the  ruined  monaitetr 
of  Camaldoti  deW  Aooocata  (founded  in  1435).  Still  higher  ttS' 
the  rnins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  3.  Nifota.  of  wMeb  the  Pi*.. 
oolomlni  were  the  last  proprietors.  The  road  ascends  slightly  H 
the  next  village  of  Minor!,  nearly  adjoining  whir.h  ais  Alranl  and' 
Amaia. 

Kiaoii,  a  ojeaii  little  village,  flVth\em<iTi-i^atdena,  moat  I 
titnlly  situated,   once  the  arsenal  ol  A-malft,  Vie?  W  flaa  mwash  01 
(fie  soaetimes  turbulent  Rtginoio, 
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Atnuti  lle«  it  the  eiitr4iice  to  a  ravloe,  on  eich  Elde  of  which 
the  boDseg  rise  pletnreaqnely.  The  ohurch  of  S,  Salvatort  di 
Btrello  watainE  handsome  hconza  doors,  of  Byzantine  «oik- 
manship  of  the  11th  oent.,  monnmenCs  of  the  Doges  of  Amalfl, 
and  others  of  the  SarnRoaio  period.  Above  ACrani  id  the  vlUage 
of  Fanionej  farther  on,  to  the  left,  liee  Kavello  (p.  1733- 

Knr  PiiDlnne  if  the  linuH  whore  Maiaaiella  (i.  e.  Tommnso  Anlello, 

tm  an  Tth  July,  1647,  betaeHded  s  ronnidable  inaurKctiun  at  Kipio 
uainst  lb«  BpanIardB,  but,  after  a  stiort  period  of  laeceu,  (ell  Into  a 
kind  of  insanity,  aod  on  17tii  July  was  shot  in  the  pulpit  of  a  ohnrch 

in  Us  text  for  Anber^s  opera,  '■!*  Muette  da  Portlci". 

A  lofty  rocky  eminence,  bearing  the  eitanaive  ruins  of  the 
oasCle  of  Pontotu,  separates  Atranl  from  Amalfi. 

E.  3,  B.  Ii/i,  dej.  2i/j,  D.  5,  A.  1  Ir. ;  a  quloler  boose  ii*  the  "Albskgu 
caUtA  Luna,  formerly  a  monastery,  fhanpingly  situated  between  Atraui 

MnaU  IVi-l«A  ft,  'per  liuuri    lo'Scaricattuo  (p.   171)  with  "   

7-8  fr-i  lo  Capri  In  about  6  hfs.  with    ■  " nn  n.  ,_  .   . 


rs  ai-SS  ft 

.  30-45fr.   Irreferable  In   dne  wei  ■ 

p,m)-,  le 


rs3045fr.   (preferable  In   dne  weather 


for  SalemD  every  sftsmi 

DantiK  per  huur  l-l'/i  ft- ;  to  uasleuamare  Di  me  LHtle  a.  AngeJo  D-u  ir. 

ffB^de  among  the  loituoDS  laoes,  with  their  freqaenl  HigUls  of  steps, 
BHBsaary  oDiy  when  llms  is  very  limited;  for  a  visit  to  lbs  cathedral, 
mill-valley,  sod  Capuchin  monastery  li/rS,  whole  day  S  fr. 

Amaifi,  a  small  but  lively  town  with  7100  inhab.,  vhose  chief 
occupations  are  the  manutacture  of  paper,  soap,  and  niaeoaronl,  ia 
sitnated  at  tho  entrance  of  a  deep  ravine,  gunounded  by  impoaing 
mauntailiB  and  rooks  of  the  most  picturesque  forms.  In  the  early 
part  a(  the  middle  ages,  it  was  a  prosperous  seaport,  rivalling 
lisa  and  Genoa,  and  numbered  50,000  iuhsbitanta. 

Anallllsmentluned  tor  theOrat  timetn  theSlhcent.,  vrben  Iteqjuyea  the 

■  tale,  nnder  the  pmaldency  of  a  ^iliiit«'.  The  town  was  cunliBually  si 
variaBsc  with  the  oeiEhhuurlag  princes  of  Salerno,  and  even  dTded  the 
JTorman  sovereigns  nf  Naples,  till  King  Roger  reilurjid  Iho  placD  In  II3I. 
Untied  with  Ibe  myal  forces,  Amalfl  carried  on  a  war  with  the  PIsans; 
amd  It  was  daring  this  struggle  Ibat  the  celebrsled  H3,  of  the  Pandeols  "l 
JusUnUn,  nuw  one  of  the  priBcipal  treasures  of  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence,  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Piaans.  The  plaee  then  became  subject 
lo  the  kings  of  the  hnanes  of  Anjou  and  Arrsgon.  In  the  t3th  cent,  the 
■«■  beffjt  gradually  to  undermine  the  lower  part  of  the  lown,  and  a  Xet- 


llB  very  Dbli^ngly  ihnwa  lo  interested  visilurs. 

From  the  Marina  a  short  street  leaAa  paM.  t\ie  M\iB\%a  &<^ 
Chppaeelnl  to  the  smill  PiazE*,  on  the  right  Bi4B  vit  wtoXi  -viaaft  "iasi 
eaihednl.     Tbo  entiancn  adjoiuliig    tliB    c.rvy*'   V>*'^  \>e\a'«'i   ™*^ 
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also  be  reached  by  the  steps  to  the  right  of  the  fonntain  on  the 
Marina. 

The  *Cattbdrale  S.  Andrea,  approached  from  the  Piazza  by 
a  broad  flight  of  steps,  is  still,  in  spite  of  modern  alterations, 
an  interesting  structure  of  the  11th  cent.,  in  the  Lombard  Nor- 
man style.  The  portal,  built  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and 
white  stone,  and  resting  on  seven  antique  columns  from  Psestum 
and  several  buttresses,    having  become   insecure,    was  removed 

in  1865,  but  has  been  re-erected.   The  campanile  dates  from  1276. 

The  Bronze  Doors^  executed  by  Byzantine  masters  in  the  ilth  cent., 
bear  two  inscriptions  in  silver  letters,  one  of  which  runs  thus :  *Hoc 
opus  fieri  jussit  pro  redemptione  animte  sun  Fantaleo  filius  Mauri  de 
I^ntaleone  de  Mauro  de  Maurone  Ck)mite\ 

The  ^Intbbiob  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  series  of 
chapels  on  each  side.  Behind  the  chapels  on  the  K.  side  is  a  third  aisle, 
connected  with  the  X.  aisle  by  several  entrances.  On  the  left,  close  to 
the  principal  entrance,  is  an  ancient  vase  of  porphyry,  formerly  used  as  a 
font.  Near  this,  to  the  left,  in  the  first  passage  to  the  outer  aisle,  are 
two  ancient  sarcophagi  with  sculptures,  unfortunately  damaged,  supposed 
to  represent  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  and  the  Kuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis 
(according  to  others,  the  marriage  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne)  ^  a  third  bears 
the  inscription:  *Hic  intus  homo  verus  certus  optnmus  recumbo  Quintus 
Fabritius  Rufus  nobilis  decurio\  —  The  choir  contains  ancient  columns 
decorated  with  mosaic  from  Psestum.  —  From  the  8.  aisle  a  flight  of  steps 
descends  to  the  Crypt  (verger  20  c.),  where  the  body  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew 
is  said  to  have  reposed  since  the  iSth  cent,  when  it  was  brought  hither 
from  Constantinople.  The  relics,  f^om  which  an  oily  matter  (manna  di 
S.  Andrea)  of  miraculous  power  is  said  to  exude,  attract  numerous  de- 
votees. The  colossal  statue  of  the  saint  by  Mich<iel  Angelo  Maeearino  was 
presented  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  The  altar  was  executed  from  a  design 
by  Domenico  ForUana.  —  The  cloisters  contain  an  ancient  Christian  relief  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  a  Madonna  of  more  recent  date. 

From  the  Piazza,  opposite  the  cathedral,  the  Supportico  Fer- 
rari leads  us  to  a  small  piazza,  in  the  left  corner  of  which  we 
ascend  the  steps  under  the  house  to  the  right.  After  43  steps 
we  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  the  covered  flight  of  steps,  at 
the  top  of  which,  high  above  the  sea,  our  route  is  level  for  a 
little  way.  After  another  ascent  we  at  length  reach  (1/4  hr.) 
the  *Capuchin  Monastery,  which  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Capuano  for  the  Cistercians,  but  came  into  possession  of  the  Ca- 
puchins in  1583,  and  is  now  a  naval  school.  The  building  stands 
in  the  hollow  of  a  rock  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  230  ft.  It  contains  fine  cloisters,  a  charming  verandah, 
and  magnificent  points  of  view.  A  large  grotto  to  the  left,  for- 
merly used  as  a  Calvary,  or  series  of  devotional  stations,  com" 
mands  a  prospect  towards  the  E.  (fee  25  c). 

A   cool   and   pleasant  Walk    may    be  taken  In    the   narrow 

Valle  de'  Molini,  or  mill-valley,    at  the  back  of  Amalfl,    which 

coBtBinB  sixteen   paper-mills   driven  by  the  brook.     (From  the 

Piazza  we  follow  the  main  street,   which   ends  in  4  min.;    we 

then  go  straight  on  through  fhe  Poila.  ^ft\)^  CH-^^^^.V^.^   a  covered 

passage  opposite  the    fonntaiw.^     On  t^ift  yv^X.  fvsfc  Vil\.i  OMSa^ 

crowned   hy  the  ruins  of  the  Castcllo  Ponlotve.   'l^i^  %^\\\xri  \fiw«i 


dnteb  from  Che  time  of  Queeu  Jotiuniis.  —  To  AmalU  belong  tlio 
Jive  viiJages  of  FayeToUi,  Fiutina,  Lent,  Vettici  lUim^re,  aud  To- 
vtTc,  all  bltuated  (n  Iha  W.  uT  tha  town  in  a.  distilct  «lili;b  yUldx 
wine,  oil,  and  fruit  in  abundfliica.  The  TOast  iB  overgrown  with 
the  aloe  and  oactiia  opuotia, 

KoOM  Amjllfi  to  Batrllo,  an  ascent  of  !'/«  tii<  (donkey  2  fr. ; 
guide  2-3  fr.,  unneoeesary^,  a  most  attiaotive  exouraton,  liTardiug 
bBSDtiful  views,  uid  iiitereating  also  to  tbe  student  of  art ,  paiUc- 
itlaily  if  u  yet  iinacqu^t^d  witb  Moorish  archlteoturs. 

We  relnrn  (o  -Atnui^  bDyimrl  tbc  viaduct  auil  tba  projcctlag  rook 
roand  wUch  Uie  road  Icadi  we  aHcend  >  broad  aiEbl  •>!  BlEps  In  tbe  left) 
■Tiiaa  the  imall  Largn  HKddalena  in  Inint  iif  the  chunb  urthnt  namei 
tun  tu  tbE  Tigbt  and  gu  on  In  Ae  atmi)  dinctiun,  iiuaing  tbroueb  ttYSttl 

we  jikirt  lb«  Vl^bl  (E.)  glope  of  Ibu  vallojr,  asci:nd  In  windlnes,  and  at 
leitgtta  p*a>  ttarooBb  a  gateway  tn  the  pl[.i»B  in  front  nf  tba  cstbedral  ol 
XavcIlD  (nearly  nppoaite  lbs  saUiedral  is  s  rustic  riBteria). 

BstbUd,  a  oelebrated  old  town  in  a  lofty  situation ,  when  in 
the  zenith  of  its  prnaperity  poBaeased  thirteon  ohuichea,  four  mun- 
Bstariea,  numerouB  palaces,  and  a  population  of  36,000  aoals,  but 
BOW  niimbers  1900  iohabilants  only. 

The  *CathedTiU,  founded  in  the  llch  cent.,  ta  almost  entirely 
ffiodeTaiaed.  The  bioniie  dooia,  with  numeioua  Sgures  of  saints, 
date  from  1179.  Tbe  niagnifloent  *Anibo,  in  marble,  embellished 
with  mosaics,  was  preEentcd  in  1272 ;  it  rests  on  six  columns  sup- 
ported by  lions  i  Inaoripllon,  'Micalaua  de  Fogia  maimorarius  hoe 
opiiB  fecit'.  Opposite  to  it  Is  the  pntpit,  in  a  simpler  style, 
with  1  representation  of  Jonih  being  swallowed  by  the  whale. 
In  the  ohoii  is  the  episcopal  thione,  adorned  witb  mOBaios.  On 
the  left  is  the  Cappelta  di  S.  Pantaleone ,  containing  tha  blood  of 
the  saint.    In  tbe  gactisty  is  a  Madonna  by  Andrea  da  Salerno. 

Taming  tn  the  left  on  leaWng  the  cathednl,  passing  tbe  foun- 
tain ,  and  walking  for  lOO  panes  butween  garden-walla ,  we  rea«!i 
the  eutiaiice  to  the  'Palat%o  Bvfiilo  (^visitors  ring  a  bell  on  the 
right),  now  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Iteid.  This  ediaoe,  built  in  tbe 
Saracenic  style  and  dating  from  the  i2th  cent.,  was  once  ooonpied 
by  Vope  Adrian  IV.,  King  Charles  II.,  and  Robert  the  Wise.  In 
the  centre  is  a  small,  fantaatlo  court  with  a  ooloiinade.  Tha  gate- 
way has  a  Saracenic  dome.  A  verandah  in  the  garden  (^1 115  ft.  atove 
the  aea-leveO  dommanda  a  delightful  ^Vlow  [a  contribution  for  the 
poor  of  the  place  is  expected  i  gardener  l/j  fr.). 

Returning  to  the  piazza  and  ascending  a  lane  to  the  left  of  the 
catliedral,  we  oome  in  b  min.  to  the  church  of  5.  Uiuvanni,  a  mod- 
ernised basilifla  borne  by  calnionB ,  and  containing  a  fine  old 
pulpit.  —  Tbe  adjacent  garden  (IQIffl  ft.  above  the  seal,  formerly 
the  property  of  tha  d'Afflitto  family,  affords  a  Hue  "View  ni  ^\jjt 
valley  of  Minori ,  of  the  small  (own  of  eatX  navno  «.  \.1*  tooinV, 
and  or  the  more  distsut  Maiori  an<\  the  Capo  tomoX's  ^jfinw-^i 
It  (fee  of  a  fow  soldi ;   refresliuieiita  to  be  IibiJ"). 


J 
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8.  Maria  Immaeolata  is  a  pictaresque  little  ohurch. 

Another  point  commanding  a  very  extensive  view  is  the  Bel- 
vedere Cembrone.  Passing  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  we  go  straight 
through  a  gateway,  turn  to  the  left  after  8  min.,  pass  the  portal  of 
the  church  of  8.  Chiara,  reach  a  door  on  the  left,  and  walk  straight 
through  the  garden.  —  Other  picturesque  points  in  the  environs 
may  be  visited  if  time  permits. 

Our  excursion  to  Amalfl  may  be  pleasantly  extended  by  2-3 
hrs.  by  visiting  Scala,  a  village  with  an  episcopal  church  and  the 
ruined  castle  of  8caletta,  and  PontorUj  and  descending  thence 
to  the  mill-valley.  This  is  an  interesting,  but  fatiguing  walk. 
A  donkey  should  not  be  taken  farther  than  Ravello,  as  riding  is 
scarcely  practicable  beyond  it. 

From  Amalfi  to  Sorrento.  The  route  across  the  hills  is  on  the  whole 
rather  tedious,  as  the  ascent  is  very  steep  and  the  view  at  the  top  limited. 
It  is  preferable  to  go  by  water  as  far  as  Positano,  or  better  still  Scarica- 
tojo  (2-2 V2  hrs.),  and  thence  on  foot  or  donkey-back  across  the  hills  (from 
Positano  4V4j  from  Scaricatojo  272-3  hrs.). 

The  voyage  (boats,  see  p.  171)  along  the  picturesque  coast  (co»tiera 
occidentale) ,  passing  the  Capo  di  Conea ,  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Furore^ 
the  village  of  Prajano  with  its  luxuriant  vines  and  olives,  and  Vettica 
Maggiore  in  the  vicinity ,   is  very  beautiful.    In  about  2  hrs.  we  reach  — 

Positano,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  mountain-slopes,  with  26(X) 
inhab. ,  an  important  harbour  during  the  Anjou  dynasty.  Many  of  the 
natives  of  this  place  (like  those  of  Secondigliano  and  Montemurro)  leave 
their  homes  and  travel  through  the  ex-kingdom  of  Naples  as  hawkers. 
They  assemble  at  their  native  places  annually  to  celebrate  their  principal 
church-festival,  and  again  return  thither  in  later  life  to  spend  their 
declining  years.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  boatmen ,  the  population 
therefore  consists  chiefly  of  old  men,  women,  and  children. 

[From  Positano  to  Sorrento  41/4  hrs.  (guide  advisable,  2-3  fr.).  The 
route  ascends  for  nearly  I'/shr.,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  inclines  to  the 
left.  It  then  leads  through  (40  min.)  Piceiano^  (20  min.)  PteatzanOy  and 
Fornacelle,  and  passes  to  the  right  of  the  hill  on  which  the  yellow  build- 
ing of  Camaldoli  di  Meta  (p.  157)  lies.  The  next  places  are  Arbore  and 
(1  hr.)  Meta  (p.  152),  whence  Sorrento  is  2  M.  distant  by  the  high  road.] 

The  voyage  to  Lo  Scaricatojo  only  takes  Vz  br.  more  than  the  passage 
to  Positano,  although  situated  much  farther  to  the  W.,  as  the  boat  steers 
from  the  Capo  Sottile  straight  across  the  bay.  The  landing  at  Scaricatojo 
is  not  very  easy,  especially  if  the  sea  is  at  all  rough,  in  which  case  the 
boatmen  generally  propose  to  go  to  Positano  instead.  The  traveller  may, 
however,  prefer  going  direct  to  Scaricatojo,  and  if  he  finds  the  landing 
impracticable  he  may  then  return  to  Positano. 

From  Scaricatojo  to  Sorrento  (2V2-3  hrs.  ^  guide  desirable).  The 
path  ascends ,  at  first  by  a  fatiguing  series  of  steps  in  the  rocks,  to  the 
(IV2  hr.)  height  of  the  Conti  di  Oeremenna^  where  there  are  several 
scattered  houses.  We  follow  the  path  in  a  straight  direction,  avoiding 
that  to  the  left.  Immediately  after  crossing  the  crest  of  the  hill,  we  obtain 
a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Capri,  Ischia,  and  Procida.  After  6  min.  we 
go  straight  on,  avoiding  the  stony  path  to  the  left;  after  25  min.,  neariy 
at  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  unpaved  path  leads  to  the  right  between  walls  \ 
after  5  min.,  to  the  left ;  after  5  min.  more,  to  the  left  by  the  narrow  path 
to  Sorrento  (to  the  right  to  Carotto ,  p.  153) ;  again,  after  5  min.,  to  the 
Jeft  between  w&Ua,  and  then  by  the  high  road  to  the  left;  25  min.,  Hdtel 
BeJlevue  (p.  153) ;  V«  hr.  Sorrento  (p.  183). 

f'BOM  Amalfi  to  Cabtellamare  over  tYvalAt^^.  K»«^*Cl\«%.-.,  don- 
*e/»,  3ee  p.   171),   a  fatiguing  walk  wh\c\i  \i«.Td\^  x^^vj*  VV^  VwivWV^^  %& 
•a  unobstructed  view  is  seldom  obtained.    TYie   %«.^eV}   ^^  ^>^*  ^^^a  ^*^ 
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IS.    from  Naples  to  Nola  and  Avellino. 

Fcam  CuK^ello,  a  atslion  on  lUe  N&plaa  bdJ  Hume  railwiv,  n  brancli- 
Utu  rona  to  Hu)&,  sod  eklrts  Ibe  Apennines  (u  AiclUuo.  Krum  Naples  four 
IniDB  dHlly:  10  Noll  io  IVi-l'A  hr.  (fikrea  3  ft.  35,  2  Tr.  10,  1  fr.  6  c, ) ;  In 
AteUioo  In  3-3"/.  hr».  (tB*i  8  fr.  30  fl  fr.  ft\  i  fr.  TO  c.). 

From  Naples  to  Cancello,   13  U.,  nee  p.  10. 

201/*  M.  Hola,  with  11,900  inkab.,  an  ancieot  Camp&niiin  r.ity, 
wnB  almost  Ihe  only  one  whinh  siimtesafully  renisted  the  attacks  of 
Hanuibal  after  tlie  battle  of  Cantue  ,  B.C.  216  ;  and  the  roUowlilg 
yen  its  luhabitaiitg  under  the  uommiDd  of  the  brave  M.  Marualluii 
succeeded  in  lepuislng  the  invader.  The  Emperor  AngUSlus  died 
here  on  19th  Aug.  A.D.  14,  in  hlg  T6tb  year,  in  the  same  Uouae 
and  apartment  where  hie  father  Oi^tavius  had  breathed  his  last.  In 
ancient  times  Nola  was  nnt  less  important  than  Pompeii.  It  is  now 
an  Insignificant  plaice  and  devoid  of  intereat.  In  the  5th  cent., 
St.  Faullnua,  an  accomplished  poet  and  Bishop  of  Nola  (_b.  at  Bor- 
Amax  in  354,  d.  J31j,  is  said  to  have  invented  uburch-beils  at  this 
Cbh^hisii  town,  whence  the  wo'rd  'oampana'  is  derived.  On 
26tti  July  a  festivsl ,  scuompanied  by  processions  and  games,  is 
oelebtated  in  hia  hoaour.  In  the  middle  of  the  IQth  c«nt.  the 
fiee-thinker  Qiordano  Bruno  was  born  at  Nola,  who,  on  ITlh  Feb. 
1600,  terminated  his  eventful  career  at  the  staLa  in  Kome. 
OJoconni  Mertiano,  the  sculptor  of  Naples,  linown  as  Oioamni  di 
Hola,  <wae  also  horn  here  in  1488. 

Nola  is  celebrated  as  an  ancient  cradle  of  the  plastic  art. 
The  magniUcent  vases  with  shining  blark  glazing  and  skilfully 
drawn  red  llgurea,  whli^h  form  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
museums  of  Maples  and  of  other  places,  were  executed  here. 
Numerous  coins  of  Nola  with  Qreek  Inscriptions  have  also  been 
found.    Scanty  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  still  exist. 

Abont  l/n  V.  to  tbe  IJ.K.  of  the  town  is  sitnntad  the  attithutn , -oVsib 
several  Latin  inscriptirms  snd  ilie  so-called  (Xpptu  Abelloniu.a  Teaiu^A>\« 
imerlpUDB  la  ItB  Otcan  Janguage  found  near  Abella,  i.io  ?*"«"*■    '>^™'* 
IM"  MualBar)  IS  mia.)  ig  the  FrsnclsKan  iuoiiaet«s  i>(  S.  Aiigtto,  iioi»io™»- 
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behind  wbieh  Vesuvius  is  concealed-,  io  the  right  rise  the  mountains  of 
Maddaloni.  A  little  to  the  £.  is  a  Capuchin  monastery,  above  which  the 
ruined  castle  of  (Heala  picturesquely  crowns  an  eminence. 

To  the  W.  of  Nola  lies  (5  M.)  Uie  small  town  of  Avella^  or  in  Latin 
Abella^  near  which  there  are  extensive  plantations  of  hazel-nut,  the  'nuces 
Avellanse''  of  antiquity. 

25  M.  PalmAy  picturesquely  situated  on  the  elopes  of  the 
Apennines  opposite  Ottajano^  with  7300  inhah.  and  an  ancient 
chateau,  is  commanded  by  an  extensive  ruined  castle  on  a  height. 

30  M.  Sarno,  a  town  with  16,300  inhah.,  lies  on  the  Samoj 
which  flows  hence  towards  Scafati  and  Pompeii.  Above  it  towers  a 
ruined  stronghold,  once  the  seat  of  Count  Francesco  Coppola,  who 
took  an  important  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  barons  against  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon  (1485). 

The  view  now  becomes  more  limited.  35  M.  Codola ;  37  M. 
San  Oiorgio.  40  M.  San  Severino  (poor  inn),  on  the  load  from 
Avellino  to  Salerno.  The  principal  church  contains  the  tombs  of 
Tommaso  da  San  Severino,  high  constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  1353,  and  of  several  princes  of  Salerno.  A  road  leads  from 
S.  Severino  to  Salerno  (about  10  M ;  railway  projected),  via  Baro- 
nisi  J  the  scene  of  the  capture  of  Fra  Diavolo. 

The  line  now  turns  to  the  north.  43  M.  Monitoro;  51^2  M* 
Solo  fra;  54  M.  Serino, 

59  M.  Avellino  (Albergo  Centrale ,  well  spoken  of,  obliging 
landlord ,  who  provides  guides  for  Mte.  Vergine ;  ^AUitrgo  delle 
Puglie),  with  21,100  inhab.,  the  capital  of  a  province,  situated  on 
the  old  post-road  from  Naples  to  Foggia.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  ancient  Abellinum,  the  ruins  of  which  are  2^2  ^*  distant,  near 
the  village  of  Atripalda.  Another  road  leads  hence  to  (14  M.) 
Montesarchio  and  Benevento  (p.  185). 

From  Avellino  we  may  visit  Monte  Vergine,  a  famous  resort  of 
pilgrims  (donkey  4-5  fr.  and  fee).  The  route  is  tolerably  well 
shaded  as  far  as  (5  M.)  Mercogliano,  beyond  which  a  steep  moun- 
tain-path leads  in  1^2  hr.  to  the  shrine  of  Xonte  Vergine,  founded 
in  1119  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cybele. 

The  Church  contains  a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
tombs  of  Catherine  of  Valois,  who  caused  the  picture  to  be  brought 
hither,  and  of  her  son  Louis  of  Taranto,  second  husband  of  Johanna  I. 
Their  efflgics  repose  on  a  Roman  sarcophagus.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
high  altar  is  the  chapel  erected  for  himself  by  King  Manfred,  which, 
when  that  monarch  fell  at  Benevento,  was  given  by  Charles  of  Ai\jou  to 
one  of  his  French  attendants. 

We  may  ascend  hence  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  (4292  ft.), 

commanding  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  bays  and  the  extensive 

mountainous  district.    The  abbot  and  the  older  monks  occupy  the 

Loreto,  or  VOspiziOy  a  large  octagonal  structure  near   Mercogliano, 

erected  from  a  design  by  Vanvitelli.   The  archives  have  been  incor- 

porated  with  the  government  aicMvea  a.t  Naples.    Great  festivals, 

attended  by  numerous  pilgrims   in  t^eii  ^vj^^X,  Wi^VMas*.,  vt^  csele- 

brated  here  at  Whitsuntide  (see  p.  1^\ 
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f.    iiaJy  m.     Till  Bdiliun. 
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decline  began  with  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  art  and  culture  of  the 
middle  ages  never  penetrated  to  these  remote  regions.  The  fields  once 
extolled  by  Sophocles  for  their  richness  and  fertility  are  now  sought  for 
in  vain,  and  the  malaria  now  exercises  its  dismal  sway  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  neglected  district.  The  soil  belongs  to  the  nobility ,  who 
let  it  to  a  miserably  poor  and  ignorant  class  of  farmers.  The  custom. of 
carrying  weapons  is  universally  prevalent  here  (comp.,  however,  p.  xiv),  and 
brigandage  was  carried  on  until  quite  recently.  The  villages  are  generally 
wretched  and  filthy  beyond  description.  No  one  should  therefore  attempt  to 
explore  the  remoter  parts  of  this  country  unless  provided  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  (comp.  p.  226).  It  is, 
however,  expected  that  the  condition  of  the  country  will  speedily  improve 
when  the  railway-system  is  more  deve]oi>ed,  and  the  dormant  capabilities 
of  the  soil  are  thus  called  into  action. 

13.    From  Ancona  to  Foggia  (Brindist). 

201  M.  Railway  in  6V4-12V»  hrs.-,  fares  36  fr.  35,  25  f^.  50,  14  fr.  35  c. 
(3rd  class  by  express  18  fr.  20  c).  —  Ancona  is  347  M.  distant  from  Brin- 
disi,  to  which  an  express  train  runs  daily  in  14  hrs.  in  correspondence 
with  the  quick  trains  from  Milan  and  Bologna  (fares  62  fr.  60  c,  44  fr., 
31  fr.  40  c);  also  once  weekly  (Sun.)  in  10*/4  hrs.  (from  Bol<^a  to 
Brindisi  15  hrs.),  in  connection  with  the  English  mail  to  India,  carrying 
passengers  to  Brindisi  only.  The  local  trains  stop  for  the  night  at  Pescara 
or  Foggia. 

The  line  skirts  the  coast,  affording  a  sea  view  to  the  left,  and  an  in- 
land view  to  the  right.  The  towns,  generally  situated  on  the  heights,  at 
some  distance  from  the  railway,  communicate  regularly  with  their  stations 
by  diligence;  but  these  vehicles  have  little  pretension  to  comfort. 

Ancona)  see  Baedekers  Central  Italy.  The  train  passes  through 
a  tunnel  under  the  hills  surrounding  Ancona;  to  the  left  rises 
the  promontory  of  Monte  Ouasco ;  on  a  hill  to  the  right  lies  the 
ancient  town  of  Osimo^  the  Roman  Auxlmum.  10  M.  Stat.  Osimo 
is  5^2  M.  from  the  town.  On  the  right  we  soon  obtain  a  view  of 
Castelfidardo,  where  the  papal  troops  under  Lamoricidre  were  utterly 
defeated  by  the  Italians  under  Gialdini  in  1860. 

15  M.  LoretOj  17^2  M.  Recanati(see  Baedeker's  Central  Italy). 
The  train  crosses  the  Potenta.  23  M.  Potenta  Pieena  is  named 
after  a  Roman  colony  which  once  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
of  which  not  a  trace  now  exists.  On  the  hill,  about  4^2  M.  Inland, 
lies  the  village  of  Montesanto. 

27  M.  Porto  Civitanova  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  ChientL  The 
town  of  Civitanova  lies  1^4  M.  Inland.  The  train  crosses  the 
Chienti.  Si  M.  8.  Elpidio  a  Mare.  The  viUage  of  8.  Elpidio  lies 
several  miles  inland.  —  The  Tenna  is  next  crossed. 

37  M.  Porto  8.  Giorgio,  with  an  imposing  fort. 
On  the  hill ,  3  M.   inland ,  is  situated  Fermo  iLocanda  deW  Aquila ; 
seat  in  a  carriage  50  c),  the  ancient  Firmum  Picenum^  with  18,900  inhab., 
and  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.    It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  First  Punic  War,  and  has  continued  since  that  period  to  be  a 
town  of  some  importance.    At  the  Porta  8.  FrancetcOy  by  which  the  town 
is  entered ,  are  seen  remnants  of  the  ancient  wall ,  constructed  at  a  very 
remote  period.    The  streets  ascend  somewhat  precipitously  to  the  height 
on  which  the  bandBome  Piazza  is  situated  \  the  Town  Hail  here  contains 
some  inacriptiona  and  antiquities.    Anti(vuaT\aiia  sVioviV^  -"vVaU  the  collection 
of  the  Avpoeato  de  Minicis.    Outside  the  tovni  w«i  o\>\».Va  ft.\ife  n\««%  <A  \.v«, 
fertile  district,  the  Apennines,  and  the  sea. 
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Tho  train  im;[t  ensies  the  bronkx  Lete  Vivo  and  ^90.  43  M. 
Fedato,  -48  M.  Cupm  MaTittimi  (M'lmno).  Ne»r  the  Inttet  onne 
lay  the  indent  town  of  that  nLme ,  with  s  celebrateil  temple 
dediualed  to  the  Sabine  goddess  Oupra,  and  restored  by  Hadrian 
(in  A.D.  ilT].  50  M.  QToilammare.  On  the  hill,  about  4'/a  M. 
iuland,  is  Ripatnautme  (^6000  inhabO-  I'he  inhabiunta  of  tlieee 
districta  greatly  reeemble  their  Neapolitan  neighboate  in  maanera 
and  appearance. 

53  M.  5.  Benedetto  (inn  at  the  station],  a  village  on  the  eoaat. 

i^'apital  of  a  pnivlnw,  is  situated  in 
-■■--'■  —■ ledcWo  jslallon  (dlHefice 
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tbe  B.  enui.  The  "Calhedral  Is  aald  to  hsTe  been  founded  by  ContUn- 
HnB  m  the  aite  of  a  lenpJe  of  Herculen.  The  orleiitaJ  labalructlons  are 
atlll  traceable.  A  cbapel  un  the  rlglit  ia  tbe  intBiiur  cuntiini  good  piclurci 
by  Crivelll. 

Beyond  S.  Benedetto  the  train  crosses  the  Tronto,  the  annfent 
Tnunttii,  fornierly  the  boundary  between  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  &1  M.  Tortorelo.  68  M.  Giu- 
Uanova,  a  dirty  viliagB  on  the  hill,  i^|^  M.  Trom  the  coast,  bnilC 
In  the  15th  oent.  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Castrum  fiovum 
on  the  TordiTui,  and  then  named  S.  Flaviann. 

of  a  blibou,'  with  ZtACAl  Inbab.,  IB  M.  dlsUnt  fposl-omnlbui  2  fr.,  In  9i/r 
3  hrg.).  Is  sitmled  on  tho  left  hank  o[  tbe  Tordiio.  The  OotUe  cathedral 
la  now  DOdeniised.  'Ibe  valley  conimanda  a  loei^csnnn  of  Due  viuwa  of 
the  ImpciBing  Oran  Saaso.  The  town  contains  several  inns,  the  beat  Id 
Ibc  PSana,  where  the  Cafi  d'llalia  li  alan  sIlDSled. 

(camp.  p.  191). 

The  train  crossea  the  ToriJino,  the  ancient  Bultnus,  and  then 
the  Votiumo  (Vomamu).  To  the  Tight  a  Una  view  la  obtained  of 
the  Qrin  Sasso  d'lttlia  (p.  liJl],  which  is  here  visible  from  base  to 
summit.    TSIA  H.  MMIynaao. 

Atil  f-ilktnra  di  Vine.  Marconc),  B  M.  inland  (diligence  daily,  1  fr. 
3§B.,  other  eonveyancea  rarely  r.bl^nible),  the  aneient  //oJrto,  an  epls- 
EOral  nHidenee,  with  10,UOI  inbab.,  is  a  town  oif  great  MtUiyaU.! .,  v<i&  ^lu 
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The  trsin  now  c.roHsaa  tlie  Pianibn.  thH  arident  JMnlrinu.,  5  M. 
InJnnd  from  whioh  ix  litntted  Otia  JSanfanjelo  (^6800  inhab.). 
84  M.  5tlui,'  87  M.  MtMtaavano. 

Pi^nr,  16  M.  inlind,  (be  upllsl  uf  tbe  dintrlcl,  »itb  ffiUO  mtuib.,  ww 

91  M.  FeiMra  (Leoac  d'Oro;  Rcdlteay  Rettavrant),  t,  forltfled 
town  nith  5400  inh.,  situated  In  in  unhealthy  plifo  on  tha  N. 
biak  of  the  Pescura,  ie  one  of  the  principal  Btatloiis  an  the  lliti^ 
The  moiintaiii-grDup  of  the  MaJtUa,  onlminaling  In  Monte  Amora.' 
(9121  ft.X  "id  55  M.  in  olreiiniferenne,  now  berames  visible  on  tb«.: 
right.  The  train  crosses  the  river  by  an  iron  bridge,  below  whlok) 
are  a  wooden  bridge  and  a  Email  harbour,  and  then  deecribea  ■  CDrr*  [ 
round  the  town.  —  Branch-line  to  Solmana  and  Aquila,  see  H.  15| 
96  M.  FrajKoviUa.  a  viUage  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  UeyDi4< 
It  a  mouiitaln-spiir  projects  into  the  sea.  Fonr  short  tunnels.  Bft* 
ynnd  the  third  the  fort  of  Ortona  becomes  visible  on  the  left. 

t05  M.  OrtDDB.  Thetonn(Caprcru;  Ca/'^  in  the  Piaz^ta),  l/g  U, 
from  the  etatioii ,  the  ancient  Orion ,  capital  of  the  Frentani ,  1ft 
now  a  tolerably  clean  and  well-buUt  place  (12,200  inhab.),  situated 
on  a  lofty  promnntoiy,  with  a  small  quay  on  the  ^hnre  below. 
Beaotiful  views  towards  the  S,  as  far  as  the  Piinta  di  Penna  (see 
below),  especially  of  the  ancient  and  dilapidated  fort.  The  arohlr 
tectuie  of  the  cathedral  should  be  inijpeoted. 

Beyond  Ortooa  the  train  passes  throngh  another  tonnel  and 
nrosaes  two  brooks.  I09i/j  M.  8.  Vita  Chictim  is  the  station  for  Lotw 
cfano,  6  M,  inland ,  with  17,300  inhab.,  the  ancient  /tnxmuiin. , 
It  may  also  be  reached  from  the  next  station  (52  M.)  Fosiacena, 
Between  S.  Yito  and  FossaoeaiB  three  tnnnels,  beyond  which  wif 
obtain  a  pleasinB  survey  of  the  peninsula,  terminating  in  the  ninti^ 
di  Penna. 

The  train  crosses  the  Bangro,  L»t.  Sangms.  123  M.  Caialbarr 
dino.  Three  tunnels,  beyond  which  Vasto  becomes  visible,  on  an 
olive-clad  hill  an  the  right.  131  M.  Stat.  Vaito.  The  town  ilea  on ' 
the  hill,  11/4  M.  ^m  the  station. 

Vaato  I'Loeanda  del  Price;  the  others  dirty;  Cafl  Kitsianale), 
the  ancient  fflsionium,  with  14,400  inhab.,  lies  high,  and  com- 
mands flne  views  as  far  as  the  Tremiti  lErlands  (p.  181)  and  Honts' 
Qargano.  The  small  cathedral  with  a  Gothic  facade  bears  a  memo- 
rial tablet  to  General  'Carlo  Antonio  Manhes,  dlatruttore  de'  brir- 
ganti,  primo  cltudino  del  Vasto',  date  1810.  A  small  muaeum  i|^> 
the  town-halt  contains  inscriptions  and  other  relics  fonnd  here.  Is  • 
the  environs  are  extensive  olive  plantations.  ■ 

3'he  train  crosses  the  Trigno ,  Lat.  Triniut.  HT/t  M.  Tannotl' 
:'  (Penetia ,   in  the  snburb),  a  foilcesa  close  M  the  sea,  with  medi«- 

I  Ttl  walls,  eicessively  dirty.  ChalMng  snnfe'i  ol  Ae  Majella  «nd^ 
i  Abrazzi.  The  cathedcnl,  with  a  GoAw  ta^siB,  winVAi^*  fc  ■a.anftwt 
fc  *"■  9  u«/n  Hy  decorated  sain tH , 


Is  nwDatuiiuaB.    Tbe  flpsl  Impnrianl  plmoe  la  pS  M.)  Larint,  in  >  nlley, 

throngb  a  l>luk  district.  OumpsbMis,  3T>/<  ».  fBrtber,  Iho  upltal  af  k 
proTliies,  and  a  place  nf  lumie  Impurlance,  willi  11^  Inliab.,  I»  noted 
(or  iU  ileel  wans.    A  bait  of  anme  dnratlon  U  mulB  here. 

Fruin  CampohBHBD  to  Solopua,  34Vi  U,,  b;  dilieencE  in  U  lin.  (b» 


tflhabilania  of  whlcb 
pftrtnt  bcupitality  a 
village  of  OimrilJa  S 

d°Naplfls'  ' 


dblul  (It.  14.) 

The  Tremili  lalandg,  25M.  N.E.  nfTermdli,  the  Inavlae  Dionu- 
deae  of  anciient  mythology,  the  Urgeat  nf  which  is  8.  Dammiff),  are 
used,  as  in  ancient  times,  aa  a  pUce  of  imprisonment. 

fiayonil  Termoli,  where  the  cactus  Brat  makes  lis  appeannne, 
the  scenery  ia  leiis  attractive.  The  train  croases  the  Blfemo.  Lit. 
Tiftrims.  152  M.  Campomarino,  iri8  M.  Chieuli,  once  Albanian 
colonie«.    We  next  erosa  tbe  Foriore,  the  ancient  Frtnio. 

165  M.    BIpnUa. 

Kur  Ripalta,  on  16th  lane,  1903,  tlie  Normans  defeated  and  captured 
Pope  Ino  tX,,  and  then,  falling  nn  theli  koeei,  Implored  his  bleuing. 
LCD,  relenlinE,  Imparted  II,  i.n>l  inbeKdneotly  canrvrred  Apulia,  Galibria, 
aad  Sicily  on  the  brolbera  Humfred  and  Robcrl  Oniscard,  a  Brant  which 
wal  ultimately  fraaEbl  wilb  conaequenccB  so  Imporlaat  tu  Konis  ud  Ibe 
ffi  tbrone,  m  well  as  tu  the  Mormana. 

To  the  N.E.  is  the  Loya  di  Leilna,  which  communir;ates  with 
the  «Ba.  The  train  now  proceela  Inland,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
promontory  of  M.  Oargano  (p.  ItiS),  a  biittreas  of  the  Apennines 
projecting  into  the  sea,  nfth  severai  peaks  nearly  gOOOft.  id  height. 
1741/4  M.  Poyuioimpwi'iie;  177  M. -4priMna(  IHl  M.  SanSeuero, 
1  dirty  town  with  17,000  inhab.,  Tvhich,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
'  waa  taken  and  aluoat  entirely  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799. 
The  cholera  committed  fearful  ravages  bete  In  ISGD.  191  M.  Motta. 
201  M.  ToggiM..  — Jte«aB«nl,wtlhae»eraliDodHiDnia,allbesiBtion. 

and  TrolloiHa  Ouliur,  at  the  entranJe  tu  lhe^own,'K.  2,  L  and  A.  1  fr. 
Locuna  e  Riafit.  ni  Roha,  Id  the  main  atrcel. 

Faggla,  the  capital  of  a  province  formerly  mlled  tbe  Cupilimata, 
uid  tbe  junction  of  the  coast  railway  and  tbe  line  to  Bencvento  and 
Maplea  [K.  14),  is  a  clean,  thriving  town,  with  3ft,('ft<i  ViAaWi- 
tintB.    It  is  well  situated  in  a  wminetcial  ^oint  at  s\e"ii ,  mA.  lai^a*. 
the  ceatttJ  point  o(  the  gceit  Apuliaii  pluin.     On  t\ve\fcU,  ii^>*ft*-y 
««tfrstiou«Bsofihe  roH-n.   1/4  M  .  from  Ae  sUl.i.Q«,  w  * '»'*^«'»'^ 
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forming  tlie  entnnoe  to  the  Oiardino  Pubblico,  whieli  is  adorned 
with  several  busts,  l^yond  these  public  grounds  is  a  botanic  gar- 
den. The  main  street  which  we  follow  now  takes  the  name  of  Gorso 
Yittorio  Emannele.  To  the  left  in  the  piazza  planted  with  trees 
rises  a  monument  to  Vincenzo  Lanxa  (1784-1860),  a  physician  and 
patriot,  who  was  bom  at  Foggia.  After  5  min.  we  cross  the  Gorso 
del  Teatro  and  reach  the  Picuaa  Federieo  II.,  adorned  with  a  foun- 
tain (Pozzo  delV  Imperatore),  situated  in  the  older  part  of  the  town. 
The  name  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  n.,  who  pa- 
tronised and  frequently  visited  Foggia.  The  side-street  immediately 
to  the  right  also  contains  a  gateway  belonging  to  the  old  palace  of 
the  emperor,  bearing  an  inscription  of  the  year  1223  relative  to  the 
foundation.  Leaving  the  Piazza  Federieo  II.  and  turning  to  the 
left,  we  soon  reach  the  Cathedral^  which  was  originally  erected  by 
the  Normans,  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1731,  and  after- 
wards re-erected  in  a  modern  style.  Part  of  the  old  facade  only  now 

exists. 

A  great  part  of  the  spacious,  treeless  plain  around  Foggia  is  used  as 
a  sheep-pasture  (Tavoliere  delta  Puglia).  During  the  summer  the  flocks 
graze  on  the  mountains,  and  in  October  return  to  the  plain  by  three  great 
routes  (Tratture  delle  Pecore).  These  migrations,  during  which  hundreds 
of  flocks  may  be  encountered  in  one  day,  date  from  the  Roman  period. 
Alphonso  I. ,  who  introduced  the  merino  sheep  ,  converted  the  pastures 
into  a  royal  domain  in  1445.  The  number  of  sheep  supported  by  these 
pastures  amounted  to  4Vs  million  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.,  but  owing 
to  the  progress  of  agriculture,  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  half  a  million. 

About  3  M.  to  the  V.  of  Foggia  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Arpi^  or  Argyripe^  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomedes,  and 
afterwards  replaced  by  Foggia. 

FsoM  Foggia  to  Manfbbdonia  ,  25  M.,  diligence  once  daily  in  4  hrs. 
(3  fr.);  carriage  there  and  back  16  fr.  and  fee;  railway  projected.  The 
country  traversed  is  bleak  and  monotonous,  but  presents  several  points  of 
interest  to  architects.  The  road  passes  S.  Leonardo^  19  M.  from  Foggia,  a 
church  and  convent,  converted  into  a  commandery  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
in  the  time  of  Hermann  von  Salza,  with  two  fine  portals,  now  used  as  a 
^Masseria^  or  farm-house,  and  very  dilapidated.  —  About  2  M.  from  Manfre- 
donia  the  road  passes  the  **  Cathedral  of  B  Maria  Maggiore  di  S^onto^  a 
fine  example  of  the  Romanesque  style,  with  a  crypt.  The  interior,  un- 
fortunately restored,  contains  a  ^miracle-working^  Madonna  and  numerous 
votive  tablets.  This  church  is  part  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  old  Sipon- 
tum^  which  was  a  Roman  colony  in  B.  C.  194.  Other  interesting  remains 
of  the  old  town  have  been  brought  to  light  in  recent  excavations.  This 
district  suffers  from  malaria. 

Kanfredonia  (Loeanda  di  Donna  Peppina),  a  quiet  town  with  8200  in- 
habitants, was  founded  by  King  Manfred  about  1263,  and  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  in  1620.  It  now  contains  no  buildings  of  importance ,  but  part  of 
the  medieeval  fortifications  is  still  well  preserved.  Owing  to  the  sheltered 
situation  of  the  tovm ,  to  the  S.  of  Monte  Gargano,  the  vegetation  is  very 
luxuriant,  resembling  that  of  Sicily  in  character. 

A   road,   at  first  traversing  olive-plantations,   and  then   ascending  in 
windings,  leads  hence   to  (IOV2  M.)  Konte  Santangelo  (2824  ft.),  with  a  pic- 
turesque castle,  and  a  famous  old  sanctuary  of  8.  Miehele^  where  a  great 
festival  is  celebrated  on  8th  May.     The  chapel  consists  of  a  grotto  to 
which  56  steps  descend,  and  where^  a&  lYv«  Vc^^end  runs,  St.  Michael  appear^ 
ed  to  8t.  Laurentius  ,  Archbishop  of  Sipotvlwrn,  Va.  m.  \w  \.\sa  tlth  cent. 
tite  warlike  Normans  undertook  ^\ftTim«k\&e8  toVYiV*  *^T«i^%v<3^'>«fc«»^QMn 
became  masters  of  the  couatry.    TbebtQivie  ^w>ta,^V>,\vwiw»,^Vvs«iV*i^ 
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illeiiDio  SEptuiEeiimu  Seilo'  {cninp.  p.  m),  -  ¥t,.m  thin  pninl  U.  Calva, 
rfl  cnlmlnatinR  pitlnL  uf  Kofltfl  IHrgttAa  (5118  ft.)t  iii  miiBt  euily  ascended. 

iresl  eaUed  Soteo  deil^  UtnAra^  wbLcb  BlretchcA  (uwarda  Lbe  bi!h.  F&rthiv 
.  Ihc  H.  ii  Iichllella;  tawardji  Ike  E..  un  tbu  cuut,  in  riciEi.  Thu  i»Ada 
'B  bad,  and  lultablo  for  ridliii  imd  walking  only. 

FKdl  PuoBU  TO  LucKU,  1U>/]  «.,  diliinnics  twice  dallv  In  1'/,  hr. 
•K  tVi  FT.);  cwriane  tbite  Bud  buk  >b<mt  lU  h.  —  The  road,  wbicb 
dnlivencd  iritb  bnsy  LtsfSc,  uoendi  gniduHlLy  Ibrnugb  iinbli  Uiul.  tUll- 
Kf  projmled. 

Coflira  t^Iberffo  d'ltatiai,  a  lowb  yrltb  11,^00  Inhab.,  the  anDiflnb  Ah- 


venh).  Tber  were,  howBTer,  inbiiuDd  b>  Ctaarleg  of  Anjou  In  1289,  and 
In  1300.  after  an  attempt  to  ihrnw  off  tbe  vokB  of  Charlu  II.,  wbm  cnm- 
palled  In  emhruB  Cbriiliuilty. 

The  town  Ilea  on  a  b<Ry  plain,  -wbiali  slopes  imperoipUbly  towards 

plateau  pTfyecta,  formidg  a  kind  of  pflnlnBOIa,  on  whlcb  atanda  the  ad- 
mirably pr«erfeii  *Cailii  (keyi  at  the  Siiniciplo),  srected  by  Prederiek, 
bdt  dating  In  Its  preHnt  form   from  the  rBirjii  uf  Ctiarioa  I.    it  ia  aa  in- 

aiElent  an,  Tbe  °Vie«  embracea  the  plain  hounded  by  the  Apennlnei 
BIUI  Honte  OBrgano«   tn   the  N.  lies  the  (own  ufB.  Severe,   and  bi  the  B. 

derlak  n.,  «u  realnred  In  Iba  Gothic  sKle  after  tho  eoBveraliii  of  tbe 
aaranna  by  llie  AajBoe.    The  pilul 


„. „„,.  of  the  Madonna  in  marl 

It  of  1806.    Below  tbe  choir  is  a  crypt,  —  A  few  injiripUi 


laSO,  in  hli  5Stb  year.  

Fboh  FooaiA  TO  CiwuBLi,  241/2  M.,  branch -railway  in  I'/jhr. 
(4rr.  40,  3fr.  10,  Ifr.  8Ucl.  Stat.  Ctrvaro,  Bee  p.  185;  Urduna, 
theandonttfen/onia,  witli  an  anulenC  brl<l(;e,  un  phi  theatre,  tainba, 
etc;  Amoli  Salriana  (Albcrgo  <11  Itoum,  clcnn),  I'/a  M.  rrom  tha 
stktion  (tab  '/nfr.),  charmingly  sltoBteii ,  tho  aiiulcut  Aiuettlum 
Afatum,  famed  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  Pyrrhns  over  the 
Romana,  D.  G.  279 ;  lastly,  Candcla. 

From  Gandels  diligence  twice  dally  In  4Vi  bra.  (o  — 

Xelft  {Atbtrgo  Basil,  by  the  Vescovado ;  Trattoria  del  SoU^  with 

■  few  bodrooma),  with  11,600  inhab..  plctuiBsi^oeV'i  aWiiiWS.  isvv  'Sa.e 

slope  or  Monte  Viiltare.     /t  {lossesB-OB  an  oU  Kaitte   ol  \,'as.^iit«va-«. 

soyereigps,  wfto  often  resided  hure,   now  reslotii4  \i-^  ?t\t*>^  Yioti.* 
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as  a  chateau.  The  upper  portion  of  the  town  was  totally  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake;  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  has  been  re- 
erected.  Here,  in  1059,  Pope  Nicholas  II.  invested  Robert  Guiscard 
with  the  duchies  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  magnificent  Ca- 
thedral of  1155,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1851 ,  has  since  been  modernised.  The  town-hall  contains  a 
fine  Roman  sarcophagus. 

From  this  point  the  conspicuous  Konte  Yaltare,  an  extinct  Yolcano, 
may  be  visited.  Horace  mentions  it  as  the  'Apulian  Yultur''^  at  that 
period  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apulia.  Calabria 
extended  hence  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  the  lapygian  or  Salentinian  pro- 
montory, the  modem  Capo  di  Leuca  (p.  205);  and  S.W.  lay  the  land  of 
the  Bruttii,  as  far  as  the  Sicilian  straits.  Since  the  middle  ages,  however, 
the  latter  district  has  been  named  Calabria,  while  the  ancient  Calabria  is 
now  the  Terra  d'Otranto. 

The  former  crater  of  M.  Vulture  is  densely  overgrown  with  oaks  and 
beeches,  among  which  two  small  and  deep  lakes  are  situated.  By  one  of 
these  are  the  Capuchin  monastery  of  S.  MieheU^  most  picturesquely 
situated,  and  the  ruined  church  of  8.  Ilario.  On  tlie  farther  side  of  the 
principal  crater  rises  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  II  Piztuto  di  Meljfi 
(4359  ft.)*    The  circumference  of  the  whole  mountain  is  about  37  M. 

A  road  leads  from  Melfl  to  the  E.  to  (15Vs  M. ;  or  by  a  bridle-path,  a 
pleasant ,  sequestered  route ,  TVs  H.  only)  YenoMi  (poor  inn),  the  ancient 
Yenuiia^  colonised  by  Rome  after  the  Samnite  war,  now  a  small  town 
with  7400  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  Monte  Vulture,  not 
far  from  the  Fiumara^  the  ^pauper  aquss  Daunus''  of  Horace  (Carm.  iii, 
30,  11) ,  and  near  the  more  considerable  0/cmtOy  Lat.  Aufidtu.  The  Castle 
was  erected  by  Pirro  del  Baizo  in  the  15th  cent.  The  abbey  and  church 
of  8.  TrinitHf  consecrated  by  Pope  Nicholas  II.  in  1058,  contain  the  tombs 
of  the  founder  Robert  Guiscard  and  his  first  wife  Aberarda,  mother  of 
Bohemund.  Frescoes  of  the  13th  and  14th  cent,  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  the  church.  The  three  principal  chapels  are  still  distinctly  recognised. 
The  nave  is  76  paces  in  breadth.  The  handsome  court  contains  numerous 
inscriptions  ,  columns ,  and  other  relics  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  church  has  recently  undergone  restoration  in 
questionable  taste. 

Near  Venosa,  on  the  road  to  the  Fiumara,  Jewish  Catacombs  con- 
taining inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  were  discovered  in  1853. 
History  also  records  that  Jews  were  numerous  here  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries. 

An  ancient  structure  of  'opus  reticulatum'  here  is  called  the  Casa  di 
OraziOy  but  without  the  slightest  authority.  Horace^  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
was  born  atVenusia,  on  8th  Dec.  B.C.  65,  and  there  received  his  elementary 
education,  after  which  his  father  took  him  to  Rome  in  order  to  procure 
him  better  instruction.  He  frequently  mentions  the  'far  resounding  Aufidus'' 
in  his  poems,  as  well  as  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  (Carm.  iii.  4, 14),  such  as 
the  lofty  Acherontia^  now  Acerenza  (p.  207),  9  H.  to  the  S.E.,  the  woods  of 
BantiOj  N.  of  the  latter,  now  Abbadia  de^  Banzi^  near  Genzano,  and  the 
fertile  meadows  of  the  low-lying  Ferentum  (probably  Forenza),  Near  Palazzo^ 
6  M.  to  the  E.  of  Venosa,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Spinazzola,  rises  an 
abundant  spring,  now  called  Fontana  Orandey  believed  to  be  identical  with 
the  Fons  Bandusiae  so  highly  praised  by  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  13). 

On    the    wooded  heights    between    Venusia   and    Bantia ,  in  B.C.  206, 
M.  Claud.  Marcellus,  the  gallant  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first  gen- 
eral who  succeeded  in  arresting  the  tide  of  Hannibal's  success  (at  Nola, 
^J5),  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  perished. 

ZavellOy   y/heTQ  King  Conrad  died  in.  1254.,  lies  9V2  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Veuosa,   beyond  the  wooded  slopes  ot  tVvfc  ^oxi\.ft  N\i\\.\wfe.    The  traveller 
MBAj^  proceed  thence  by  (19  M.^  Canosa  V»-  ^^>  ^^  ^^*  tkilV^v^. 


14.     From  (Ancomij  Toggia  to  Naples. 

est  roi.l8  If.™  Germsdy  ind  fram  N.  .nd  B.  ItBlj  to 

.,_,.-,    JM  to  Naples  igi/s  Lrj.   -    From  AnconiL  to  Fongia 

CaOl  K.),  aen  It.  13.  Prnm  Foegli  lo  Mni>l»  (12*  ».)  by  ordin.ry  Indn 
in  8,  b;  expreaa  In  iP/s  hra.,  ftrcs  23  fr.  10,  ID  fr.  TO,  8  (r.  B5  c.  _  Tbe 
iluw  ImiDB  lire  nlwayii  hshinfl  lime. 

The  train  (finest  views  to  the  left)  tnveises  the  Tavolitn  di 
Puglia  (p.  182).  Fmni  (Bl/j  M.)  CervaTo  diTergee  the  br»ni;h-line 
to  Candelft,  meutloned  »t  p.  m3. 

17  M.  GfurdtneWo  ia  the  station  for  Tmja,  7  M.  to  llie  N. 
(^dilisenoe  li/g  fr.):  a  colony  founded  is  1017  by  the  tireek  prefect 
Bugianiis  (p.  200) ;  to  the  eleventh  Kent,  belongs  also  the  inlereat- 
Ing  cathedral  with  its  anr.ient  bronze  doors.  At  i'onle  di  Boviao  the 
tnin  nrosses  the  Ccruaro. 

21  M.  BoTino,  the  ancient  Vihinum,  whoee  inhabltanta  were 
foimerly  notorioua  for  brigandism,  lies  ou  the  hill  to  the  left. 

The  train  foUows  the  left  bmli  of  the  Cervoro.  Three  tnnnela. 
Ml/a  M.  Moniaguto-PimnL  Montagnto  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  CervMO;  Psnnl  lies  high  up  among  the  hills  to  the  left. 
33  H.  Sovigwtno-Onei,  two  villages  loftily  xltiiated  on  opposite 
rides  of  the  Valte  di  Bnvina,  or  ravine  of  the  Cervaro.  Then 
■  long  tunnel.  391/^  M,  Ariuno,-  the  town  is  not  visible  from 
the  line.  Three  tnnaels,  beyond  whii^h  we  cross  the  watersheil 
between  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the  Adriitio.  42  M.  Starza. 
Then  a  tunnel  more  than  I'/j  M,  long,  and  a  shorter  one. 
50  M.  Bmnntba-gn.  Near  {^b  M.)  Aplce  the  train  enters  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  f'nlnre  and  follovis  its  uninteresting  N.  bank 
to  (p^^/i  M.)  Punlt  Valentino.  H  then  orossee  the  Tonuiro,  a 
tribuUry  of  the  Cslore. 

64  M.  BeneventO.  —  The  filoHox  ilea  '/<».  totbuH.  of  the  town; 
mie-ti.ine  cab  Ul  c.    two    buns   1  Sr.,    after   dusk  6U  c.  ur  1  fr.  3U  o.  — 

twlnra  near  the  calheilral,  "Vrulioria  in  tlie  new  slieet  IbuIIuk  ftom 
the  station  ti,  the  town,  iMt  bouae  nn  Ibe  right. 

TbE  sighia  of  liie  town  ma;  be  vUitEd  in  S  brs,,  ur  lues  ir>  cab  Is 

Beacvento,  a  town  witb2i,100  Inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  bound- 
ed by  the  two  rivers  Snbiiio  and  Cuior^,  was  fomLeriy  the  capital 
Of  a  papal  province  of  the  same  name.  The  narrow  and  dirty  streets 
■TB  gradually  undergoing  improvement. 

BmeTtKlum,  founded  accnrding  to  tradition  by  Dlomedoi,  or  by  Itae  son 
otmyiscs  and  Circe,  was  uriglnally  called  Ualirt/Hmii .  but  IliB  name 
wu  sbBnged  wben  it  became  a  Bonun  coIod;,  H.U.  263.    It  lay  uo  the  VU 

cflBt.  after  Ctariat  Beneventnm  became  the  seat  uf  a  powerful  Lombard 
dn^y.  Id  the  11th  cenL  Emp.  Heary  III.  eeded  It  to  Pope  Leo  IX-,  aftar 
wUeh  It  belanged  to  Hume.  In  IStl  the  town  was  partly  doitrgysd  hv 
Vndeiiek  II.  From  iSOS  to  fSlQ  Renevenlo  was  eav\U\  »1  t.'UB  I'&orvWiiuV 
prlBdpallly  of  llial  name,  wliii:h  Naiioleim  1.  granleA  Ui  t&\\<?in.'A^- 

'TY'/Jaai  TriumpAiil  ArDh,   or  the  PnTlu  A^tTen,  ii\\  tVe^.- *v*^' 
of  lie  lewn,    dating  troui   A.  U.    114,    is  one  Qt  tfte  ftwefeV  m 


■J 
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besl  |>reaeived  Rddmq  structures  in  A,  Itslf.  Jt  na*  dedicated 
to  the  emperor  by  the  Rodibu  seuate  aud  people,  in  leragnition 
oF  bin  hailing  completBd  a  new  road  to  Brundinlum ,  sud  aoms- 
whnt  resembloa  iho  srch  of  Titus  at  Rome.  It  is  coDEtructed  of 
Greek  marble,  and  is  SO  ft.  in  hoiglit,  the  paasaga  being  27  ft. 
higb.  A  quadriga  with  a  statue  of  Trajan  oiioe  crowned  the 
stuuioit.     The  reliefs  relate  to   the  history  of  the  emperor. 

ObUiiie.    OvBF  Ihf!  arch  are  i-wn  riverB,    Ihti  Daaa1>u  and  Eupbrmtoi 
(or  Shine).    The  rriezB  rcpiraenU   Ihc  IriKtnpli  of  TmjHD  over  ISe  Oer- 

■diipliun  uf  Tn^an  by  Nerva;  uo'lhe  Hglil,  dinquest  ur'Vacla,  King  Dees. 
balus  al  tb«  cmperur'a  f«ut.  On  tho  left  Tniian  triumphing  i)iar  UiLcia;  on 
the  debt  l.ha  marrlagfl  oF  Hadrian  and  Sabfna;    1.  Armenia  constKnted  .h< 

i  right  an  CWontal  ambasBadiir  in  Trajan'i  pi ■ 

.a  aacrificine  t<>  Jupilcr;  r.  Trujan  bMluwiag  a  'o 


„r  larceji  un  the  paoplo  after  hi.  Irlumph.    On  ttioceUingTnuai 

ly  Vk'tinT-  —  Inner  Side.     On  tbs  frlete  ■  Dacian  triumili.    Kalfeh*  i 

Into  KuD'e,  Trajan  admiDLnlering  juitlce,  Tn^an  in  the  Baailica  UlpiB. 

Following  the  Taicn  WidU,  which,  as  well  as  the  town  itself, 
coutain  many  relics  of  antiquity ,  wo  proceed  towards  the  8.  to  the 
CaiUe,  erected  in  the  lith  cent. ,  now  partly  used  aa  a  piisoo. 
The  promenade  in  front  of  it ,  whiuh  is  embolllshed  with  ■  hftod- 
ijonie  obelisk ,  oommauds  an  excellent  survey  of  the  valley  of  the 
Sabato  and  of  the  mountains. 

From  tliiu  point  we  follow  the  luiiii  street  to  tho  Fiaxsa  Papl- 
niaiis.  Another  obelisk,  re-erei:ted  here  in  iffll,  is  a  nieinoiial  of 
theEgyptlan  woraliip  of  lai»,  wliieh  was  very  prevalent  here  toward! 
the  end  ol  the  pagan  period.  —  On  the  tight  ia  a  suppressed  Bene- 
dictine monastery  with  the  church  of  Santa  Sofia,  a  oiruulai  edlQw 
of  the  LouihaTd  period,  erected  about  T32-T4.  It  ia  now  putl| 
modernlsDd.  The  vaulting  of  the  dome  la  home  by  six  ancient 
Corinthian  tolumna.  Handsome  cloisters. 

We  UDit  pass  tlie  Epiicopol  Patace,  where  there  is  another  o1>e- 
llak,  and  reaoh  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  oathedral. 

The  'Cathedral,  dating  fconi  the  i2th  cent.,  is  a  beauUful 
edifloe  in  the  l.ombard-Saracenic  stylo.  In  the  wall  o(  tho  clock-  ■ 
lower  is  a  relief  in  marble,  representing  a  wild  boar,  the  cogni-  < 
sauce  of  Benevcoto.  The  principal  door  of  the  csthednl  is  of  < 
bronze,  adorned  with  basreliefa  of  New  Testament  subjeulB.  It  iai 
said  to  have  been  exeimted  at  Constantinople  in  1150.  The  inteiioii 
ia  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  nilh  double  aisles  borne  by  ancient 
columns.   Anibos  and  candelabra  of  1311.    Valuable  treasury. 

Descending  to  the  right  of  the  church,  we  roach  the  Prtfeeturt. 
Continuing  to  de8i'.end  to  the  right,  we  pass  through  an  old  gate- 
way to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Theatrt,  now  concealod  by  othot 
bufldings.  —  (fetuming  to  the  cathedral  and  going  straight  pag|! 
It,  and  paissliig  the  street  leading  to  \:^ie  tA.itiDD,  we  oome  to*' 
piazza  eiobeliishad  with  ail  Apia,  s.no».\ienB\Vo oi  ll^e ww.'wB.'mnw.Wj  ■ 
or  isiti  ,    which  the  loual  8ava,uts  ta^e  yiattOMHwA"  ^" " — 
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of  the  iS&inliito  League.  The  traveller  may  now  r.outiaiie  lila  route 
•long  the  b>Dk  of  the  Sabatn.  planted  with  poplars,  to  tho  aiiGieiit 
I'onte  Lebroiu,  by  whinh  the  VIa  Appia  D[ir«  lad  to  ths  lovn.  It 
is  now  the  site  of  a  mill.  Near  it,  to  tho  W.,  iio  the  ruins  of 
Santl  Quaranla,  an  extSDaiTe  stmi^tnre  of  brick  with  a  'ciypto- 
porticna'  aai  colonnades,  onco  probably  belonging  to  a  bath- 
estsblisbment. 

The  lowl  lo  tho  station  CTOBBee  Ibe  Caloro  by  a  handsome  bridtie. 


n  Weutelll,  AixliMitaop  of  Cox 


...„_.__  _.., _.._»!■  Apull*  Md  lliB  (!i 

idAoa™.    Bhiirlly  attpri---'-    "- -  -  ■-   '-     '  "- 


b«k  uf  the  Biu  Verde.  Dants  noordB  th»'in~  hli'PiTTflit^ria'^ir.'fiiK 
The  lUiLWAT  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Caloie,  and  paaaea 
through  ■  tunnel.  36  H.  VUulann;  another  tunnel.  The  valley 
expands;  to  the  left  on  the  hill  Ilea  Tumcuio.  73  H.  PonU 
di  llatnenli] ,  where  tlie  hlgli  road  to  ReneventO  crosBSB  the  Ca- 
loru  by  BD  iron  bridge.  AnothBr  tunnel,  76  M.  S.  Lorento  Mag- 
giare,  on  the  hill  to  the  ri|i;ht;  ttie  line  liece  orosaea  the  hixh- 
load  from  Naples  to  Campobasso  and  Termoli,  SO'/^  M.  Sobipneai 
the  small  town  [5100  inhab.]  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot 
of  IKonlt  Tabuma  (iO^i  !t.\  l</iM.  to  tlio  left.  Before  reaobing 
(84  H.  I  atat.  Teltse,  we  obaerve  on  the  left  the  Logo  di  TtUet,  n 
malariouE  marsh  which  palaons  the  neighbourhood,  Telese,  a  poor 
village  OD  the  hlila  to  the  right,  is  visited  in  summer  for  Its  min- 
eral sprint;B  by  the  inhabltanta  of  the  diatrict.  Near  it  are  ■  few 
[emuna  of  the  ancient  TtUiia,  a  Semnite  town,  once  occupied 
by  Hannibal,  but  taken  and  doatroyed  by  the  Itomnna.  It  was 
afterwards  colonised  by  Augustus.  In  the  9th  cent,  the  town 
Buffered  aeverely  from  an  earthqiiB.ke,  lod  was  at  length  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 

Near  (86  M.)  Amoroii  the  train  ontora  the  broad  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  VoUiimo,  which  is  Qcst  nroased  above,  then  below 
the  inHni  of  the  Caloce.  SOl/s  M.  Dugenla,  Vf,  H.  above  which, 
on  the  /leltK,  is  situated  S.  Ayata  de'  Gotl,  on  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  Saiievla.  The  delile  between  8.  Agata  and  Mojano  is 
BUppoaed  by  aome  to  be  the  Caudine  Forks ,  as  the  locality  <u>r- 
reaponda  better  with  Livy'a  description  than  the  pass  near  Arpaia 
(p.   10). 

2i'/t  M.  Valle.  The  train  aacenda,  and  passes  under  the 
'Amlf  delta  Vaiie,  an  imposing  aqnedunt  in  three  stories,  aliont 
210  ft.  in  height,  and  25  M.  in  length.  It  was  constructed 
by  Tuivitelll  by  order  of  (Jharies  HI.  and  his  son,  for  t]is,  t'ix.- 
pose  of  supplying  the  gardens  of  Uaserta  wi\ii  -walwt  Vtftm  IkoT^K 
Tibumo,  The  tovrets  connected  with  It  me  seen  on  ftia  Xv^a.  'y 
tie  rlfbt. 
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The  train  now  descends  to  (9772  M.)  Maddaloni;  the  town 
lies  below  the  line;  to  the  left  a  view  of  the  Campanian  plain. 
Two  tunnels. 

102 Y2  M.  Caserta,  see  p.  9. 

Beyond  Caserta  the  train  traverses  the  most  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  part  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  (p.  7),  a  vast  plain  covered 
with  vineyards,  poplars,  and  various  crops.  108 V2  M.  Marcianiae. 

112  M.  ▲versa,  a  town  with  20,800  inhab.,  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  AteUay  where  the  Fahula  Atellana,  or 
early  Roman  comedy,  first  originated.  In  1029  it  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Normans ,  who  afterwards  became  so  powerful. 
On  18th  Sept.  1345  King  Andreas  of  Hungary ,  husband  of  Queen 
Johanna  I.  of  Naples,  was  assassinated  by  Nlccold  Acciajuoli  in  the 
palace  of  Aversa.  The  light  and  rather  acid  wine  of  Aversa,  call- 
ed Asprino,  is  frequently  drunk  at  Naples. 

1141/2  S.  AnUmo,  1151/2  M.  Fratta-Grumo ,  118  M.  Casoria. 
Glimpses  of  Vesuvius  to  the  left.  The  train  passes  through  a 
tunnel,  and  describes  a  curve  round  the  city  towards  the  S.  W. 

124  M.  Naples,  see  p.  20. 

15.    From  Pescara  to  Solmona  and  Aquila  in  the 

Abruzzi. 

79  M.  Bailwat  in  51/2  brs.  (fares  14  fr.  40.  10  fr.  5,  5  fr.  75  c);  to 
Solmona,  47  H.,  in  3  brs.  (fares  7  fr.  60,  5  fr.  90,  3  fr.  6  c). 

Fesoara,  see  p.  180.  —  The  train  ascends  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Pescara,  the  valley  of  which  gradually  contracts. 

9V2  M.  Chieti.  —  The  Station  is  about  4  M.  from  the  town,  which 
lies  on  the  heights  to  the  S.  (omnibus  90  c,  in  the  reverse  direction 
tK)  c);  about  halfway  the  road  passes  a  ruined  baptistery. 

Hotels  in  the  town:  '^Albeboo  dbl  S01.B,  B.  fi/s  fr.,  good  trattoria; 
Albebgo  Nuovo;  Palomba  d'  Obo. 

Chieti,  the  ancient  Teate  Marrucinorum,  capital  of  a  province, 
with  23,900  inhab.,  is  a  clean  and  busy  town.  From  the  Piazza 
Yittorio  Emanuele  a  promenade  leads  round  the  town,  affording 
magnificent  *Views  of  the  Majella  group,  the  course  of  the  Pescara, 
and  the  hill  country  extending  to  the  sea  (the  finest  from  the 
drilling-ground  on  the  S.).  The  order  of  the  Theatines,  founded 
in  1555  by  Paul  IV.,  who  had  been  Archbishop  of  Chieti,  derives 
its  name  from  this  town. 

15  M.  Manoppello;  18  M.  Alanno,  —  20  M.  San  Valentino. 
The  Monte  Amara  (9121  ft.),  the  highest  peak  of  the  Majella,  is  con- 
veniently ascended  from  San  Valentino.    Carriages  are  in  waiting  at  the 
station,  in  which  the  traveller  drives  to  (15  M.)  Caramanieo  (5  fr.),  where 
the  night   is  spent  in    the   locanda    of   Antonio  Diurio,    Parrochia  di  S. 
3Jaria,  Str.  del  Popolo  1  (unpretending).    Next  morning  the  start  should 
Le  made  in  good  time,  as  it  takes  6  hrs.  to  reach  the  top.    The  descent 
ioay   be  made  by  Campo  di  Qiove  to  BoVmoutb  Vu  %  lita.  (comp.  p.  189). 
24^2  M.    Torre  de  Passer i,  ^iGtxue&^ufeVj  %V\,\jAiwA.« 
Connoisseurs   of  early    Christian  aTc\i\V,ec\.\xTfe  ft\vQ\j\^  -ri&W^^^  iXS^^ 
of  S.  Clemente  di  Ckuauria^   25  min.  irom  Tort^  ^€'  ^*A*«t\.,  *.  XsjmS^Va.  <A 


tl<B  ISIh  uuQt.,  nith  Hnul«ii(  xmlpturM.  This  wiu  the  ille  iiF  tta«  >Baletil 
laltrpr^iiiaa.  nJlci  from  whlob  urn  eUll  prcisFvcd  Id  tbe  cboRb. 

Tha  valley  of  the  PeeoarB  now  i:aiitrBUt9  to  i  nBiraw  ravine, 
enclosed  by  abrupt  cllfTe.     31  M.  Biuaf. 

'iS  M.  Fopoli  ( Locandu  dtW  Amtricii,  moderate  \,  Poita ),  a  lowu 
witbTlOO  inhab.,  situated  at  the  Juaction  of  the  coacla  from  Peacara, 
AqulLa,  Avezzsno,  aud  Solmons,  uid.  commanded  by  the  rulnod 
caatle  of  the  Oinlefmj,  who  vrere  ailce  masters  of  the  pUue.  A  little 
above  the  \ava  the  Ohio  and  .4ferrto  unite  to  form  the  Peacaia.i  the 
former,  coming  ttova  the  S.,  Qows  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 

The  train  now  traverses  the  riuhly  oultlvatod  valley,  enuloaBd  by 
tke  Uajetla  ou  the  E.  and  the  mODDtatus  of  the  La^o  di  Pucino 
on  the  W.   I'ho  strung,  racy  viine  of  the  district  is  niuuh  extsemed, 

36  m.  Ptnlinui.  A  short  distanie  lience  is  the  Cathedral  of 
'S.  Pelina  (keys  kept  by  the  canon  at  tbe  villagsl.  an  edifloe  of  tbe 
13th  century.  The  ar^bliecturo  Ib  very  Interesaiig,  but  the  interior 
has  unfortunately  been  modemiaed.  Old  pulpit.  Chapel  of  St. 
Alexander  of  tbe  [6th  century. 

idty  of  Ceriltiivn,  ones  lh«  canlla]  oF  Ihe  Pv][)!ni.  Id  H.C.  80  it  waa  iwnall- 
tnlid  Iha  federal  caplUI  nf  the  llallanB  ijuHdr  Ibelr  itcu^lc  g^ainit  llie 
Ronua  for  Independence,  and  called  tUllca.  hut  a  few  yean  later  It  had 
to  anccnmb  tn  Die  Romans.  Tbe  arcb^^a  of  an  aqueduct  are  <lie  moat  eon- 
(ptCDDua  nf  the  ruina. 

Beyond  (39V«  H-']  Pratola,  a  considerable  place,  thetiain  passes 
tb«  ancient  cathedral  of  8,  Panftlo. 

43  H.  Solmonk  [1668  ft. ;  omnibus  to  the  town ,  3  M.,  fare 
10  c. ;  Albtrgo  detle  Strode  Ferrale  Toimnc.  moderate  but  indif- 
fetent;  Trattoria  delta  Forehetta ,  ir  the  main  streetl,  nlth  15,900 
inhab.,  the  ancient  Sulmo  of  the  Pieligni.  the  birthplace  ef  Otid, 
vrko  van  much  attached  to  this  his  'cool  home,  abounding  in  water', 
ag  he  calls  <t,  is  plotnresiguely  situated,  being  eommsnded  on  twn 
aidei  by  mountains,  and  contains  several  medinval  bnildinge  nf 
uohitBCtuTsl  interest.  The 'Toiim  Halt,  of  theltilhcent.,  is  a  hand- 
some Renaissance  ediflue  with  a  stroni;  leaning  to  the  late-Gothic 
*tyle  ;  Ae  facade  [s  adorned  vith  statues  of  popes.  The  palace  of 
Baron  Tabaisi,  In  a  side-street,  and  numerous  otbers,  most  of  theoi 
mtb  Gothic  vplndews,  deserve  «« ami  nation.  The  church  of  S. 
Maria  Amrnntialii,  and  the  fafadee  of  the  churches  of  S,  Franctieo 
d'Aniti  and  S.  Maria  delta  Tomha,  though  all  more  or  less  injured 
by  the  earthquake  of  1803,  are  also  inlereatlng.  The  church  of  8. 
Ftanceaeo  was  built  ou  the  site  of  an  older  churcb,  a  Romanesqne 
portal  of  vihich,  opposite  the  above-mentioned  hotel.  Is  still  pre- 
served, and  serves  aa  an  enlranc-e  to  the  meat- market.  Many  of  the 
buUdlngB  destroyed  by  the  earthquakes  of  1803  and  1804  itf.W'Vi.t 
In  rnlns. 

TfcB  Miafs  Amara  (p.  iSB)  may  also  be  MeonAeA  Imm  *dV(bo>b»..  h 
road  male  will  curry  tUc  IrBvelier  all  the  way  to  tlie  Vo^.  'S\i«  ioi'ib  ' 
6jF  i^ntrt  and  Campa  dl  Own  [3-1  hra.l,  wheote  Uic  s'Jittia\\  \b  v^wJo 


«rir,  u 


villngM, 


BicEDds  ibe  wiia  andVucky  ravine  i>f  the  Bafiliario.  The  litier  p»rt  of 
it  BkirlB  thEUkeiif  Scuino.  The  womvn  nf  HoaDnuweiiriFCculiHCualDnie. 

4S  M.  Bniano.  The  line  aov  turns  to  the  N.W.  (views  chlefl; 
to  the  right),  and  [ollons  the  picturesque  Tillay  oF  the  Atemo, 
which  la  encloBBd  hy  lofty  mountaiuB.  Tlia  train  pMsea  aeTeril 
nniraportant  TillageB,  trsyeralng  three  tannels  »nd  ranning  some- 
times Bt  a  dizzy  height  siiOTe  the  stream.  Nninerous  csrems  hsTe 
been  dlecoverod  in  the  cocIee.  —  53  M.  Moima;  56  M.  Aecitmo.  The 
train  now  asnends  a  steep  gradient  thiongh  a  narrow  ravine.  59  U. 
Beffi^  with  a  largo  castle  (to  the  left);  62  M.  Fonleechlo,  flctot^ 
csquely  perched  hl^h  amid  the  rocks  lo  the  right ;  65  M.  Fagntmo- 
tVimpana.  — The  valley  now  espauda.  69  M.  S,  Demctrio;  74  M. 
Fagicalea. 

79  M.  Aqnlla.  —  Tho  S(BMm  Ilea 
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bnlb  mai]orite,  It.  l-lVi  tr.  —  dewt  ailjolnliie  Ills  Alh.  dt 

Aquila  (3398  ft.),  founded  by  Emp.  Frederict  II.  about  IMfl 
at  a  check  on  papal  encroachmentB,  destroyed  by  Manfred  la  iWti 
and  rebuilt  by  Charles  I.,  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  tke 
same  name,  with  17,1100  inhab.,  spacious  streets,  and 
palacfiB,  is  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  town  in  these  pro- 
vinces. It  enjoys  a  pure  and  hciajthy  atmosphere  owing  to  its  lofty 
situation,  and  U  commanded  by  the  Qran  Sasso  d'ttalla  (p.  191^ 
which  riises  abruptEy  to  a  height  of  6000  ft. 

From  the  Piazza  del  Palazzo,  on  the  left  side  of  which  is  the 
posC-nfflce,  the  Strada  del  Princ.  Umberto  to  the  right  leaiia  to  tU 
Corso,  which  ve  follow  in  i  atraight  direction  to  the  church  of  S, 
Berrt/iTdIno  eli  Siena,  The  *Favade  was  eieouted  with  great  a[tl9ti< 
taste  in  1525-42  hy  Cola  deW  Atnatrice.  In  the  Inter 
right,  is  the  •Monument  of  the  saint,  decorated  with  anibeBquttt 
and  sculpture,  executed  by  Silveitra  SaMati  in  1505.  Th 
let  Chapel  on  the  right  containa  a  Coronation  of  the  Vir^n  uid 
Resurrection  by  deUa  Bobbi'i. 

From  S,  Bernardino  we  desiwnd  a  flight  of  steps  and,  paatln 
through  the  Porta  di  Collema^glo  to  the  left,  arrive  in  5  min.  I 
the  opposite  monastery  of  5.  Mttria  lii  (^Uanaggio.  The  Bomanesqat 
*Pafade,  inlaid  with  coloured  marble,  conslata  of  three  portiil*  aud 
three  correapondlug  rose-windows.  The  niches  nf  the  piindpll 
portal  iH>utaLn  several  Etataettes  of  saints.  Cnntlguon 
nburch  is  an  ancient  and  remarkably  small  nlock-tawer.  Inteticr 
gaudily  modernised.  To  the  left  ia  the  ChapeL  of  CcUMne  (heft  tt- 
llio  Miinlclplo).  Cele«lne\.  W8.B  e\ei;\.e4  ^o^c  in  129i.  Hli  IH»1 
^ad  acts  have  been  repxeBentedi  in  a  t6T\6salV*W«w.Vjft»<S«A». 
""'"-  k    Ruter,    a   pupil    "1  Vl\>\>nii 


TOeAfcrotri.  OSAN  SA980.  IS.  Route,      tfti 

The  IiBndgoms  *Tou>n  HaU  In  tbe  Corso  Vrttorio  Emaniielft 
ftontaiiiB,  in  the  passage  and  on  the  wilU  of  tlie  atiicuise ,  a 
mluable  oollection  of  Knnian  ioscriptians ;  also  partiaits  ot  nativea 
Of  the  plftOG  whn  anted  »  pirantnent  part  in  the  hUtery  of  Italy 
In  the  16th  and  17(h  centarisB.  Several  pictures  of  the  old  AqiiiUn 
gahool,  most  of  them  reatored,  will  interest  the  connoisseui. 

The  'PaloiEO  ToTrti.  below  the  Piazza  Grande,  aontalns  a 
pictQie-gallery  with  an  admirable  "portrait  of  Cardinal  Torrea  by 
Domtnlchino;  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen  by  the  same  master,  on 
oopper;  EachariBt.  by  Tilinti,  on  marljle.  The  Pnlaao  flnijio- 
nelii  also  oontains  pictures,  the  beat  by  I'ompeo  iT  Ajuita  nf 
the  16th  cent. 

AacendiDg  the  Corao,  a  gate  on  the  right  leads  us  tn  the  Citadel, 
a  massive  sqoate  edifloe  with  low  mnnd  towers,  coiistnir.ted  by  a 
Spaniard  in  1543  under  Charles  V„  surraiinded  by  a  moat.  This 
point  alTorda  the  beat  view  nf  the  Oran  Sasao,  the  town,  and  the 
jUDlintainous  environs.  (^Applination  for  admission  must  be  made 
to  an  offloer.] 

Between  Aquila  and  tlie  hill  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Braocio  Foitebraccio 
da  MoDtone,  the  dreaded  rival  of  Sfurza,  was  defeated  and  wound- 
ed by  the  united  armies  of  Queen  Johanna  II.  of  Naples,  Pope 
Uartln  V.  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  commanded  by  Jacopo  Galdora, 
on  2nd  June,  1424 ;  and  three  days  later  he  died  of  his  wound. 


scBlpturca  hulll  inli>  the  walla.  At 
■  thealra,  an  amphitbnatni,  and  otber 
aBliqoItiea  are  frcijuenlly  round. 

fUK'tif  MU.  San  Franco,  the  ravine  nC'Tolla,  bv  SniaW«>a', '  and  tb«n 
-  ho  Tordino  (p.  1TB). 

tinn  ta  kinaij-  given 
ay  lonui  ni  tne  momoera  or  ldc  inlian  Alpine  Club,  wboBe  addreiBBi  may 
be  praenred  of  tba  Sindaeo ,  or  at  lUe  CaBioo.  iLotlers  of  introdootlon 
derfrable.  Bimplice  and  Carbune  are  good  juidHi.)  We  drive  In  Hi/i  hn. 
tn  Atttrgi,  ride  tlienee  (mule  4-S  fr.)  In  S  hri.  to  the  Omnpt  FirlcHto, 
whan  ■  nfuge-but  Is  being  built,  and  RKend  llien(»  In  the  aaiomlt  □□ 
tool  In  3Vr!)  bra.     Th«  Onn  Saaio  d'lballa,  dt  Ifmtt   Cormi  (S^S  ft.)  is 

Alpt  of  BwllierlBiid.  The  view  is  strikingly  grand,  embracing  tbe  Tyrrhenian 


ai  U.  DtLrnENUi  once  daily  In  lU  lire.,  starling  trom  Sr^lmont  In  tbe 
erenlBg  ,  from  OaUnieUo  in  Ilie  uiotning.  At  Cainnielln  It  correapondi 
with  the  onick  train  to  Naples.  —  Prnm  Solmona  to  Coita  dl  Honaiv, 
96  H.,  twn-bu»e  eart.  IS  Fr. 

The  road  traverses  the  plain  as  faras  (^Mfl.")  PellnTniwi,  Kai-CWOT. 
■soeoila  In  long  wlndini-s  to  Eori-a  ViiUosnuTU,  s.  f^W^^e  ■riAwAeA. 
In  3  meky  ratine.     Beaiitrfiil  retrosporta  «t    tl\e.   Nt.Uc-j  o^  ?)f>\av™'' 


J 


192     RouUie.  ISERNIA.  The  Abruzzi 

After  a  farther  ascent  we  reach  the  culminating  point  (4200  ft.) 
of  the  road,  the  Piano  di  Cinquemiglia,  a  table-land  enclosed  by 
mountains,  and  of  the  extent  indicated  by  the  name.  In  winter  it 
is  frequently  rendered  impassable  by  snow  for  several  months,  and 
in  summer  the  temperature  is  generally  low.  Beyond  this  plain 
the  road  inclines  to  the  left,  and  Riviaondoli  becomes  visible.  It 
then  leads  to  the  right  past  Roccarasa,  21/2  M.  beyond  which  it 
descends  by  long  windings  to  the  valley  of  the  8angro,  the  ancient 
Sangrus.  The  village  to  the  left  is  Rocea  Cinquemiglia.  We  now 
cross  the  river  to  — 

Castel  di  Sangpro  (HStel  du  Commerc€y  in  the  Piazza),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  broad  and  turbulent  Sangro,  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  lofty  mountains.  Except  the  old  church  of  8.  Nicola 
by  the  bridge,  and  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  place  contains  nothing 
noteworthy. 

Diligence  hence  every  evening  to  (35  M.)  Laneiano  (p.  180). 

From  Castel  di  Sangro  to  Isernia,  22  M.  (diligence  in  5  hrs., 
fare  6  fr.).  The  road  ascends  the  heights  which  separate  the  valley 
of  the  Sangro  from  that  of  the  Vandra,  a  tributary  of  the  Volturno. 
Picturesque  view  from  the  summit;  to  the  left,  below,  the  town  of 
Forli  is  visible.  The  road  then  descends  by  the  villages  of  Rionera 
and  Vandria^  crosses  the  valley,  and  ascends  a  second  chain  of  hills. 
The  summit  commands  a  survey  of  the  extensive  valley  of  the 
Volturno  and  Isernia. 

Isernia  (Locanda  di  Pettorossi)^  the  ancient  isernia  of  the 
Samnites,  formerly  important  on  account  of  its  secure  position 
on  an  isolated  eminence,  is  now  a  closely  built ,  dirty  town ,  con- 
sisting of  one  long  main  street.  A  few  Roman  antiquities  are  seen 
near  S.  Pietro  and  elsewhere ;  and  there  are  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient walls  in  the  polygonal  style.  In  the  autumn  of  1860  a  suc- 
cessful insurrection  of  the  Bourbonists,  characterised  by  many  ex- 
cesses, took  place  here,  but  was  soon  put  down  by  Cialdini. 

Archeeologists  may  from  this  point  visit  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Samnite  Bovianum  (a  theatre  and  temple),  near  PietrabhondanU.  Road  to 
Pescolanciano  9  M.,   corricolo  6  fr.  ^  thence  a  bridle-path  in  2  hrs. 

From  Isernia  diligence  daily  to  Campobasso  (p.  181)  by  BoianOy  the 
ancient  Bovianum  Undecimanorum.  One-liorse  carr.  from  Isernia  to  Ve- 
nafro 6  fr. 

From  Isernia  to  the  railway-station  of  Caianiello,  31  M.    The 

road  at   first   traverses  a  hilly  district,    passing  Macchia  on   the 

right,  and  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Volturno^  which  it  crosses. 

It  traverses  the  broad  valley  on  the  right  bank,  and  (15  M.)  reaches 

VenafrOj  the  ancient  Venafrum^  a  small  town  rising  on  a  hill  and 

commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.     The  road  continues  to  skirt  the 

mountains;  the  Volturno  at  length  turns  to  the  S.,  and  we  soon 

reach  the  small  village  of  Caiuniello  ^qqt  vcvw^  wqI  suitable  for 

spending  the  night),  a  station  on  t\ve  i^Wwvj  lTQm^^^\ft^^:^Vis», 

From   Caianiello  to   Naples,  ^ee  IX.  V, 


ThlB  route,  replote  with  vary  plcluroaquQ  acaneiy,  trsveraes  the 
monntalnims  district  In  the  centre  of  Itnly.  Tbe  road  crOBBee  the 
Itira  JuBt  outaldo  the  gate  of  Teriil,  and  beglni  to  Mccnd  at  a 
point  [I'/i  MO  where  a  narrower  road  diverges  on  the  left  to 
Papigfio  and  the  'Castale  dtlU  Marmarc  (falls  of  the  VellnoJ.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill,  aboni  4'/2  M,  fiom  Teral,  a  footpath  leads  to 
the  left  to  the  uppermost  tsl!  (comp.  Bnedtkcr'n  Central  llaty). 
Tbe  road  then  traveraeB  a  niountainaug  and  wooded  district  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vrllno.  Wliere  it  reacbea  the  plain  of  RIeti,  it 
desurlbes  a  long  r.iirve  at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  as  far  as  the  point 
wbeie  the  mountains  approach  the  river  (a  short  out,  available  In 
dry  weather  only,  leads  straight  across  the  plain).  The  road  now 
drosses  tbe  Tellno  by  the  Ponte  dl  Terrla,  to  the  left  of  which  is 
the  inflni  of  the  Tunmo,  and  follows  the  right  bank  to  f3  M.")  RIeti. 

Another  rnri,  a  little  longer,  hnl  far  mora  plclqrflsquo,  AiveTgei  from 
lh«  height  abuvF  the  watuFfstlB  tu  thu  left  aod  sriiBses  lo  the  ri«fat  bank 
otOm  river.  11  loon  reachei  the  beautiful  mounUin-laks  of  FUdilago  aod 
iBBdi  alODg  1(>  Bpacioui  bayi  to  the  lillage  of  the  tame  name,  Ibis  belne 
at  ahorter  half  of  ths  route.  The  remaiolnB  part  Inversea  mounlaln 
and  DB«t  mi  it  reachflK  the  plain  of  Bietl,  where  it  ncoasel  the  n«mt<n>n(, 

lake  of  Dipa  SotKlf.  oa  fhe  left  (hat  of  Cape  d'Acqua.  °  "'^ 

Watifaimpana;  Cnffid' Italia),  on  tha  right  bank  ottheVellno 
(;l6.40l)lnhabO,  the  ancient  R<nle,  was  onte  a  aettlemeut  of  the 
tlmbtl,  and  lubsequently  the  capital  of  the  SamniteB,  but  no  traces 
of  tbs  anoient  city  remain  save  a  tew  insflriptions  preaetved  In 
tha  town-hall.  The  cathedral,  dating  from  U66,  coutains  a  S. 
Barbara  by  Bernini,  and  the  monument  of  iMbella  Alfani  by 
Thorvaldicn;  line  view  in  front  of  the  edifice.  Near  lUeti  is  a 
beatroct  sngac  manufactory,  where  the  attempt  was  first  made  to 
introduce  this  branch  of  Industry  Into  S.  Italy. 
ftius  M  Onmu,  a  glatlon  on  the  line  from  Oris  tu  Rome;  and  tlienct  1i; 

EiDatslnni  maf  be  made  from  Rlnli  lo  the  picturesqun  mnuntaln  iccnerr 
of  the  CMlfBl  Aptimtaet,  though  not  unallended  by  dirflcullies  on  aecciont 

diabuit,  erected  in  a  loftT  mauntsin  ravine  abuul  the  year  13^2 ;  Ibenee  hi 
(WA"-)  Caiila,  eaid  to  be  the  ancient  seal  of  the  Cascl,  or  aboriElnea  of 
thaillilricti  7  M.  farther  lo  Jforrte,  tbe  ancient  ffiirMo,  nearly  deilTOjed 
1  in  1867,  with  walla  of  gnjal  antioiiilj,  Mtlhplaw  of 

ed  at 'vtniaiia,  7^.^ distant.    ^"Bcnedicl  and  his  sister 


Froni   nieli  to  Antrorfoco  (20  M.)    llie   lo^i   ■«\.tiA*  m.-^-«w*» 
BASnttSM.    Italy  III.    rih  EJitiuB.  \.^ 
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through  a  picturesqae  district  in  the  yalley  of  the  Velino.  Near 
Casotta  di  Napoli  is  the  hill  of  Leata,  with  traces  of  very  ancient 
fortifications ,  said  to  have  once  been  the  capital  of  the  fabled 
aborigines.  CittaducaU^  51/2  M.  from  Rieti,  founded  in  1308  by 
Robert,  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  formerly  the  frontier  -  town  of  the 
Neapolitan  dominions.  The  country  between  this  point  and  An- 
trodoco  is  remarkably  picturesque ;  the  mountains  are  clothed  with 
forest,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  vineyards  and  olives. 

About  4^2  M.  from  Cittaducale  the  road  passes  the  Sulphur 
Baths  of  Potemo,  the  ancient  Aquae  Cutiliaej  which  were  regularly 
frequented  by  Vespasian,  and  where  he  died  in  A.D.  79.  The 
Pozzo  di  Latignano ,  the  ancient  Lacus  Cutiliae ,  was  regarded  by 
Yarro  as  the  central  point  ('umbilicus')  of  Italy.  The  ancient 
Via  Salara  here  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Yelino  by  Ascoli  to 
Atri,  the  Roman  Hadria. 

Antrodoco,  Lat.  Interocrea,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Velino, 
is  commanded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  lofty  Monte  Calvo;  on  the  hill 
is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Vitelli.  The  road  to  Aquila,  20  M. 
distant,  leads  through  a  defile,  enclosed  by  mountain  and  forest, 
which  has  frequently  been  defended  with  success  in  warlike  periods. 
The  scenery  is  fine  the  whole  way.  The  valley  becomes  very 
narrow.  After  4 M.  we  reach  the  watershed  between  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  road  passes  Rocea  di  Como  and  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Atemo.  Aquila  (p.  190),  on  a  hill  op- 
posite us,  at  length  comes  in  sight.  . 


17.   From  Aquila  to  Avezzano  and  Eoccasecca 

(Naples). 

From  Aquila  to  Avezzano,  abont  35  M.,  a  new  road;  diligence  daily 
in  7  hrs.  (in  the  reverse  direction  8  hrs.).  —  From  Avezzano  to  Booca- 
SECCA,  about  42V2  M.  •,  diligence  twice  daily  in  10  hrs.  These  diligences 
correspond  with  the  trains  of  the  Rome  and  I^aples  railway,  and  the  hours 
of  starting  vary. 

The  road  leaves  Aquila  by  the  Porta  Romana,  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  Aterno,  crosses  the  railway,  and  ascends  gradually 
through  vineyards.  Beyond  Ocre  it  passes  through  a  grove  of  oaks. 
Looking  back,  we  obtain  a  beautiful  view  of  Aquila  and  the  Gran 
Sasso;  farther  on  we  observe  the  Majella  to  the  S.E.  Numerous 
villages  lie  scattered  over  the  surrounding  slopes.  We  at  length 
reach  the  lofty  plain,  and  then  (16  M.)  Roeca  di  Mezzo,  a  miserable 
village,  where  horses  are  changed.  The  road  is  level  for  some  dis- 
tance ;  it  then  ascends  and  crosses  the  summit  of  the  pass  (3^/2  M. 
from  Bocca)f  not  far  from  Ovindoli ,  a  village  picturesquely  com- 
manded  by  a  ruined  castle. 

The  road  now  descends  lapidl'j  \tv  ^\ii^\ii%»^  ,  Wi\SMJi%sA\ft!|,  an 
Admirable  *View  of  the  plain  oi  tVie  La^o  ^VYvktvaa.  TV^fawSA^I 
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GeUno  next  comei  ia  sight,  &nd  then  the  town  Itself ,  wliich  ne 
lOanh  in  3/t  br.  mote. 

OelBJio,  K  tDwQ  nith  7100  inhab.,  la  besutifully  aitusted  on  a 
hill,  and  finm  It  the  Lago  dl  Fucdia  Is  aometlmu  called  Lugo  di 
Celano.  Tha  Caitle  t'Viaw"},  etectad  In  1450,  waa  once  oocupied  by 
the  unfortunate  CoiintesB  Covella,  vrho  was  Uken  ptUoner  by  hei 
son  RugierottO.  She  waa  soon  restored  to  libeity,  bnt  In  1463  her 
dnimtins  were  bestowed  by  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  upon  bis  son-in- 
Uw  Antonio  Piceolomlni,  Dube  of  Amalfl,  and  nephew  of  Pins  U. 
Celano  wee  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  of  Celano  (d.  1253),  the 
■uppOESd  author  of  the  celebrated  requiem,    'Dies  iia,  dies  ilia'. 

The  now  drained  Ltigo  di  Eiioino  (^2181  ft.),  the  anoIenC  Laeui 
Fueinut,  was  onve  37  M.  in  ciri:anifereni^e  and  65  ft.  in  depth. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  an  outlet,  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  subject 
to  peat  variation!!  which  were  fieqnently  fraught  with  disastrovs 
results  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks.  Attempts  were  therefore 
made  to  drain  the  lake  in  ancient  times,  but  it  was  only  very  rs' 
oently  (in  18Td)  that  this  object  was  Jlnalty  accomplished. 


The  earliest  s 


audloB-    Tbe  bottom  o 
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digious,  and  the  natives  were  frequently  heard  to  indulge  in  the  jest,  *o 
Torlonia  secca  11  Fucino,  o  11  Focino  secca  Torlonia\  In  1862,  however, 
the  emissarius  was  at  length  re-opened.  It  is  an  extension  of  the 
Roman  work,  but  longer  and  wider,  and  constructed  with  the  utmost 
care.  It  is  nearly  4  If .  long,  and  a  transverse  section  measures  about  21  sq. 
yds.  The  beginning  of  it  is  marked  by  a  huge  lock,  erected  in  a  massive 
style.  This  is  the  outlet  of  the  channel  which  is  intended  to  keep  the 
lowest  portions  of  the  basin  drained.  A  broad  road,  about  35  M .  in  length, 
runs  round  the  reclaimed  land  (36,000  acres  in  extent),  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  vast  model  farm,  colonised  by  families  from  the  princess 
different  estates. 

The  road  travenes  the  old  bed  of  the  lake  and  next  reaches 
Avezzano,  a  drive  of  1  hr.  from  Celano. 

▲venano  (^Loeanda  if  Italia,  tolerable),  with  6300  inhab., 
possesses  a  chateau  built  by  the  Colonnas  and  now  belonging  to  the 
Barberinl,  and  a  few  inscriptions  at  the  Tribunale.  It  is  a  good 
starting-point  for  a  number  of  excursions,  and  particularly  for  a  visit 
to  the  reclaimed  Lago  di  Fuoino.  (Marco  Fiorano  is  a  good  Tetturino.) 

An  excursion  to  LneOy  6  M.  from  Avessano,  will  afford  the  traveller 
a  good  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  drainage  operations.  He  should  drive 
to  the  entrance  of  the  new  outlet,  and  get  the  custodian  to  conduct  him 
thence  to  the  ancient  emissarius.  —  Lneo,  now  an  uninteresting  place, 
was  the  Lueiu  Angitiae  of  the  ancients,  and  was  called  after  a  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  that  name.  The  site  of  the  temple  is  now  occupied  by  the 
venerable  Benedictine  Church  of  8.  Maria  di  Lneo^  situated  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  village,  and  dating  from  the  6th  or  7th  cent.  Extensive  remains 
of  walls  in  the  iK>lygonal  style  mark  the  boundary  of  the  Temenos ,  or 
sacred  precincts  of  the  temple.  Fine  view  hence,  as  well  as  from  aJl  the 
hills  around  the  lake. 

On  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  lies  the  village  of  San  Benedetto  ^  on  the 
site  of  Marrubium,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ifarsi,  extensive  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

To  the  K.  of  the  lake ,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  is  situated  the 
double-peaked  Monte  Velino  (8202  ft.),  visible  from  Rome.  At  its  base, 
4  M.  from  Avezzano,  lies  the  village  of  Albey  the  ancient  Alba  Fucentia. 
It  lay  on  the  confines  of  the  territories  of  the  Vestini,  Harsi,  and  iBqui, 
and  having  received  a  Roman  colony  of  6000  souls,  B.C.  303,  it  became 
the  most  powerful  Roman  stronghold  in  the  interior  of  Italy.  It  occupied 
three  contiguous  groups  of  hills.  On  the  W.  side  a  triple  wall  in  the 
polygonal  style  is  still  extant,  while  in  the  plain  rises  a  vast  tumulus. 
Remains  of  the  Via  Valeria^  which  led  from  Tivoli  to  Corfinium  by  Alba, 
of  an  amphitheatre,  etc.,  are  also  traceable.  The  most  important  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  however,  is  the  ^Temple,  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  church  of  8.  Pietro,  with  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  marble  in 
the  interior.    Fine  view  of  the  valley. 

FsoH  AvKzzANo  TO  Taoliacozzo,  IO1/2  M.,  diligence  once  daily.  The 
road  passes  Scureola  (fine  view  from  above  the  old  castle)  and  the  Campi 
Palentini,  where,  on  26th  Aug.  1268,  the  young  Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen, 
the  last  scion  of  that  illustrious  imperial  house,  was  defeated,  after  a  most 
gallant  resistance,  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  on  the  advice  of  the  aged 
Chevalier  Alard  de  St.  Valery  had  placed  part  of  his  army  in  an  am- 
buscade. Charles  afterwards  caused  the  beautiful,  but  now  ruined  church 
of  8.  Maria  della  Vittoria  (}/a  M.  from  Scureola,  to  the  right  of  the  road) 
to  be  erected  on  the  spot  by  Niccol6  Pisano,  a  Madonna  from  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  at  Scureola. 

TMfliacozzo  (Trattoria  by  the  gate,  on  the  left)  lies  on  the  margin  of 
»  deep  ravine   from  which    the   imele  emeT^ea.    The  sources  of  the  Liris 
near  Cappadocia  may  be  visited  hence  on  ioo\  va  \>la\vt. 

P'rom  Tagliacozzo   a  horse  or   mu\e  VW  ix.^  m*^  \i«k  \aYs,w  \.^  V\\a.\ 
-^cca  di  Cerro,  (2V2  hrs.)    Cauoli   f^^woA^  SXeWi^ ,  ^.^l^  vawtu\.  QttT*%<^ 


ViB  V»1«U.  From  Arx.li  nc«riage-ruaJ  iMds  hj  CruBoro  Ici  7Vtf/l, 
IS  M.  (CUT.  Willi  oufl  bane  T-S  fi.). 

Tha  driva  from  Aveiianp  to  Boccaaecca  through  the  Talley  ot 
the  Liria  (^lo  Sora  in  5  his.)  is  one  of  the  moat  attriEtice  in  Italy. 
The  loail  tnvei»e»  the  Mniite  Salviano,  and  cev.heit  [7  U.'}  CapU- 
trello,  where  the  emiestrius  of  the  Lago  di  Fnnino  Issues  from  the 
mountain.  It  then  followii  the  left  Iwnk  at  the  Liris.  On  i  height 
on  tUe  right  bank  lies  (4  M.)  CtvtttUa  Bovtto,  the  capital  of  the 
Vol  dl  Rcnittn,  se  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  as  far 
as  Sora,  ii  caUed.  Then,  to  the  left,  CIvUH  itAnlino,  the  .4ntMuni 
of  the  Marsi,  with  several  lellcs  of  antiquity.  To  the  right  of  the 
river  lies  Marino,  whence  the  beautiful  waterfall  of  La  Sehioppn, 
5  H.  distaot,  may  be  visited.  Bea.Btifui  oak  and  cheatnat  woods 
are  aesn  in  every  direotion. 

A  charming  mouiitaiiioua  diatrlct  la  now  traversed ,  and  we 
naxt  reafih  {about  18  M.  from  Rovelo')  the  town  of  — 

Son  (Liri,  Hottl  di  Boma),  with  12,400  inhab.,  situated  in 
the  plain,  an  the  right  bank  of  the  l.lris,  which  flovrs  in  the  farm 
of  ■  semicirele  round  the  crowded  bouses  of  the  town.  The  Komans 
vrasted  the  place  t^om  the  Valaci,  and  founded  a  powerful  colony 
here,  B.  C.  303.  The  oathedrsl  stands  on  ancient  subBtroctions. 
On  the  precipitous  lock  above  the  town  are  remains  of  polygonal 
walla,  belongiiii;  to  the  ancient  An,  and  also  traeea  of  mediaval 
OBStles.  The  town  was  the  native  plaoe  of  several  celebrated  men, 
and  the  residenae  of  others  |^the  Decii,  Attilius  Regulus,  the  orator 
Q.  Valerius.  I..  Mummiua ,  eta.].  The  learaed  Cardinal  Cssni 
BaronluB  was  born  at  Sora  in  153K,  and  died  at  Roma  in  1607 
as  librarian  of  the  Vatiran.     Sora  farms,   as  It  were,   the  key  of  the 

The  road  from  Sora  to  Isola,  6  M.,  traverses  the  well  culti- 
vated valley,  following  thf  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  abundance 
o(  water  here  imparti  a  freshness  and  charm  to  the  scenery  which 
are  nrely  met  with  in  warm  climates.  To  the  left  the  Fibreno 
(UIb  into  the  Urla. 

In  Hid  fi>rin(r  stream,  opir  lis  mnnlli,  lin  Ibn  /tola  S.  Paolo,  ud 
whiBh  a  mDnMlsry  waa  fnimii..d  bj  tbE  Btneaictine  8.  Dnnisnfcn  AbbatB, 
•  •stive  ofFoligno.  midchranil,  artsrwards  Pnpe  UiTgury  Vll.,  WU  oooe 
a  iBinlE  IttTt.  Tho  iilud  is  also  iuppoaed  to  be  tbs  /luuto  Anmai,  llsE 
blrtbplBCd  of  Cicero,  (lie  scene  of  bia  dialogue  >de  legibue'.  The  dilapl- 
diJe^  abhey-cburch  la  aald  to  have  been  construetcl  on  the  ralni  nf  the 
iUutrioiu  DFator's  vIlU.  The  Utter  wu  erected  by  his  erandrathei,  mi 
•mbellilhod  by  bia  falter,  who  rtovolyd  ilia  leiaure  to  Ibe  study  uf  tciencc 
bera,  and  it  was  tbercftire  a  fivourlle  retreat  uf  CIceru  liimaeir,  and  la 
de««>l>ed  by  blm  in  hii  trealiie  Ue  Leg.  3,  B.  In  the  reign  ot  Uunltlan 
the  Vltia  belonged  to  the  poet  XIIIiis  ltd  leu  n.    The  I.trii  was  eriMied  hyan 

archea  of  whieb  ia  atill  atandiog. 

In  the  neighbourhood  ore  sevBTal  mMtvifwtoTios ,  rtiie^i  'A 
paper  feariieni),  surmiindeiJ  liy  we\l-h.epl  jjaiicns.,  T^«  ^ntnA. 
impniunl   of  (ftesH    is    (he    ViuiUrii    del    FibtetkO,    Iftftnie*.  'o'* 
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M.  Lefevre,  a  Frenchman,  now  Count  of  Balzorano.  The  gardens 
connected  with  it  contain  the  picturesque  waterfalls  (Le  Casca- 
telle)  of  the  Liris  and  the  Fibreno.  The  cool  water  of  the  latter 
is  praised  by  Cicero.     From  this  point  the  road  descends  to  — 

Isolai  a  small  town  with  5900  inhab.,  which,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, stands  on  an  island  in  the  Liris.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Isola  del  Liri  to  distinguish  it  from  places  of  the  same  name.  The 
two  arms  of  the  river  here  form  two  magnificent  waterfalls,  80  ft. 
in  height.  That  on  the  £.  side,  a  view  of  which  is  obtained  from 
the  bridge  as  the  town  is  entered,  is  a  perpendicular  fall,  while 
the  other  and  more  picturesque  cascade  descends  over  an  inclined 
plane  about  160  yds.  in  length. 

A  road  passing  the  paper-mills  above  Isola  winds  upwards  to  (2*72  M.) 
Arpino  {Loeanda  delta  Pace,  near  the  Piazza,  small,  but  clean),  a  finely 
situated  town  with  11,700  inhab.,  the  ancient  Volscian  mountain-town  of 
Arpinunij  and  celebrated  as  the  native  place  of  Marius  and  Cicero.  The 
houses  in  which  they  were  bom  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  credulous. 
The  Town  Hall  in  the  Piazza  is  embellished  with  busts  of  Harius,  Cicero, 
and  Agrippa.  A  bombastic  inscription  here  runs  thus:  'Arpinum  a 
Satumo  conditum,  Yolscorum  civitatem,  Bomanorum  municipium,  Marci 
TuUii  Ciceronis  eloquentiee  Principis  et  Cai  Harii  septies  Consulis 
patriam  ingredere  viator:  hinc  ad  imperium  triumphalis  aquila  egressa 
urbi  totum  orbem  subjecit :  ejus  dignitatem  agnoscas  et  sospes  esto\  The 
fountain  to  the  right  of  the  town-hall  bears  the  cognisance  of  Arpino, 
consisting  of  two  towers  over  which  the  Roman  eagle  hovers.  Weavers 
and  fullers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  old  inscriptions  found  here,  and, 
according  to  Dio  Cassius,  Cicero's  father  belonged  to  the  latter  handicraft. 
Arpino  was  the  native  place  of  the  well-known  painter  Giuseppe  Cesari 
(1560-1640),  more  commonly  known  as  the  Cavaliere  d** Arpino,  whose 
house  is  still  pointed  out. 

The  town  consists  of  four  quarters.  The  western  quarter  Ccivltas'') 
lies  on  an  abrupt  eminence,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx.  On  the  summit  stands  a  small 
octagonal  church,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view.  The  town  itself  rises 
on  the  slope  of  a  still  higher  hill.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  wall, 
consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  broken  at  intervals  by  mediaeval 
round  towers,  is  still  preserved,  and  may  be  traced  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  ascent  should  be  made  on  the  N.  side.  On  the  hill  lies  the 
Civitii  Vecehia^  or  old  town.  In  the  wall  here  is  the  Porta  delP  Arco^  a 
remarkable  gateway  with  a  pointed  arch. 

From  Arpino  to  Roccasecca  is  a  drive  of  2V2  hrs.  •,  two-horse  carr.  6  fr. 

From  Isola  to  Roccasecca,  13  M.  The  road  continues  to  follow 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  To  the  right  is  the  loftily  situated  town 
of  Monte  San  Giovanni.  To  the  left  lies  Fontana;  then  Arce,  and 
Rocca  d^Arce,  the  ancient  Arx  VoUeorum,  in  a  strikingly  pictu- 
resque situation. 

From  Roccasecca  to  Naples j  see  p.  3  et  seq. 

18.   From  Fogg^a  to  Brindisi  and  the  Apulian 

Peninsula. 

Railway  to  Brindisi,  146  M.,  in  K^lx^^h  hta.,  farea  26  fr.  46, 18  fr.  50, 
10  fr.  60  c.  (comp.  p.  178).  —  FTomBtinA\a\  V.o  Olrtttvto,lcA.U.,vn3V4  hrs.i 
^Mres  P  fr.  75,  6  fr.  85,  3  fr.  90  c.-,  on\y  \.wo  \\«QxjL^\i-\T«.Vtv^  ^xVt^.  —  Yiv 
tuvions  in  the  country  are  usually  made  ^ete  Vu  VNQ-v»V«AVAa<j^tT«h«% 


1ft  comiplioB  of  Ihc  Prench  'nhir-i-bunc!'-),  resemhling  Ihe  NeiLp;>1ltnB  onr- 
rioolo-s.  ThB  «TCTige  churga  par  rtaj  i.  U-T  fr..  teo  indndrf,  and  the 
avenge  jonrney  30^  U, 

Voggia,  aee  p.  181.  On  tlie  right  lies  nn  eitenslie  plain,  the 
Tanoliere  dt  Puylia.  Beyond  it,  to  the  S.,  rises  Mte.  VvUure  nen 
Helfl  (p.  iSii). 

12'/,  M.  Orta  Nona.  1%  M.  Cerigaola,  witii  26,100  inhsb., 
anlnteresting.  Route  to  (^lO'/s  MO  Canosa,  see  below.  The  aui- 
loniiding  plain  is  riclil]'  oultivaCed,  but  entirely  destitute  of  trees, 
which  geaerally  form  an  Important  featnre  in  Italian  fields  and 
enhaiioe  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Cotton-plantations  begin 
hare.  32ViM.  Trinil^poli.  The  train  then  orossea  the  O/bnlo,  the 
anciont  Aufldus,  the  last  riier  of  the  E.  coast,  with  hanka  ooverod 
with  uuderwood.  Between  two  ranges  of  hills  to  the  right  Ilea  the 
bmad  plain  an  whiuli  the  battle  of  CaiinHi  was  fought  (see  below). 

42'/^  M.  Borlette  (Locaada  di  Etion  FUramosra),  a  seaport- 
town  witiiSO.IOOinliBb.,  picturesquely  situated,  contains  a  number 
of  well-built  hnuSBa  and  ohurches.  The  maiket-placB  is  adorned 
with  a  bronio  statue  14  ft.  in  height,  said  to  represent  the  Kmp. 
Seraclius  (^according  to  others  Theoilosius),  and  to  have  been  found 
in  the  sea.  The  Cathedral  of  8.  Maria  Maggion  aontains  the  tomb 
of  a  Count  of  Barbi  and  Muhlingen  (d.  15B63,  with  a  Oeiman  in- 
BSrlption.  8,  Andrta  and  8,  TrinJUi  possess  several  anoient  pictures, 
■  e  Caitetlo  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
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Apulian  and  Norman  army  under  Kelo  of  Bari  was  defeated  at  Cannse 
by  the  troops  of  the  Greek  prefect  Basilius  Bugianus.  In  1063  Cannes  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Robert  Guiscard. 

From  Canosa  a  road  leads  to  (14  H.)  the  well-built  town  of  Andria 
(Locanda  di  Milone^  near  the  road  to  Trani,  tolerable),  with  36,700  inhab., 
founded  about  1046,  once  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Binp.  Frederick  II., 
whose  second  wife  Isabella  of  Jerusalem  died  here  in  1228,  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  son  (Conrad),  and  was  interred  in  the  interesting  old 
cathedral.  His  third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  who  died  at  Foggia  in 
1241,  was  also  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Andria,  but  the  monuments  of 
these  empresses  have  long  since  disappeared,  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  partizans  of  Anjou.  On  the  Porta  8.  Andrea^  or  delf  Jmperatore^  is 
a  metrical  inscription  in  letters  of  metal,  attributed  to  Frederick :  Andria 
fidelis  nostris  affixa  medvlliSy  etc.  The  old  church  of  S.  Agostino  and  the 
adjoining  convent  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  Order  during  the  sway  of  the 
Hohenstaufen.  Andria  is  7>/2  M.  from  Barletta  (diligence  twice  daily  in  1  hr., 
fare  '/s  fr.),  and  the  same  distance  from  Trani. 

To  the  S.  of  Andria,  on  the  summit  of  the  pyramidal  Murgie  di  Miner- 
vino  ,  are  the  ruins  of  the  conspicuous  and  imposing  ^Castello  del  Monte^ 
erected  by  Frederick  II.  who  frequently  resided  here.  This  height  com- 
mands a  beautiful  ^View  of  the  sea,  the  valley  of  the  Ofanto,  Monte  Vul- 
ture, etc.  A  bridle-path  (9V2  M.)  ascends  to  it  from  Andria.  —  From 
Castello  del  Monte  a  road  leads  to  (9V2  M.)  the  town  of  Corato  (28,900 
inhab.),  which  is  also  reached  by  another  road  from  Andria  (9  M.).  On 
the  road  from  Andria,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  latter,  a  modern 
monument  called  VEpitafio^  in  a  field  by  the  road-side,  marks  the  spot 
where  the  above-mentioned  encounter  between  Colonna  and  Bayard  took 
place.    From  Corato  to  Ruvo,  3  M.,  see  p.  201. 

The  line  now  skirts  the  coast.  The  country  is  luxuriantly  fer- 
tile, and  is  chiefly  famous  for  large  olive-plantations  yielding  the 
finest  quality  of  salad  oil.  The  district  where  this  is  produced  ex- 
tends only  from  Barletta  and  Canosa,  past  Bari,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mola  (p.  202).  The  culture  of  the  olive  is  very  profitable,  but 
the  yield  is  extremely  fluctuating.  A  first-rate  crop,  though  very 
rare,  sometimes  realises  a  price  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
estate. 

501/2  M.  Trani  (Albergo  delLa  Stella  d* Italia,  new;  Alb.  delle 
Puglie;  Due  Mori  J  y  with  25,900  inhab.,  is  a  well-built  seaport. 
The  loftily  situated  *Cathedralf  built  about  1100,  still  possesses  a 
Romanesque  portal  and  beautiful  bronze  doors  of  1175.  Interior 
barbarously  modernised.  The  interesting  Castello  is  now  used*  as  a 
prison.  Several  synagogues  afford  an  indication  of  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  place  and  of  its  importance  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  The  pretty  'Villa',  or  public  gardens,  on  the  coast,  con- 
tains two  well-preserved  milestones  from  the  Via  Trajana,  which 
led  from  Benevento  to  Brlndisl  by  Canosa,  Ruvo,  Bari,  and  Egnatia. 
Excellent  wine  (Moscado  di  Trani)  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

551/2  M.  Bisceglie,  pop.  22,600,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Norman 
fortress  and  handsome  villas. 

61  M.  Molfetta  (28,600  inhab.),  beautifully  situated,  an  epis- 

copal  see,  was  once  in  commercial  alliance  with  Amalfi.    After  the 

death  of  Johanna  I.  her  husband  0\\vo,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was 

conjQned  in   the  castle  here  \int\\  leVe^Lse^  \i^  ^\^M\ft%  ^l  \ix«%.Tio 

Jn  1384. 


bwe  stuu  been  coTend  up  Kttm.     Collection  i>f  Oim.  Jatta  wnrtbT  of 

6s  M.  Gioeinatto,  Bud  to  have  been  fDunded  bytim  iuh&biMatti 
arEgnatlH(p.  203|.  on  the  destruction  of  the  litter.  69 '/a  M.  8. 
Spirito  and  Bifjnlo.  The  litter,  situated  4  M.  to  the  W.,  a  town 
with  26,000  iahab.,  manufintuies  Eiiad-oit  in  luge  qutntitiea. 
The  iilteieatiiig  cathedral  (^ciutsiii£  aeverai  tombu  of  the  ITthoButuij. 

a»tr,  ale. ,  at  Oruln  Cafliich''  uil  Ih  e  Blrrrria  del  BBleeptie ,  bntb  in 
Uie  Corjii  Vilt.  EmanuelB. 

(kbi  fnin  Ibc  luwD,  ur  ucr  drive,  RJ  c,  after  duak  7U  c:  ollb  Iwo 
banei  70  or  90  o. 

Etaainbgata.    VbmbIs  of  the  Aoi^f^  fTvn'o  leavs  rur  Griodiii  aud  Ibe 

-   ■      -       -'         ^ln■.  hifUa,  elo.,  to  OoBoa  and 


ICona>j>.    Alio  stcineri  iif  Ihe  Slpc,  fli 


Bori,  the  aneient  Batium,  wbich  ia  still,  ai 
Horace,  wall  supplied  with  flah  ('BHti  piaeoai  toil 
and  the  capita!  of  a  provlnoa ,  with  fj4, 11)0  inhi 
ia  the  moat  important  oonimercial  town  in  Apulia,  it  ib  one  ai  ine 
I  most  ancient  bishopriea  in  Italy,  a.nd  is  now  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
blahop.  In  mediicval  history  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  as  the 
scene  of  eoatesd)  between  Saracens,  Greeks,  and  Normnns,  etc.  In 
1002  it  was  wteited  from  the  Saracens  by  the  Venetians.  Wil- 
liam the  Bad  deatroyed  the  town  is  11G6,  but  Willlain  the  Good 
sanotioned  its  resloratiou  In  lil)9.  Bari  formed  an  Independent 
duuhy  from  the  i4:lh  cent,  down  to  1{>58,  when  it  waa  united  with 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  l^trada  Sparmo,  containing  the  new.,4lenea,  loads  from  the 
atation  to  the  Couan  VtTTooio  Emam;hi.b,  which  runs  from  W.  to 
E.  and  separat^B  the  eloself  built  old  town  From  the  new  town,  or 
Borgo.  On  theW.  the  Corao  ends  in  the  Piazza  Garibaldi,  a  square 
<t1th  1  public  garden  in  the  middle;  at  the  E.  end  ia  a  garden 
laid  out  in  m78,  beyond  which  la  the  OldHarbfiar,  now  nsed  only 
by  flshlng-bosta  and  other  small  craft.  In  the  middle  tho  Corio 
expands  into  the  Pusia  uhlla  Pbefbttuka,  wbiehls  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  TUe'ilrr.,  the  I'ai,ia,Q  di  Ciwi,  and  the  Trilnmali  (Che 
two  lul  forming  the  wings  of  the  theatre),  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Prffectme.  1'he  theatre  Is  named  Pieoini,  after  Oluck'a  rival,  the 
EompoBcr  of  that  name,  who  was  bam  at  Bari  In  1738.  Passing  to 
the  left  of  the  prefecture  we  rennh  the  CoiCeUa  (now  a  prison), 
which  was  built  in  116S  in  the  reign   of  William  the  Good,  &V.A. 

K-'' it  repeatedly  streiiptheiied.  The  ca*to\\i>  Wfe*  tro  &«  ^e™ 
,  whence  k  ffne  flew  of  ttte.  Gaietna  \»  evi'sti"jei\M  ^Ve*.* 
Fjirther  on  Is  — 
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The  cathedral  of  8.  Sabino,  originally  a  fine  Gothic  building, 
sadly  modernised  in  1745.  Over  the  altar  of  S.  Rocco  is  a  picture 
by  Tintoretto,  and  opposite  to  it  one  by  Paolo  Veronese.  The  lofty 
campanile  resembles  the  Moorish  tower  of  Seville.  —  Near  the 
cathedral  is  the  church  of  — 

*8.  Nicola,  begun  In  1087  for  the  reception  of  the  relics  of  the 
saint,  which  were  brought  from  Myra  in  Lycia.  The  crypt  was  con- 
secrated by  Pope  Urban  II.  in  1089 ;  the  church  Itself,  a  pillared 
basilica  In  an  antique  style,  with  numerous  later  additions,  was 
finished  by  the  Norman  king  Roger  In  1139.  On  the  exterior  are 
tombstones  erected  to  members  of  noble  families  of  Bari ,  and  to 
Byzantine  pilgrims  who  died  here. .  The  interesting  facade  is  em- 
bellished with  statues  of  the  Virgin,  S.  Nicola,  and  S.  Antonio  dl 
Padova  (17th  cent.?). 

The  Intebiob  consists  of  nave  and  aisles  with  flat  ceiling,  borne  by 
doable  rows  of  columns,  with  galleries  over  the  aisles.  The  transverse 
arches  in  the  nave  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  straoture.  In  the  K. 
aisle  is  the  Tombstone  of  Robert,  Count  of  Bari,  ^protonotarius''  of  Charles 
of  Anjon,  who  conducted  the  proceedings  against  the  ill-fated  Prince  Con- 
radin,  and  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  a  nephew  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  had  proclaimed  the  sentence  (p.  41).  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chiurlia  family,  resident  at  Bari.  —  To  the  right 
of  the  high  altar  is  a  Madonna  with  saints,  by  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  of 
Murano,  i47B.  —  At  the  back  of  the  choir  is  the  Tomb  (erected  in  1593) 
of  Bona  Sforta^  queen  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland  and  last  Duchess  of  Bari 
(d.  1658),  with  statues  of  St.  Casimir  and  Stanislaus. 

On  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Cbtpt  are  some  early  Christian  sar- 
cophagus-sculptures representing  Christ  and  the  Evangelists  (5th  cent.?), 
which  were  perhaps  brought  from  Hysia.  —  The  crypt  itself  contains  a 
silver  altar  with  interesting  ^Alto-reliefs,  executed  in  l319  for  the  Servian 
king  Urosius  by  Ruggero  dalV  Invidia  and  Roberto  da  Barletta^  and 
restored  in  1684  by  Dom.  Marinelli  and  Ant.  Avitabili  of  Naples.  Below 
the  altar  is  the  vault  containing  the  bones  of  the  saint,  from  which  a 
miraculous  fluid  ('Manna  di  Bari"),  highly  prized  by  believers,  is  said 
to  exude.  The  festival  of  the  saint,  on  8th  May,  is  attended  by  thou- 
sands of  pilgrims,  chiefly  from  the  Albanese  villages. 

The  Tkeasukt  contains  a  beautifully  illuminated  breviary  of  Charles  II. 
uf  Anjou,  the  sceptre  of  the  same  monarch,  and  an  iron  crown,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  made  at  Bari  in  1131  for  the  Norman  Roger.  Roger 
himself,  Emp.  Henry  VI.  and  his  consort  Costanza,  Manfred,  and  Ferdi- 
nand I.  were  all  crowned  with  it  in  this  church.  —  In  1271  Charles  of 
Anjou  presented  the  church  with  a  colossal  bell,  which  Manfred  had  in- 
tended for  Manfredonia,  but  tradition  reports  that  this  giant  was  melted 
down  and  made  into  five  smaller  bells  about  the  year  1394.  The  present 
bells  date  from  1578,  1713,  and  1830. 

The  Lion  in  the  Piazza,  with  the  inscription  *custos  justitis' 
on  its  collar,  is  the  heraldic  cognisance  of  Bari.  —  In  the  Istituto 
Tecnico,  Strada  Abate ,  is  the  new  Provincial  Museum ,  containing 
antiquities  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Railway  from  Bari  to  Taranto,  see  R.  21. 

84  M.  Noicattaro.    89  M.  Mola  di  Bari  (12,600  inhab.),  on  the 
coast.   99  M.  Polignano  a  M aTc  ia  aitwated  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
rock,    rising  above  the  sea  and  coiila.m\\\?»  %«s«t^  ^w^  mottoes. 
The  Anest  of  these  lies  under  tVve  ue^  lo^^^e-wXxwvw^sn  ^^^as^ 
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dooc  iu  the  old  towa ;  key  at  the  1iou9e  opposile).  ll/i  M.  Monopoti, 
the  uiGieot  MmopolU,  with  20,700  inhib.,  the  reBldenca  o(  in  arch- 
bishop. The  eathadrsl  cnntains  a,  St.  SehaatlBD  by  PbIdib  VeechJD. 
The  tower  of  S.  Frtmetieo  comminds  i  fine  ilew.  In  the  direction  of 
the  sea  there  have  reoeatty  been  discovered  several  rock-hewn  tombs, 
the  eonteota  of  which  ara  now  in  the  museam  at  Rarl  (p.  '202). 

llO'/a  M.  Fatano,  a  thriving  town  with  15,400  inhabitants.  On 
the  ooast  between  Mnnopoli  and  Fasano  Hob  the  ruined  town 
{'[\  citii  dlEtriitta')  of  Epnalia,  the  Greek  Gaathdi,  now  Anatto, 
where  a  number  of  vases,  omametits,  etc.  have  been  found.  The 
Btooes  nt  the  ancient  walls  have  been  nearly  all  removed  by  the 
peuantg  to  bnild  their  cottages.  The  train  now  enteiB  the  provlnM 
of  Leece  or  Otranto  (Ttrra  d'Otmnto,  the  ancient  Calabria,  see 
p.  184).  123  M.  Osiuni;  129  M.  Carovigao;  139  M.  S.  Vita 
d'Olrnnla. 

146M.  Brln^ii.— "OiuH  Ai.aRBQaDELiJt  laniE  a»EiraAl.i,  bnllt  by 
Ills  8.  Italian  railwaj  eompsny,  on  the  quay,  near  the  landing-plMe  nt 
■•■-  "    --■•   '■   - -     "    3,  A.  1,  1.  ■/•-  dijeaner  3  fr.  -  Aiaraoo 


byMiol 

IB  OrapBB, 

tout*  lo 

Oorfn.  9y 

Mj  nn  th?iT  way  to  AlexKodila,  whlcb  Ibey  resell  hEnce 
■■----  or  llie  Anslriaa  Lloyd  Cn.  ilui  luniM  bore  nn  Ihclr 
Id  the  I'iiwns  (camp.  B.  IBj. 
HXITIBU  uiKaiii.:  ur.  LtaU  Joil.  V«.\,  Skirmunt.  f\iri.>,  Siidlle  9  (10-3). 
Brmdlij,  with  13,800  inhab.,  the  ancient  Brcnleiian,  or  Srvnrfi- 
flum  (i.  e,  stag's  head),  a  name  due  to  the  form  of  the  harbonr 
which  encloses  the  town  in  two  arms,  wse  once  a  populoos  seaport, 
and  the  usual  point  of  embarcation  for  Qreece  and  the  East, 
period  il  wH  cnlnnised  by  Tareiiluni,  and  lubKequenlly  bjr  Booie,  B.C.  245, 

tetna  Capua  was  nearly  coeval  with  the  (auDdetlon  of  the  colony.  HorKfi's 
deaoripMoo  (Sal.  I-  5)  of  hia  journey  from  Rome  In  Bmndiaium ,  B.  C.  37, 

"oali^  T!f  new  alli.n™etiern  OcTayianus  "and  Sm^  a  '  Tarent"m' 
is  well  known,  il  Bnindisimo  the  traitk  poet  Pacavlus  was  born,  and 
~     ~~  on  hia  return  rrom  Greece  (some  ruins  neai 

, oat  lo  the  credulous  u  the  remains  of  Ibe  1 

eipired).    The  t 

uiembled  in  the  harbour'of  ^undisium,  but  the  place  sonn  declined 
after  tbe  cmssKon  of  the  cnisidei.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
r.ewU,  Kingof  Huneary,  In  iai8,    and    again    by  a  learfni    earthquake  in 

In  [Dodern  times  Brindisi  has  sgaln  become  the  starting-point 
of  tbe  moBt  direct  route  from  Central  Europe  to  the  East,   and  bids 
fair  to  become  an  important  station  toi  ito  cuTi-jm^^^aiiB.  "Vacfti..- 
lensive  Jisrftnur,  sdmirsbly  fiheltered  Irotn  cveT^-wro4. 'a'aa^.'^^W'^'i^ 
Jntproreaient.     Tbe  large  steamers  of  ttie  VewnftViXK  «i\'ix\fcW3^ 


J 
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Co.,  etc.,  are  enabled  to  enter  and  lay  to  at  the  quay  itself.  The  N. 
arm  of  the  harbour,  which  once  bounded  the  town  and  extended  far 
into  the  land,  was  productive  of  malaria,  owing  to  its  muddy  con- 
dition, and  is  now  dried  up.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
divided  into  two  channels  by  an  island.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  harbour  from  becoming  filled  with  sand,  the  N.  channel  has 
recently  been  closed  by  means  of  a  substantial  bulwark  of  solid 
stone.  The  quarantine  establishment  and  a  small  fort  are  situated 
on  the  island.  The  fort  may  be  visited  by  boat  (in  Y2  ^'Oj  ^^^  * 
fine  view  enjoyed  from  the  top,  and  the  trip  may  be  extended  to 
the  breakwater  (in  all  V/^-^  hrs.,  fare  I1/2  ^r-)- 

On  a  slight  eminence  by  the  quay  rises  a  lofty  unfluted 
column  of  Greek  marble,  with  a  highly  ornate  capital,  repre- 
senting figures  of  gods.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  second. 
The  former  bears  an  unfinished  inscription,  containing  mention 
of  a  Byzantine  governor  named  Spathalupus,  by  whom  the  town 
was  rebuilt  in  the  10th  cent.,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Sara- 
cens. These  columns  are  supposed  once  to  have  marked  the 
termination  of  the  Via  Appia ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
belonged  to  an  honorary  monument  of  the  Byzantine  period, 
like  the  column  of  Phocas  at  Rome.  The  other  relics  of  anti- 
quity are  insignificant.  —  The  Castello  with  its  massive  round 
towers,  founded  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  and  strengthened  by 
Charles  Y.,  is  now  a  bagno  for  criminals  condemned  to  the  galleys. 
The  remarkably  picturesque  remains  of  the  circular  chnroh  of  8. 
Oiovanni,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  11th  cent.,  with  colon- 
nades, and  decorated  with  frescoes,  are  still  preserved,  and  will 
probably  be  converted  into  a  museum.  In  the  Cathedral  the  nup- 
tials of  Frederick  II.  with  Isabella  of  Jerusalem  were  solemnised  in 
1225.  Several  thousands  of  the  participators  in  the  Omsade  of  1227 
perished  here.  Brindisi  possesses  a  public  library,  presented  by  a 
Bishop  de  Leo,  a  native  of  the  place.    The  environs  are  fertile,  but 

malarious. 

From  Brindisi  to  Taranto  (p.  213),  24  H.,  a  good  road  (one-horse 
carr.  18-20  fr.),  via  Orta,  the  ancient  Uria,  from  which  the  Doria  family 
is  said  to  derive  its  origin,  a  beautifully  situated  place  with  nnmeroas 
palaces. 

From  Brindisi  the   train  runs  in  1  hr.  20  min. ,  by  stations 
Tuturano,  8.   Pietro^  8quinzanOy  and  Trepuzzi,  to  — 

170  M.  Lecce  (^Atbergo  delta  Vittoria;   Alb,    della   Ferrovia; 

Ii(yma),  the  capital  of  a  province,  with  24,150  inhab.,  situated  a 

short  distance  from  the  sea,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  the  cathedral 

of  St.  Orontius,  an  ancient  castle ,  the  interesting  Norman  church 

of  88.  Nicola  e  Cataldo  in  the  Camposanto  (12th  cent.),  and  other 

handsome  buildings.  The  Lyceum  contains  a  small  museum  of  an- 

tlquHies  (vases,  coins,  terracottas,  Messa^iwv  wvdL«.tln inscriptions). 

The  town,  which  is  a  dull  place  in  an  \vti8iUt*.^\\n^  ^\%\a\^^  q^^>ql^\<m 

the  site  of  the  ancient  Lupia.     In  t\ie  v\c\n\\.i\vj  KudioA,  ^\«» 


to  Otranto.  OTRANTO.  IS.  Rmtc.     21t& 

EtiniUB,  the  fnther  of  Komaii  poetTy.  wbe  born ,  B.  C.  239,  qdw 
Ruggt,  a  plsce  of  no  importariRe.  The  poet ,  who  ilied  tn  168, 
«B9  patronised  liy  tlie  Sdpios,  in  nhoi^e  burial-place  at  Rome  his 
remains  vere  deposited.  —  On  the  coast  Ilea  ttie  CaittUo  di  S. 
CataUio,  i'ji  M.  distant,    a  fsYOUiite  point  for  excursiotn. 

Fnm  hetce  t  rout  (33  H.  i  dlllEeBU  dslJf  In  3  bin.,  fire  3  (r.)  leads 
by  th«  manaFutuiiiiE  town  ol  Ifartl),  Ibe  uclent  yirelmu  of  the  Sullcn- 

'onOipaU.  1  BEsporl,  with  lO.BOO  inKab.,  beauiiTully  situated  on  a  riiaky 
iilMd  lo  tliC  Qnlf  of  Taranto.    bul  conuccled  with  tbe  mainland  bj  t. 


li  caAed  Aiaa  by  Pliny 


latlon  IB  a  IbutouKbly  cJarliled  condition.  Dale-ualmi  arc  [Vequentiv  seen 
la  the  gardens  of  (lie  bsndgome  tIIIu  in  the  yicinlty.  —  Stcamen  lo 
Brlndld  and  T»uiU>  onee  wnlily. 

The  train  ruos  from  LecM  to  (TS'/i  M.)  Otranto  in  1  lir. 
50  min. ;  etatiooa  8.  CeiaTio  di  Lecet,  8.  Donalo,  Gaiagnano, 
Sttnuitia,  ZoUrno,  Corlgtkmo;  194V3  M.  Maglie;  Bagnolo,  Can- 
noU,   and  Oiurdigniaia. 

109V3  M.  OtrftnW,  the  Greek  Hydrut,  the  Roman  Hydrun- 
tum,  I  Miiony  and  muniutplum,  often  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  point  of  embarcation  for  Apoiionia  in  F.pirua ,  ts 
now  an  insigniBcant  Hahing  town  with  2100  inhab.,  and  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  castle  with  its  two  towers  waa 
erected  by  Alphonso  of  Arragon  and  atreogthened  by  Charioa  V. 

For  a  long  period  it  continued  subject  to  the  Greek  emperun,  but  in 
th«  IKli  cent,  was  captured  by  llie  Normans,  who  under  Kiibert  Qujacard 
and  Buliemunrl  conducted  from  thlspolaMheilefeofDunuzolDyrrachluin) 
in  Albania.  On  28lh  July,  USD.  the  then  primperona  Inwn  wu  attacked 
l>T  the  lurkhih  Heel  under  Acbniet  Pasha,  grand-viiler  nf  Habammed  U., 
and  entirely  deitroyedi  13,(100  oC  llie  Inhabitants  were  pat  to  death,  tbe 
mniiinder  carried  off  as  slavei,  Itae  churches  rated  lo  the  gruuod,  and  tlio 
^4ati  harbaronsly  maltreated.  The  foUowing  year  tbe  Turks  were 
enpelled  by  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  afterwards  Alpbonsn  II.,  bul  the  town 

The  Cathedral  still  nonUins  Boma  coiumns  from  a  temple 
of  Heronry,  which  once  stood  neaj  the  viiiage  of  S.  Nicoia,  not 
f&T  from  the  town.  The  ancient  mosaics  in  the  nhuruh  nere 
much  Injured  by  the  hoofs  of  tbe  Turliish  horses  which  were 
Btabled  in  the  sacred  edlSco.  Jn  a  chapel  are  preserved  the 
bones  of  many  of  the  iil-fated  victims  of  the  Turkish  onsiaughC. 

From  the  Tamparta  of  the  Ciitlte  the  coast  and  mountains  of 
Epinie  are  visible  in  clear  weather. 

Ivrt  of  Lmtt.  Iiy  ifaro  (to  the  rigbl),  and  Caj<™,  situaieil  on  a  ruoky 
eminence  by  Ibe  sea,  and  therefore  aupponed  to  be  tbe  Cmlrvm  Mlnmae, 
that  point  of  Italy  wbicb,  according  to  Virgil,  was  Brit  beheld  by  JJneasi 
than  through  a  lucceaeion  u[  gardens  and  ilneyaids  lo  TVkoic,  V|iVl. 
frOB  Uu  sea,  Aliuana,  Mnalaardo,  Pali,  and  Itni.U'j   B.  UarW  dA  Uuea, 

ot  U^n 'It  fitiiUrra.     This  i.  the  Fromon'loriiini  lapiiyinm,  m  aa.leiMVn.«i' 
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In  fine  weather  the  lofty  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  Albania  may  be 
distinguished.  We  may  return  for  a  change  by  Patit^  Pre»iece^  Uggento^ 
the  ancient  Uxentumy  an  episcopal  residence,  and  Taviano^  to  Qallipoli 
(31  M.). 

19.  From  (Naples)  Eboli  to  Potenza  and  Torremare 

on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 

About  162  M.  —  (Railwat  from  Naples  to  Eboli,  60  M.,  inShrs. ;  fares 
7  fr.,  5  fr.  26  c,  2  fr.  65  c.)  —  Fbom  Eboli  to  Basaoiano,  36  M.,  by  railway 
in  2V2  hrs. ;  fares  6  fr.  45,  4  fr.  55,  2  fr.  60  c.  From  RomagtMno  (the  fourth 
stalion  from  Baragiana)  a  diligence,  corresponding  with  the  early  train 
from  Naples,  runs  daily  to  Potenza  in  6'/«  hrs.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Naples  at  the  office  of  Mastrojanni,  Str.  Montoliveto  83,  opposite 
the  post-office,  or  at  Salerno  next  door  to  the  prefettura. 

Eboli 9  see  p.  167.  —  The  railway  runs  hence  towards  the  E. 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  hills.  On  the  right  flows  the  broad  and  turbnlent 
Stle^  beyond  which  rises  the  Monte  di  PostigUone,  the  Albumus  of 
the  ancients,  described  by  Virgil  as  ^green  with  holm-oaks'.  4M. 
PonteaeU;  12  M.  Conturai;  15^2  ^*  Sicignano;  2OI/4  M.  BuccinOy 
a  town  with  6300  inhab. ,  on  the  hill.  21  M.  Ponte  8,  Cono^  the 
starting-point  of  the  Calabrian  *Corriera'  (R.  20).  25  M.  Ro- 
magnano;  281/2  M.  Bcdvano ;  3372^*  Bella- Muro,  35  M.  Barct- 
gianOy  the  present  terminus  of  the  railway. 

The  High  Road  fbom  Romaomano  to  Potenza  traverses  a  very 
charming  district  as  far  as  Vietri  di  Potenza  (supposed  to  be  the 
Campi  Veteresy  where  in  B.C.  212  the  proconsul  Tiberias 
Sempronlus  Gracchus  fell  a  victim  to  his  premature  confidence 
in  the  Lucanian  Flavus);  it  then  crosses  the  river  MafTio,  To 
the  left  is  the  beautifully  situated  Picemo,  which  was  almost  entire- 
ly destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  The  road  now  ascends  gradually 
to  the  crest  of  Monte  Foi,  and  descends  thence  to  — 

Potenza  (Riaorgimento;  Croce  di  Savoia,  cleaner  than  the 
other;  *Trattoria  Lomharda),  with  18,700  inhab.,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  part  of  the  old  BasiU" 
catOy  a  district  nearly  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Lucania.  The 
town  lies  on  an  eminence  above  the  BaaentOy  which  rises  on  the 
mountain  Ariosa  not  far  from  this,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto 
near  the  ruins  of  Metapontum.  The  ancient  PotentiOy  destroyed 
by  Frederick  II.  and  again  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  lay  lower  down  in 
the  plain,  at  the  spot  now  called  La  Murata,  where  coins  and  in- 
scriptions have  frequently  been  found. 

The  Earthquake  of  1857,    which  wrecked  a  number  of  towns  and 

villages  in  the  Basilicata  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  upwards  of  32,000  lives, 

was  attended  here  with  the  most  terrible  consequences:    The  greater  part 

^)f  the  town,  including  the  Lyceum,  fell,  and  numerous  lives  were  lost.    In 

coDseqvience  of  wounds  alone  4000  persons  underwent  amputations.     The 

result  in   thirty  or  forty  neighbouring  villages  was  not  less  diaastroiis. 

This  stupendous  convnlsion  too\L  p\&ee   \u  «i  circular   course    in    three 

distinct  sbockB,  of  which  the  second  ww  ttift  mo%\.  nVqXwA.    A  line  drawn 

from   Monte    Vulture  to   the  volcano  ot  SttOToXioW  Vii\«t%^\A  H^«k  ^^icfta 

which  HufTered  most;  thus  Auletta,  Atena,  PoUo,  Bala,  PodwkVa,  a«ik«»M»T«^ 


C»lBhri».    Tbo  nbooLn  raourred  in  Maret  md  April  1806. 

mtrn  °OaUa  Ciat  bn.,  Hn  3  tr\  ind'"   wiiu!''of  I'hn'lhiince.'  iH»Bia 
CZocandu   Id  lbs  nld   ciille),    the  AthmMia  of  Horace  (comp.  p.  1B4j, 

of  tbe  atbl^d»1   conUlu   four  andent   calumrm  uf  coloured*  marble  and 
pvdodtala  nilh  medisvll  reliBf*. 

9-lU  brs.,  tsH  6  h.}.  vli  jlci;ll<mo  and  ^'lella. 

Fbok  Potbni*  to  Gbuno  (p.  212},   about  TS  U.,  local  Fommuniciiliuii 

Poteiizi  is  a^Dut  30  M.  fiora  Caicitmo,  wMoh  may  be  le&eheil 
by  c»ni»ga  vii  Tritarieo,  t.  town  with  TOOOinhab,,  In  about  10  fata. 

Fbou  Calciano  TO  ToBBBiiAitB ,  40  M,,  railway  in  3</«*^  b^"- 
(_t»re»  7fr.  26,  5  (r.  10,  2  fr.  90o.").  —  Si/a  M.  Qraiiano;  8M. 
<7rotEDle.-  ITM.  FeTrrmditta ;  241/3  N.  Piallecl;  33VsM.  Smiaidn. 
40  M.  TOTremaie,  see  p.  216. 

20.    From  (Naples)  Fonte  S.  Cono  to  Reggio. 

High  Ruiu  frou  Foote  S.  Ciinu  lu  Ee^-i!io,  abont  Z75  M.    The  I'dlFo-a 


rsKblng  (beir  deiiliuallon  bj  oUictb  dulriog  eeati  (orantaee,  unteM  tbey 

pretaila  in  Sicily  (p.  2Sai.  In  the  bathing  seaaoo.Wbeo  tbo  trafflc  between 
Vaplu  and  tba  province  is  very  brlak,  travellen  cannut  erpect  tu  be  taken 
Bp  at  IntBnuediala  «lationa.  but  tbey  maj  aomatimafl  obtain  a  ?eal  in  a  bired 
eanfaio  at  a  modorats  cbargo.     Vrllurini  tmm  Salerno  lo  Reeeio  require 

PonUS.  Cono,  see  p.  206.  About  3  M.  from  Ponte  8.  (.'.ono  we 
croBB  the  Negro,  the  sueient  Tanager,  and  reach  the  croBS-roada  BMo 
dl  AtUella  (Xocanda  della  Posto],  Tho  poor  village  of  AaUtta 
(3000  inhab.]  lies  on  a  hill  to  the  loft.  The  dilapidated  church 
wu  destroyed  by  the  appalling  eartfaquake  of  Dec.  i2th,  1867, 
through  the  efTeeta  of  which,  direct  and  indirect  (oxpoBure,  hunger, 
eto.^,  no  fewer  than  40,000  people  perished  In  the  diatiict  of  Snia 
and  the  valley  of  the  Uiano  alone. 

Beyond  Auietta  iiea  the  village  of  Fertoaa,  whinh  was  partially 
destroyed  in  1B6T.  Beiow  the  village  is  a  large  cavern,  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  whence,  after  a  subterranean  course  of  I'/g  M.,  the 
Negro  precipitatHS  Itself  into  a  gorge.  Beyond  PetWisa.  'Ot«  ^bsSv 
crossea  a  deep  ravine,  through  which,  an  iTm  tX  \.\ie'aa%ta  ^t™?.. 

mseends  tbe  mountain  in  zigzags,      A  little  ■«&■(   ^>e■ioa^  'i^^  '^'^^ 
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minating  point  a  charming  view  is  disclosed  of  the  valley  of  the 
DianOj  to  the  S.,  into  which  the  road  now  descends.  On  entering 
it,  we  leave  the  beautifully  situated  Folia,  the  ancient  Forum 
Popiliij  which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1857,  to  the  right. 
The  valley,  15  M.  in  length,  3  M.  in  width,  is  traversed  by  the 
Negro,  here  named  the  Calore,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 
Numerous  villages  are  situated  on  the  heights  on  both  sides.  The 
road  ascends  more  rapidly.  On  the  left  lies  Atena,  the  anoient 
Atina  in  Lucania,  with  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  walls,  and 
towers,  but  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1857. 
Then  to  the  left  Sala  (^Alhergo  in  the  Piazza,  tolerable),  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  height.  On  an  isolated 
eminence,  nearly  opposite,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  which 
is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  di  SilUiy  an  ancient  Roman  bridge,  rises 
the  small  town  of  Diane,  the  anoient  Tegianumy  whence  the  valley 
derives  its  name.  To  the  left,  44  M.  firom  Eboli,  lies  PadtiUiy 
below  which  are  the  shattered  ruins  of  the  Certosa  di  8.  Lorenzo, 
From  Sala  and  Padula  beautiful  routes  cross  the  Monte  S.  Elia  to  the 
picturesque  Valley  of  Marsieo ;  but  until  quite  recently  they  were  unfortun- 
ately not  unattended  with  danger,  and  previous  enquiry  should  therefore  be 
made  of  the  prefetto  or  sindaco  as  to  the  state  of  the  country.  Towards  the 
N.  the  valley  is  commanded  by  the  town  of  Marsieo  (11,300  inhab.),  formerly 
a  notorious  haunt  of  brigands.  After  a  ride  of  4-5  hrs.  across  the  fertile 
plain  the  traveller  reaches  Saponara^  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  in  the  Agri  valley,  once  lay  the  ancient  OruiMnium.  The  ruins 
are  insignificant,  but  a  rich  treasure  of  vases,  inscriptions,  and  gems  has 
been  found  among  them.  The  village  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  in  1857.  —  Opposite,  towards  the  S.W.,  is  Viggiano^ 
famous  for  its  musicians,  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ,  particularly  in  New  York ,  with  their  harps ,  guitars ,  flutes  ,  etc. 
Of  an  evening  the  village  itself  resounds  with  music,  singing,  and  dancing. 
—  Moliterno  on  the  high  road  is  3  M.  from  Saponara  Cgiornaliera''  to 
Sala  in  6  hrs.). 

At  Casalnuovo  the  ascent  begins,  and  the  road  at  length 
crosses  the  rivulet  Trecchma  to  Lagonegro,  a  small  town  with 
4600  inhab.,  in  a  wild  situation,  amidst  lofty  mountains.  The 
French  gained  a  victory  over  the  Neapolitans  here  in  1806,  after 
which  they  committed  the  most  savage  excesses.  The  road  now 
winds  through  dark  and  profound  ravines,  passing  to  the  left  of 
the  Lago  di  SerinOy  the  anoient  Lacus  Niger,  in  which  the  Sinno, 
the  Siris  of  the  ancients,  takes  its  rise.  The  next  village,  Lauria, 
lies  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  mountain,  opposite  the  huge  MorUe 
SirinOj  and  is  surrounded  by  vineyards.  Then  CasteUucciOy  on  an 
eminence  above  a  branch  of  the  Liao,  the  ancient  Lao8y  environed 
by  dense  woods. 

93  M.  Sotonda,  with  4900  inhab.    We  now  traverse  the  long 

and  desolate   table-land  of  Campo  Tenese  where  the  Neapolitans 

/fed  before  the  French  general  Regnier  in  1806.     A  path  winds 

downwards  from   this  point,  an^  ^a.&&fe%  t^ion^h  the  narrow  valley 

^t  the  base  of  Monte  Pollino  {^ZI^iK.?^,  QTv\Xia'^  .'».^'6k  ^1  ^hich 

Morano^  the  ancient  Afttranum,  \a  ^iclvxxft^cvvx^^  «^w»X'i\, 
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109  M.  CasiToviUari ,  with  96O0  inhsb.,  on  a  bill,  Burrounded 
by  lofty  [QounUiDt!,  with  an  anr.ient  Mnrman  ustle,  ia  next  reanhed. 

Beyond  CastiovilUri  the  high  roid  leads  through  i  well- 
imltlvaMd  district,  pasaing  Cammaraia,  to  Spettano,  vhaie  ve 
reach  the  Railway  from  BufTaloria  to  CoeeniB  mentioned  at  p.  21S, 
hy  which  wB  Mntione  the  JDarnay  tCroni  Spezzano  to  Coaeoia, 
34  M.,  in^Vihw.;  rarnsGfr,  15,  ifr.  30,  2  ft.  46  c.).  The  train 
aseenda  the  valley  of  the  Crati,  eroasing  aeverai  of  ita  tribatariei. 
Stltiona:  Taraiu,  S.  Ifnrco  Argenlano,  Mongraaiano-Ctnieo. 
Lititarico,  Bitignano,  Mrmtaito  Uffugo,  Eendt  S.  Fill,  and  Coietua. 

150  M.  Coienn  I'Albergo  dii  Jhxt  Lionelti),  the  ancient  Con- 
tentia,  once  the  principal  city  of  tbe  Bruttli,  in  now  the  oapttal  of 
the  province  of  the  aamo  name,  with  15,200  inhab.,  and  an  archi- 
epiaflopal  residence,  oontalning  well-built  housea  and  palaces  of 
wealthy  landed- proprleloiB  and  mann facto reia.  It  Ilea  On  tlie  N. 
slope  of  a  Jiill  which  separates  the  Crati  from  the  Buiento  above 
the  confluence  of  these  atreams.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a 
oastle  (fine  view),  the  walls  of  whlnh,  thongh  !l  ft.  In  thloknesa, 
were  nnabie  to  reaist  the  ehouk  of  the  last  earthquake.  Shocks  ue 
felt  here  almost  every  year.  In  1181  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  again  on  4(h  Feb.  1TS3,  when  upwards  of 
30,000  persons  perished  in  this  district.  Seriooa  damage  was  also 
Biistained  from  the  earthquakes  of  1854  and  1870. 

The  Cathedral  contains  the  torob  of  Louis  III.  of  Anjou,  who 
died  here  in  1435,  eighteen  months  after  hia  marriage  with 
Margaret  of  Savoy.  —  On  the  piazza  in  ftont  of  the  Prefettura 
a  monument,  with  an  allegorical  figure  of  Liberty  by  Oiua.  Pac- 
chioni  of  Bologna,  was  erected  in  18T9  to  the  Brolhtra  Bandiera 
and  other  participators  in  the  Calabrlin  rising  of  1841. 

Alarlc.  King  of  the  Weat  Qothe,  died  at  Cosenns  In  410,  after 
he  had  plundered  iiome  and  made  an  attempt  to  pass  over  into 
Sicily.  His  coffin  and  hie  treasarcs  are  aaid  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  Kaientlns  (Busento].  The  site  is  unknown, 
but  a  tradition  of  Coaenza  places  it  at  the  uoion  of  the  Busento 
and  the  Crati. 

FaoM  CoiCHEA  TO  Paola  (p.  322],  where  llig  meunen  timcb  foar  limes 
weakly,  a  drive  of  3y,  hrt.  (suat  in  >  Garrisge  nn  Iheso  a^yi  B  fr.). 
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At  CoBSDZB  the  road  beKlna-  to  BEeend,  traveising  well-oulti- 
vated  land.  The  keights  on  each  side  are  olothed  with  oakh  and 
aheetDuta. 

178  M.  BoKliuKfi  >  t<"*n  "I  6300  inhab.  on  a  hill  to 
left,  commandB  a  charming  view  of  the  fertile  country  and  the 
Borrounding  mountains,  above  which  on  the  right  rises  the  AC.  Co- 
cuao  (6085  ft.).  The  road  dEscenda  into  the  ravine  of  the  8a- 
vuto,  the  ancient  Sabiilut,  as&ends  Le  Crocelle  di  Aj/rifoUo,  a 
abrupt  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  leads  by  Carpantano,  Cenu^ 
Aretui  Bianco,   and  through  ravines  and  forest,  to  — 

203  M.  Tiriolo,  a  town  with  3600  iuhab.,  loftily  situated  oi 
the  watershed  between  the  Coract,  which  falls  into  the  bay  «f 
Sqnillace,  and  the  Lamato,  which  descends  to  the  bayjif  S.  Eufe- 
mis,  the  ancient  Sinvi  Terinami.  Near  Tiriolo,  a  name  perhapa 
derived  from  the  Agtr  Trmrianui,  numerous  coins  and  other  aoti- 
quitiea  have  bean  found.  In  1S40  a  bronxe  tablet  (now  In  the 
imperial  oolleotiou  at  Vienna]  was  discovered  here,  bearing  the 
Senatn  soon  suit  um  against  the  Bonebanalia,  of  B.  0.  186,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (mil.  181. 


^'hJI^Calaniaro  (flillgeDce,  jbb  u.  219). 


To  the  rigbl  a  road  leadr 

nBDeil  hig  eon, 
in  i23B.    The 


Iha  hlJl-B 

"  "       erman  king  Hen 


.      M.  from  NiCMtro,   lies  «. 

Enftmia,   with  a  celebraled  Benedlcline  monastfry   fonndBd   by   Kolwrl 
QulB.»rd,  bnt  destroyed  by  tho  eartbquafce  of  1B38. 

The  road  to  Reg^o  trayersea  a  chain  of  hilla,  a 
the  Lamain,  the  right  bank  of  which  it  sMrts  for  aome  distance, 
Bommanding  almost  uninterrupted  views  of  the  baya  of  Sqnillaee 
and  S.  Eufemia,  which  are  here  baieiy  19  If 

We  next  pass  Casino  Chirlaco  and  gtosb  the  plain  of  !Haida, 
where  in  1800  the  EnglUh  auidliaries  of  the  Rourbons  under 
Sir  John  Stuart  defeated  the  French  under  Resnier  and  drove 
them  out  of  Calabria.  The  road  crosses  the  fertile,  but  nn- 
healthy  plain  by  FraneaviHa  to  Torre  Maidia. 

235  M.  Fliio  is  a  emdi  town  with  8400  inhab.,  sitnated  on  % 
sandstone   rock  on  the   coast.     Below  it  arc  the  ruins  of  the  old 
oastle  where  Joachim  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  who  had  h 
pelted  to  land  here  the  day  before,  instead  of  at  Salei 
intended,  was  ehot  on  13th  Oct.  1815.    Hie  remains 
/d  the  abnrab  at  Pizzo.  —  The  Naples  and  Mesfliiia  £l 
bere  (p.  223). 

A   bridle-palh   leads  hencs  to    Tropea ,  be™* Will 

rap0  raitca,,o,  whence  (he  Zijiort  Jilandi  (B..  S«i^  nai 

Tbo  roid,  running  near  the  bob**,  iiart\ftaA* 
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2341/2  M.  Hontel    n        lb    g  lated  lown 

witli  11,800  Inha  &8                    ^,                     arthquaku 

of  1783.    The  ot  ea  tl                   te           F                U      Plew&nt 

promenide  eomm  5           nn    g                                BloUy,  aW. 

A  ro^  lewlini:  H                                   «  vtllau  uF 

Btcma,  an  tha  glte  IT                                          em&rdi  tb« 

K™.n  polmiy    Too  9«S, 

The  rosd  now    ra      =6  L     d  ■it        to  — 

044  M.  Kleto,  once  the  fstcurfte  tesidenoB  o(  Uonnt  Roger  of 
Sidly,  whose  pou,  King  Roger,  wbs  bora  hers.  Pop.  4800.  It  ton- 
tiinB  the  rnina  of  the  shbey  o(  i9.  Trinfift  fonnderl  by  him,  where 
his  remains  and  those  of  h<9  flist  ^fe  Erembeigs  formerly  lepoaed 
in  two  Eornophae;!  whtoh  are  now  tn  tlio  museum  at  Naples.  — 
The  mountsins  of  Sicily,  and  particularly  the  STunmit  of  £tna, 
now  become  oonspicnous  in  the  horiion. 

Ftori  Mlluto  B  manatoin-piith  le&da  E.  to  ths  (5  U.)  gr&nd  inini  at 
ths  onoe  celebrated  moiiMUtry  of  Sanla   Sltfano  dil  Bute,   tltiia'   '  ' 


,».• 


of  BuriaiiB  ire  the  eitensiTe  ruing  of  tbe  Dcnninlcan  monutsrr  of  S.  t 
nmrka  SariaxB,   ilnn  deslroysd  bf  tht  nrlliqaaka  of  17831   >Dd,  on  tbe 

Fiom  Mileto  the  road  gradually  descends  from  Che  heights 
bounding  the  buy  of  Gio.ia  on  the  K.,  and  reauhes  (333  M.^  Bonnio. 
The  pictureaqoely  aitnated  town  (3800  inhab.J  wan  destroyed  by  the 
eftTthqiiake  of  1783.  The  plain  ia  then  traversed  to  Oioia  Taltro, 
which  oocupifiB  the  site  of  the  ancient  Melaumm,  a  dBsolata  looking 
plaoe,  Eituated  on  the  c^ast  to  the  right,  and  an  eilensive  depSt  of 
oil.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  niaUria  here,  the  workmen  always 
spend  the  night  at  Pilml.  We  now  cross  the  Motto,  the  ancient 
*f(!iaurus,  a  river  famed  for  its  flah.  The  earthquake  of  1783  was 
partionlariy  destrnotiTo'  in  this  neighbonrhood.  The  aurth  opened  in 
many  placBS.  swallowing  up  hoases  entire,  and  filling  up  several 
Tolleys.  —  On  the  coast  to  the  right,  not  far  from  the  road,  on  a 
cWr  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  aea.  stands  the  singularly 
picturesque  town  of  — 

269 M.  raind(AlbeTgo  PiutiniJ,  with  10.500 inhab.,  surronnded 
by  orange  and  olive  plantations,  and  affording  beantifnl  views  of 
the  coast  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  particularly  from  a  Terrace  on 
tbe  sea  at  the  end  of  the  mafn  street, 

The   tnwn  ia  silnstod  abqut  liairway  np    the   ■■Konta  Xlia,  which 

harboiir  of  MeBsina,  and  the  majeatii  *:inn  in  the  bocti^^una.  The  M. 
erraet  of  Sicily  is  viBibls  u  fu  as  DfLlKio;  nut  nt  >ea  are  Slrombflli  aud 
the  LlpaH  lUand!';  In  the  V.  the  bay  of  Qiola  at  hr  aa  Caun  Talicann. 
If  ttie  traveller  on  the  arrival  of  ths  rliligenee  at  Falmi  deicendt  to  the 
■«,  and  at  Ibe  tarther  end  of  the  mi^n  street  oicendi  tn  tbe  rigtil  t^  t. 
path  through  nlive  plantilloo    -    ■  -  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■        -    ■ ■— 


pof  the  hill,  8ti.7  la  m\ii,  on 

1  told  If  tbe  IravcIlerV  intention  betoiolvB.T.a.'^   "^^ 
18  iliigeace  at  Palml  and  jjayine  a  lonsoT  vtaW  « 


lCi03,  Lbs  FrdDCh  witre  on  nesily  lh«  same  ipol  muti^d  by  tbe  Spsniirda 
•mitt  Ugo  At  Csrilooa,  one  of  GobboJvo-s  mosl  able  gcntrali. 

The  road  froDi  Palm!  to  Begrgio,  traversing  cbeBlnut  and.  oUvA 
plantations,  and  alTording  a  siicoBSsion  of  vinws  of  the  cea  and  the 
iwast,  is  one  ot  ibe  moEt  beautiful  on  the  MedileTiuioaB ,  tt  nroBBes 
the  MaMe  Klin  [see  above},  on  the  S.  slope  ot  which  is  situated 
Bagnora  (Lueundit  dtlla  Stdtii,  tolerable),  and  next  leachea  — 

'Jl)0  M.  Beilla  t^Loeanda  rij  Baviera  on  tbe  Marina,  well  spoken 
ot;  a  relative  ot  Iho  landlofd  is  recommended  »i  a  guide  to  Asfttt- 
moota],  the  anuient  8cj,Ua.  with  ?7l)Q  inhab,  Tbe  caatle,  ailaMe4 
on  a  promontory  commanding  the  town.  Once  the  seat  Of  the 
princes  of  Scilla,  was  occupied  by  the  Engliish  after  the  battle  of 
Maida  (p.  210),  and  defended  for  16  oionlhs  |_until  1806)  against 
the  French.  Fine  view.  The  silk  and  viine  produced  here  enjo;  • 
high  reputstjon.  Numerous  awDidflsh  I'pesce  apadji)  are  caught  heie 
in  Jul;.    To  Messina,  see  p.  223. 


with  a  wnirs  1 


muiu  exBolly  opposil 
rfdU  in  SciHaai,  tapitni 
a  the  baTbonr  of  HusIe 


•.alltni  T 


The  distance  from  the  castle  of  Sflllla  to  the  promontory  at 
Faro,  tbe  ancient  Peloram,  between  which  tbe  strait  Ilea,  ia 
about  2  M.  Tbe  passage  to  Mtiiinii  in  most  conveniently  made  from 
the  beautifully  situated  Villa  S.  Giovanni,  to  tbe  S.  of  the  Punta 
del  Petto.  6M.  from  ScilU.  From  that  point  a  charming  road,  | 
skirting  the  coast,  and  'ravening  luxuriant  gardens,  leads  by  the 
villages  of  (j'aUlca,    Atco,   and  S.  Caterina  to  — 

275  M.  (from  Ponte  S.  CouoJ  Keggio,  see  p.  220. 

SI.    From  Ban  to  Taranto. 

73  M.  KiiT.wiT  Id  3"/s-i'/i  brs. ;  farea  13  fr.,  6  fr.  10,  5  ft.  20  c 
B»ri,  see  p.  201.  —  The  Una  leads  inland,  towards  the  W., 
fnd gradually  ascendi.    7  M.  Aforfusno,  fl'/j  M.  Bilello.    On  il  MU 
^  JIf.    to  the  N.  liea  Palo  del  Cottt,  onre  MiTrovmieAhi  four  villages 
fAuricarre,   Mtireieia,  Sltiglino,  BultapUu),  o<  ■"'aiw^i  t™  w™* 
■"ow-fert.     li  M.  O'rumo.     ^rii/^M.  Acqua-uluu ■,  q.'qum.V^*.  M 


TARANTO. 


37.  Rouft.     2t3 


W.  U  Bituateil  Cniiana,  with  a  recently  dlerjovored  eUlidtite  grotto 
(^hey  at  tbe  Sindaca's^  \  flue  view  fram  the  CaponMn  mooaatery. 

34 M.  Gio(a  del  CD«e(;l3,80[llii]iab,).  The  Una  now  entam  tbe 
Term  ifOtmnio,  the  ancient  Caiahria,  and  trsvarBea  tie  low  rsnge 
of  bills  which  form  the  8.E.  apiiTS  of  the  Apennines.  The  snenery 
beoomes  of  t  bleak  character,  the  olive-trees  dieappeiring  and  the 
Heidi  oFlon  looking  na  if  sown  with  ^agmenta  of  limestone  rocks, 
J2M.  S.  BnBilio;  a  tunnel;  43  M.  atit.  Outellaneta.  Beyond  (lit 
next  tunnel  the  line  orossea  three  deep  ravines  (^'^vine'^.  fi3  H. 
PidiigianeUo ;  &S  M.  Palagiana;  6OI/2  M.  Matsafra,  pictiireiquely 
ritnited  on  the  slope  of  a  'gravina'.  The  train  row  appioaohea  the 
set.  Fine  view  of  the  bay  with  the  islands  of  S.  Hietro  and  8.  Paolo. 

73  M.  TAlJULtO.  —  Hdtrti.aJI  ralhcr  airly.  The  Ai.BBl«loOtlUBU,ol, 
B.  (mmltT.  20c..*  niidlbe  Alb.  01  KovA,  with  laiuewbat  mure  Domrurlible 

M  r«ui>a,  ihsmiinBly  iltnmed  nn  Clie  cosal,  oyaten  60  c.  per  liuien. 

Dab  fram  tbg  gUtiim  to  tbe  Uiwn,  >/i  X.,  W  c 

Taranto,  a  town  with  '28,700  inhab. ,  la  situated  in  the  N. 
angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  uu  a  rocky  island  which  divides  the 


deep  inlet  here  into  the  Afar*  PlecoUi  and  Mttte  OTHndt.  TSiss'Vt.'*™; 
Is  boanded  by  tbe  Ojpa  S.  Vito  on  live  S.V,,  'tVe  ■\im\iiwt  Sa  ■^*S 
tenisd  by  twa  «ai  iskiids  situated  in  ftoirt  ot   \\,,    Vaft   Wwimotf 
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of  antiquity,  now  8.  Paolo  (the  smaller),  occupied  by  a  fort, 
and  8.  Fietro,,  the  property  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  between  S.  Vito  and  S.  Paolo,  on  each 
of  which  a  lighthouse  is  situated.  Towards  the  N.W.  the  passage 
is  very  shallow,  and  navigable  for  small  boats  only. 

The  modern  town,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropo- 
lis ,  which  extended  far  towards  the  E. ,  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  bridges  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides.  Over  the  S.  bridge 
runs  an  aqueduct,  attributed  to  the  Greek  £mp.  Nicephorus  I. 
(about  803),  2o  M.  in  length,  and  borne  by  arches  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  town.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  distinctly 
visible  under  the  bridges  of  Taranto,  one  of  the  few  places  on 
the  Mediterranean  where  it  is  perceptible. 

Taranto  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  sub-prefect,  and  other 
dignitaries,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  oil,  oats,  and 
wheat.  The  population  is  densely  packed  in  confined  houses 
and  narrow  streets,  and  the  traveller  whose  expectations  regard- 
ing the  town  are  founded  on  its  ancient  celebrity  will  be  sadly 
disappointed.  The  town  is  intersected  lengthwise  by  three  streets, 
which  form  the  arteries  of  traffic  for  three  difierent  classes  of 
the  community,  speaking  three  distinct  dialects.  The  Mare  Pic- 
colo is  skirted  by  the  Strada  Oaribaldiy  inhabited  chiefly  by 
fishermen,  whose  language  is  still  strongly  tinctured  with  Greek 
and  is  often  unintelligible  to  the  other  Tarentines.  This  street 
is  connected  by  a  number  of  lanes  with  the  narrow  Main  8treetj 
the  chief  business  thoroughfare,  which  under  various  names  inter- 
sects the  town  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  where  the  common  Neapo- 
litan dialect  is  spoken.  The  8trada  Vittorio  EmanueU,  recently 
constructed  on  the  coast,  where  a  different  dialect  is  spoken, 
afl'ords  a  view  of  the  bay  and  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  and 
forms  a  pleasant  evening  promenade. 

The  modernised  Cathedral  of  8.  Cataldo  contains  some  impor- 
tant monuments,  such  as  that  of  Philip  of  Taranto,  son  of  Charles 
II.  of  Anjou.  The  chapel  of  the  saint,  adjoining  the  choir  on  the 
right,  is  sumptuously  decorated.  The  crypt  is  closed.  The  tower 
commands  a  fine  view.  —  The  Castle^  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  fortifications,  date  from  the  time  of  Charles  V .  Towards 
the  S.E.,  where  the  Tarentum  of  antiquity  was  situated,  new  build- 
ings are  now  springing  up.  —  Near  the  gate  towards  Lecce  is  the 
small  museum  of  the  Canonico  Palumbo  (formerly  Ceci;  fee  Y2  f^.). 
The  huge  mound  of  oyster-shells  here  dates  from  a  very  early  period. 

Tarentum^  or  TaraSy  as  it  was  called  in  Greek,  was  the  most  powerful 

and  wealthy  city  of  Magna  Groicia,  and  lay  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district 

to  the  S.  of  Mt.  Anion  and   W.  of  the  mouth  of    the  Galrcsus.    It  waa 

bujJt  by  Spartan  Parthenians  under  the  guidance  of  Pkalanthus,  B.  0.  707, 

snd  waa  under  the  special  protection  oi  "Sepluuft,  V)^-  Nvhose  mythical  son 

Taras  it  is  said  to  have  been  originaWy  louivdeA.    W*  e^\.ew«.\N^  <:xv(&m«Tce 

»nd  powerful  fleet  were  a  source  of  great  pT08V^T\^.^^^>^^^' ^'v^'^^^^^^^^^'s^^ 

of  wealth    the  citizens    became    luxurious   e^nei  e«euvVa^.V.e.    \^  *A^\\\wv  \ft 
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The  relice  of  the  celebrated  ancient  city  are  unimpoTtsnt. 
Quitting  the  town  by  the  Porta  di  Leree,  and  following  the  atreet 
whjoh  leads  fTom  the  Arsenal  to  the  right  along  the  sea,  we 
reach  in  5  min.  the  Bi;antf  rnins  of  an  extensive  Cfrcua.  A  little 
10  the  W.,  iu  (he  vineyanla  ttloping  Cowards  the  sea,  are  the  eiten- 
Bive  ruins  of  private  houses,  ddw  eslled  Le  Fomaei,  and  dating 
&om  variDua  periods,  some  of  them  being  obvioualy  mediasval, 
others  oonatrunted  of  the  Roman  'opns  reticulatum',  while  a  few 
are  apparently  of  stil!  earlier  date.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  a 
nuriouB  cellar  (or  stable?)  with  ceiling  of  Bit  vaulting  and  a  shaft 
ror  air.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  mosaic.  The 
Tuins  ue  in  a  sadly  negleuted  state.  —  Another  road  leads  to  the 
left  from  the  Arsenal  to  the  Villa  de  Btaumont'Bonelli  (gardener 
'/g  fr.),  with  a  large  orahard,  whence  a  fine  view  ^s  enjoyed  of  the 
town,  the  Mare  Pici'olo,  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  latter. 

The  Mare  Pineoln  is  divided  into  two  halves  by  the  pronion- 
tory  n  Paione  and  the  Punta  deila  Penna.  At  its  B.  extremitjl 
la  the  mouth  of  the  river  CeroaTO,  whictb  is  supposed  to  be  the 
antient  flalatiui  At  the  S.  end,  3/^  M.  frnni  Taranlo,  stands 
the  villa  of  8  Lueia,  once  the  pTOperty  of  the  celebrated  Arch- 
bishop CapeceUtro  (d  I'^lli),  who  placed  on  it  the  inscription 
—  'Si  Adam  hic  peLrasaet  Dens  ignocisset  ei',  and  aftenvards 
that  of  General  Pepe  illhough  In  a  dilapidated  condition .  it 
still  ments  a  visit    and  is  thus  described  by  an  old  writer:  — 

'Tbla  Is  oat  of  llie  most,  charming  ip'iU  In  the  nelglibonrhood.  The 
Mare  PlcculD  lookn  like  >  hroad  lake.    OenDe  ainpei,  covered  wtlh  ollve- 


Exoellent  deb  abound  in  the  Mnre  Piccolo.     They  enter  vWo. 
the  tide  under  the  S,  bridge,  and  are  netted  aln\%>il.\n  ^teAwraa- 
iwua.    There  are  no  fewer  than  93  different  apefiiea,  mvi  'iSi'4"i  "' 
Uigely  exported  In  every  direction.      Shellftsfe  ».Te  aiao  \sxei  \vwsi' 


J 
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yast  numbers.  (Oysters  and  others  are  oalled  eotue ,  the  best  being 
the  coccioli.')  The  situation  of  the  beds  is  indicated  by  stakes 
protruding  from  the  water.  The  trayeller  may  yisit  them  by  boat 
(11/2^'-  per  hr.),  and  enjoy  his  oysters  ftresh  from  the  sea  (about 
50 0.  per  doz.  is  sufficient  recompense;  bread  should  be  brought 
in  the  boat). 

The  climate  of  Taranto  is  somewhat  cold  in  winter,  and  not 
unbearably  hot  in  summer.  The  honey  and  fruit  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  in  high  repute,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times.  The 
date-palm  also  bears  fruit  here,  but  it  seldom  ripens  thoroughly. 

In  the  district  between  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and  Otranto  the  venomoas 
tardntola^  or  tarantella-npider  occurs.  Its  bite  is  said  by  the  natives  to 
cause  convnlsions  and  even  madness,  for  which  evils  music  and  dancing 
are  supposed  to  be  effectual  remedies.  The  latter  belief  gave  rise  to  the 
carious  tarantella-dancing  mania,  which  was  epidemic  in  S.  Italy  in  the 
15th-i7th  centuries. 

From  Tabanto  to  Lkcce  (p.  204)  diligence  daily  in  9  hrs.,  vi&  S. 
QiorgiOy  Sava^  Manduria  (an  old  town  with  94U0  inhab.),  and  Campi. 
Scenery  unattractive. 

22.    From  Taranto  to  Eeggio. 

203  M.  Railway  in  IS'A-IT'A  hrs.  (fares  40  fr.  45,  28  fr.  35,  16  fr.  20  c.). 
There  are  no  express  trains.  Through-tickets  to  Messina,  Catania,  and 
other  places  in  Sicily  include  transport  from  the  station  to  the  quay  in 
Reggio,  and  also  the  steamer-fare  to  Messina.  -  -  The  traveller  should  take 
refreshments  with  him,  as  the  poor  railway  restaurant  at  Cotrone  is  the 
only  one  on  the  line. 

The  Stkahboatb  of  the  Florio  Co,  plying  between  Marseilles  and 
Brindisi  touch  at  Taranto  and  generally  also  at  Catanzaro,  on  Thursday 
when  going  to  Marseilles,  and  on  Saturday  on  their  way  to  Taranto.  The 
next  steam-boat  stations  to  the  W.  are  Catania  and  Messina,  to  the  £. 
Gallipoli  and  Brindisi. 

The  railway  at  first  traverses  an  uninteresting,  flat  country. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  miserably  cultivated.  Although 
quite  capable  of  yielding  two  crops  annually  with  proper  manage- 
ment, it  is  allowed,  in  accordance  with  the  old-fashioned  system 
prevalent  here,  to  lie  fallow  for  two  years  after  each  crop.  The 
train  crosses  several  fiumare^  or  mountain-torrents,  which  were 
confined  within  embankments  on  the  construction  of  the  railway. 
The  numerous  watch-towers  are  a  memento  of  the  unsafe  con- 
dition of  the  coast  during  the  middle  ages,  which  is  also  the  reason 
of  the  distance  of  the  settlements  from  the  sea.  The  stations  are 
generally  2-5  M.  distant  from  the  towns  and  villages,  with  which 
there  is  often  no  regular  communication. 

271/2  M.  Torremare,  a  castle  vdth  a  poor  tavern ,  at  which  a 
horse  may  be  hired  for  the  journey  to  Metapontum  (2-2^2  fr*)* 

About  31/2  M.   to  the  N.  E.  of  the  station  lie  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 

Greek  "^Temple   in    the  Doric  style,   called    La   Tavola    Paladina  by   the 

peasantry  f  who  believe  each  pillar  to   I  ave  been  the  seat  of  a  Saracen 

chJeft&in.    Fifteen  columns  of  the  peristyle  C^eiv  on  the  N..  five  on  the  S. 

side)  are  still  atanding.     The  limestone  oi  w"\i\Ci\i  VXie^  coti?X%\.\atlqw  much 

disintegrated.     Thia  temple  marks  the  site  ot  lYve  <ifc\e\>T«.\«^«BLt\K^^T^^ 

oity  of  MeUpontum,     Pythagoras   died  Yiexe,  B.C.  ^ai  ^VaVSa'iWCsi  i««> 


hut  bi>  nhllompby  lone  '"rvivod  him  ia  ttir:  nrlnulpal  tawna  al  UngBa 
Qnenn,  upeciiLly  ;t  MetipoiituDi  llself.  TimiituiD,  und  Croton.  Wbeo 
AleiBDder  o[  Epinis  c&idb  U.  IMy  In  B.C.  332,  MelipDnlam  allied  itHlF 
vllb  him,  gnd  tn  llie  BHCond  Punic  ^ar  It  took  ttae  bar!  nf  HaanJbal. 


From  Torreiuare  W  Cnhian'i  and  Polenta,  see  p.  207. 

The  GotTone  and  Rcgglo  train  crosses  thc<  Baienfo.  .^'^l/a  M. 
S.  BaiiUo  Piatieci;  37l/j  M.  Scantano  Mantalbann.  Wb  neit  crOM 
the  Agri,  the  anoient  ^eirii.  W/a  M.  Poiicoro,  near  which  lay 
the  Oieek  town  of  Btrar-lta  (founled  by  the  Tarentiiiea  tn  4321, 
where  P^rrhiis  with  the  lii)  of  hia  elephants  gained  his  first  victory 
uver  the  Romans,  B.C.  280.  At  Luee,  In  the  vicinity,  the  oelebrated 
broni^C  Tabula  Horacleensia  (Lex  Julia  Municipalise,  now  In  the 
Museum  at  Naples  (p.  W),  was  discoverod  in  17ft3. 

The  train  traverses  a  wood  fPimUmo  di  Pnlicoro),  full  nt 
the  mOEt  luxuriant  vegBtation  (myrtles,  oleanders,  etc.),  beyond 
which  are  the  river  5inno ,  the  ancient  Sirii,  and  the  town  of 
that  name.     The  line  now  approaches  the  eea. 

491/5  M.  Rocea  Imperldlt.  The  oountt^  \>wiirtii»ftVifl.'i.  tA'ft. 
Monie  Olofdano;  59  M,  Boseto.  The  flnaat  ^Mt  tA  ft«  ^i-^**  "** 
betweeo  Roseto  and  Rosaano.     It    commaMa  &  ^jea.ott.t'Si  ■'"*='  ' 
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the  precipitous  Monte  PoUino  (7852  ft.)  which  is  never  free  from 
snow  except  in  summer,  and  of  the  hroad  yalley  of  the  Cratiy  at 
the  head  of  which  rise  the  pine-clad  8ila  mountains  (p.  209).  — 
62  M.  Amendolara ;  67^2  M.  Trebisaace  (a  good  echo  at  the  sta- 
tion);  74  M.  Torre  Cerchiara. 

11  M.  Buffcdoria  di  Casaano,  whence  a  branch-line  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Grati,  vi&  Doria-Ccusano,  Spezztmo-CastroviUari,  etc., 
to  Cosenza  (43  M.  in  2^/^  hrs.  j  fares  7  fr.  80,  5  fr.  50,  3  fr.  15  c. ; 

comp.  p.  209). 

Doria-Casaano  is  the  station  for  (41/2  M.)  Oasaano  (9100  inhab.),  a  beauti- 
fully situated  town,  with  warm  baths,  and  an  ancient  castle  on  a  lofty 
rock.  The  castle  affords  a  magnificent  survey  of  the  valleys  of  the  Coseile 
and  the  Gratis  the  Syhari*  and  the  Crathis  of  antiquity.  The  wild,  barren 
limestone  mountains  rise  here  almost  immediately  from  the  plain,  culminat- 
ing in  the  Monte  Pollino.  The  Torre  di  Milo  is  pointed  out  here  as  the 
tower  whence  the  stone  was  thrown  that  caused  the  death  of  T.  Annius 
Milo,  when  he  was  besieging  Co$a  on  behalf  of  Pompey. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Craii. 

The  wealthy  and  proverbially  luxurious  Syharu^  founded  B.C.  720  by 
Achfleans  and  Troezenians,  and  destroyed  in  510  by  tlie  Grotonians,  is  said 
to  have  lain  on  this  river.  —  About  6  M.  from  its  supposed  site,  near 
Terrcmova^  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  Thurii^  which  was  founded  i)y  the 
Sybarites  after  the  destruction  of  their  city.  In  443  the  Athenians  sent  a 
colony  thither,  and  with  it  the  historian  Herodotus.  Owing  to  the  wise 
legislation  of  Charondas,  Thurii  soon  attained  to  great  prosperity.  It 
formed  a  league  with  the  Romans  in  282,  and  was  defended  by  G.  Fabrieius 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Lucanians,  but  it  was  afterwards  plundered  by 
Hannibal.  In  193  it  received  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  new  name  of  Copiae^ 
but  it  rapidly  declined,  and  was  at  length  entirely  deserted. 

86  M.  Stat.  Corigliano  Calahro.  The  town,  with  10,700 inhab., 
lies  on  a  height,  4  M.  from  the  station. 

93  M.  Stat.  Rossano.  The  town  (Albergo  della  Romanella)  with 
15,600  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill,  and  possessing  quarries  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  is  5  M.  distant.  This  was  the  birthplace  of  St.  Nilus. 

The  train  runs  close  to  the  sea  through  a  mountainous  district, 
and  crosses  the  Trionto.  Stations  Mirto  Crosia,  S.  Qiacomo^  Cam- 
pana,  and  Cariati  (Albergo  di  Sibari,  miserable).  Farther  on,  the 
train  traverses  pleasant  plantations  of  olives,  vines,  and  figs.  Stat. 
Crucoli,  Cirh,  Torre  di  Melissa^  and  StrongoU.  This  last,  a  squalid 
village  with  2900  inhab.,  situated  on  a  bold  eminence  4  M.  from 
the  station,  and  reached  by  a  bad  road,  was  the  ancient  Poetelia, 
founded  according  to  tradition  by  Philoctetes,  and  besieged  by  Han- 
nibal after  the  battle  of  Ganns  on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  Rome. 

1471/2  M.  Cotrone  (*Albergo  della  Concordia^  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town ;  carriage  from  the  station  1/2  ^^Oj  *  thriving  little  sea- 
port with  8000  inhab.,  situated  on  a  promontory,  was  in  ancient 
times  the  famous  Achaean  colony  of  Crotorij  founded  B.G.  710, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  once  so  populous  and  powerful  as  to 
be  able  in  510  to  send  an  army  ot  iOQ,QQO  men  into  the  field 
against  Sybaris.  After  its  great  victoi'^  oxvlV^t  ^t<i%&\a\!L^  Vvw^^^t^ 
Oroton  declined ;   not  long  afteTwaxda  t\i©  ^svIyl^t^^  ^«tfe  \<i\fevJw;^ 
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by  the  Looilins  od  tke  rivet  Sigr&a,  and  in  299  the  town  fell  into 
the  haadg  of  A|Bthoc1ea  of  Syianuae.  During  the  height  of  the 
prOBperity  of  the  tiity,  Pythagoras,  who  had  been  banished  from 
Ssmos  by  tlie  tyrant  Polyo.ratea,  and  was  than  in  hia  40th  year, 
established  himself  at  Croton.  Ue  attraRted  a  hand  of  disnlpleB 
and  founded  his  brotherhood  here,  B.C.  450,  but  was  aC  length 
bsniahed  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  cltizene.  A  visit 
should  be  paid  to  the  old  Castle,  the  highest  tower  of  which  com- 
mands  a  line  tiew  [admission  by  applying  to  an  offlner  or  aer- 
ge»nt}, 

Orsnges  and  olives  thrive  admirably  in  the  environs,  and  are 
lugely  exported.  LiifnoriRe  is  slsn  &  staple  product.  An  intro- 
duction to  SUjnoT  Barofca,  one  of  the  wealthiest  land-owners  in 
Jtalf,  who  resides  in  the  neighboiuhood,  will  be  found  of  great 
aervioa. 


[.  lo  tho  8.  K.  Is  the  Capo  delle  Ctlomt,  or  Capo  Ifao, 
nuch  eipDied  to  the  wind.  (Koute  to  It  by  luid  2'/: 
lual  e  fr.)     Al  thii  steamer  nmoda  Ibli  cups,  Ibe 


liDUdlii««  Df  tha  plan 

naetei  dlrinln'^OD  thalv^te  of  IIib  Oulf  of  Ta^imiV  Tben'are'sJi'BO 
(ome  reinalna  of  'opui  rsUcitlatum'  from  anelent  Kdidbd  vIIIm.  Ta  tbe 
B.W.  of  this  promonlor;  tn  three  otbeta,  the  fops  delft  CteMA',  llie  Oapa 
Rktula,  and  the  Capo  QuUlta. 

Beyond  Cotrone  the  train  quits  the  coast,  and  traverees  a  hilly 
district,  with  little  trace  of  cultivation.  Near  (156  M.)  Cutro  it 
pasges  through  a  long  tunnel.  163  M.  Itola-Ciipo-IClBailo  ;  166M, 
Rocca  Bcrnarda ;  171  M.   ftoponi;   176  M,  Simmiri. 

183  M.   CataniaiO.  —  'Albkbqu  Sebkaville.  «llh  a  good  tritloriB, 

DOHmce  at  e'p.m.  to  Tiriala(p.  21(1)  in 
to  Ooienn  and  Hegtiio.  -  Mvlt  3-6  tr.  a  day. 

Cotuniuro,  with  26,000  inhab.  {inoluding  the  aubntba),  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  aame  name,  prettily  aitnated  6  M. 
troai  the  aea,  boasts  of  a  cathedral  (One  view  from  the  campanile 
hy  evening  light),  a  oastle  of  itobeit  Uulacard ,  numerous  velvet 
and  silk  manufactories,  and  luxuriant  olive-groves.  The  climate  is 
cool  in  summer,  and  snow  often  lies  in  winter.  Mauy  wealthy 
families  reside  here.  The  hamisome  Calabrian  watume  is  stUI 
frequently  seen  here,  particularly  on  Sundays.  Catanzaro  suffered 
aeverely  by  the  earthquake  ot  1783.  Nnnierous  pleasant  eicuralons 
may  be  made  hence. 

Beyond  Catanzaro  the  line  skirts  the  coast  and  passes  through 
nevertl  promontories  by  means  of  tunnels. 

I8O73  a.  aqoillBCe,  the  anrieiit  Sryki<:mm,  is  perched  on  an 
almost  inaccessible  rock  near  the  roast,  neatly  op^a\Ve  We  VAVi 
Monte  Mcaeia. 


1     '-i 


p1hc«,  wbcre  he  roandcd  k  monAflbery ,  wroli?  a  nunabcT  ot  lUrmd  worktf, 
iDd  died  there  in  SSO  it  the  sge   nf  neBrly  ft  hundred.  —  Td  Ibe  V.  t 

will'  bud  niKMed  over  from  Sicilj-,  »nii  hud  reoeBtlj  'bflsn  routed  by  h!- 
Bl  Colonne,  tu  Ihs    8.    DC  Calroiu.     He  himsalf  uciped   ilDiaiit   by 

Secwmher,'  983,  uiil  wu  InlecKd  in  the  old  chnnh  at  91.  Peter. 

The  tnJD  puses  thrDiigh  tho  promonMry  bymeanaof  twotDDilflt, 
193 M.  Montauroi  197M.  Soowafo;  19B  M.  Sflnto  Soitene;  201  IT. 
8.  ^nrfreo ;  204Va  M.  Bndnloto;  ^OT'/a  M.  S.  CaUrina;  IW/^l^. 
fionaiUtaet  (near  whlnh,  at  Sliio,  ace  iron-noika;) ;  !221  M.  filOM^ 
223  M.  Ctaulonia.  The  river  Alara  ie  aoppoBBd  to  be  the  Sagm 
of  BDtfqnity,  where  an  army  of  130,000  Dntonlans  1b  said  to  tiB'n| 
been  utterly  routed  by  10,000  Lociiuis.  On  this  river  liee  Cailfit 
oelerc,  on  the  site  uf  tbe  anoient  Achtean  CnulonJa,  where  PytltM 
goiu  sought  refuse  oftec  his  expulbioii  from  Crotoii.  ' 

229M.  Roectlla,  with  6400  Inhnb.,  lies  near  the  coast.  Beyoiil 
(231  M.]  Bioiota,  the  magiiiUceilt  scenery  resemblca  that  of  6roeM« 
234  M.  Sidtmo. 

237  M.  Gtraet,  The  town,  with  7600  inh»b.,  ftndaRuminesqaji; 
chnrcb,  Ilea  on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  epui  of  the  ApenniiieB,  bkVingi 
riaeD  fcooi  the  ruini  of  Loert  Bpitephyrii,  the  onae  nelsbratei 
oolony  of  the  Loorlsns,  founded  B.C.  (^3,  provided  with  a  saluln) 
uode  of  UwB  by  Zaieucua  (601],  and  extolled  by  Pindar  and  Da^ 
mOBthanea  for  its  wealth  and  l&ve  of  art.  The  ruins  of  the  a,  " 
vity  near  Torre  di  Gerare  are  now  ooiioealed  by  au  orange  garden, 

Tbe  PattB  del  Mcrcmlr,  a  mituntaln  path,  Icada  from  Oerua  tbroni) 
heantifol  woodi,  and  oi-er  tha  Intty  Aia-nnvmlt ,  la  Caialniam  (p.  XSi 
Ttacnoe  by  a  p'Ml-nia<l  lo  Olois  Ip.  211)  or  lo  SemlmuiXp.  31^,  Bboal37J 
The  top  of  the  paai  comniaiidj  a  ielightfol  yiew  uf  the  sea  in  both  --^"^ 

242  M.  Ardore;  '2441/,  M.  Sowiitno;  249 Vs  M.  Bio. 
25a  M.  BrtmcaUone.     The  line  now  akidis  the  Capi    "_ 
the  Promonlorfutn  BeTOiUt  of  antiquity ,  the  S.  E.  extremity 
CalBbria(at>tion,262M.).    26ltM.  niltuf.   Tbe  train  turns  towud 
the    W.  and   then  nearly  to  the   N.;   269Vs  M.  Bova;   272  « 
AmandBUa;  277  M.  Mtlilo. 

282V2  M.  Saline.     The  train  affonii  a  view  of  the  o 

iiiountainB  of  Sioily,  and  rounda  the  Capo  deW  Armi,  the 

lorimn  Leucopttrat,  which  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  tUf 
termination  of  the  Aponnlnes.  Cloero  landed  here  in  B.C.  U' 
after  the  murder  of  Cffiaor,  havi  ng  been  compolied  by  adverse  win4 
to  turn  back  from  his  intended  voyago  to  Greece,  and  be  wi 
than  persuaded  by  citizens  of  Khegium  to  repair  to  Velia,  wheiV 
'    met  Brutus. 

286 M.  Latcaro;  290  M.  PelUiTO;  a^Si^M.  S.  Ongorio. 
297  M.  Reggio.  —  'Albebou  \iii.iwk,  \i.  u*  uow.  <ShUi»u^ 

I*.,  *  A.  3Vj,  B.  •/(,  n.  3'/!  tr.\  .Wb.  Hn.'.-sn.  —  T.tttlorta  L™)«rt- 
-Ide-mtKet   of  tbe  Clirao',  Oaffl  Ooribaldi.  -  Carrtiig»>  V(«iA%a' 


PU».a  Villori.i  Emionele),  per  drive  W  c,  it  niibl  1  fr.  20  c. ;  per  hr. 
I'/i  fr.,  &t  ^ht  3  fir.  3)  «.  —  :»>afiKr  w  Jfinten  st  7.30  Lm.  and  3.30  p.m. 
d»il^,   2  (r.i    embarcition  aod  linding  fin  c.  (hareaining  oeceBwrvls  Ibe 

Beggio,  uallad  Aepjiia  dt  Qilnbrui  to  distinguteh  it  fioni  Ke^o 
nell'  Emilia,  the  sneient  Rhesitirti,  anil  originally  a  Eubm&n  colony, 
wss  founded  in  IS. C.  723  by  fugiiive  Messenians,  snd  soon  toae  M 
pmsperlty.  It  ia  nnw  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  flame  name 
■nd  an  archieplEcopal  residenco,  with  16,000,  or,  with  (he  surround' 
Ing  villnges,  36,900  inhahilanta.  The  town  vaa  almost  entirely 
deatroyed  by  ilie  great  eatthquake  of  1783  (p.  212| ,  and  it  there- 
fore now  piesents  amodBcn  appearaiiiw,  with  itsbrnul  and  kandsome 
streets  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  beautiful  hlUfl  in  the  rear, 
whlnh  are  studded  with  numerous  and  handsome  vtllu.  The  CailX' 
drat,  a  apar.lous  basilloa  vlth  pillars,  contains  wooden  atatues  of 
■ainta  In  placo  of  paintings ;  the  CappcUa  del  Saiiramenlo,  to  the 
left  of  the  high  altar,  ie  richly  adcmed  with  Florentine  moBucs. 
Above  the  cathedral  rises  the  Ciialtilo,  A  military  band  often  plays 
in  the  PtaziaVittorio  Emannele,  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue 
of  Italia.  —  Nothing  can  surpase  tbe  beauty  of  the  environs  and 
the  view  of  the  Sidlian  coast  with  MC.  .^tiia,  especially  in  the 
evening,  when  the  sun  sets  behind  the  mountalna  near  Messina. 
The  distance  from  Reggio  to  Messina  Is  about  4^/3  M.  The  ran- 
Jeetuie  that  Sicily  was  once  connected  with  the  mainland  was 
prevalent  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  borne  out  by  modem  geolo- 
gleal  InvesMgationa, 

In  the  wan  of  both  ancient  and  modum  tines  Keggia  haa  snilered 
ienlbla  TEvnn.e.  It  was  first  destroyed  by  the  Bomsns,  then  la  619  by 
tha  aoth  TollU.,  in  BIS  by  the  Sanoene,  tn  lOOfi  by  the  Pleacg,  In  1060 
by  Rabart  Qniacacd,  again  by  Frederick  Barbamgeii,  and  lully  In  1002  anil 
IBflT  by  the  Turks. 

.;  the  hUhsil  point  is  the  Jfa-lallo  (SBW  ft.).    The  auminll  U 
ith  beech-lrees,  the  sldpes  partly  wllb  pines.  Here,  in  the  vtd- 
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23.    From  Naples  to  Messina  by  Sea. 


Stbamebs  of  the  SocietA  Florio  A  Co.  (office,  Strada  Piliero  30)  on 
Mondays ,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  5.30  p.m. ,  direct  in  about  18  hrs. 
(fares  48  fr.  60,  36  fr.  60  c.)  \  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  5.30  p.m.,  in- 
direct, in  28  brs.,  touching  at  the  chief  places  on  the  coast  (Paola,  Wed. 
and  Sun.  forenoons  \  Pizzo,  Wed.  and  Sun.  afternoons).  —  SocUUt  Rubattino 
(office,  Strada  Piliero  33)  on  Thursdays  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  also  on  two  other 
days  each  month,  in  18  hrs.  (fare  51  fr.,  35  fr.).  —  (From  Messina:  Society 
Florio,  direct  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  10  a.m.,  and  Sundays  at  3  p.m.; 
indirect  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at  6  p.m.,  arriving  at  Pizzo  on  Thurs. 
and  Sat.  mornings  and  at  Paola  on  Thurs.  and  Sat.  afternoons.  Rubattino 
on  Tuesdays  at  5  p.m.)  —  Embarcation  with  luggage  1  ftr.,  comp.  Introd.  vi. 

Departure  from  Naples,  see  p.  20.  After  2^/2  hrs. ,  and  beyond 
Castellamare  and  Sorrento,  the  steamer  enters  the  strait  between 
Capri ,  with  the  rugged  and  precipitous  Lo  Capo  (p.  162),  and  the 
Punta  di  Campanella  (p.  155).  Shortly  afterwards  a  view  of  the 
Bay  of  Salerno  is  disclosed.  As  the  sun  sets  and  the  vessel  gradually 
stands  out  to  sea,  Mt.  Vesuvius  presents  a  most  majestic  appearance. 

On  the  DiBECT  Yoyaob  the  steamer  reaches  the  open  sea  about 
dusk.  On  the  following  forenoon  the  volcano  of  the  island  of 
Stromboli,  near  which  the  steamer  afterwards  passes,  becomes 
visible  on  the  right.  The  mountain-range  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily 
next  comes  in  sight ,  presenting  a  very  striking  appearance.  As 
the  vessel  steers  for  the  Strait  of  Messina  we  observe  Soilla  with 
its  castle  on  the  left,  and  the  Faro  on  the  right.  Arrival  at  Messina, 
see  p.  310. 

The  Coasting  Steamers  pass  the  promontories  deUa  Licoaa 
and  dello  Spartivento  and  the  Bay  of  Policastro  during  the  night. 
The  once  powerful  town  of  the  latter  name  was  destroyed  by  Robert 
Guiscard  in  1055,  and  by  the  Turks  in  1542,  and  now  contains 
4000  inhab.  only. 

On  the  following  morning,  Monte  PoUino  (7326  ft.),  which 
terminates  the  Neapolitan  Apennines,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
mountain,  and  adjoining  it  begin  the  Calabrian  MU.  As  the  vessel 
proceeds  southwards  to  Paola  we  enjoy  a  succession  of  fine  views. 
The  coast  is  studded  with  numerous  towns  and  villages,  most  of 
them  situated  on  the  heights ,  between  which  valleys  descend  to 
empty  their  brooks  into  the  sea.  Verhicaro  is  seen  somewhat 
inland,  then  Diamante^  at  the  base  of  a  lofty  cliff.  Farther  on, 
Belvedere  with  4627  inhab.,  charmingly  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain.  Then,  after  a  small  promontory  is  passed,  in  the 
bay  to  the  S.  lies  Cetraro^  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
anchovy-fishers.  We  next  observe  Guardia^  on  a  lofty  hill,  with 
warm  baths ;  then  the  town  of  Fuscaldo^  with  9800  inhab.  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle. 

PaolOf  a  town  with  8900m\iab.,\ieaAx\.\^\i\Vj  situated  in  a  ravine 
^nd  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  ctimea  Qiv  wv  «^\.^\i&VH^  <5j^  ^wd 
wine  trade.    When  the  vessel  stomps  Yieie  ^\>\xsi  «,<i^w^  xwroASJci  \»5mr» 
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place,  as  the  inhabitants  hasten  on  board  with  all  kinds  of  articles 
for  sale.  Paola,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Palycus  of  the 
Oreeks,  was  the  birthplace  of  Francesco  di  Paola,  founder  of  the 
mendicant  order  of  Minorites.  —  On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
carriages  start  for  Gosenza  (81/2  ^rs.  drive,  seat  5  fr. ;  see  p.  209). 

After  a  halt  of  about  11/2  ^r.  the  vessel  resumes  her  voyage. 
On  the  coast  are  the  villages  of  San  LueidOy  Fiumefreddo^  and  Bel^ 
monte,  at  the  back  of  which  rises  the  conspicuous  Monte  Cocuzto 
(1804  ft).  Amanita  next  becomes  visible,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Amantia  of  Bruttium.  The  town  and  fortress,  erected  on 
a  lofty  rock,  were  garrisoned  in  1806  by  royalists,  who  repelled 
the  attacks  of  the  French  troops ;  but,  after  severe  sufferings  from 
famine,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  the  following  year.  To 
the  S.  of  Amantea  the  Savuto  falls  into  the  sea.  The  coast  becomes 
flat  and  less  richly  cultivated.  Farther  on,  Nocera ;  then  past  the 
Capo  Suvero  to  the  Golfo  di  Santa  Eufemia,  at  the  S.  end  of 
which  lies  — 

Piuo  (see  p.  210);  halt  IV2  ^r. 

At  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  bay  lies  MonteUone^  see  p.  211. 

The  steamboat  rounds  Capo  Zambrone,  and  reaches  TropeOj  an 
ancient  town  (5800  inhab.)  in  a  delightful  situation,  the  climate 
of  which  is  much  extolled.  To  the  S.  is  the  Capo  Vaticano  with 
its  lighthouse,  projecting  far  into  the  sea.  In  the  bay  lies  Nico- 
tera,  which  suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  (p.  212)  of 
1783,  near  the  influx  of  the  Mesima.  At  Oioia  (p.  211)  the 
post-road  from  Naples  to  Reggio  (R.  20)  leads  down  to  the  coast, 
which  it  skirts  during  the  rest  of  the  way.  Soon  after  the 
harbour  of  Pizzo  is  quitted  the  Lipari  Islands  (R.  36)  become 
visible  to  the  W. ;  Stromboli,  with  its  continually  smoking  crater, 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  Off  Capo  Vaticano  the  Sicilian  mountains 
suddenly  appear. 

Palmij  Bagnara,  Scilla,  see  p.  212.  The  Aspromonte  range, 
with  the  Monte  AUo  (6907  ft.),  looks  uninteresting  from  this 
side.  We  now  enter  the  Strait  of  Messina ,  which  presents  a 
busy  scene  during  the  daytime. 

Mestixiai  see  p.  310.  If  the  steamer  arrives  during  the  night 
the  passenger  had  better  remain  on  board  till  morning,  enquiring 
beforehand  of  the  captain  when  the  vessel  is  to  start  again. 

24.  From  Naples  to  Palermo  by  Sea. 

Stkamsbs    of   the  Societd  Florio  (office,    Strada  Piliero  30)  6-7  times 
weekly,  generally  at  5  or  6  p.m. ,   in  16-20  hrs.  \  fares  48  fr.  60,  31  fr.  60  c. 
—   The  passenger  should  be  on   deck   early  next  morning  to   eivjoy  the 
beautiful  approach  to  Sicily  and  the  entrance  into  the  ha.tbQ>xx.  —  V^xorov 
Palermo,  usually,  at  3  p.m.) 

Departure  from  the  bay,    comp.  p.  *iO  *,  "be^iwXMxA  x^X^^^"^^^*^- 

Beyond  Capri  the  steamer  reaches  t\ie   open   ^e^.     ^^xVi  w«iX 
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morning  (between  5  and  6  o'cl.)  the  JUpari  IslantU  (R.  36)  are  seen 
to  the  S.  (left);  later  the  island  of  Vstiea  (p.  272)  to  the  W., 
long  remaining  visible ;  then,  about  10  a.m.,  the  towering  moun- 
tains of  Sicily ;  to  the  extreme  right  is  the  Cripo  di  QaUo,  nearer 
rises  Monte  PeUegrino  (1958  ft. ;  p.  268) ,  and  to  the  left  is  the 
Monte  Catalfano  (1233  ft.),  with  a  smaller  pointed  promontory, 
guarding  the  E.  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Palermo.  At  length  we 
perceive  the  beautiful  and  extensive  city.  A  little  to  the  left 
of  Monte  PeUegrino  are  the  lofty  Monte  Cueeio  (3445  ft.),  Monreale 
(p.  266),  and  farther  distant  the  Monte  Oriffone. 
Palermo,  see  R.  25. 
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General  Remarks. 


I,  geogmphicBl^  an  well  > 


■nd  Bomsn  'inidltloni  an  coDnectsd,  where  tbe  dgslimei  of  AlbFiu, 
i»pfl,  uid  Eotufl  liiiTe  beep  deddo-d,  nnd  wberfl  mediaeval  cb»rji«tfln 

le  time  and  reBonrcei  permll  are  therefore  itrongly  recaiamended  to 
SicUji  berdre  nroceeding  hniuewarita, 

--' '  TraTBlllBB.      SiiAHBOAT-e  ply  dally  [see  pp.  223,  222)  from 

mo.  ud  almost  dally  frnrD  Nuples  to  Hesslna.  Ottiem  start 
Fridays  rrom  Hirsetllu  fnr  Palermo  (MessageHes  HerttiitiBs 
teamom  also  ply  once  weekly  (rom  Palormo  to  Sardinia  (H.  14), 
to  nana  and  the  East.  —  fiatiway  tn  Reegio,  and  tbe  passage  thence 
lesiina,  see  R.  52 ;  Ihe  rsilway  journey  from  Maplea  tn  Keggfo  ooeupies 


■odH  of  Tl 

ITaples       - 

daTrai 


.  andSyrai__ 


10  priac: 


d  B.  eoasM,  bnl  on  the  8.  side 

edifOcnlt,  delays  of  many  hgom 

aiiLwan.    The  network  of  lailwuyi 

with  wMeh  tbe  Island  Is  to  be 

(f)  From  Ifiilna  by  CaHmia   to    i^raetai 

following  linen  are  completed: 

lliM.l    (31    From  Cal«ia   to 

(3)  From  fnlmno  by  TtrmlM  to  Oirfit  a 

naned  in  tbe  Bummer  of  iBBO): 

Dd  PorUi  gmpulBclr,  89  M.    Thin 

line  Is  to  he  eonneeled  with  (ha  railway 

o  Catania  by  a  line  running  vii 

a.  and  bv  another  faHher  8., 

belwwn  Caldare  and  Canleatll.    [At  pres 

nt  tbe  dlflgenoD  mnniuK  twico 

between  Palermo  and  Oat.aia.1  -  A  rail« 

alroellmi,  and  when  flniflfied  will  EnKiHy 

»egBila  uiit  Mlnunta.  and  lay  open  the  w^u\b  ot  V\ie-W.  oo»*-    ^T"-' 

tcatCc,  ooiu^.  i*^-  ■ti'l;  *''<>■ 

«/i,o.m!M  nrd  on  all    (he  priocipa\ 

romla  in  aVc\\-s,  *-^>-'-  *"*  ^ 

BiMBKKEH.      Italy  JJl.      J^f,    Krtitl„„. 

V^ 
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15  c.  per  kilometre  (1  kilometre  =  Vs  English  M.))  or  about  25  c.  per 
English  mile ;  but  the  vehicles  are  generally  bad,  and  there  is  often  a  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  seats  as  no  supplements^  carriages  are  provided.  The 
interior  of  the  vehicle  has  occasionally  to  be  vacateid  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  make  room  for  the  mails.  Passengers  for  the  longer  distances  have 
the  preference ,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  taken  up  at  an  intermediate 
station  are  never  certain  of  obtaining  a  seat.  This  system  moreover  en- 
courages dishonesty  and  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  conductors.  Diligence- 
travelling,  however,  has  come  more  into  ftkVour  since  the  completion  of 
the  new  roads  at  the  W.  end  of  the  island.  If  any  danger  is  apprehended, 
a  sufficient  escort  is  always  provided.  The  traveller  will  often  find  it 
convenient  to  travel  by  these  vehicles  from  station  to  station,  and  then 
to  make  digressions  from  the  high-road  on  foot  or  on  mule-back.  Driver''8 
fee  5  soldi.  The  *F€riodica\  or  omnibus  which  competes  with  the  dili- 
gence on  the  principal  routes,  is  a  very  Inferiof  conveyance. 

Cassiaoeb  may  be  hired  at  all  the  larger  towns.  The  usual  charge 
throughout  the  island  for  a  carriage  witii  three  horses,  when  hired  for 
several  days,  is  20-25  fr.  -per  day,  including  tolls  (cateHa)^  but  exclusive 
of  *buona  mano'  (2-3  fr.  per  day).  The  average  daily  journey  is  40  Sicilian 
miles  (37V2  Engl.  M.). 

Mules.  Now  that  the  new  roads  are  completed  the  traveller  need 
not  perform  the  whole  of  his  Sicilian  tour  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  as 
used  to  be  the  practice.  Not  only  is  the  constant  riding  fatiguing  and 
monotonous,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  always  dependent  on  one''s 
guide  ('vetturino'),  who  contracts  to  provide  the  traveller  with  every 
necessary  at  a  fixed  sum  per  day.  The  usual  chaises  from  Palermo  are 
for  one  person  with  two  mules  w  fr.,  for  two  persons  with  four  mules 
60  fr.  per  day,  and  so  on.  Travelling  by  diligence,  or  even  in  hired 
carriages  on  the  high-roads  is  therefore  less  expensive  than  riding;  but 
there  are  of  course  many  excursions  where  riding  or  walking  alone  is 
practicable. 

The  dbarge  for  a  mule,  exclusive  of  hotel-expenses,  variea  in  difiterent 
parts  of  the  island,  but  the  maximum  may  be  stated  at  10  fr.  per  diem. 
The  attendant  expects  a  slight  additional  fee.  If  a  mule  be  engaged  with 
a  guide  who  is  also  mounted ,  for  a  journey  of  several  days,  the  whole 
charge  does  not  exceed  7-10  fr.  per  day.  If,  however,  the  traveller  does 
not  return  to  the  point  of  starting,  the  return-journey  must  be  paid  for. 
The  rider  should  previously  stipulate  for  a  good  sadile' (Mlla  or  sedda 
infflese)y  and  not  a  ^bisazza  senza  stajff'e\  i.e.  a  saddle  without  stirrups, 
such  as  the  Sicilians  use. 

Letters  of  introduction  to  inhabitants  of  the  island  will  be  found 
very  useful,  and  for  scientific  travellers,  who  wish  to  economise  time, 
almost  necessary.  The  card  of  an  officer  of  the  Garabinieri  often  serves 
as  a  kind  of  introduction. 

Brigandage.  From  the  events  of  1860  down  to  the  present  time,  the 
state  of  public  security  in  Sicily  has  always  been  more  or  less  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  stringent  measures  of  government  have  not  yet  been  entire- 
ly successful  in  rooting  out  the  evils  of  brigandage.  In  fact  an  effectual 
euro  can  scarcely  be  expected  as  long  as  the  present  social  and  agricultural 
state  of  the  island  remains  unchanged.  (Comp.  also  Introd.,  p.  xiv.)  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  wealthy  natives,  and  not  foreigners,  against  whom  predatory 
attacks  are  directed.  The  provinces  of  Messina  and  Catania,  including  Mt. 
^tna,  are  regarded  as  perfectly  safe,  while  the  most  hazardous  localities 
are  the   environs   of  Palermo  and  some  parts  of  the  interior. 

Plan  of  Tour.    The  best  seasons  for  travelling  in  Sicily  are  the  months 

of  April  and  May,  or  September  and  October.   Even  in  January  the  weather 

is  often  fine  and  settled.     The  ascent  of  ^tna  in  spring  is    possible,  but 

the   best  period    is    August    or    September,    after  the  first    showers  of 

autumn  have  cleared    the    atmosphere. 

Many  travellers,   especially  if  accompwiVe^  "Ni^  \«A\ft8^  will  content 
tbemaelves  with  a  visit  to  Palermo^  and  to  Meiwna  wv^  Twmufcaa  VBadst 
the  striking  scenery  of  the  E.  coast,  aud  \Axe^  vjVW  v««^«i^ \^^^^\^'»^ 
fama,   ML   ^(„a,   Spracuse,   and   Giryenti  in  tiVveKx  Viu^.    kW  NJw**  V»*R^^^ 


_  „_.,        0  Jl-i  diys)  joorney  tu  Olreuti  i  d»ri  a* 

;        SIrgiaU  1-2  dsvii  dilifeneo  and  rBllwaT-JDuniB;  thniogh  lliti  Inleiior  of 

[       the  Istnnd  la  Catanin  l'/r3  diiTS,  or  hj  ateuner  la  BynCDee  In  IS  bra.; 

St  airociae  IVs-2  ihiy»!  M  TonrmiHa  1-2  d»jai  it  JAHina  1-2  dayi.  — 

Tba  miut  eneneUc  of  tmellcra,  bowsvar,  will  t&ks  U  leut  k  montb  to 

Mfaanst  the  teaiitiea  of  the  inlud.     The  foUowiOK  routes  are  the  most 

-     --alrniu  3-i  dajs,  by  land  In  i  dayB,   or  by  iteamBr 

Crnm  Palermo  to  Uiuita:  la  Iho  latler  case  UUattB 


important: 
direct  [■  18  hri. 
and  Fata  { l^mlai 


br  rieamer  In  18hra.  to  thrernH:  at  OlrEentf  1-2  d;yM_hy 
'J  days,  or,  if  Itoriala  and  Trapani  be  Iscluded, 


id  jEIna  3  days;  slay  at  Bframit  2  daya; 

-      ■  "-       itf  1-2  dnyM  by  land  in  2day> 

by  OatalaflmI  (Stfft^ftaJ  m 


tieograpliy  and  Statistics. 

Sicily  (the  ancient  Sieilia,  Bikelia,  or  Trinacrla.}  it  ibe  largest 
Ulsnd  in  the  Medllerranean.  Its  area,  according  to  the  moitrecunt 
meaaurementB,  smounls  to  29,2i0  f.q.  bllomitres,  i.  t.abont  11,460 
Eiigt.  Bq.  M.  The  foTm  of  the  laUnd  U  xii  Irregnlar  triangle,  the 
W.,  tTDDeited.  angle  or  whiub  is  the  pTomonlory  of  LUybaaim,  or 
Oofo  di  Boeo,  nearMBraaU;  the  N.E.  angle  is  the  pmmontoTy  of 
Pelorum  (Capo  del  Faro)  nearegt  the  toalnlaud  of  Italy,  and  tlie 

I        S.E.  angle  the  promontory  of  Paehynnm  fCapo  Pataero).     The  N. 

I       eoaat  li  200,  the  E.  135,  and  the  S.'w.  177  Kngl.  M.  In  lengtli. 

The  whole  islaad  of  Sicily  ia  mouotainoiiB  in  character.  Closely 
nonnected  witb  Italy  by  geological  atracture  aa  veil  as  In  geo- 
graphioal  position,  it  forniB  a  oantlnuaUon  of  the  great  Apennine 
range  which  stretches  across  the  Mediterranean  from  the  tnaln  tmnk 
of  Earope  to  Africa,  a  submerged  prolongation  of  the  range  being 
also  distinctly  traccablo.  The  diatance  between  Cape  Boeo  and 
Cape  Bon  Is  only  75  M.,  and  the  depth  in  the  direct  line  never 
exceed!  IDU  fathoms,  except  in  one  narrow  belt  canning  S.E. 
towarda  the  island  of  PcinieHerin  (248  fathoms),  while  the  Sira«« 
of  PantelUriii,  separating  Sicily  from  Africa,  are  as  a  rule  not  more 
than  50  fathoms  deep.  This  submerged  elevation  la  probably  of 
volcanie  origin.  Pantelleria  and  Llnosa  are  oxtlnet  volcanoes, 
and  the  heights  vhich  at  many  points  approach  the  surface  of  tha 
irater  are  probably  the  nonea  of  aubmarino  volcanoes,  not  yet 
levelled  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  auhmeiged  peak  of  Oro' 
hamf  Shoal,  to  the  8,  of  Sclacca,  not  more  than  21/;  fathonia  from 

>      Ub  aurfai'e,  and  now  covered  with  beaivfiliiV  cniaX*,  TOM\.»*i!f.vni£ws. 

^^^dffinl  «i(bm»rine  volcanic  eruptione,  the  mtiftV  li-rotm*  tA'w'^i"^      I 

^^HMaee  In  ixat .   and  formed  iVie  ei.littniei&\  \*\a\\&-  »^  *-V™Vvn  ot-  J 


Ferdinimdtit.  To  the  N.  of  SiH1y  lioa  »nothcr  voltsnie  tnc 
Rruptioiie  or  nhlell  havo  proditead  the  Lipari  Moods.  The  S.  E> 
portiou  of  tbe  Island  o(  Sicily  ta  of  the  tertiary  forntatlaii,  and  U  ' 
connected  nith  the  MntemporaTieoiU  »nd  Blmllar  fennatioiis  of  Ihfl 
Malla  blinds  by  ■  submarine  table-land.  The  ilrtna]  W,  apal 
of  Sidly  is  formed  by  Mmilimo ,  the  westernmOBt  of  the  Atgadiitn 
lilandi,  nhlcii  lie  in  slisllow  niter,  and  are  geologically  IdontlcaK 
with  tha  actnal  W.  coast  of  -Sicily.  The  Straits  of  Messina,  onlf. 
2  M.  »ide  at  thciir  narrowest  point,  and  at  their  shallowost  part 
[near  the  same  poljit)  51  fathooss  deep,  may  he  rcfCarded  as  a  enb- 
merged  depression  which  was  not  raised  hlph  enough  at  the  tub, 
upheaval  of  tlie  Epurs  of  the  Apennines  to  appear  as  >  deDle  w 
land  Instead  of  a  strait  in  water.  (A.  conTerse  r*se  is  that  of  tt 
dcflle  of  Tiriolo  near  Cantani^aro,  in  Calabria,  which  a  slightly  lei 
powerfnl  upheaval  would  have  also  loft  a  strait.)  The  shallownea 
of  tho  sea  on  the  R.  and  8.W.,  eouplod  with  striking  palseontolo^ed 
proofs,  thus  warrants  the  cdqcIhbIoo  that  Sicily  was  at  a 
paratlvely  recent  geological  period  anlted  with  (he  ronltn 
Africa.  On  the  N.  ttnd  B.,  on  the  contrary,  the  shores  of  the  islanC 
descend  abruptly  into  tho  deepest  parts  of  the  Mediterrailean,  » 
Bottnding  of  no  less  than  '2000  fathoms  having  been  made  vrttUB 
about  30  M.  of  Cape  Pwiiero. 

Koont&lns.     Sicily ,  wlilch  Is  of  a  hilly  or  niountsinou*  c: 
aotec  tbroDghout  its  whole  extent,  may  be  roughly  described  • 
a  table-land  of  a  mean  level  of  2300-2800  ft.,  somewhat  tUtai 
towards  the  N.,  and  higher  at  the  edges  than  In  the  Inteiloi 
loftiest  of  the  non-volcautc  summits  are  towards  tbe  N.,  wtieie  I 
range  of  mountains  runs   from  the  Straits  of  Messina  along  t' 
coast,  forming  a  prolongation   of  the  Apen nine  range  whidi  ti 
versee  the  Italian  peninsula.   The  continuity  of  the  chain  remal 
unbroken  as  far  the  valley  of  Polliil,  a  place  of  historical  IntetMl 
whence  tbe  Hitnern  Scplmtrionalla  (Finme  Orandt)  flows  N.  to  t" 
Tyrrhenian,   and  the  Himeta  Iferidionalig  fFiumc  Salso)  S.   to  I 
African  Sea.     The  W.  part  of  the   range,    vhich    conBista   nQ 
of  detached  groups  of  mountains,  is  the  only  one  wbicb.  has  leoefvii 
a  distinguishing  name  from  the  natives,  who  call  it  the  MadoMe,  £ 
highest  summits  are  the  Pinto  dtlV  ^nlomo  (6480  ft.l,  the  lofthn 
mounUin  in  the  island  after  Mtna,  and  tbe  Hontt  Salvatore,  Dot 
covered  with  snow  during  one  half  of  tbe  year.  Sclentllic  googrqikM 
apply  the  name  of  Nebrridic  MiMHtaini  to  the  Madonle  togethai  wl 
the  mountalDE  to  the  If.  and  N.W.  of  ^tna  [where  the  ffonte  8c 
atuins  a  height  of  6052  ft.),  while  they  distinguish  that  seetton.* 
the  range  which  abnts  on  the  Straits  of  Messina  as  the  Pelorix  CM 
(tbe  Montea  ffeptunli  or  Peloiides  of  the  anclentsl,  culminitingli 
tbe  HinnamaTi  or  AnttimamaTt  (3701  t^,.^  n?M  Wetataa. 
To  tbe  W.  of  the  Important  waWn^itft  ^i^  tlit  ^.-softUM 
I   mounuine  gfill  form  a  chain  oi  lin?Ci  l\iOtte\vo^\ft**  4\^ft.-ae,1  iflM 
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acter,  the  MghoBt  aummits  of  wb.idi  all  lie  near  the  N.  coaat. 
Thus  near  Termini  riacs  tlie  Monte  S,  Catogero  |_4347  ft.),  whUo 
near  Pileimo  are  Monte  Cuecio  (^9441  ft.),  and,  farther  inland, 
the  Buiambra  {6'i'iti  ft.) ,  »  huge  and  almoal  perpendlCDlar  maaa 
of  rort.  Ab  we  proceed  towarda  the  W. ,  however,  eingle  monn- 
tiins  or  iaolated  duatera  bet'Ome  mare  proajinent,  till  the;  end 
Bt  last  In  the  pyramid  ol  Monte  8.  Olullano,  the  ancient  Eryt, 
rising  precipitously  from  the  sea  and  standing  like  a  gigantic  aen- 
tinel  to  guard  the  W.  coatt  of  the  island.  Frtm  this  great  north- 
ern range  ,  ratining  from  £.  to  W. ,  various  minor  chaiiia  branch 
off  towards  the  8.  and  S.  W.  Into  the  heart  of  the  ialaJid,  leiriug 
both  on  the  K.  and  W.  small  littoral  plains  between  them  and 
the  sea.  From  *fonie  Arleiino  [3914  ft.),  to  the  N.W.  of  Leon- 
forte,  diverges  a  range  whli:h  conaerts  the  mounlaine  of  the  N. 
coast  with  the  isolated  group  in  the  S.K.  part  of  the  Island.  More 
to  the  W.,  near  the  centre  of  the  narroweat  part  of  theialand,  rites 
the  conspicuous  Monte  Cammarata  (bill  ft.),  and  still  farther  W. 
Is  a  eonsiderable  maal  culminating  In  the  Monlc  Role  (4711  ft.). 
To  the  8.W.  of  the  latter  are  the  wild  and  rugged  Caltatetotta 
Mil.  (3000  ft.) ,  tlie  latt  spui  of  which  is  the  Monle  S.  Calogero 
neai  Sdacca,  celebrated  for  ita  hot  epiings. 

In  the  8.  £.  corner  of  the  island  is  a  mountainoDS  district  of  a 
very  pecallar  and  intereatin^  geological  character,  united  with  the 
other  mountain -By  stems  only  by  a  narrow  ridge  neat  Caltagirone. 
In  the  heart  of  It  rlseB  the  Monte  Laaro  (3230  ft.),  whence  the 
considerable  rivers  of  this  pert  of  Sldly  descend  In  all  direetione 
through  profound  ravines  and  valleys,  the  sides  of  which  aie 
honeyeomhed  with  caverns.  These  erosions  reveal  to  us  the  fad, 
that,  while  the  surface  of  the  mountain  consists  chloQy  of  tertiary 
shell-l ime atone ,  thia  formation  alternates  lower  down  with  strata 
of  dark  volcanic  loolt.  These  were  most  probably  formed  by  the 
agency  of  aubmaiine  volcanoes  at  a  period  prior  to  the  apbeaval  of 
Ht.  ^tna,  the  scotiie  and  other  materiala  emitted  by  each  eruption 
hiving  been  afterwards  leveUed  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
covered  with  oiariuo  depoalta.  At  last  came  an  eruption  powerful 
enough  to  raise  the  whole  tract  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  Nearly 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  Island,  particularly  the  dlBtiicts  Id  the 
middle,  and  to  the  S.  and  S.W.,  is  aieo  composed  of  the  tertUry 
formation.  To  (his  formation,  represented  mainly  by  marl,  clay, 
and  gypBum ,  belong  entenalve  deposits  of  sulphui  and  rock-salt, 
the  flrat  of  which  contribute  so  materially  to  Sicily'a  wealth  and 
prosperity,  wtille  the  latter  are  as  yet  almoat  untouched.  The  snl- 
phnr-strata  extend  westwards  as  far  as  the  secondary  mountain- 
ranges  near  Salemi  and  Partanna,  and  eastwards  as  ttx  *»  t^«L 
monntaina  of  Judica  and  Ksmmacca.  Whatevei  ^mV  ol  ftia  \a\e^ 
r'lor  of  tbe  ithnd  the  traveller  visits,  lie  is  bmib  Wj  iteraiMia  ^'sw 
a  Balpbar-mine,  or  meet  long  trslnB  ot  vtfcK8*>»»  "*^  miitea  ««iw«i'«>% 


this  'yellow  gold'  of  Sieil;  (o  the  coaat.  The  ricbeat  mines  are  at 
Lereara  {p,  288),  Bltuated  oa  the  walershed  between  the  TyrrliB- 
Qltn  and  African  Beas ,  to  the  N.  of  QlrgenU,  and  neat  Caitimi*- 
KtUa  (p.  22b).  —  The  Tertiary  FocmatloiiB  In  Slc[ly  attain  a  man 
annonted  altitude;  the  huge  rock  on  which  lies  CmtrofiiaiHuml, 
the  historical  £nn<i  [p.  296),  rears  its  head  no  less  than  3270  ft. 
above  the  leTcl  of  the  lea.  —  The  mountains  on  the  S,  coast,  with 
the  ramiflcAtioiia  extending  to  tho  Eryx  and  the  Monte  San  Cijageie 
near  Sciacci,  belonn;  to  the  secondary  fonnations,  and  consist  chieOf 
of  calcareous  limestone.  This  limestone  is  perforated  bynnmerooi 
caiems ,  in  which  the  Iranea  of  huge  pachydeimata,  denizoBa  of 
the  country  before  Its  separation  from  the  African  continent,  and 
various  prehlBtorlc  uiti  qui  ties  are  frequently  found.  —  The  Fe- 
lorlc  range  and  the  mountaina  of  the  N.  coast  from  Messina  to  Capt 
Ct^vi  are  composed  of  crystalline  roaks  of  the  primary  fOrmationi, 
bnt  their  bases  are  overlaid  with  strata  of  leuent  tertiary  deposits, 
so  that  the  oldei  formation  seldom  comes  to  light  on  the  coait 
itself.  The  identity  of  the  geological  atracture  of  this  part  of  tile 
island  with  that  of  Calabria  is  a  proof  of  the  intimate  connection 
between  Sicily  and  the  Italian  peninsula.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Strait  of  Messina  the  preyailing  rock  is  gneiss,  with  which  ue 
associated  small  quantities  of  a  flne-grained  granite,  mica-slate, 
pegmatite,  and  granular  limeatone.  The  famous  rDi:k  of  Sciflla 
fp.2t2),  visible  from  the  Faro  point,  and  the  peninsula  of  JIflfasw 
(p.  309),  are  both  formed  of  flue-grained  granite  and  gneiss.  Tha 
S.  margins  of  the  Peloiic  Mts.  and  of  the  AapromonU  fp.  331) 
consist  of  clay-slate. 

Mt.  ^(nu  (10,635  ft.),  tha  loftiest  mountain  In  Sicily  and  tha 
largest  volcano  in  Europe,  rises  on  the  £.  side  of  the  island,  audit 
completely  detached  from  the  other  mountains  by  the  doepvalleyi 
of  the  Simttn  and  Alcantara.  The  watershed  between  these  river*, 
however,  near  the  Lake  of  Qurrita,  which  is  SDmetimea  qaite  dry, 
atUins  a  considerable  height  (3T92  ft.).  The  district  in  which  thb 
freat  volcano  rises  has  evidently  been  at  one  time  a  bay 
aes,  still  reeognlashle  in  the  plain  of  Catania.  The  mount 
capped  with  snow  throughout  the  year,  except  during  a  few  week* 
in  summer,  while  in  some  of  the  gullies  the  snow  never  melt* 
entirely. 

The  island  contains  no  Plains  of  any  extent.    The  mos 
siderable  Is  the  Piano  di  Catania  fAger  Leonlinas,  Campi  Laeatt^' 
r^nii;,  extending  between  the  rivers  Slmeto  and  Oumalanga.  Tile 
littoral  plains  of  TnTanova  iC/mipi  Gcloi),  Licula,  and  JViluoa,    i 
the  plain  between  Trapimi  anil  Marsala^  and  the  Conca  d'Oro  u    " 
Palermo  mty  also  be  mentioned. 

The  Co^ati  ot  81cily  are  as  ara\estee^&niVtocky,  short reachei  ' 
f,&t  roast  boinjg  found  in  tbe  guMa  ol*;Titti.m»  vni'^eTwimw,  J 
"  '■>  the  S.  of  Trapaiii  only.    A.  fecaUatvl-j  oH.tm'&KiaMi-™-^'* 
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i»  fouud  III  tho  nuraoiouE  nsriow  peiiftiBnIiB  lyiug  in  front  of  It, 
which  have  Lii  comparatWoly  reeont  UmoBonly  «eiiaed  tobetBlBUfls, 
■nd  vhli^h  almost  invariably  form  ^od  harbouis.  Of  tbi«  natoic 
are  the  peniuanUs  of  iSyroGWie,  Auguula,  Troponi,  Mflouo,  and 
Mteaina.  (The  Etrikiagly  plctDcesqae  jVonle  PeUe^ino,  neat  Pa- 
lenuD,  was  also  at  one  time  an  Island  off  the  ooaat.)  To  these  capa- 
oiona  uatucal  hsrboura  falls  to  hs  added  the  artificial  one  of  Pa- 
Urma.  tlie  eomewhat  inadequate  eurcpsaor  of  the  famoiia  andent 
harbour,  which  has  been  gradually  eiltcd  up  durlu);  the  geological 
eleiatiou  of  tho  W,  coast  ot  Sloiiy,  The  same  caOBe  baa  rendered 
the  fine  hailKiiir  of  Trapani  atmOBt  ueelesa.  The  S.  Maet  ie  per- 
fectly destitute  of  natural  harbouxB ,  and  therefore  unapproach- 
able in  Btorniy  weather;  bat  artificial  harbours  have  recently  boon 
eonBtructed  at  great  exponie  at  Porto  EmpedoeU  and  Licala. 

The  KiTBn  of  Sicily  are  very  numerous,  but  nono  of  them 
are  large,  auii  with  a  few  eiceptlona  they  all  dry  up  in  aummer. 
The  distriol  of  primary  formationa  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  island  does 
not  contain  a  single  perennial  water-ronrae ,  but  many  broad  FJu- 
marc,  or  rlvor-bods,  filled  after  heavy  rain  witli  turbulent  sud 
destructive  torrenta,  which  carry  down  large  masses  of  the  easily 
detached  rock,  and  refuse  to  be  confined  within  embankments, 
often  causini;  widespread  devastation.  During  this  ceutnry  espe- 
cially, since  mOBt  of  tho  primeval  foresta  have  been  cut  down,  tho 
disintegratlou  of  the  rocks  on  Che  monntaina  and  the  destruction 
ot  the  orchards  on  their  slopea  and  at  their  base,  caused  by  theao 
torrents,  have  assumed  atarCling  proportione.  The  stony  beds  of 
the  'fluoiare'  are  sometimes  upwards  of  '/:!  ^-  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  even  In  winter  aru  traversed  by  a  mere  thread  ot  water  only. 
The  numerous  stioams  towarda  the  8.E.,  which  Uke  their  rise  in 
the  poroae,  honeycombed  limeatone  hills,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
comparatively  copiona  in  the  lower  part  of- their  eonrBD.  Water 
may  generally  be  found  by  digging  below  the  dry  beds  of  -Hie 
fiamaie  oven  in  suntmer.  The  principal  rivera,  none  of  which  are 
navigable,  are  tlie  Simelo  (which  receives  the  fiumr  Solso,  13U- 
loJna,  aud  Oiimalimga,  and  waters  a  great  part  of  £.  Sicily),  tho 
Mcant'ira,  the  Fiamc  Salao  IHimera  Meridionnlit) ,  the  Piuloni, 
the  Belice,  the  Orelo,  and  the  S,  Lionarda  near  Termini.  [In  tho 
Hap  at  the  end  ot  the  Handbook  Ibo  wster-courees  which  dry  up 
in  summer  are  coloured  brown,  and  those  which  contain  water 
throDgbout  the  whole  year  are  blue.) 

The  splendid  Toreati  with  which  Hioily  was  originally  covered, 

and  which  yielded  the  admirable  ahip-hoilding  timher  mentioned 

M  often  iu  the  days  of  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  domination,  have 

been  dieappearing  rapidly  under  the  axe  of  the  woodman  slvv^ 

1     .IbailSth  cent.,  and  especially  since  the  bei^\nnVvt^ ot  'Cti\«  cAiCha.'ri- 

^^^k.JJtA  aiot.  tba  Monta  Lauro  wr»  BtiW  rtoftvci -wvft.  ^Qtesla  ^^ 

^^^^fad  llr,  and  in  the  loth  cent,  the  Monte  ^e^Ve^'vao, -ao' 
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coniipicuoua  fui  its  bildneai ,  wis  clotbed  vflth  undenrood.  The 
total  urea  of  tbe  forests  iu  Sidly  in  1857  was  eBtimated  »t  170,000 
Burcs  ,  but  this  hu  prubsbly  greatly  decreaBed ,  as  the  forests  of 
jEtilu  then  wveied  125,000  aciee,  whila  the  vhole  pioviace  o' 
CaUniB  now  coDtains  only  60,000  acres  of  wood.  The  only  caa 
siders,l)le  forests  are  those  of  j^tua  and  the  mountains  on  tbe  N 
uoast,  the  flDSBt  of  wtiivh  are  Uie  Caroniun  i'oreal  and  the  BoMO 
lii  fifuam  on  the  Busambra,  wlmre  tbe  Bouiboa  aovereigae  as»d 
tu  huaC  when  they  resided  at  Pslermo.  These  woods  uoasist  of 
oalii,  chestnutR,  elms,  asbea,  eto.,  and  ace  caipeted  with  thick 
greoii  undetwood  lilLe  the  woods  of  Central  Europe,' while  otbeia 
nearer  the  coast  and  in  lower  situations  consist  mainly  of  isolateA 
evergroen  oaks  (Qtiercut  Ilex,  Querctu  Suber,  elu.j.  Pine-fortHts 
are  found  In  the  ^i^tna  region  only.  The  Maediie,  a  bind  of  thlokst 
of  dense,  almost  impeuetrable,  aud  often  thoiliy  bnebes,  5-6  ft. 
liigh,  peculiar  to  the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  growing  oi 
tbe  denuded  sites  of  former  forests,  are  lees  common  in  Sicily  thM 
in  neigbbouriog  lands. 

Fiodnoti  and  CultivatioiL.  The  current  impieBsioD  that  onl^ 
a  small  portion  of  the  aiua  of  Sicily  la  cultivated ,  is  q^alte  bv«' 
roneouB.  la  18i)7  it  w^  estimated  that  about  200,000  acres  onlft. 
were  unproductive,  and  1,600,000  acres  under  pasture,  leaTing^ 
a,500,000  aures,  or  3/«  of  the  whole  area,  under  cultivation.  Slnot' 
that  date ,  moreover,  a  large  pioportiou  ,  probably  abont  one-hil^ 
of  these  unproductive  lands  have  boon  reclaimed,  chiefly  tbrou^ 
(he  partition  oI  large  estates  fulling  into  tbe  hands  of  govenimAid 
on  the  failure  of  heirs.  The  value  of  pasture  in  Sicily  may  tM 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  an  annual  rental  of  Qo,000  tc  hu  ben 
paid  tor  tbe  apparently  barren  Mte.  Pellegrino  near  Palermo. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  haa  made  rapid  strides  witbin  the 
last  few  decades,  especially  since  ItitiO,  and  arboriculture  hu  sf 
late  become  one  of  the  cUef  occupations  of  the  fsimer.  The  greater 
part  of  the  island  is  still  devoted  to  the  productton  of  wheat,  buf 
the  culture  of  fruit-trees,  especially  of  the  CUrl  (the  generic  teim 
for  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons},  is  found  to  bo  Itill  more  lucratiTAp 
and  assumes  ever-Increasing  piopDrtions.  In  theUonca  d'Oro  naar 
Paloriuu  the  yield  of  a  hectare  |.2'/j  acres)  of  lemon-trees  areragaK 
4300  fr.,  and  that  of  a  hectare  of  orange -trees  2000  fr.  per  annum 
Tbe  export  of  these  fruits,  particularly  to  the  L'nited  States,  U 
steadily  increasing,  and  has  now  reached  the  value  of  80,000, 000  ft 
aunually.  They  are  shipped  iu  almost  equal  quantities  iiaoi  V** 
lerino  audMeuiua,  being  cultivated  most  sedulously  on  the  N(. 
coast  from  Fartiuico  to  Messina,  sud  on  tbe  K.  coast  as  far  S.  H 
Cxtaiua.  Tbe  orange  and  lemcn  harvest  lasts  from  Noieuiber  tl 
Maraii,  but  tbe  fruit  does  not  tboiougUj  n^cu  till  January.  Udp* 
tlie  hot  season  the  trees  tequiie  s.  wnim,aw.»i^^i  a^  ■««««- 
"fth  of  the   whole  UUiift  m  ivuii  6.e'.QWAwift«i&" 
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VKtJon  of  trees  of  various  kiDds,  the  products  of  which  are  exported 
to  the  valuu  of  I3&,UU0,0U0  fr.  aunuiUy ,  a  sum  tlist  will  appear 
still  mocD  uonaidetable  when  ll  ia  remembered  that  nlne-tentba 
of  the  iBtiudei'i  ihemselvea  eubsiac  entirely  un  wheaten  bread, 
[rait,  and  flsh.  This  branch  of  agrtcultttre  U  intereating,  not  only 
from  an  ecDuomioal  but  aUo  fiom  a  aocial  and  moral  point  of  view. 
The  constant  attention  whicb  arboriculture  demuidB  renders  it 
imposBiblB  for  the  agricultural  labouietB  to  live  in  crowded  vil- 
Isgea,  often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  daily  work;  au 
that  this  branch  of' agriculture  tends  to  a  more  equal  distribution 
of  the  population,  and  contributes  to  improve  their  moral  con- 
dition. Sicily  at  present  conUius  about  wO  of  these  over-gcown 
viUagei  of  agricultural  labourers,  with  an  average  population  of 
5000  each,  but  the  people  are  nuv  beginning  to  descend  from  their 
lock;  neata  and  settle  amung  the  flslda. 

Another  prevalent  error  with  regard  to  Sicily  is  that  its  fertility 
hai  decreased.  Uain  still  falls  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the 
fruits  of  the  lield  as  plentiful  now  as  of  yore,  in  spite  of  the  poor 
agiinoltural  implements  and  the  vauC  of  manuring.  The  porous 
nature  of  (he  soil  and  the  hilly  character  of  the  ground  greatly  facil- 
itate its  Irrigation,  and  volcanic  agencies  also  tend  iusome  diatricta 
ta  prevent  nndne  exhaustion.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  crops  of 
wheat  in  the  Leontinian  Fields,  the  best  land  in  the  island,  yielded 
a  ten-fold  retnm,  whereas  at  tiie  present  time  the  average  return 
for  the  whole  of  Sicily  is  eleven-fold.  The  total  quantity  of  grain 
produced  at  the  same  period  (at  which,  however,  atalllng-off 
had  begun  to  be  perceptible)  amounted  aniinally  to  about  two- 
thirds  only  of  the  present  crop,  and  arboriculture  had  scarcely  been 
attempted.  Wheal,  Bariq/,  and  iBe<in!,  which  form  almost  the 
only  Drops,  cover  all  the  available  kevel  districts  in  the  island.  As 
the  Sicilian  wheat  is  of  excellent  qualilyand  commands  a  high  price, 
it  is  usuaUy  exported,  while  an  inferior  kind  is  imported  tor  home 
oonanmption;  but  the  already -mentioned  concentration  of  the 
population  in  a  few  large  villagee,  the  peculiarity  of  the  farm- 
tenure,  the  inferiority  of  (he  agricultural  implements,  and  the 
occasional  deficiency  of  hands,  which  is  supplied  lu  many  parts 
by  peasants  from  Calabria,  are  unfavourable  to  the  agricoltaral 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  fields  on  the  N.  and  E.  coasts,  like 
those  In  Sardinia  and  N.  Africa,  are  enclosed  by  Caelui-hedgca 
(OfWntia  Fieui  Indica  and  Optmtia  Amyclaea) ,  whlcli  frequently 
attain  a  considerable  height.  Their  fruit,  the  cactus-flg,  of  a 
sweetish,  somewhat  insipid  taste,  is  much  estoemed  by  the  natives, 
who  in  autumn  use  It  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute  for 
bread.  In  some  places  ,  such  aa  tlie  plain  of  the  Couca  d'Uio  ■&«(« 
Palermo,  there  are  whole  flelda  of  the  BatWil,  ttie 'i'lAi 'AVs^'^o- 
la  very  cons  ideriJiIa.  The  Cotton  culture,  -wtatV  -"a*  it5B«\i  «v- 
tended  daring  the  American  civil  vfar,  iiaa  aioce  tiaen  (itcX"i«.*^-.*" 


tbe  Sioilisn  Mttou  la  rery  infcrlDr  tti  tbo  Amerienu.  SaBiiiiib  (R/itu 
eoriaria ,  the  loaves  of  which  aro  used  lu  Uiitiing  nnd  *b  a  black 
Aye)  and  linseed  are  amaag  the  staple  exportB.  Other  pioduon 
exported,  besides  the  Citri  and  their  eaaentiel  oils,  are  almond*, 
elite  oil,  wine  (Maraala,  Kipoeto,  C&Cania,  Vittorit,  and  Siraaiua), 
natB ,  capera,  platschios,  manna,  iiqnarice,  lentils,  and  nigin*. 
The  chief  animal  products  are  sllli,  hides,  woal,  anultoviei,  ttltuiT- 
Qsh ,  and  cauCharldeB.  Minetsl  products:  aulphu 
marble.  The  island  posacBses  no  mines  of  the  precion 
ooal.  Many  of  the  meiRhants  are  GeimaJia  andSwiag,  who  have  to 
•  great  extent  Ukeu  the  place  of  the  English,  bat  the  SiciUuu 
themselves  aie  doit  begiaoing  to  tarn  their  attention  man 
lonsly  to  coDimerce.  Abont  two-thiids  of  the  manufactiued 
Imported  into  Sicily  ,  as  well  as  Italy,  pass  throngh  the  handa  of 
Swiss  and  German  merchants.  The  statistics  relating  to  the  ex- 
ports and  tmpoits  are  untrustworthy,  hut  it  is  lacertsinBd  thtt 
(he  former  are  far  more  consideTable  than  the  latter.  This  will  be 
still  mere  the  case  as  agriculture  advanees  in  conseqnenoe  of  tke 
partition  of  the  vast  landed  estates  and  theprometion  of  tliepubUB 
safety. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  Sicily,  whieh  may  he  desciilMd  ganm- 
aily  as  of  a  marine  uhsracter,  is  a  moit  delightttil  one,  and  in 
eqiiablonesB  is  second  to  that  of  Madeira  alone.  This  is  espeDlaUj> 
true  of  tbe  climate  of  Paiermo,  which  is  rapidly  coining  into  (avDU  ■ 
as  a  winter  residence  for  invalids.  Calanin  is  somewhat  cdldei  in 
winter,  and  is  moreover  exposed  to  sadden  cbsnges  of  tempeiatiin 
on  account  of  the  proximity  of  Mt.  i£tns.  Mtiiinu  and  " 
are  windy  places. 

lu  Sicily  the  year  consists  of  two  seasons  only,  the  runy 
the  dry.  The  Rainy  Shabos  eottosponds  with  the  winter  of  Oa»- 
tial  Eniope,  and  is  marlted  by  a  fall  of  tempeiatnre.  The  beetia^ 
point,  however,  is  aeldom  reached  ,  except  occasionally  just  Iw- 
fote  dawn ,  and  there  aie  few  winter  days  when  one  cannot  alt 
comfortably  In  the  open  sir  in  a  sheltered  sitnation.  The  laiiqi 
season  is  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetatioB. 
It  is  ushered  in  by  thundeT-atoims  in  September  and  OotoiiM, 
sets  in  steadily  in  November,  generally  relaxes  somewhat  in  Jut- 
uary,  eads  towaiiis  the  close  of  March,  and  is  followed  by  a  few 
violent  thunder-storms  in  April  and  May.  In  Juno,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, but  particularly  in  July,  almoat  no  rain  falla,  but  Uia  beat  is 
tempered  by  the  proximity  of  tlie  aea.  Continuous  rain  is,  boo- 
ever,  rare,  even  In  tlie  wet  season,  and  there  are  seldom  more  thM 
half-a-dozen  days  in  the  year  absolutely  without  sunshine.  Cioent^ 
reniirk  on  Syncass,  that  the  inn  shines  there  every  day  wlthovt 
exception,  is  almost  litcraUy  true.  '^^aV«v<Veftl.caLufaIl  oecntstn 
Oecember.  In  Palermo  it  avciraRcs'Siiiva\ie*^«t  uv!va,ta, q\  v^^iti 
3  in.  fall  iu  December  aud  oiAy  aboftt  ^la^-^^i^i^ 
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the  rolil-fall  U  16  in. ,  with  pnctieillf  none  in  Jane,  July,  and 
Aagaat.  Wheat  is  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  and  reaped 
shortly  sfCei  their  close. 

The  Wnn>B  rise  Tary  ill  accordance  with  tbeae  two  diviaiona  of 
the  year.  From  October  to  March  the  rainy  W.S.W.  wind,  blowing 
from  the  aqnatoiLiil  regions,  prev&ita;  from  May  to  Au^st  the 
preTalent  wind  blows  from  the  N.R.,  rorming  a  ronCinuatioD  of 
the  mde-windi  from  beyond  the  N.  pole;  while  in  April  and 
September  theee  winds  blow  sltem  ately.  Violent  winds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sclroeco,  aro  rare  ,  and  the  barometrical  ehangea 
Aie  on  the  whole  slight.  The  Sciracco  ii  one  of  the  few  drawbaclis 
to  the  rlimate  of  Sicily.  It  visits  Palenao,  where  it  i»  partlottl- 
arly  disagreeable,  sboot  twelve  times  a  year,  and  may  occur  in  any 
month  ,  though  it  !a  most  freq^nent  and  most  violent  In  April  *nd 
the  abort  traneitionary  seKsons  generally.  On  (he  E.  ooast  It  Is 
gsnetally  changed  with  moiitnre.  but  at  Palermo  it  Is  hot  and  dry. 
The  highest  temperatnro  ever  observed  in  the  shade  at  Palermo 
[106"  Pihr.)  was  regiateced  during  the  adiocco.  During  Its  con- 
Unaanoa  the  sliy  is  of  a  dull,  leaden  appearance,  often  with  a  tin  go 
of  red,  oocftsioned  by  the  cotamnB  of  dost  which  the  storm  fie- 
qaently  brings  with  it  from  a  long  distance.  If  rain  fall* ,  these 
line  particles  of  dost  occasion  the  phenomenon  known  as  'blood 
Tain',  which  may  be  easily  collected  on  Che  foliage  of  the  trees. 
Meteorologists  seem  now  for  the  most  part  agreed  that  the  sclroow 
is  one  of  the  hot  periodical  storm -wind  a ,  which  blow  from  the 
Sahara  in  all  directions  (snch  aa  the  Harmattan ,  Khamsin,  etc.). 
Its  effect,  often  leas  felt  at  flrat  by  visitors  from  the  N.  than  by 
the  natives ,  is  to  occasion  a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  laaeitude. 
which  anflt  one  tor  work,  especially  of  a  mental  nature.  The  sci- 
roooo,  however,  often  lasts  for  a  few  hours  only,  and  rsroly  for 
more  than  three  days. 

One  of  the  j^eat  advantages  of  the  climate  of  Sicily,  as  already 
observed,  it  its  equabloneas,  sodde-u  chmgea  of  temperature  being 
rare.  The  heat  at  Palermo  in  summer  is  little  greater  than  at 
Florence,  while  the  winters  are  remarkably  mild.  The  mean  Com- 
peratore  in  Aagnsl,  the  hottest  month,  is  78°  Fahr.,  and  in  Jan- 
nary,  the  coldest  month,  62°,  the  difFerenca  being  26°  only,  while 
the  mean  annual  temperature  la  about  64°.  The  lowest  tempe- 
ntnie  yet  recorded  at  the  observatory  at  Palermo  has  been  36°,  but 
it  1b  known  that  the  mercury  occasionally  doacends  3-4°  below  the 
freedng-polnt  in  the  early  morning  almost  every  winter.  During 
December,  January,  Fehniary,  and  March  the  thermometer  remains 
at  almost  the  same  level,  and  abrupt  changes  are  very  rare,  eape- 
i^allf  at  Palermo,  which  is  shelterod  from  the  N.  wlud  Vl  4vft 
Honte  Pollogrluo.  The  mean  dallv  range  ol  WtovctWiHO  iA^»>- 
lenno />  about  12",  in  winter  lesi,  anionsomoft^lt™*^^^'"^'*"* 
4-S°.    Cataaia  Aas  »  mean  annual  tem^OTiWio  ot  ?&"•,■«- *«-'>^"°^^ 
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it  is  wanner  than  Palermo,  and  in  winter  colder.  The  daily  range 
of  temperature  is  also  somewhat  greater ,  and  a  difference  of  41° 
has  been  noticed  within  24  hoars. 

Mineral  Baths*  most  of  them  snlphnreoos,  and  already  famous 
in  ancient  times,  are  established  at  Scicteea  on  the  Monte  S.  Calo- 
gero  (ThernuB  Selinuntinffi),  at  Termini  (Therms  Himerenses),  at 
Termini  di  Castro  near  Barcellona ,  and  at  AcirecUe  near  Catania. 
The  bath-arrangements  are  yery  defectiye,  those  at  Adreale  and 
the  two  Termini  being  the  best. 

The  Population  of  the  island,  according  to  tKb  census  of 
31st  Dec.  1875,  amounts  to  2,716,672,  or  on  an  ayerage  237  souls 
per  Engl.  sq.  M.  National  schools  haye  been  established  eyery- 
where  under  the  new  regime ,  and  the  towns  now  possess  com- 
mercial (scuoLa  tecniea  and  istituto  tecnieo')  and  grammar  schools, 
but  the  number  of  ^analfabeti'  (persons  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write)  still  amounts  to  four-flfths  of  the  whole  population  (^/inths 
in  1864). 

Distriets.  From  the  Saracen  period  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  the  island  was  divided  into  three  districts :  the 
Vol  (WeUia)  di  Demone,  the  N.E.  portion;  the  Vcd  di  Noto,  the 
S.E.  part;  and  the  Vol  di  Mazzara,  to  the  S.W.  Since  1817  it  has 
been  divided  into  seven  prefectures  :  (1)  Palermo,  vdth  664,359 
inhab.;  (2)  Trapani,  with  248,266;  (3)  <?irjfcnti,  with  304,787; 
(4)  Caltanissetta,  with  242,359;  (5)  Catania,  vdth  517,076;  (6) 
Siracusa,  with  306,775;  (7)  Messina,  vdth  433,050  inhabitants. 

Towns.  The  principal  towns  are  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania, 
Modica,  Trapani,  Termini,  Acireale,  and  Caltagirone.  Of  the  120- 
130  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  which  contain  above  10,000  in- 
hab. upwards  of  one-quarter  belong  to  Sicily.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  owing  to  the  constant  wars  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  predatory  incursions  of  barbarians,  and  the  insecure  state  of 
the  country,  it  was  unsafe  for  the  peasantry  to  live  in  villages,  and 
this  class  has  therefore  mainly  contributed  to  swell  the  population 
of  the  tovnis. 

Measurbs.  Besides  the  official  mktre,  the  following  standards 
are  still  used :  1  canna  =  8  palmi  sst  2.065  metres  s=  2^4  yds. ; 
1  palmo  =■  12  or^e  =  0.258  metre. 
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HisU>riciLl  Notice. 

1.  Political  HUtoi?. 
First  Pbbidi).  Ancording  to  tlis  trsdltlong  ot  aacieot  Oreek 
mariners,  Sicily  wits  once  inhfibltod  by  Cyclopes,  (Hgantes,  Loto- 
phigi,  LasWygoneB,  etc.,  whom  Sicilian  historians  hive  ende«- 
voured  to  claaslfy  iuto  Iron-workera,  ilone-workerB,  fsnneiB,  uid 
gBTdeners.  The  most  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Sicily  ware  s  prohigtorin 
race,  the  only  certain  tiacea  of  whom  are  the  flint  Implemeuts 
round  in  varions  parts  of  the  Island  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  stone 
tDonnmenta.  They  were  folioned  by  the  Sicani,  who  were  believed 
by  some  authorities  to  be  of  Iberian,  by  others  of  Celtic  origin.  It 
Is  more  probable,  bowevar,  that  they  beloTiged  to  an  Italian  race. 
They  dwelt  at  llrst  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Island ,  but  within  the 
period  embraced  In  history  are  found  only  in  the  W.,  between  the 
Tyn-heniaD  Sea  (Hykkura)  and  the  Libyan  Sea.  The  deserted  terri- 
tory of  the  Sicani  to  the  E.  was  taken  possession  of  before  B.C. 
1000  by  the  Siktli,  a  tribe  related  to  the  Latins,  which,  as  some 
nntborltles  believe,  had  already  had  a  warlike  history  and  made 
maritime  raids  upon  Egypt.  They  dwelt  in  tlie  8.E.  comer  of  the 
laltnd.  In  the  middle  of  its  V,.  half,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
SymiEthns,  and  on  the  N.  coast.  Their  principal  lawns  wero^  iS, 
Hybla,  Menai  (Mineo^  Morgantimn,  N.  Ht/bla  (PatemA),  CentuHpe, 
AgyTion(^H,  Filippo  d'Aj^ird).  Ai>onM(A.Hitni),  i4JutitJufn  (E.  Martc), 
■ad  AgntliyTnum  (near  C.  Orlando).  The  PPiienicfinu,  coming  from 
the  E.,  founded  uBmerous  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  the  Elymi, 
sapposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Trojans,  oecnpied  Segeita,  Eryx 
(with  (he  s&nctnary  of  Aphrodite"),  Entella,  and  other  settlements. 
The  Breeki  make  their  appearance  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  735,  when 
the  Ionian  Theocles  of  Chalcis  (or  Athens)  founded  ffaseoi,  at  the 
month  of  the  Cantara.  Dnrlng  the  following  year  Doriang  from 
Oortnth  nuder  Anhiae  founded  Syracuse ;  and  iu  728  Megara  Hy- 
btata.  another  Dorian  colony,  was  settled  hy  Lamis  of  Megara. 
ZtmkU  (afterwards  Messana)  was  peopled  by  lonians,  who  also 
fonnded  l^ontini  and  Cntana  (729).  A  Dorian  character  was 
Impressed  npon  the  S.  coast  by  the  fonndatlou  of  Uela  (Terrauova) 
by  Rhodians  and  CreUns  in  689,  of  Selinut  by  Mei^ra  In  628,  and 
of  Aeragai  (GirsenU)  by  Qela  in  5gl.  The  Dorians  also  made 
theroielveB  masters  of  the  S.E.  comer  of  Sicily  through  the  Syra- 
oOian  colonies  of  AcriK  (661),  Cnimma- (621),  and  Camarinu(589). 
Bimera  (648),  the  only  Oreek  colony  on  the  N.  coast,  was  a  joint 
settlement,  in  which  the  Ionian  element  preponilerated.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  Llparl  Islsuds  in  B.C.  580  marks  the  cIqsc  Qt^Xiib 
spread  of  the  Hellenic  power  In  8idly,  anfl  Ae  \je(^-nw'ro?,  ot  \>w. 
SeiuJflr  r^ar.tfnii.  The  Phfenleians-,  wllij  on  flie  »,-^wiaOii  o^  ■Ob* 
Oreets  bad  retired  ta  Solan  (oT  Soioeia),  Panoi-mu*,  ■.'niM.olufci'^i*"" 


p}ac«d  thomselves  under  tliD  protection  of  Carthage  and  thai 
inipoicd  a  chonk  upou  the  hrttex  progreB*  of  HellentBation.  ~" 
SikeliaOB  In  the  E.  part  of  t!ie  island,  however,  became  almoBt 
entirely  talije«t  to  the  flreeka, 

The  Greek  coloniea ,  sb  the;  grew  in  popnlition ,  soon  began 
[o  loftei  from  internal  diBsensiona  between  the  ditFerent  daaaet  of 
dtlEens.  Thia  led  to  the  formation  of  codea  of  liw,  of  whlcb  thtt 
of  ChOTondia  of  Catana  is  the  moBt  famouB,  and  to  the  eatablislunent 
of  tyrannleH ,  a  form  of  gOTemment  wliinh  attained  its  moat  cbai- 
ai'teriBtiG  development  in  thia  iBland.  The  moat  notorioaa  of  Uia 
unriejit  tynnts  Wit  Phaiwin  of  Acrago),  Ahont 
tyrants  mling  over  moat  of  the  citiea,  of  whom  (itlon  ot  Synena^ 
and  Tlieran  of  Anrsgaa,  nnlted  by  ties  of  family  and  interest, 
the  Greek  sway  from  the  perils  which  threatened  it,  when,  at  Ui» 
time  of  the  2nd  Pergian  War,  the  Greeke  of  the  weBtetn  sea 
attacked  by  the  Cartha^tiiana.  in  480,  bowever,  the  Greek 
wu  victorious  at  the  hattle  of  nimera,  the  Salsmls  ot  Sicily.  Thft 
short  hnt  brilliant  golden  age  of  Hellenie  Stdly  now  began,  snlliMb' 
only  by  the  destmctlon  of  the  Chalddisn  towns  of  the  K.  ooaat  hy. 
Gelon  and  Hiero.  The  greater  nnmber  of  the  tempiea  and  iquednctd 
at  Syramae,  Girgentl.  Sellnunto,  Himera,  ot<'.,  the  mins  of  whleh. 
eictto  anch  admiration  at  the  present  day,  were  eruEted  between  180< 
and  4r;0.  Bat  internal  mnnidpsl  atrugglea,  fometited  by  the  deuMH- 
rratic  parties  of  the  dide ran t  rl ties,  and  the  renewed  antagonism  oi 
the  Doric  and  lonic-Acb^an  elements  paved  the  way  for  ■  okI 
Btntphe,  to  which  the  great  Ath  enian  campaign  against  Syracau) 
413  contilbnted.  Preiionely  to  this  the  Greeks  had  a  tormidiMHf 
.0  aabdne  in  £>iKetiui  of  Netuni(Nato),  who  united  thatoi 
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and  Arragas.  What  the  Sicilians  bad  failed  In  effecting 
attempted  with  more  anccess  by  the  great  power  of  Africa. 
Carthaginians  now  began  their  moat  [ormidable  attscka.  S«ll 
and  ilimera  were  destroyed  by  them  in  409,  Aeragaa  taken  in 
Gela  and  Camarliia  conqnered  and  rendered  tribotary  to  Cut 
in40D,  and  Measana  razed  to  th e  gronnd  in  396.  These  events  vcMI 
instmmeDtal  in  canaing  the  rise  ot  Dionyiiuif  I ,  In  Syraeuae(40^ 
who  extended  and  fortified  the  town,  and  after  a  war  of  TarioN 
snccess  finally  drove  back  the  Carthaginians  In  3H2  to  the  Halycoj 
(Plataiil).  Down  to  his  death  in  3GT  Dionyeins  was  maslra  of  tU 
dealioiea  of  Syracuse,  aad  with  it  of  Sicily  ;  the  greater  part  of  MafW 
Giecia  was  also  subject  10  hi>  sway,  and  be  even  intervened  s^hi 
tlioes  with  effect  in  tie  affairs  of  Greece  itself.  Syracuse  nevenagi 
attained  tosaab  a  pinnacle  of  power.  On  hisdeath  dissension*  &4g 

Dionyims  II,  wHB  lnter\or  to  \iis  WftiM ,  txA  Dion  aUa  U 

only.    Timoleon,  liowe^et,  swctfetieS.itt^'a-'afi 
le  degree  otorflet,  ielttat.*^*\  Wb  C*rt>a').^\\\wx»'«.^ 
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tbe  CriEoissus  (Elllice),  and  sgsln  restricted  their  terri tot;  tg  the 
W.  of  tho  Hslycu*.  But  eveii  his  brilUsiit  eMimple  sviUed  Ullle 
to  Rirest  the  increariiig  degenen<?  of  the  people.  In  317-289 
AgathoeUa  niurped  tho  soverelguty  or  SyrscuBC,  and  In  310  the 
Cuthsglnii.nB  be«iegi>d  the  dty,  although  unsneeeaBfUlly.  The 
biilli&nt  Afrli'ui  oampilgn  of  Agathoclea  was  ulthoot  enduring  re- 
sult. Pyrrhaii  too,  nho  hid  wri^Bted  the  whole  island  as  far  ai  Lily- 
h»nm  from  the  Carthaginians,  soon  qnllted  It  again  for  Itftly  (37tl- 
276),  diiMtlsfled  with  the  pieiBllirig  anairhy  sod  disunion.  In 
274  Biern  II.  usurped  tlie  tyranny  of  fjyracuee.  His  tiege  of  Mes- 
aana,  of  whirh  Campsnlsn  marcenaiies,  or  Mamertines,  had  treacb- 
eroualy  taken  posecsslon.  voinpelled  the  latter  to  sue  for  Koman 
aid.  Tbns  it  was  (h^t  tho  Romnns  obtained  a  footing  In  the  Island, 
and  the  atrnEgle  between  them  and  the  Oarthaglnians ,  who  bad 
supported  HlorOj  now  began.  The  cheqaered  contest  for  the  soTer- 
elgnty  of  SlrilylBEted  rn)m264to  241.  Uiero,  who  In  263  bad 
become  an  ally  of  Rome,  ruled  ore;  a  Email  independent  kin^om 
on  the  £.  coast,  eren  after  the  final  expnlalon  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Aftei  the  death  of  Uiero  II.  his  BncaesBor  Hitronymus  espoused  (bn 
cause  of  Hannibal,  in  consequence  of  which  Syiacnae  was  besieged 
by  MawellBs  in  214-312,  taken,  and  sacked.  In  210,  after  the 
conquest  of  Agrigentum,  the  island  became  the  Srst  Koman  pM- 
Tinee,  and  was  divided  into  two  districts  or  qnr^turte,  Litybaetana 
(with  Ibe  rapltsl  Lilyb^um,  now  M«rsaU)  and  Syracusana. 

Sboomd  Piiiiiod.  At  drst  the  Romans  endeavonred  to  impioTe 
the  agriculture  of  the  Island,  which  had  suftered  serionsl;  during 
the  protracted  wars,  with  a  »lew  to  render  Sicily  a  more  profitable 
pMTinee.  The  system  of  cnUiyatioii  borrowed  from  the  Carthagi- 
nians was  Indeed  sacceesfnlly  employed  in  rendering  Sicily  the 
granary  of  Italy,  but  at  the  same  time  it  proved  the  occasion  of 
th«8erof(«  Wars  (139-131  and  104-101],  wMcb  devastated  Che 
island  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Pnnlc  wars.  Under  the  Roman 
goreraoTs  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Sicily  steadily  declined.  Tho 
iHXarioas  Verrea  in  particular  impoierished  it  greatly  during  his 
term  of  office  in  73  -  71 ,  The  ciyil  war  between  Octavianui  and 
Se*hu  Pompeiuj,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Sicily  (43-36) 
but  wan  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  the  naval  battle  of  Nanlochus  (on 
the  N.  ceast,  near  Mylie),  also  accelerated  its  niia.  ao  Chat  jiuptutui 
was  ebliged  In  a  great  meaenie  to  repeople  the  island  and  re-erect 
Umi  towns.  Little  is  known  of  its  internal  affairs  after  this  date. 
WiUi  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  Sicily  numer- 
otia  traditions  are  current,  and  are  preserved  in  the  different  mar- 
tyrolijgies.  it  is  recorded  (Acta  iiTiii.  12)  that  St.  Paul  landed 
at  Synumse  en  his  journey  to  Rome  and  spent  three  day*  tliec«. 
and  the  evidence  of  monuments  goes  to  fonRmv  'iSia  \ci^i!!l  \*.%esBAa 
or  missionaries  rrom  the  E.,  and  to  retule  Ae\iteT  T(ta\KftA<!.v»  is^ 
B-iine  10  the  cftaLJishment   of  ChrisHanU^   \w  ft\CT\i-     'fti^t»»* 
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would  thus  Bcom  to  h&ve  tskeii  in  imporUnl  part  in  the  spiiud  e( 
the  Chiielisn  religion.  After  tlie  ond  of  the  3rd  cent,  the  new 
religion  rnsde  rapid  progreee,  stid  in  the  reign  of  ConBtantine  it  hlS 
beeome  prMtifally  the  nniTergal  faith,  though  heathens  still  existed 
in  8idly  down  to  the  6ih  rentory.  U  is  now.  howeyer,  the  boasi 
of  the  Sieilians  that  thsir  IbIitiiI  has  never  produced  a  prominent 
heretic,  and  in  1860  the  minlater  of  eccieeisBtical  alTalra  eipresged 
his  ipproTBl  of  the  unity  of  the  Sicilisna  in  msttPrs  of  rellgii 
The  Spanish  inqnieition  found  hot  few  Tir.tiiiiB  here.  The  ^Sicilian 
of  the  present  day  is,  however,  far  from  heing  intolerant,  -while 
the  majority  of  tbe  edncated  cliaees  are  generally  indifferent  witfa 
regard  to  these  qnestions. 

After  another  servile  war  had  devastated  the  conntry  (A.D. 
2591,  Syracuse  began,  in  "iTS,  to  Buffer  from  the  iucnisionB  of  bar- 
barian  hordes,  when  it  wsb  plunilered  by  a  mere  handful  of  w 
dering  FtbuIib.  In  B.C.  27  Sicily  had  hecoma  the  first  of  the 
senatorial  provinces,  according  to  Augustus's  diBtrihutioo  of  th» 
empire,  »nd  then  a  province  of  the  dIoceBe  of  Italy,  acrordlugto  tbi*' 
arrsngemcnt  of  Diocletian  \  but  in  395  it  was  eepan-ted  from  th» 
W,  and  attached  to  the  E,  empire,  whereby  it  eBcaped  the  fate  Ot' 
neither.  In  440  ffeissrieil  besieged  Palermo  and  conquered  Lilyv 
hienm  [Marsala).  Odoar.er  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  aoA 
the  island  afterwards  became  sahject  to  the  Oftrogol\i.  In  b8& 
Bdisarhii  hronght  it  under  tba  away  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  vbO' 
retained  it  till  its  oonqnest  by  the  Arabs.  —  The  Romish  Ghnrek 
had  great  pOBBeSBionB  in  Sicily,  and  Pope  Gregory  I, 
promoter  of  the  cultivation  of  the  iaiand.  Contlona  II,  evOI' 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  E.  empire  to  Syracuse  in  663,  but  bM 
wae  murdered  there  in  66B,  and  the  city  w*s  plnndered  by  thfe 
Arabs  the  following  year. 

Thibd  Phriod.  In  627  the  Sarnceni,  under  Ased-lbn-ForSl,' 
on  the  invitation  of  the  governor  Enphemins,  landed  near  Mazzan,- 
Fonr  years  later  Palermo  fell  iiito  their  hands ,  and  that  city  noK 
became  the  capital,  and  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  island.  Tin 
Saracens,  conquerinft  one  city  after  another,  overran  the  whole  ll' 
Und,  and  In  878  ^yraunBe  wai  talien  by  Ibrahim -ibn- Ahmet, 
AlthoHgh  the  ChriBtians  coulci  now  maintain  themselves  in  thtfi 
N.E.  angle  of  the  island  only,  and  oven  there  were  deprived 
Taorminn  in  902,  and  ttnally  of  lUmetta  in  96^,  yet  the  eatabtisl 
ment  of  a  lasting  pear.e  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  antagonli 
between  their  Araljian  and  Berber  ROnqaerors,  which  coutinokll 
led  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  To  these  evila  were  added  the  ehM»gt_^_ 
of  dynasty.  At  first  the  Aghlabltct  nf  Koimm  ruled.  Then  8tei\i 
beeame  in  independent  emiTate  under  the  Falimilt  Savereiftti  n 
£gypt.    rte  latter  hair  or  the  10t\i*e\i'     --■'---    ---    --- 

"  of  .Sicily  under  the  MoHummu'li 
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and  luiuped  Uia  sapremavy,  were  booh  trBUHpI&uUd  hittLer,  and 
Om  iDiunection  of  sevsial  ritlea  acnelortted  Ibe  downCall  of  tbe 
AmUui  dyuiety.  In  spite  o[  CtieBe  anfsvoursble  ciiemuetuieeA, 
tlie  prosperity  of  the  islaud  liad  durlug  this  period  coiiBidetably 
incieaBed,  iitd  ngticulluia,  industry,  and  uouiinerue  had  progreued 
10  gcsitly  that  the  NDrmtui  conquerors  found  tlie  ielaud  a  nxott 
valaaUe  acqaiiltioii. 

Aliout  Uis  middle  of  tbe  lltb  cent.,  after  an  inefFeotual  st- 
lempt  to  conquer  tbe  islftud  bud  been  mnde  by  Gnorgo  ManiaceB, 
aOreek,  in  1038-41,  Bobert  &nd  Rojier  de  Hauti"iUe,  bods  of 
Tancred  of  Uauteville  in  Normandy,  went  to  Italy  on  the  inv i- 
tMloa  of  tbeir  elder  brothers,  "wbo  hnd  declared  tboiutelveB 
Coaats  of  Apulia.  Robert,  subsequandy  auruajoed  Guiseard,  i.e. 
'the  ijlirewd',  compelled  the  pope  (o  invest  him  wilb  the  Duchy 
of  Apulia,  and  then,  after  Ibu-Tbimua  of  Syiacaee  had  already  in- 
voked bis  aid,  proceeded  from  Mile(o  with  his  brother  Bog-or  to  eon- 
quer  Sicily  in  1061.  The  first  eipeditioii  did  not  Immediately 
pioduoe  tbe  desired  result.  But  ten  years  later  they  retamed,  and 
by  1090  tbe  entire  island  was  subdted.  The  line  of  Bobert  Quia- 
card  having  becorae  extinct  iu  1127,  tbe  »ecoad  son  of  Roger 
(BaggitTo)  united  the  whole  of  the  Norman  couqueatB  under  his 
seentre,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  as  king  at  Palermo  in 
lloO.  During  his  leign  Sicily  prospered,  and  its  fleets  conquered 
the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks,  from  »hom  they  wrested  a  portion  of 
anc&anl  Greece  rRomama}.  He  was  succeeded  by  lus  second  son 
WiUiam  (1154-66),  suriismed  by  the  monkish  and  feudal  ebronl- 
cleia  'lAe  Bad',  who  wai  followed  by  his  son  William  II. ,  'Oit 
Oood"  (d,  1189).  After  tbe  death  of  the  Utter  a  contest  as  to  the 
BBCcea«ion  arose.  'William  II.  had  given  his  aunt  Constance, 
daughter  of  Roger,  to  Henry  VI.,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in 
mfirriage,  and  that  monarch  now  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  The  91- 
dlians,  however,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Tancrcd,  a  na- 
tural son  of  Roger.  On  bis  death  shortly  afterwards  he  was  sac- 
cceded  by  his  aou  WUliatn  III,,  whom  Henry  VI.  had  less  difft- 
oolty  in  subduing  (1 194).  Henry  did  not  long  enjoy  hia  conquest, 
and  died  at  Messina  in  1197.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Emperor 
FredeiJck  II.,  as  Frederick  I.  of  Sicily,  whoso  exertions  in  behalf 
of  Sicily  have  been  so  highly  entoliod  by  posterity.  In  1250-54 
his  second  son  Conrad  occupied  the  throne;  then  Manfred  unttl 
bbe  battle  of  Bensrento  in  1266;  and  iu  126S  Charles  of  Anjou 
cansed  the  last  scion  of  the  Gemtiauic  imperial  house  lo  he  exe- 
outed  (bco  p.  41], 

FotFKTH  FsEiOD.     Charlea  of  /tr^ou  and  Provetue  maintained 
his  wiaemacy  in  Sicily,  with  which  ho  bad  been  invosted  by  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  for  but  a  brief  period.    The  raaasacie  ;A*Ai6  &v»\a.ii. 
V<jjKr*(1282>  waaan  eipiation  ot  the  deaftv  o5  *;.otoi>*i-'«i-.  'A.'^'skw 
(ie/earfed  itself  heroicaUy  Bigaiiist  the  aUacVa  oHl\im\e.i.-,  w^**-^'^'^ 
Smbsxex.    luty  III.    7lb  Edition.  V^ 
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of  Arragon,  son-in-law  of  Manfred ,  became  master  of  tlie  island. 
But  its  decline  dates  from  this  period.  It  was  repeatedly  devastated 
by  the  interminable  wars  with  the  Anjons  of  Naples,  while  the  no- 
bility, such  as  the  Chiaramonte  and  the  Yentimiglia,  attained  to 
such  power  as  to  render  systematic  administration  on  the  part  of 
the  gOYemment  impossible.  In  1410,  when  Sicily  became  an  ap- 
panage of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Spain,  it  still  retained 
its  freedom  of  internal  administration.  But  this  yery  privilege 
proved  prejudicial  to  it,  whilst  its  external  defence  against  the 
barbarians  was  neglected.  Daring  the  second  half  of  the  18th  cent, 
many  medieval  institutions  were  swept  away  by  the  advance  of  ci- 
vilisation ,  and  in  1812  Sicily  was  finally  rescued  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  medieval  feudal  state ,  but  only  to  experience  once 
more  (1815-1860)  the  evils  of  a  despotic  government.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  chronological  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  period  of  six 
centuries  *  *^~* 

a.  1282-1285.   Peter  of  Arragon,  King  of  SicUy. 
1285-1296.   James  the  Just. 
1296-1337.   Frederick  n. 
1337-1342.   Peter  II.,  co-regent  from  1321. 
1342-1355.  Louis. 

1355-1377.   Frederick  III.  the  Simple,  brother  of  Louis. 
1377-1402.   Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  ni.,  married  in 

1485  to  Martin  of  Arragon. 
1402-1409.   Martin  I.  sole  monarch  of  Sicily ,  married  to 

Bianca  of  Castille. 
1409-1410.   Martin  II.,  father  of  Martin  I. 
1410-1412.   Interregnum. 
6.  1412-1416.    Ferdinand   the  Just,    King  of  Arragon   and 

Castille. 
1416-1458.   Alphonso  the  Generous,  King  of  Arragon,  and 

after  1442  King  of  Naples. 
1458-1479.   John  of  Arragon  and  Navarre. 
1479-1515.   Ferdinand  II.  the  Catholic,    after  1505    also 

King  of  Naples. 
1515-1554.   Emp.   Charles  V. ;    1517,    Squarcialupo's   re- 
bellion at  Palermo. 
1554-1598.   Philip  II. 
1598-1621.   PhiUpin. 
1621-1665.   Philip  IV.;     1647,    Revolution   at  Palermo, 

Giuseppe  Alessi. 
1665-1700.   Charles  IL;    1672-1678,    Messina  revi)lt8  in 
favour  of  Louis  XrV.  of  France. 
e,   i  700-i  713.    Philip  V.  of  Bourbon,  after  1713  King  of  Spain. 
d.  1713-1720.    Victor  Ama^euftoi^viQi. 
«?.   i  720-i  734.    Emp.  Charlea  VI.  ol  Qtfcimvwj » 
/*.    1734-1759.    Charles  111.  ot  BwjLT\>Qiii. 
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J759-I806.  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Nsples  and  Sip.ily, 
married  to  Cuolins,  tbe  pnilliRBte  daughter  of 
Maria  ThereiB ,  «as  compelled  in  17BH  to  fly 
from  Niples  (o  Slelly  before  the  French  under 
Championnet,  and  again  in  1806. 

180e-1815.  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Sicily  alone.  Thtongi 
Che  inflaence  ot  Lord  Willism  H.  0.  Benlinak 
the  conaCitation  of  Sicily  1«  oatablished  and  a 
parliament  Bammoned  (18133. 

iaiIi-1825.   Ferdinand  IV.   reigns  as  Ferdinand  I.,   'King 

'  of  the  (WO  Slflillea'.   The  conatilution  enbrert' 

I  ed.  1820,  ReTolntionaCPalermo  and  ttarongbont 

thelalandforthereBloration  of  tbe  oonatitution. 

1825-1830.    Francia  I. 

1830-1859.    Ferdinand  H. ;  1837,  cholers-revolntion !  Jan. 

I  12th,  1848,   re-folution  at  Palermo;   1848-49, 

Sicily  raled  by  a  temporary  government,  par- 

'  Uatnent  at  Palermo;  bomlwrdment  of  Messina. 

1859-1860.    Francia  II. 
Fifth  PbUod  : 

1860-1880.  Sii-ily  united  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  11th 
May.  Garibaldi  lands  at  Maraala;  15th  May, 
battle  of  CalaUflmi ;  37th  May,  captare  of  Pa- 
lermo ;  30thJiily,  Battle  Df.\1flaizo;2lB|[)c- 
tober.  plebiscite,  by  which  Sicily  la  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

2.   Hiatory  of  CiTililatian  Euid  Art. 
I  Almost  every  one  of  the  nnmeroiiB  nations  which  in  the  couree 

of  centuries  liavo  Inhabited  or  governed  8Ic<ly  has  left  behind  it 
some  trace  of  Ita  Individual  capacity  for  art,  modlfled,  liowevor,  to 
some  eitentbythecharacteriaticB  peculiar  to  the  Island,  and  there- 
fore In  most  cases  bearing  a  .Sicilian  stamp.    Cicero  has  obaerred 
tliat  the  Sicilian  Is  never  so  miserable  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  a 
bon-mot,  and  a  similar  remark  might  bo  made  at  the  present  day. 
r       The  Sidltana  of  all  nges  have  displayed  marked,  though  not  bril- 
liant abilities.   Their  wit,  flow  of  conversation,  and  power  of  te- 
paTtee  were  universally  known  to  tbe  ancients.    It  was  not,  there- 
fore,  the  result  of  mere  chance  that  (Ireek  comedy  attained  its 
earliest  development  here ,  and  that  bucolic  poetry  originated  in 
I       Sldly,   where  to  this  day  the  narives  delight  in  rural  Ufa.    Sicily 
has  in  all  ages  produced  admirable   speakers,   although   rather 
sopMsts  and  phraseologtsts  than  groat  orators.    In  the  etitdy  of  the 
history  of  their  island  the  natives  have  ever  manifested  l-ht  ii.taon*.v 
,      leal,  and  for  the  concrete  sciences  nB  fat  as  fee's  we  taawftt^eAi'i."^ 
f     pneHBtl  lite,  laeb  aa  mofihanlcB  and  meillrtiie,  ftiei  -^tuaw*  "^^^ 
t    tldenbie  aptltade.    In   the  mBlinfactnrfi  ot  objerW  ot  i™  ***■«* 
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character  (lu  DppoefttDD  ta  pure  »orki  nf  art),  as  tn  ftTeMtocturo, 
ttae  Bit  of  eti^vtnju.  ibe  coDipoEitlon  of  moulfs,  otc,  the  Sldltsua 
hiTe  froiD  n  ler;  earl;  period  tlistingnUhed  tliemsGlTBB.  It  mutt 
not  be  fotpHteii,  however,  thrt  thofimOTnicsupremacyintrodueod 
a  uew  and  important  element  into  the  natjonal  charietei,  wbiuh 
alwvi  jtself  Id  a  leln  of  aerioiieneBS ,  foreign  Ut  the  dbaiacter  of 
uel^hliDoriag  Tscee,  Biieh  w  Itie  Neapolitans.  The  natlonsl  songs, 
for  example,   ue   strongly   tinctured  with  OrlenUl  melsncholj, 

Tbo  mDmimeBts  of  SlkelUu  culture  of  the  pre-Hellenic  period 
■till  preserved  in  SlcUy,  aithoo^h  far  mare  scanty  llian  the  Greek, 
flietlt  ■  more  mluute  eiaminstUin  than  has  hitherto  fallcD  to  their 
share.  Piehiatorlc  antiqalties  Rwve  recently  heen  Investi^ted  in 
MienI  different  spot*,  sod  tncei  at  the  flint  period  hnve  been 
found  In  cavemB  and  elEowhere.  The  moit  imporlaDt  uottquttie* 
of  s  somewhat  Istor  date  are ;  the  Subierrtmam  Citiei  with  'nhlcll 
the  8.£.  ongle  of  the  Island  is  replete,  the  so-called  Didleri  of 
V«l  d'lspiro,  Paluzolo,  PanteUca,  etc.,  and  the  Foiygonat  Strue- 
tarct  at  Cefalb  and  on  Ht.  Eifx. 

The  i^elapes  of  Selinua ,  mementoes  of  the  most  SRclOut  style, 
form  the  trunaltlan  to  the  Hellenic  Bcniptnre.  Son^e  of  the  most 
magnlflcent  Greet  temples  atill  extant  haTO  been  ereoied  in  Sicily ! 
T«mpJ«  Of' ^IpoUa  at  Seiinus  376ft.  long,  177ft.  broad;  Temple  of 
Zeua  It  OirsattiSmft.  long,  t74ft.  hrosd  (Parthenon  »t  Athent 
aSBft.  by  lOift.;  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympln  933  ft,  by  BTrt-V 
Templ«  of  Apollo  at  PfaigsUa  ld5ft,  by  Toft.  (  Temple  of  DiansM. 
Ephesus  3S8  ft.  by  167  ft.}.  Tbe  Sutned  Temples  at  Glrgentl,  9e- 
gesta,  Selinnnto,  and  Syracuse  o-re  nowhere  surpassed.  The  Theatrtt 
of  Syracuse,  Taormlna,  Segesn,  Tyndarls,  Palazzolo,  and  Catsniii 
have  Indeed  been  modllled  by  ajldltions  during  the  Roman  period, 
but  the  Greek  origin  of  their  foundations  and  arrnn Yemenis  may 
easily  he  rerogniied.  The  fortifications  of  the  Epipalae  of  Syractufl 
are  among  tbe  best  existing  specimens  of  Greek  structures  of  tba 
kind.  In  tbe  province  of  Sculpture  comparatively  few  Creek  wockf 
have  come  down  to  ns.  Amon^  these  msy  bo  mentioned  the 
recent  metopie  of  Selinas  in  tlie  moseum  at  Palermo,  and) 
relics  preserved  at  Syracuse.  Of  Bronsti,  in  the  casting  of  irhlrit 
Perilaoi  of  Agrlgentnm  is  s«id  to  hftve  excelled ,  scarcely  a  sin^ 
specimen  has  survived.  On  the  otlier  hatid  s  copious  coUeclloS 
of  admirable  ancient  Coma  kas  come  down  to  us.  Beautltid 
Viuei  are  likewise  found  in  almost  every  p&rt  of  tbe  island.  TbA 
climax  of  the  piosperity  of  the  i^icillan  Greeks  was  conteia|»> 
rauoDus  with  that  of  tholr  mother-country,  and  not  in  point  of 
architecture  alone.  About  the  year  550,  Steaiphoruiot  Uimers  per> 
fectad  tbeOreek  cborus  by  the  addition  of  the  epode  to  theetntplM 
«iiil  aatletiopbe.  /Esehylu^m^Aii.  Voug \.n  g\dVi ,  whore  he  <£e4 
'"S^.  aiiJ  wflBjnterred  st  Gels,  PVudiir  KniSowlio  *wwiijisi<i^ 
■ "  'piliility  of  Sicily,    aucl  maf,  fl«s  -^ta"!.***  o^  •iie  Awni— ' 
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of  her  loui  at  Olyrapia.  Simonidea  vlilted  Sldly,  uiii  campaeHd 
&ppcopiiate  linei  fur  the  gUl  liedicBlQil  lo  the  godi  by  Gelon  after 
the  biltle  of  Himen  In  itM.  Plionnia,  a.a  officer  of  Oelon  &t  Hyra~ 
cu«e,  wbo  invented  movablD  Boenes,  Epieharmut  in  it^,  Sophron 
Ini&O,  itaA  Xmarelma,  the  eon  of  the  )>st,  distingnished  them- 
(eliea  In  the  rompoaitioii  of  nomadlea.  Nothing  is  more  chHrae- 
daliii  of  the  Sldlisn  eDthasinsm  for  iirt  than  Iho  story  that  the 
SyiocaauiB  onee  sec  at  liberty  eeTeril  Athenian  prisoners,  bevame 
they  knew  how  to  recite  the  verses  of  Euripidea  with  pathoa.  Even 
during  the  period  of  dectino  the  national  poetii^l  bUe  was  Btill 
pi^^minent,  and  gave  birth  (o  a  new  deacilptioQ  of  poetry,  the 
Idyls,  in  which  their  Inventor  Thencritus  of  Syrannse  was  unsur- 
puaed,  and  which  even  in  modern  llmea  have  found  nnmeroBB 
Kdmiten. 

The  SUlllani  have  never  manifested  oiurh  rapnolty  for  phllo- 
wphlcal  reaearoh,  although  not  entirely  without  lute  tor  sindies 
of  this  nature.  Pylhugaraa  found  follawerE  here,  Xennplumoi  of 
Colophon,  the  foander  of  the  Eleacla  gnhoul,  died  in  Syiaouae  at 
an  advanued  age.  A  century  later,  Plato  thrice  vllited  Syracuse. 
Bnl  the  most  Illustrious  Sicilian  thinker  was  Empedoclea  of  Acra- 
gas,  diEtinguished  as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  also  aa  a  praetlaal 
Btateaman,  physician,  architect,  and  orator.  The  namee  of  a  number 
of  eminent  physLclsne  are  rei^ocded  :  P-iuianku,  Atron  (5th  eeut. 
B.C.),  Mentcratta  |,4th  cent.  B.C.),  and  Ctimts  (^but  the  last,  bom 
at  Centurlpn,  la  not  W  bo  vonfounded  with  his  fainuus  nHmesake 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  AnguMue).  DivlnguUhed  hiBtorians 
were :  Aniiaehu:  PMUitva  of  .Syraouse ,  Timaeua  at  Taormina, 
J>jeiHuiraliuB  of  Messana,  and  the  learned  Diodorua  (Situlua)  of 
Agyrtum,  who  wrote  hia  i:elabrated  Blbliotheca  Uistotira  in  tht. 
irign  ^  Augustus.  The  most  briUisnt  of  the  uumeroaa  oraton 
were  Cofox  and  Tiikis,  the  teacher  of  laocratea,  Uoiglas,  and  Lysiu. 
Qtrglai,  the  celebrated  aophlat  and  orator,  was  a  native  of  Leon- 
tinoi,  and  Lyaiaa  wae  the  soo  of  a  Syracusan.  Among  the  mathe- 
matinlana  and  mechanicians 'IrfAiTrwiea  was  the  moatdlstlngaished. 
Mitelaa  of  j^yractiee  was  one  of  the  Urst  who  taught  that  the  e&rlh 
moved  and  the  aun  remained  atallonary. 

The  Ito man- Byzantine  supremacy  gave  the  dealb-blow  to  tlte 
intellectual  progress  of  the  tjlcilians.  'ihe  soldier  who  slew  Archi- 
medes may  be  regarded  aa  symbolical  of  this  epoch.  In  accordanca 
with  the  Itorain  cnston,  however,  numerous  magnlfloent  ampbl- 
Iheatrea,  theatres,  and  aqiiedacti  were  coustruoled  during  this 
period.  The  rapaoity  of  Verrea  and  other  govemora  despoiled  the 
Island  of  countless  treasures  of  art.  'The  Cbrlilians  used  many  of  the 
anment  temples  and  tumba  for  sacred  purposes.  A  single  llyxautine 
r.hnrch  of  smaU  dimensions  near  M«.lvagn&  f^ovt  iemB\n*i  ^tviia.  '6&h 
period.  A  proof  of  the  alijecl  ixindUlon  W  v(li\e\i  ft\t.\\i  Vi.i  ?,vi.-ph.  V. 
lie  circtimannpe  ibai  Jown  to  a  lale  period  ot  tbe  W-vwVto.  ^ws.^"- 
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mBcy  not  \  single  author  of  eminence  nrote,  altliongh  crowds  of 
monks  and  prieHtB  resided  in  the  islsnd.  ThiupAonei  Ceramau  mi 
PctTUi  Siculm ,  tbB  Mstorlsn  of  tbe  Msnidiasiis,  alone  do aervA 
mentloii.   The  nandeitng  San  ffimctn  of  SyracuBP  died  it  TieVBB,- 

Tbe  Arahi  weie  the  Drat  to  infuse  new  life  iato  tlie  Ulsiid, 
They  not  wily  enriched  iho  aMihitectura]  art  with  new  forms  ot 
ctmstruettOD ,  ss  meucioned  helow,  bat  tbey  slso  inangatated  > 
new  ers  in  the  writing  of  history  and  geography,  and  under  King 
Ruggiero  the  first  medisval  geographer  Edriai  completed  his  greU 
work  (Nushst-'il-MaBhtakl.  Amoitg  the  Mohunmedan  Kuldes 
(pootsj  Ibn-Hamdts  was  the  most  distingnished,  Art  deielopad 
itself  to  I  Btill  greater  extent  under  the  Norman  mle,  and  tba 
pI^nl^es  and  great  men  of  that  race  have  perpetuated  their  nsmt 
by  the  erection  of  nomeronH  tathedrals.  The  importfliice  they  si 
tacbed  to  learning  is  proved  by  the  fai:t  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  snmiDOning  tbe  most  learned  men  of  the  Kast  (e.  g.  Petrai 
Bleiensial  to  instmct  theii  young  princes.  Whilst  the  Arabs  de^ 
serve  commendadon  for  tbe  introduction  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
merclal  products  (grain,  cotton,  sumach,  etc.)  which  Ibe  Island 
possesseB,  tbe  Norman  princes  eBtablished  the  manufacture  of  allk; 
and  a  school  for  the  arts  ot  wearing  and  the  coinpositlou  of  inosaia 
was  mainuined  in  the  royal  palace.  The  brilliant  reign  of  Fr€' 
derifk  It,,  bia  legislative  merits,  and  his  i.ealous  promotion  ef 
every  art  and  science  are  well  kjiown.  At  bis  cottrt  at  Palermo  tbe 
Italian  language  developeditself  so  as  to  become  a  written  language, 
and  hie  counsellors,  bis  sons,  and  even  he  himself  made  the  flnt 
sttemptB  at  lullan  poetry.  Of  Frederiek  //.,  Manfred,  £)uflW) 
CtuIIo  of  Alcamo,  Peter  de  Vineis,  Ouido  deiir  Caianne,  Jatopo  dA 
liealati.  etc.,  poems  are  still  preserved  to  ui.  fiat  this  golden  aga 
nss  of  brief  dnration.  Amid  the  vicisBitadas  of  sobsequent  oen- 
tarles  all  intellectual  superiority  became  extinct.  Even  the 
ebroniclers  manifest  distinct  traces  of  this  degeneracy.  WbiM 
well-written  and  Interesting  cbronlules  of  Sicily  were  composed  ill 
the  13th  century  {Hugo  Faleandnt,  Barlholamevi  of  Neomutnr, 
etc.),  those  of  a  later  period  are  often  unreadable.  The  revival  of 
classical  studies,  however,  at  length  roused  literature  from  Its  inert 
condition.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.  Messina  distinguished 
itself  by  its  promotion  of  Greek  studies,  and  Conitmline  Liuearit 
taught  there.  Tbe  fallowing  century  produced  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  ThomaB  FaceUo  of  Sciacca  (d.  1570),  the  originatof 
ot  Sicilian  hislory  and  topography.  His  work  was  completed  fcy 
the  historian  Mauroiyawi  of  Messina. 

The  enlightened  absolutism  of  the  Bourbons  during  the  last 

eeatnry   tended   to   promote   the  progress   of  Bcience  in  SloUf, 

although  tbe  attention  ot  arioVirs  visa  ^imcV^^ft-i  directed  to  •(- 

ehmologicai    research   relating   to  tbo  toaMn-j  o^  ftve  'v«ucB.ii.  'an 

wealthier  of  the  nobility  formefl  coWecUoQ*  ot  a\\&i\4W\^»a6.-wWw 


descriptions  of  them  (_BlecaTi,  Tarrcmiusa,  Atluia,  Judiea,  AiroUi, 
Qaelani,  etc).  TLe  clergy  collected  msteri>lB  for  the  hiBbjry  gt 
Sicily ,  aud  otban  ooniposeil  detailed  monogcapbs  on  the  BnbjecL 
The  'polyhiitor'  Mongiion,  n  wTitet  ut  little  critical  power,  but  of 
great  Impoitance  owing  to  the  imtiriiLg  diligence  with  vhich  be 
amassed  MS.  authorities,  who  had  been  preceded  by  the  eminent 
Anlonino  Amico,  Borea  Pirro,  Ayoatino  Jnveges,  ind  Uiaoaiuti 
BatUsla  Caruso,  died  suddenly  in  1T43,  sC  the  ndvsuced  age  of  60. 
His  desCh  ie  said  to  have  been  occaetoued  by  his  perusal  of  the 
Code^i  DiplomaticuG  of  Giovanni  di  Giovauiii,  in  which  the  mythlokl 
chuacter  of  the  traditions  legscdlug  the  origin  of  Christiiulty  In 
Sicily  was  exposed.  Hi  Giovanni,  Francesco  Teata,  the  brothers 
Qiovanai  Evangetielu  und  Saliatore  dlBlaai,  Vito  Amica  of  Catajiia, 
%ni  Eoaario  Qregorio ,  the  first  writer  of  conatitntiaual  history  in 
Sidly,  form  a  series  of  hlatorians  of  the  last  century  who  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  nation.  The  art  of  poetry  also  revived,  and  found 
ite  moBt  talented  lepresentative  in  Oiovaimi  Mtli  of  Palermo  (d, 
1815].  Ilia  anacreontic  songs  in  the  national  dialect  were  universally 
papidar  even  before  they  appeared  in  a  printed  form.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  sclentiflc  men  of  the  present  century  may  be 
meutionod  Vomenico  Scint,  the  naturalist  atid  historian  of  literat- 
ure, the  aBtronomer  Piaai  (bom,  however,  in  the  Val  Tellina  in  N. 
Italy),  the  brothers  Gemetlaro,  and  the  patriotic  historian  Oiiueppt 
Lafarina,  besides  a  number  of  living  savants  of  nbom  the  Island 
can  at  present  boast. 

Mdsic.  Iu  the  history  of  muelc  Sicily  occupies  a  less  prominent 
position  than  iu  the  other  arts,  but  BcUini  (i.  at  Catania  1802,  d. 
at  Paris  1835)  is  Juetly  admired  f«r  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of 
bis  melodies. 

With  regard  to  ancient  art  in  Sicily ,  and  particularly  the 
snulptarea  of  Selinunto,  seop.  xivliielieij.  We  may  now  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  principal  mediaeval  and  modem  mouumentlDf  stt. 

ABCHrnnTTUBB.  The  niediievsl  architecture  of  iSicily,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  Palermo,  bears  the  Impress  of  the  political  deatt- 
nlsl  of  the  country  in  a  very  striting  degree,  showing  the  change 
from  the  Byiantine  to  the  Arabian  domination,  and  from  the  latter 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  NormauB.  The  stylo  is  accordingly  of  a  very 
mixed  character,  which  strict  connoissears  will  not  fail  to  censnie, 
but  it  possesses  grest  attractions  for  the  lees  seientiflc  lover  of  art. 
The  leading  element  is  the  AnAian.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Arabian  supremacy  the  more  rsflued  cnltare  of  that  race  left  its 
mark  on  the  island,  and  the  Norman  princes  found  it  desirable  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  services  in  the  administration  of  the  coq.'oM^ 
and  particularly  in  the  province  of  art.  T\io  fiXiiNAmi  c>Aijn«, 
boweyer.  was  in  its  turn  considerably  BWiieil  '^"j  ■ft'jT.s.isftivfc  '^'^^ 
Baoiicea,  mil  It  is  (iorefore  not  Burptlsing  fliat  ttve»a  ».?,»-">-'0'  *>-'s^*- 
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be  reflected  in  the  Sidliin  archltcrttire  of  the  12th  centor;.  The 
groDDd-pUn  of  many  of  the  charthes  Dt  FhlenDo  is  traceable  to 
Byrantine  nriginaU,  yU,  a  square  spsre  endosed  by  fourpillm 
and  oofered  with  a  dome.  It  is  micertain  nhether  Ihia  form  ■»»■ 
introdnred  direct  from  Ityzantiurn  afl«r  Ihe  final  triumph  of  Chri»- 
1  tian  cultnre,  or  whether  the  AtiliB  hud  already  employed  it  in  Itre 

I  construction  of  their  numerous  little  orntoriei  (of  which  Ibn  Harn- 

knl,  an  Arabian  traveller  uf  the  lOth  cent.,  says  that  there  irerC 
hnndreds  at  Palermo  alone),  and  handed  it  down  to  their  NormUl 
BUcceasors.  The  latter  alternative,  however,  it  the  more  probaMe. 
Wtiile  the  plan  of  many  charchea,  such  as  Martorana,  8.  Cittoldo, 
and  S.  Antonio  at  Palermo  is  Byiantine,  and  that  of  others,  like 
Afotwwile,  S.  S'glrilo  and  eeveral  abbey-dmrches  at  PaiennO,  an* 
the  cathedral  «t  Cefalii,  iB  Itomanesqne,  the  univerEally  prevalent 
pointed  arch  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and  quite  dietinct  from  (he 
Gothic  form.  The  Arabs  biongfae  it  from  Egypt  and  used  It  in  all 
their  buildinga,  and  they  also  derived  thence  the  custom  of  ailorB-' 
ing  Iheir  flat  ceilings  with  pcndentives,  resembling  stalaetiteB,  and 
tbelr  friexea  with  inscrlptlcina.  While  the  ecdetiastical  archlteotvn 
of  Sicily  waa  thus  unable  to  resiat  the  Arabian  influence,  tbM  ftf 
her  palaces  still  posaeBseB  a  distinctly  Arabian  character,  om-" 
respouding  with  the  Clrienlil  compleiion  of  the  Norman  ronrt.  Of 
Che  nnmeTons  palaces  which  are  said  to  have  encircled  Palermo  in 
the  12th  cent.,  we  now  possess  imperfect  examples  only  in  tha 
I  Ziio  and  Ihe  Cuba  f^and  in  the  relics  of  the  chateaux  of  Mimne^- 

'  nnitn  at  Altarello  dl  Daida  and  Fanara  at  Mare  Dolce),   so  that  U 

requires  a  coruiderable  effort  of  imagination  to  picture  their  vauntM 
magnificence.  Sicily  pOTaeaaea  no  Qolhlc  churches  of  any  note  {3, 
Francesco  and  S.  Agoatino  at  Palermo,  and  the  cathedral  at  Mt»- 
sinaj,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  bow  lenacioasly  her  arcbitecta 
clung  to  Gothic  and  other  mediteval  forms  down  to  a  lata  period  IB 
the  Kensiasanne  epoch.  Uf  the  later  medlieval  secolar  arebilectnu 
we  And  many  pleasing  examples,  especially  at  Palermo, 

SccLFTLKE.  In  the  plastic  art,  in  so  far  as  it  rises  above  > 
merely  decorative  purpoae,  mediieval  Sielly  sltained  little  pro- 
ficiency. The  principal  worka  in  bronze  (the  gates  at  Monrule) 
■re  not  the  work  of  native  masters.  Smlplnring  in  marble  for  de- 
corative purpoaes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extensively  and  suooeBi- 
fuliy  practised  here  at  an  early  period.  The  capitals  and  mvct*! 
shafts  of  columns  in  the  monastery-court  of  Monreale  are  unmf 
.  the  finest  works   of  the  kind  in  Italy.   The  early  Sicilian  W«o4 

I  Carving,   sometimos  adorned  with  arabesques,   which  is  stiU  ttti- 

I  qaenlly  met  with  (as  at  Martoraaa),   ia  of  remarkably  fitw  n«- 

I  catloo.  Aoothei  proof  of  the  great  skill  of  the  Sicilian  artifleen  im 

I  afforded  by  the  Porjihyry  Sarcophagi  o(  ttie  ^oirawi  princt*  uid 
I  German  eiuperora  fn  the  cathedral.  atVaVeimo,  »i\ftM'i*™'a<>«w* 
I      Mari/e  /ncranlationi  anil  Morbtt  .Moauici  ot  l\ie  ^1:**  ta^Awt^.  T*l 


murtl  «)Teiing  of  the  CitpptUa  Patalinit  and  tb^  Martorana,  and 
the  moEak  detorations  df  the  mouanli^ry  court  of  Mnnrenle.  will  l>e3r 
rxlonrshlc  compBrison  with  tho  flnestnorka  of  the  Roman  BcalptWI 
in  marble  and  the  memberi  of  the  CoBmas  ichool.  Moeato  peiHtiHB 
was  also  highly  developed  in  the  12tli  renlury.  The  moBaim  in 
the  Mthedral  at  Cffalii  and  in  the  CnppeHn  PninliTin,  and  those  in 
the  MartoTona  and  at  Mr/areole  ,  which  have  been  preserted  from 
decay  by  repented  leetorattans,  are  not  all  of  nnifcnn  value,  but 
eren  those  which  Bhow  leu  vigenr  of  conRepllon  diapiay  the  bold' 
nese  of  touch  and  flniEh  of  eiemtion  pernliar  to  able  and  ex- 
periented  mastore.  A»  snch  Hrtifleers  cannot  poieibly  have  epmng 
np  under  Arabian  rule  .  we  must  aaanme  that  the  earlier  of  the 
works  to  whirh  we  have  referred  were  enenited  by  Byiantine  artisti 
inrited  to  Siriiy  from  foreign  countries,  and  that  these  maeterB 
(hen  trenlmltled  their  art  to  natiTe  snocessors.  At  a  later  period, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Norman  princes,  Sicilian  art  fell  far  be- 
hind that  of  the  mainland.  Even  during  the  Renaissance  period 
Sicily  made  no  independent  exertion,  her  cultivation  of  art  being 
bnt  a  slow  and  hesitating  adoption  of  that  of  Rome  and  Naplea. 
It  most,  however,  be  borne  in  minil,  that  the  eiiating  snulpturfla 
of  Sicily  are  ag  yet  by  no  means  fully  known.  The  most  famons 
name  tonnected  with  RenalBsante  sculpture  at  Palermo  is  that  of 
Qagini.  For  three  generations  the  Gagini's  were  seulptOTS  in 
nsrble.  AMimio  Qagini,  bom  in  14^50,  is  said  to  have  studied  ths 
art  under  Michael  Angelo  at  Itume,  and  to  him  and  his  sons  sra 
referred  all  tho  finest  works  in  marble  of  the  IBth  cent,  at  Palermo. 
Paihtinq.  The  history  of  litis  art  in  Sicily,  although  it  has 
been  the  object  of  zealous  local  research ,  has  not  yet  l«en  placed 
an  a  Mtilfaclocy  critical  baaiB.  Since  the  14tli  cent.,  however,  the 
island  has  produced  several  painters  of  considerable  eminence. 
To  the  14th  cent,  belonga  Bartnlomeo,  a  native  of  Camidio  in  the 
dominions  of  Genoa,  whose  worlis,  bowevor,  have  been  more  infln- 
eneed  by  the  example  of  the  native  moaaiciats  than  by  that  of  the 
continental  painters,  and  who  posseseea  no  very  marlced  individu- 
ality. In  theirithcent.  HaurisfaedAislonEa  Critceniin,  whose  frescoes 
In  the  Spedale  Grande  enjoyed  great  celebrity  \  but  one  of  these 
has  unfortunately  been  destroyed,  while  of  the  other  slight  vestiges 
only  are  now  extant.  This  circumstance  renders  it  almost  impossible 
to  determine  if  both  these  freseoe*  were  really  from  his  brash,  sb 
the  Last  Judgment,  wliich  was  Gom[iared  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo 
In  the  Siitine  Chapel  at  Rome,  has  alone  been  authenticated  as  his 
work.  The  I'^t.  Cecilia  in  the  cathedral  at  Palermo  (p.  %~>6)  may  be 
assigned  to  him  with  almost  ehiolnte  certainty.  To  Crcseeniio  may 
probably  also  be  ascribed  the  mural  designs  in  a  lateral  chapel  nf 
S.  Maria  di  Oeail,  which  forcibly  reeall  the  TfloieTiVme  roTO-?ia\.feBvi* 
of  the  iStb  cpntary.  His  pupil  5'ummii»o  di  VigUlo.  iw.ft  P\*wo 
ffutolotu  ste  psinters  of  mediocre  rsnV.     'I\ie  mt-4\.  ivitxo^^^*'^^ 
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Sicilian  painter  of  the  15th  cent,  was  Antonello  da  Messina,  but 
the  only  anthentic  works  by  him  now  in  Sicily  are  those  in  the 
university  of  his  native  town  (p.  314).  This  master  must  not 
be  confounded  with  his  less  distinguished  contemporary  AntoneUo 
da  SaLiba,  several  pictures  by  whom  are  still  preserved  at  Palermo. 
Of  the  artists  of  Palermo  in  the  16th  cent,  the  most  famous  was 
Vincensio  Ainimolo,  who  is  also  known  as  Yincenzio  Romano,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Polidoro  Caldara.  Most  of  the 
churches  of  Palermo  boast  of  works  by  this  master,  who  would 
therefore  seem  to  have  been  very  prolific ;  but  as  the  works  attri- 
buted to  him  are  of  very  unequal  merit,  many  of  them  are  probably 
by  a  different  hand,  while  others  are  partly  by  his  pupils.  His 
labours  extended  down  to  the  year  1542.  His  finest  works  are  the 
Ascension  and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Museum,  and 
a  rich  composition  in  a  side-chapel  to  the  left  in  S.  Domenico.  To 
the  17th  cent,  belongs  Pictro  Novelli  (1603-47),  sumamed  *Mon- 
realese',  a  master  of  considerable  originality,  and  a  follower  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  to  which  he  owes  his  vigorous  colouring  and  his 
strongly  individualised  heads.  Besides  his  works  at  Palermo,  there 
is  an  interesting  work  by  this  master  in  the  staircase  at  Monreale 
(St.  Benedict  and  his  successors).  Several  of  his  monkish  figures 
are  among  the  finest  works  produced  by  the  Italian  naturalists.  In 
the  18th  cent.  Palermo  was  an  active  follower  of  the  degraded 
styles  of  the  period  ,  the  proofs  of  which  are  too  numerous  to  re- 
quire special  enumeration. 

25.  Palermo. 

Arrival.  Travellers  are  conveyed  to  the  Dogana  (PI.  H,  7^  1  fr.  for 
each  pers.) ,  where  luggage  is  slightly  examined.  Thence  to  the  town 
about  1  M. ;  cab  with  luggage  IV2  fr.  —  Omnibuses  from  several  of  the 
hotels  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamboats. 

Hotels.   (If  a  stay  of  any  length  is  made,  charges  had  better  be  asked 
beforehand.)  *  Tbinaoria  (PI.  a ;  C,  6),  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Marina,  en- 
tered from  the  Strada  Butera,  proprietor  M.  Ragusa;  visitors  chiefly  Eng- 
lish,  American,   and  German;  B.  facing  the  Marina   on  the  1st,  2nd,   or 
3rd  floor  5,  4th  4,  5th  2V2  fr. ;  sitting-room  6-10  fr.  •,  B.  11/2,  d^jedner  S-S'/a, 
D.  5V2}  served  in  the  traveller'^s  apartment  672  fr. ;  A.  1,  L.  1  fr. ;  H6tel  des 
Palmks  (PI.  b ;  F,  4),  a  d^pendance  of  the  Trinacria,  in  the  Via  Stabile,  with 
beautiful  garden,   nne  view,  and  numerous  sunny   rooms   and  terraces, 
sheltered  from  the  wind  and  suitable  for  invalids  \  charges  somewhat  higher 
than  at  the  Trinacria.  —  *H6tel  de  Fbance  (PI.  c  \  G,  5),  by  the  (Hardino 
(Garibaldi,  Piazza  Marina,  less  frequented  by  foreign  travellers ;  charges  a 
shade  lower  than  at  the  Trinacria,  D.  5,  pens.  10  fr.  —  Outside  the   Porta 
Macqueda,  Piazza  Oliva  72,  'is  the  *Hotel  Oliva  (PL  f,  F  3 ;  kept  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  Trinacria),  pension  8-10  fr.,  recommended  for  moderate  require- 
ments only.  —  Of  the  second  class :  Italia  (PI.  d  \  G,  5),  Piazza  Marina  60, 
near  the  (^iardino  Garibaldi,  B.  2-2V2  fr.,  well  spoken  of;  '^Albeboo  Gem- 
TBALE  (PI.  e  \  D,  3),  with  trattoria,  Gorso  Vitt.  Emanuele  3o5,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  close  to   the  Quattro  Ganti,   R.  2-3,   coffee  1  fr.,  d^j.  lVt-2, 
D.  3Yg-d,  pension  6-10  fr.  \  Eebecchiso  CP\.\i%  ^^1^^  Via  Vitt.  Eman.,  op- 
posite  the  cathedral;  Albkrgo  al  Piiz.\ito  V^\. %\T>,K\n'^'«''^^^^^^Ta  30, 
near  the  Piazza  Domenica.  —  Pension* :  *L.^r^,  N\«b  \Aw<iQ\Tvpk^  Ti«i«:t  VX^a 
Botanical  Garden  (10-12fr.);  *Pek81o«  SxsiaB*,  nVa  ^.  ^^^^>!«aia. 
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Viiiorio  Einanuele  or  Toieda,  populDrly  knonn  as  the  Ouniro,  from 
the  aaniii  i(  bors  oiigiiiaUy;  this  Btreel,  whith  wu  uooBtruuted.  in 
the  llJth  eeut.,  ie  intenected  it  right  uiglea  by  the  Strada  Nae-sa 
nr  Via  Macqutda,  conatracied  in  IBOO.  The  3.  gale  ii  the  Porta 
8.  Anionino,  Ibe  N.  the  Porta  Afocgucdu. 

Tlie  oomincrce  of  the  dty,  which  is  to  s  groitt  extent  id  tike 
lundB  of  fereignera,  ii  little  less  ocnBiderable  than  that  of  MeiaioB. 
Sumach,  sulphur,  oiangee,  and  lemoDB  are  largely  exported. 

Tljc  Durgw  snd  shsllow  bubuur,  called  La  Cuju.  on  tbe  H.  W.  aide 
of  vMch  liu  (he  mica  o r  Fori  Caste lliman.  extended  in  anoknt  and  me dicTsI 
thnH  fHrther  into  the  r^ty,  IneludlnK  Uie  pn»nl  Ruu  HaTina  au<l  rwnh- 

Blft  'PmofBiM-  ('enaralj  harliQut')  and  5u  tepuUlion  as  a  seaport,  mough 
it  Is  now  loacceMlblc    to   large   VEaaaln.     Tba    locieni  luwn  slretcliing 
S;  n,  4|,    wu  bounded  by   tao  bruuks  wbiob 


V.  ud  S.  or  tbe  old  town  lay  tlw  luburtH.  P«nDriDD>  was  originally  ■ 
flkcniciu  petUenuDt,  callid  KadHnwIli  [!),  and,  snli)  lAe  i^nn^ueet  oC  Bi- 
cilr  by  Ifae  Romans,  vta  one  of  the  mDif  impurCant  strongbiildB  of  tbe 

SlofuituB.  On  Ihe  fall  ot  Uw  W.  empire  Ih*  city  fell  ander  tha  (way 
the  B.  enpenn;  in  831  Ihe  Aiabi,  and  in  Vm  (hs  Kormaos  obtalnai 
pOMHion  of  It,  and  here  Ihejr  emirs  and  klnex  reelded.  Aflar  tSflfi  the 
tiwuA  took  puasesalon  of  Palenao,  bnt  were  eipelled  In  1330  (8icllla> 

CftiiamDante,  powarful  feudal  barona.  who  erected  a  npaciuiu  palace  far 
thcBiBlveaalPalenDn,  werelooB(hBrei.lmleK<of  the  place.  SubfeqneDUy 
tba  vJceroya  ot  Sicily,  nutwiltiEttandlng  tbe  looit  rriii<initrani:i>9  ct  UeHlna, 
■elected  (hia  city  as  their  renidenDC  In  ITDO  lln'  PnurlKjn  IVnliDaad  IV., 
OkUa  euulaion  (torn  Niplea,  tank  an  hii  quarturt  in  Ukp  ri.yil  psloce- 
Ahtt  Jm  the  Ykoroys  had  to  contS^d  aKain..l  (!!.■  r.jb,-lUim.-^  of  182(1, 
ISff,  and  1818;  ajid  al  Icnglh  in  1880  the  aubver-lun  of  th.;  cvistlne  iuTero- 
»nt  WH  effacled.  In  Sept.  1866  an  iniurrecliun,  half  Boiirbou  nad  balf 
CejinbUuB,  broke  oat  hero,  aad  to  this  day  the  environ)  are  Infaitsd 
by  brigandi.  From  182T  tu  1S13  not  n  alogle  new  buuae  wan  erected  in 
I^ermu,  hut  (be  town  han  extended  connlderably  alace  1860,  eipee.lally 
•Mrarda  the  S.  Large  sums  of  money,  averaging  1,000,000  fr.  yearly,  have 
been  expeaded  nince  that  date  In  layine  out  ^veouea,  in  paving  the  streets, 
and  in  other  workB  conducing  to  the  beauty  of  the  tonn  and  the  public 
)iwltb. 

Palermo  possosaea  very  few  moiont  architectnral  rcmaina,  bat  thii 
vraat  is  aniply  compaBaaled  fOr  by  Its  intereatlng  medieval  monninoDls 
[Borap.  pp.  2JT-481  and  the  museum.  Ttie  general  archileetural  appeaTaaee 
Of  Ibe  town  was  impresacd  open   it  mainly  during  Ihe  16Ib  and   ITlh 

On  the  S.W.  aide  of  the  t( 
torio  Emanuele ,  lies  th«  spauii 
C,  1J),  where  the  — 

*PalB»(i  Se&le  (Tl,  8T)  rises  on  a  slight  eroinenoe  which 
had  always  been  the  site  of  the  caetle  of  tbe  nity.  The  building 
ia  ef  Satacflni«  origin.  Additions  were  made  by  Robert  QHiseatd, 
KiiiB  Roger,  the  two  Williama,  Frederick  n.,  Mvi  'Wiiv^fei-,  »»*■ 
it  artenrards  underwent  many  alteiatioos,  nQt«\t\vft\MviVp.%  Viwlo 
ie  still  teinina  tmues  of  its  origin  aa  &  lelen.^'ie  e 


The  gite  farthest  to  the  left  leads  into  the  Pai^cb  Ootrni 
whiEh  is  encloBed  byarc&dee.  Ascending  a  staircase  on  the  left, 
and  turning  to  the  right  on  the  fliet  floor,  ire  enter  I' 

"Oappklla  PaLATiNA,  the  Teatlbule  of  whieli,  embelilshed 
with  modem  mossics,  is  borne  by  seven  columns.  b!i  of  theBS, 
being  of  Egyptian  granite.  (The  chapel  is  best  visited  between 
8  and  11a.m.,  fee  Vafi'.)  This  famous  structure,  a  perfect  gem  nf 
mediaeval  architecture,  wbb  hnllC  before  the  year  1 132  by  King  " 
ger  II,  in  the  Norman  style  and  dedicated  to  t^t,  Peter.  It  ( 
sists  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  is  36  yds.  long,  including  the  a; 
and  14  yds.  in  width.  The  Arabian  pointed  arahes  are  bnriM 
by  ten  columns  of  granite  and  oipollino,  16  ft.  in  height.  Th« 
choir  is  approached  by  Ave  steps,  and  over  the  centre  of  the  crort 
rises  a  dome  57  ft.  in  height.  The  walla  are  entirely  Dovered 
with  mosaics  on  a  golden  ground,  executed  in  the  reign  of  Vilf 
Ham  I.,  and  radiant  with  oriental  splendour.  Amid  the  wondron* 
magic  of  the  general  effect  the  comparatively  anintereatlng  det»ilt 
will  attract  leeB  notice. 

The  °lInH«i<!s  ropresuDl  subjects  from  (he  Olil  TeBtamenl 
JiTM  of  Christ,  St.  Pelflr,  ud  Si.  Paul.    In  thn  ctntre  of  th«    .  _^^ 

li  represented  in  the  Bt;le  which  tccdcs  in  all  Norman  moulca,  th<  llDel 
iiMclidui  of  which  is  Bl  Cefalii.  The  dome  ii  perConted  hi  elEhl  sM 
raw  windows,  and  bean  Qre«k  anil  lAtin  inicrintlons.  The  cbaneten  a 
Ihe  eelJing  of  (he  nave  are  Cafle  or  incient  Arabic  (oopip.  p.  "'=■  "  ^ 
mosaic  pavement,  an  niabo  or  readia^-da^k  uq  the  right,  ui 
uaDdelahram,    il'/t  ft.   in  height^   also  dcaerve  inspection.    1 

Leaving  the  chapel,  we  ascend  the  prlnoipal  staircase  on  thsWi 
side  of  the  court  to  the  arcades  of  the  Bouand  floor,  and  enteti 
the  passage  to  the  left,  where  the  Brst  door  on  the  right  h 
the  inscription ,  'B.  Oeeervatorio' .  This  la  the  entraii 
observatory,  which  is  fitted  np  in  the  tower  of  S.  Ninfn  (th 
former  Torre  Pitana),  the  oldest  part  of  the  edifice  (open  to  tl 
public  on  Thursdays,  10-3;  to  travellers  daily>  In  1801  Piu 
here  discovered  Ceres,  the  first  of  the  asteroids. 

We  ascend  two  Uights  of  staps  and  enter  by  a  door,  where  wa  ft 
the  custodian  t'/rl  fr-)-  The  flat  rnof  commanda  a  superb  "FASOBaia 
At  unr  feel  liee  thfl  Pifliii  Viltoria,  above  the  left  angle  of  which  ril 
S.  Rosalia;  in  front  of  the  laller  is  thcPal.  Arclvescovile;  on  the  rtghl 

mand^  onlbe  left  by  tboMonto  PelleEHDO;  to  the  left  in  Ihe  budigTCM_^ 
riae  Ihe  luountalni  of  the  Capo  GaJla^  below  Ihem,  in  the  farognmnd,  i 
the  Porta  NuDvai   to  the  left,  farther  distant,  La  Ziia,  a  cubical  nOtt 

bnildinE  with  numeroos  windows:    farther  to  the  left  in  Ihe  b--^ .J^m 

lisi  the  pointed  Konle  Cnccio,    prolonged  on  the  leH  by  the  U 

reale.  Farther  to  the  left,  at  our  feel,  eilondn  Ihe  Oiardino  Beale,.ikboi 

which  Is  tbc  Plaiia  dell'Indlpcndenia  with  the  obelisks.  In  the  forenvian 

lie  lofty  M.  Oelffone,  lies  S.  Uarib  i\  Beoli-,  more  to  the  left,  K. 
abutttogon  the  «ea;  on  the  proronnlory,  Vi  the  t\it\i\,  ol  *.e  (i 

The   door   at   the   end    nf  tlie  atof  e-TOCniwnf.A  ^nM 
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the  BpartmmiCs  of  the  palace,    the  most  nntkesble  of  vhifti  are 

.  the  so-oalled  Stanza  di  RuggiCTO,  nith  valU  of  mosaic,  and  a 
room  containing  portraits  of  the  Tioaroys  {fee  1  ft."). 

Connected  with  the  Palazzo  Reale  are  the  fortified  dty-gateB. 
To  the  right  ffl.)  iB  the  Porta  f^uo^ra,  tJiiQiiKh  whioh  the  Mon- 
tesle  road  (p.  265)  leada  past  the  (i/s  M.)  Cuba.    (The  flcat  aide- 

j        street  to  the  right,  ontsids  the  gate,   leada  to  the  Zisa,  2/3  H. ; 

I        see  p.  263,)    To  the  left  ia  the  Porta  di  Caitro,  the  road  throngh 

I  which  leads  to  Patco  (p.  128&),  Oatalde  theae  gates  lies  the  Pfceaa 
dtW  Indipendenai,  emhelllahed  with  an  obelisk. 

In  the  cornei  of  the  Piazza  della  Vlttoria ,  neatly  opposite  the 
antianee  to  the  palaon,  riaea  a  MonumtTvl  to  Philip  V.  (PI.  0,  2), 
erected  in  1866  on  the  site  of  one  destroyed  in  18i8, 

A  few  hundred  panee  from  this  point,  not  far  from  the  Porta 
dl  Castro,  is  the  church  of  8.  QioTanni  dSKli  Eiemiti  (PI.  32; 
generally  closed;  entrance  Via  de'  Benedittinl  36,  fee  '/^'^  ^'O- 
Mie  of  the  earliest  axistini;  Norman  churches,  and  atill  presenting 

)  on  almost  entirely  Oriental  aspect.  It  is  canatructsd  in  the  form 
of  a  so-called   Egyptian   cross   (T],    with  three  apses,    a   large 

I  dome,  and  four  aroaller  ones,  and  la  at  present  nndergoing  reslO' 
ration.  Adjoining  the  chnrch,  the  bell  of  which  was  the  flrst  to 
ring  the  alarm  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  are  amall, 
bnt  interesting  Cloisters,  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Piarza  della  Victoria,  opposite  the  palace, 
stands  the  Spedale  Orande  (PI,  93 ;  C,  2),  erected  within  a  year  by 
Count  Mattea  Sclafani  la  1330,  purchased  by  the  city  in  1410  far 
150  onoie  (about  lb  1.  aterl.),  and  now  a  barrack.  Remains  of  the 
old  external  decoration  are  still  visible  on  the  E.  and  S.  walls. 
The  arcades  of  the  second  court  are  decorated  on  the  right  with 
a  large  fresco  of  the  loth  cent,  ascribed  to  Aitlonin  CreitaiiXo,  the 

I  'Triumph  of  Death',  in  a  stylo  resembling  the  Florentine  |p.'24S). 
Keya  at  the  Uunicipio. 

In  1B6!)  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  house  were  dis- 
uoveied  In  the  N.  comer  of  the  piazza,  but  were  afterwards  fllled 
up  again.  Its  mosaic  pavement  has  been  removed  to  the  museum. 
On  the  opposite  side  is  the  ATChit-pasapal  Palace  (PI.  84 ;  D,  2), 
with  its  fajade  adorned  with  statues  towards  the  Pla/ia  del  Duomo, 
dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  16th  century.  BeaTitifu!  Gothto 
window.  The  tower,  connected  with  the  cathedral  by  n  graceful 
aroh,  was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  century,  but  in  its  present 
form  is  modem. 

The  sparions  Piazia  dbl  DtroMo  (I'l.  D,  2)  is  enclosed  by  a 
marble  balustrade,  erected  in  1753  and  adorned  with  sixteen  large 
BUtues  of  saints.    In  the  retitro  rises  a  half-figure  of  S.  Rosalia, 

Btriangnlar  pedeatal,  placed  here  in  1741, 
N  "OBliBdral,   or  church  of  R.  ^Mi^  ^W,  \'^',  ?,«a™S.-- 
Ufl-4oWook),   in  which  r  -    —     .     _.-->.-. 


been  nodcrtaken  in  each  uentuiy  ainaa  ita  fouadation,  wsa  eieotsd 
ill  1  J69-8iJ  by  the  English  ArchbiBhop  Walter  of  the  Mill  [Oiiilteri* 
Oframilio)  on  the  stW  of  >.  moio  sjioient  uhiiccli  whidi  had  been 
ODiiTerted  into  a  masque,  iind  sobseqiiently  beut  reconverteii  ioto 
a  Christisn  )ilace  of  worship.  The  cTj'pt,  port  of  the  S.  ilda, 
uid  the  E.  end  are  the  only  ismaiDing  poitiaos  of  the  origiaal 
structure.  The  6.  portal,  added  in  1451),  ia  an  approsimation  te 
the  Qortberii  Gothic  atyle.  The  W.  Facade,  nith  the  principal  po[~ 
UUad  the  two  towers,  was  etaotad  in  1300-59,  Inl781-'"'  " 
thnrch  wae  di^Ugared  by  the  addition  of  a  dome,  uDnstraoted  by 
Kernsndo  Fugs,  the  Neapolitan,  in  spite  of  the  lemonstianoi 
the  iticilian  aroMtecta.  The  restoration  of  the  iaterioi  wu 
dertaken  by  the  same  aroliiteot,  nho  has  disguised  its  arigiiHl 
character  aud  giron  it  an  eutiraly  moderu  appcuauoe. 

anurif  , 


Id.  119S)i  his  soa.iD-liw  Ueaiy  VI.  (d.  il9T),  and  liii  iHiutrlons 

Frederick  11.  (d.  1250).    The  (areouhagus  o( 

-     -  -  >7fw.r  1  '       - 

T  VI.  ia 
of  FFeduick  11.  i  anuther  nichs.  lo  tba  loft  at  Fredut^i 


II.  (d.  1250).    The  aarcouhagun  ol  Ibe  laX-named  (the  Brat  on 
lUe  left),   bnns  hj  four  lions,  In  ibe  Bnent.    In  a  niehe  10  the  rtgkt  of 


phagqaofWilliBm, 
ht^  thai 


wall  to  tbe  rli^ht  af  tbs  morLua^  chapel  are  recorded  the  prfvil*gi_ 
(u  the  ell;  by  Frederick,  inlaid  In  marble.    In  ITBi  the  ansgpliMl 

aniiferred  kitket  from  a  chapel  contleuouB  bo  tke  cbolr,  and  opevu^- 
uhlng  of  Henry  VI.  and  OoostancB  were  greatly  decor^oaed,  i  '  "  ' 

I  ar  two  aUiei  budlei  were  fanDd,  one  uiknown,  the  alber  prolnldy 
'  feter  11.  uf  Arragon.  The  corpaa  of  the  great  emperor  vat 
icd  In  aumptuouA  robea  with  inacriptiona  In  Arable  i  beaiae  blm  lur 
wn  and  Imperial  apple,  and  bla  Efword.    {These  rpJIce  an  pneeFraA 

HKTlalT,  at  ttae  end  of  the  atale,  and  art  mnil  coDvenientl]- ' 

1  9  and  10  a.m.  Visilon  ftscend   tiie  Btepa  and  apply  to  use  i 


1  eblcDy  hy  Aulaalo  ffoptnf,  tl 
'  '^e  Ohaptt  ef  SI.  MoiaU9, 


the  riebt  of  tbe  bi^-altar.  Here  the  aalnl  r^p 

1300  lbs.  in  weight,  eihibited  only  on  nth  Jsn.    15th  July,  and  4lh  Sept. 

ApcHlles,  are  by  Qafini.  —  The  Cappilla  di  S.  Ignasio  (4tb  to  the  rlgbM 
cantaina  an  altnr-pleee  by  Plcln  ITowUi,  representing  the  Virgin  and  (UQA 
aiored  hy  BS.  IgBBlIug  Loyola  and  FranslH  Xavler,  and  alio  a  St.  C<  "^ 
liManlni!  ID  Ibe  Bmale  Df  tka  aaeala  by  AM.  Omttniiii  (about  ItTB). 


and  early  Cbrialian  i 


Olhmi] 


Id  alio  he  TiilM. 


Prooeading  heaee  by  the  Via  Vittobio  Ekahublb  to  the  N.E., 

towatds  the  sea,  we  paaa  on  the  left  a  building  which  was  fonnetl^ 

tie  aiUffio  NuoBo  (PI.  79;  D,  31  of  the  Jesuits,  but  now  coQUini 

cbe  Xational  Libmry  (open  dallv"!  ao4  the  L^etujn.  We  iieit  Teaok 

on  the  left  the  Paiaao  Gefoci  (^witb  l\ieGM\no¥'iuntt,^.15t'\and 

*Ae  J'u^,   iiigo  (formerly  aeim?»nle),  op^(.vt«  f^*!  »eoa»i.isl-'^'-'- 
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i«  the  small  Piatia  Boiojni  [PI.  C,  3),  ndocned  with  a  statue  of 
Charles  V.  by  LivoUi  da  Tuaa  (1630J.  To  the  W.  BtaTids  the  PaUato 
ViUufratua,  to  the  E.  the  Post  Office  [PI.  88), 

Farther  on  wo  come  to  the  Quattro  Canti  (PI.  C,  D,  3,  i},  or 
Plasta  Viglierui,  a  emiklL  oclagoual  piazxa,  situated  at  the  tntei- 
aection  or  the  Via  Ylttoilo  Enianue]e  and  the  Tin  Maoqueda,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  constracted  by  the  viceroy  Marquis 
de  VilJena  In  1609.  The  four  fa^Ades  looking  towards  the  pUzxa 
are  EmheDiahed  withcolanms  and  ataiuea.  —  In  the  S.  angle  of  the 
piazza  rises  the  richly  decoTated  cburch  of  8.  Oiueeppc  de'  Tealini 
(PI.  35;  C,  3). 

Passing  this  church,  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  Vu  Mac- 
auHU*.,  and  reach  ono  of  the  most  interesting  quarters  of  the  town. 

On  the  left  aide  of  this  etraet  la  the  Piazia  Pretoria  (PI.  C,  4), 
with  a  large  Fountaia  executed  In  the  16th  ueat.  hy  the  Floren- 
tine souiptors  Caniillfani  andVagharino,  and  originaUy  destined  for 
a  villa  of  the  viueroy  Garcia  di  Toledo.  The  Palazzo  dtl  Mutueipio 
(PI.  86)  here  nontains  on  the  ground-floor  Roman  inscriptions  and 
monuments,  and  in  one  of  the  saloons  ou  the  flrst  floor  an  antique 
'Statue  of  the  youthful  Dionyaiia  ,  erroneously  called  Antiuoua. 
Here  also  is  the  former  Palasio  Serradlfaleo. 

Farther  ou,  in  a  small  piazza  on  the  left  side  of  the  Via  Mao- 
queda,  is  the  former  Pcat-Offiet  (see  ahove),  within  the  praoinots 
of  whioh  Is  aitnated  the  deserted  eliurch  of  8.  Calaldo,  an  interest- 
ing epeeimen  of  Bioilian-Norman  architectuie ,  erented  either  by 
Qiorgio  Msjone  of  Bari  (asaasainated  in  1160],  the  powerfai  ad- 
roltai  and  chancellor  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  or  before  1161  by 
Count  Sylveater,  grandson  of  Dalie  Roger  I. 

A.  flight  of  )iteps  in  the  same  piaiza  ascends  to  the  disnaed 
chumh  of  "La  Hartonuia  (Pi.  M ;  shown  daily,  8-4  o'clock ;  cus- 
todian's bell  in  the  comer,  atthebaok  of  the  churth  ;  adm. '/a-l  f'-')- 
It  was  erected  by  Genrgios  Antioebenos,  grnnd-admical  of  Roger  J. 
•Dd  Koger  11.,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  ,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  cent.,  and  from  him  derived  its  original  name  of  8.  I/aria  dtl 
AmmlragUo. 

Tbfl  church  was  uridnally  quadraogular,  wltb  Ihrea  apse»,  aitd  »  doinfl 
horne  bj  four  uilnnms  fn  Uie  Byxanllne  Uyle.  and  was  adorned  loside  and 


...  „...  _ as  of  the  i 

■  in  1433  prenented  with  the  ohm 


d  by   a  aquarfl  ehapcJ ,  ani 
111  Anther  by  thu  removal  o 

iclent  plan.    IhB  moMioa  hr 

J  on  tliE  lielH.  an4  \*^4^  »■ 

inarripHans.  —  lYit  a.-ni 

n-S.raMan  v^Vift.  - 


quake. 

To  tlia  right  in  the  Vit  Mauqueda  is  bituated  the  Vnivottitf 
(^PI.  S9),  with  impottanl  nslural  histoiy  collei^tions,  among  whiidi 
the  flshea  iu  (ho  zoological,  (be  foseil  mamnialia.  in  the  palxoulo- 
logical,  and  the  Una  epeuimeiiB  of  Siviliin  sulphur  and  artlclQS 
tonnd  in  caves  in  the  geological  department  are  the  most  Interest- 
ing. I^The  scientific  traveller  ma;  also  probably  gain  aJmittance' 
to  tha  Marcheae  Monlerointo'i  admirable  ctillection  of  ConchyUai 
Via  Polacchi  27,)  —  In  the  street  adjacent  to  the  uuiverslt;,  oik 
the  right,  we  reach  the  Casa  iVo/'easa  (PL  13;  C,  3J ,  witU  th» 
Jesuits'  Ckarth,  completed  In  1683,  and  overiadeu  with  ornament. 
AiJjoinlng  It  is  the  BiblioUcn  Conaaiale  (PI.  77),  entered  hy  a  Dorie' 
vestibule ,  and  containing  a  most  valimble  colleotion  of  books  and 
MSS.  relative  to  Sicilian  history.  On  the  first  fioor  is  the  'Histo- 
rical Hatl',  open  dally  from  9  to  4. 

About  '/i.tS,  from  the  nelgbbouring  Porta  S.  Anionino  [PI.  B,, 
3,  4)  is  situated  the  railway-station,  in  the  first  side-street  to  tl 
left  of  the  Yia  Oreto  (PI.  A,  4}. 

Tlie  Via  Lincoln,  which  runs  from  the  Porta  S.  Antonino  I 
wards  (he  sea,  passes  the  Porta  Oarlbaldi  (Vl,  B,  4).  by  which  Ga- 
rib^di  entered  the  city  on  27th  May,  18G0,  and  termioatea  near 
the  Flora  on  the  Marina  (see  p.  2641.  —  In  the  Via  Qirlbsiai,, 
on  the  right  aide  when,  approached  from  the  gate  of  that  name, 
stands  the  well-preserved  I'aUiszo  Aivtamicritto,  built  in  1490  \iy 
Matteo  Camevale,  and  ocenpied  during  the  following  century  by 
Charles  V.,  Muloy  Hassan  of  Tunis,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and 
other  historical  celebrities,  —  Not  far  from  the  Porta  Uaribaldi  ia 
the  disused  Tattonit  Lodyt,  th  e  sadly  disfigured  churob  of  whiA 
(La  Muglone;  Fl.  42)  was  founded  in  the  l'2tli  cent,  by  the  ohui- 
celloT  Matteo  AJello  of  Rslerno  ,  and  presented  to  the  Order  by 
Frederieii  II.  The  pelaoe  of  Principe  Fitalia  Scttimo,  near  8.  Anna 

(PI.  3;  C,  4),  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  books  and  A 

relating  to  Sicily,   and  other  objects  of  intereat. 

If  we  follow  the  Via  Vnromo  KiiAijUHi.E  ,  and  crofs 
Quattro  Cantl  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  we  reach  after  1  min. 
a  small  plaiza  on  the  left,  whence  we  proteod  through  a  gate  In- 
scribed 'Domus  Dei  Porta  Coeli''  into  a  passage,  nhich  leads  to  the 
church  of  3.  ..4n(0TlJo  (PI.  ft ;  D,  4),  a  Byinnline  slmoture  of  Afl 
early  part  of  the  13th  century.  Down  to  the  16th  cent,  the 
gate  of  the  old  town  of  Palermo  stood  here. 

Returning  to  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanncle,   we  soon  reach  the  Via 

Clntorina,  a  cross-strett  on  the  ri^ht ,    loading  to  S.  I'rimetteo 

d'Asahi  (PI.  25),   In  the  pUr.J.a  ot  lUil  wame.    This  church  Is  a 

fformsn  stnirture.  of  which  the  faijaae  nnw  stone  ^t^TniiwtV^t.wtWW 

fentnred).     K  contains  remains  o(  tieftcoe*  fe-j  ¥\ewo  ■^w'^""      " 
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which  thit  gver  the  entrance  ia  tbe  heat  preserved.  Farther  on, 
to  the  rigbt,  is  tbe  old  Palwao  Catlaliea,  vith  a  Qne  contt. 

About  3  lain,  walk  larthsr  the  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele  emorgBa  on 
the  Piazza  Mabisa  (PLC,  5^,  one  of  the  inest  in  PslBrnio,  adorued 
with  fDuntains  and  the  pleuore-grovinds  of  the  *(liardino  Gari- 
batdi  with  theii  beautiful  palms..  To  the  left  ia  the  new  gay 
eiQineilt  Finance  Ofjiet.  In  the  S,E.  corner  of  tbe  piutzit  is  situat- 
ed tbe  historically  interesting  Ftilaixo  dei  Tribunali  (Fl.  S8), 
erected  by  Manfred  Chiuamonte  in  1307.  Queen  Bianca  resided 
here  in  1410,  and  at  a  later  petiod,  down  to  1782,  victima  of 
the  Inquisition  were  oonflnod  here.  The  building  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  Dugaaa.  Tbe  wcll-preaerf- 
ed  court  ia  entered  through  the  latter. 

Ia  the  neighbouring  Via  Alloro  are  tbe  monastery  delta  Oan- 
eia  (PI.  28],  the  monks  of  which  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
every  revolution,  iuFluding  that  of  1S60,  and  the  Palatso  Pa- 
UUa,  with  an  interesting  facade  «f  1-ldo,  by  tho  architect  of  the 
Pal.  AiuCamictlata  (p.  2i)9J. 

In  tbe  Via  Vitt.  Emanuelo,  farther  on,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aide-street  on  the  left  leading  to  the  small  harbour  of  Lii  Cula, 
which  has  recently  been  deepoiied  and  sheltered  from  the  E.  wind 
byapler,  la  thesmaUoburchof  S.  JfoTiade([aCijiCTw(P1.47;  D,  ii), 
erected  in  1400  on  tbe  site  of  ark  earlier  edillce.  The  facade,  in 
which  the  ancient  atyle  predominates,  eKbibits  the  unusually 
depressed  form  of  arch  frequently  seen  in  S.  Italy  towards  the 
close  of  the  Bothic  period.  The  Loggia  overlooks  the  harbour 
of  La  Cala,  on  the  oppnaite  aide  of  which  we  observe  the  fort 
of  CiutcUitmnre  talmost  entirely  deatroyed  in  18G0J.  —  ConMii- 
ning  to  follow  the  Via  Vitt.  Emalluele,  we  reach  the  Pia^ka  di 
S.  SniuTo  (PL  C,  6),  with  the  Caniertiatoria  (Foundling  Hospital, 
ete.)  "^  'hat  name,  founded  in  1608.    Nearly  Opposite  is  the  houao 

ffo.  12),  marked  by  an  inscription,  in  which  Goethe  lodged  in 
787.  We  then  paaa  through  the  Porta  Feliet  to  the  Marina  (see 
p.  264). 

The  Unest  of  the  other  ohurcbes  is  S.  Somenico  (PL  22; 
D  ,  4) ,  in  the  piazza  of  that  name,  erected  in  1640,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  12,000  personB.  It  contains  several  gnod  pictures 
by  Pietro  Novelli  and  Vincenin  Ainemolo,  and  the  lombfl  and 
monumenta  of  Moll,  Piazia ,  Novelli ,  Kuggiero  Seltimo,  and  na- 
meroDS  other  eminent  Sicilians.  —  The  Compaffnia  del  S.  S.  Ba- 
tario  behind  3.  Domeuico  (entrance  by  the  ViaBambinai)  contains 
paintings  by  Van  Dyck,  Novetli,  L.  Giordano,  and  others.  Farther 
on ,  to  the  left ,  stands  the  charch  of  8.  Cil<i  (PI.  17 ;  E ,  5) ,  the 
back  of  the  choir  o[  which  is  omhelliahed  with  intcraating  seulp- 
tujes  of  the  early  Renaissance.  Tho  Via  Cita  leada  henw,  to  *«. 
~    ■  ^.  Giorgio  anil  to  tho  Monte  VeHegtino  V*^^  -^.TJSS^. 

tbe  Ports  H.  Giiirgio   aniV  l^\^^^"'o^^al^■^fB^k'«^*""'■^  *" 
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Porta  Colonna  (PI.  E,  4),  beyond  which,  between  the  Via  Cavour 
and  the  Via  Stabile ,  a  new  quarter  has  recently  sprang  np.  The 
EngliBh  Churcli  (p.  252)  is  in  the  Via  Stabile.  Near  it  is  a  marble 
statue  of  Vinccnzio  Florio, 

Not  far  from  the  Porta  Colonna  is  the  suppressed  monastery  dei 
Filippini  aW  Olivella ,  which  now  contains  the  *XnBeo  Nanonale 
of  Palermo  (PI.  82;  E ,  4),  a  collection  chiefly  famous  for  the  me- 
topes of  Selinunto ,  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Greek  plastic  art 
to  which  a  definite  date  can  be  assigned.  The  museum  is  open 
daily ,  10-3  (Sun.  11-2),  except  on  Mondays,  public  holidays,  the 
last  three  days  of  the  Carnival,  and  during  Passion  Week.  Admis- 
sion 1  fr. ;  on  Sundays  gratis.  Small  catalogue  by  Ant,  Salinas, 
Director  of  the  Museum,  in  two  parts,  price  60  and  50  c.  respec- 
tively. The  Museum  is  at  present  undergoing  alterations,  so  that 
the  following  arrangements  are  liable  to  disturbance. 

Gbound  Floob.  We  first  enter  a  small  colonnaded  Court 
(I,  Cortile)  with  ancient  and  medlseyal  inscriptions  on  the  walls, 
of  which  No.  22 ,  in  four  languages ,  is  the  most  interesting.  In 
the  middle  is  a  Triton  (16th  cent.)  from  a  fountain  in  the  royal 
palace.  To  the  left  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  floors ;  see 
p.  261.  —  To  the  right  is  the  Hall  of  St.  George,  with  an  altar  by 
A,  Oagini  (1526)  and  state-coaches  of  the  18th  century.  —  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  two  small  rooms  containing  mo- 
dern sculptures.  —  The  Second  Court  (II,  Cortile),  formerly  the 
cloisters,  contains  ancient  inscriptions ,  sarcophagi ,  cinerary  urns, 
and  architectural  fragments. 

The  Antechambbr  (Vestibolo) ,  which  we  next  enter,  contains 
a  statue  of  an  emperor  from  Tyndaris,  freely  restored,  a  colossal 
statue  of  Jupiter  from  Soluntum  (to  the  left) ,  and  a  statue  of  the 
£mp.  Nerva  (?  on  the  right).  —  We  now  pass  to  the  right  through 
a  small  room  into  the  Sala  db'  Musaici  ,  the  floor  and  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  the  large  stone-mosaics  found  in  the 
Piazza  della  Vittoria  (p.  253)  in  1869.  That  on  the  ground  repre- 
sents various  mythological  subjects,  among  which  the  head  of 
Neptune  is  particularly  fine ;  that  on  the  wall ,  also  intended  for 
a  floor,  represents  Orpheus  charming  the  animals.  —  We  again 
turn  to  the  right ,  and  enter  the  Sala  del  Fauno.  In  the  centre 
is  a  young  *  Satyr,  pouring  out  wine,  from  Torre  del  Greco.  On 
the  right:  3.  Priestess  of  Isis ;  4.  Head  of  Bacchus ;  16.  iEscula- 
pius  from  Girgenti.  On  each  side  of  the  door  leading  into  the 
room  with  the  Metopes,  Roman  statues  from  Tyndaris.  On  the 
pavement  is  a  mosaic  resembling  that  of  Orpheus  (see  above),  ex- 
cavated in  the  Via  Macqueda.  Some  antique  architectural  frag- 
mentB  from  /Selinunto ,  etc. ,  have  been  recently  arranged  in  this 
room. 

The  Princifaij  Saloon  contaiTift  Wvft  tft\fcVii*Xft^  **lll«Xo'^t%  of 
Selinus,  the  mo^t  ancient  specimenft  ot  Oi^e*^  ^cvJX^Vax^>  ^VCto.^^ 


eioeption  of  the  lions  of  Myeene  Ccomp.  Introd.,  p.  xivlil),  They 
belong  to  different  periode.  The  oldeat,  to  the  left  of  the  eiitralifie, 
datiug  from  the  second  half  of  the  7lh  cent.,  still  bear  trares 
of  the  Orientnl   style   from   whitt  Greoli   art  derWea  its  origin. 


1.  Quadrigu  |^ combat  of  Peleus  and  G'^nomsns?};  2.  Perseus  slay- 
ing the  Mednea ;  3.  Hercnies  Melauipygoa  with  the  Cercopea. 
Thele  reliefs  belonged  to  (he  central  temple  fC)  of  the  W.  hill 
of  Selinns  (j.  277J,  and  were  discovered  in  1823.  i.  and  6.  Frag- 
ments of  temple  F  of  the  Neapolil  of  Selinal,  lepresenting,  ai  la 
conjectured,  a  contest  between  the  gods  and  giants,  probably 
coeval  with  those  from  the  temple  of  £gina ,  now  at  Munich.  On 
the  wall  opposite  to  ua,  6-10,  from  the  pronaos  and  pusticum  of 
temple  E ,  and  probably  belonging  to  the  &th  cent. :  *6.  Heracles 
and  Hippolyta;  1.  Zens  and  Hera  on  Mt.  Ida;  "8.  Diana  and 
Actffion;  "9.  Athene  and  the  giant  Pallaa;  10.  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
erroneonsly  ao  called.  These  were  disWTered  byCayallarl  in  1831. 
The  nnde  portions  of  the  female  figures  are  inlaid  in  while  marble. 
The  eaaes  to  the  left  contain  smaller  fragments  from  Selinnnto, 
those  to  the  right  larger  fragments.  Next,  a  sitting  figure  tketween 
two  vinged  lions,  from  Soiuntum  ;  archaic  Minerva;  archaic  Venna. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room :  Greek  inscription  diicovered  at  Seli' 
nanto  in  1S71 ;  sarcopbagns  from  tiirgenti ;  two  Phisnicisu  sarco- 
phagi frOiQ  Cannita,  near  Palermo;  gargoylei 
heads  from  the  Qreeli  temple  at  Himera  (no' 
the  adjoining  three  rooma,  part  of  the  coUectioi 
tures  (Mufco  Caiueeini)  is  exhibited. 

Ve  now  return  to  the  first  small  c 
cue  mentioned  at  p.  260.  —  On  the  flrut  landing,  halfway  up  to 
the  light,  is  a  room  in  which  are  temporarily  placed  the  curiona 
objects  found  at  Qiardini  nearTaormina,  with  their  enigmatical 
inscriptions  (suspected  to  be  a  modetn  forgery). 

FiBBT  Ft.ooh.  We  turn  flrat  to  the  left  and  enter  the  S^tA  »Bi. 
Hsnio  Evo,  opening  oflf  the  N,  corrirtoi,  "sWg^i  wiaWra.*  »i-^'*.'«^ 
mat  of  the  dileiisive  Arabic  trieie  at  l.a  CvAn  tij.lSfc"^,  tM-*'™'* 
In  wood,  weipuna,  lironzes,  works  inWor^,  %\»»?,bs  ^tO'Oi^*'''* 


j  in  the  form  of  lions' 
«  Bonfomello].  —  In 
n  of  Etruscan  scnlp- 

ind  ascend  the  stair- 


■J 


pal-brWo. 


WfwmvK. 


ind  Oermany,   tarraiM)ttBs .  paiitcingg  ,  and  mannscripU  with 
[iLstureB.  —  Adjuliiiiig  is  tbn  Abahun  Ttvox:  in  tlie  middle,  Urge 
btonzH  diahcs  with  nrsbesqacB   and  Arabic  inBcriptioiiB ;   in  thi 
rascB,  white  painted  vcsacla.  —  The  nojLt  twft  rooms  cfliitain  noth- 
ing of  importance  (oW  viowi  of  Palermo,  etc.). 


^^ 


The  S.  CoBBiuoB  {Corri'litjo  ill  Mcstogiomo)  ronlaiiiB  anoient 
TaBCS:  65(S.  Finding;  of  Triptolemua;  655.  Battle  of  the  Centaan; 
1028.  Banrhna  and  Ariadne ;  653,  Bacchantei ;  1631.  Mercnif  and 
Bacchni.  The  flnest  vases,  BOme  of  them  from  A)trigentuni,  aro 
anan^d  In  the  mi()<)Ie  of  the  vocTidor.  The  caMet  oontain  nnmennB 
vaees  from  Selinunto.  —  To  the  rigbt,  at  the  ond  of  the  corddor, 
ii  the  EtooM  oi-  thd  BEONxaxt  in  the  middle  the  famon*  Run 
flom  ancient  SyracuBe,  preBerved  down  to  1848  at  the  royal  ptloea, 
with  a  fellow  which  has  alnce  dlB*ppeared;  to  the  rii^hl,  Hercnles 
overcoming  the  slag,  from  Tone  del  Greco ;   on  the  walla,  meW 

We  now  Tetuni  through  the  3.  Corridor  to  the  W.  CouBmoit 
fCurridojo  di  Ponetttc),  whith  contains  Ktrnacan  vasei  found  at 
ChinBl  (MUKO  Cmuccini).  —  Adjoining  thie  corridor 
CttAFiti.,  with  eculoBiaatical  Tese-els  and  vestmenti 
of  8.  Cita. 

The  N.  CoBHlDOB  (Corridoja  di  Tramontana) 
filled  with  small  bronzes,  rIbSiB  vessels,  terraci 
implements  of  the  dint  and  bron;!e  periods ,  e 
Painted  (IgnreB  found  in  a  lomh  at  .Solqntnoi, 
of  Tanagra;  67.  Small  glass  vesBeli,  chiefly  from  Soluntuin 
68.  'Tessera  llospitalia'  of  bone ,  from  Lilybsnin ;  69.  Bioniea ; 
74,  el  teq.,  Catapult  projectiles  of  stone,  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  L.  Piso,  the  Roman  commander  In  the  Servile  War;  79-8!!, 
Etruscan  bronzes  from  the  Gssuccini  colloclloQ ;  B3.  Prchiitoiic 
antiquities. 

The  IsBt  room  of  tho  N.  corridor  and  the  E.  Cdbudob  (Cerrl- 
dl  Ltvante)  contain  Etnmcan  cinerary  unia  in  stone  and 
Otta,  —   III  the  Cabinet  «e  Cuins  are  admirable  speuimena 


from  the  chapel 

italni  cabiueta 

IS,  prehistoriv. 
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of  fine  old  Sicilian  coins,  excellently  arranged.  —  We  now  ascend 
to  the  — 

Sbcond  Floor,  which  contains  the  Picture  Gallbry,  a  col- 
lection of  no  great  importance ,  but  useful  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
view it  aflPords  of  the  Sicilian  school  of  painting  (p.  249).  It  also 
possesses  a  small  early  Flemish  picture  of  great  value. 

Those  in  the  Corridors,  being  of  inferior  value,  need  not  de- 
tain us  long.  At  the  end  of  the  1st  (N.)  Corridor  is  the  Gdbineito 
Oallo ,  a  collection  of  unimportant  works  of  Sicilian  and  other 
painters.  —  The  corridors  on  the  right  and  the  saloons  contain  the 
principal  collection  of  the  works  of  native  masters :  Camulio,  Ma- 
donna, with  mosaic  frame ;  numerous  unknown  altar-pieces  of  the 
14th  and  15th  cent.,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna. It  is  curious  to  observe  how  long  the  Gothic  style  of  framing 
these  altar-pieces  prevailed.  In  the  last  corridor.  No.  554,  is  the 
latest ,  and  also  best ,  of  the  whole  series ,  bearing  the  date  1492. 
Then,  85.  Antonio  Crescenzio,  Madonna  enthroned,  and  surrounded 
by  six  saints  and  the  donor. 

The  First  Room,  the  Sala  dell'  Ainemolo,  principally  contains 
pictures  by  that  master:  91.  Scourging  of  Christ,  with  the  in- 
scription, 'expensis  nationis  Lombardorum,  1542';  88-93.  Six 
small  scenes  from  the  youth  of  Christ ,  the  finest  of  which  is  the 
last,  a  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  97.  Curious  representation  of 
the  Madonna  as  the  deliverer  of  souls  from  purgatory ;  169.  St. 
Conrad,  with  predellas;  *102.  Descent  from  the  Cross,  sombre  but 
harmonious  in  colouring,  tender  in  sentiment,  and  admirably  exe- 
cuted ,  Ain^molo's  master-piece.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
inscribed  ^Scuola  Messinese'  is  probably  of  German  origin.  103. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas ,  victorious  over  the  heretic  Averrhoes ,  and 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  congregation,  by  Antonella  da  Saliba, 

The  Second  Room  ,  the  Sala  del  Novelli ,  is  chiefly  hung  with 
works  of  that  painter,  the  last  great  Sicilian  master,  of  whose  style 
they  afford  a  good  illustration :  120.  Portrait  of  himself;  110.  Ma- 
donna enthroned ,  with  saints;  112.  Communion  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene; 113.  SS.  Anna  and  Mary;  114.  Delivery  of  Peter  from 
prison.  194-196.  Remains  of  a  fresco  by  NoveDi  from  the  Spedale 
Grande ;  195.  Coloured  sketch  of  the  same.  Among  Novelli's  fa- 
vourite and  frequently  recurring  types  are  remarkably  tall  and 
almost  exaggerated  forms,  especially  in  the  case  of  female  figures, 
but  in  his  delineation  of  characters  advanced  in  life  he  rivals  the 
best  masters  of  the  Neapolitan  school. 

The  gem  of  the  collection,  a  work  of  the  highest  merit,  is  pre- 
served under  glass  in  the  Gabinbtto  Malyaona  ,  adjoining  the 
Sala  d'Ain^molo  :  59.  A  small  **Altar-piece  with  wings ,  or  trip- 
tych, of  the  School  of  Van  Eyck. 

This  picture  would  not  be  unworthy  of  John  van  Eyck  himself,  but 
the  clear  colouring  and  the  miniature-like  execution  point  to  some  later 
master  (perhaps  Memling  or  Gerhard  David).   Whan  ttie  shutters  are  (il(\&<wl 


1  scBas   B  Xadonnii  Id  ■  red  ^ub<^   enthroned  on  m  broad  Oa 
itall,  Hitb  her  aiiwine  liiir  covered  with  a  wlille  olotli.  In  ber 

nenH,  bannlihil  ml  life-like  BgutM.  On  Ibe  left  wing  ii 


igBt.IlDroUiu,llie(oiiaer  balding    , 
'Vide.    The  cleHcBle  eiecnlinn  of''tlia  Iriijiati  od  11 
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dnpery  o[  the  female  BgDrea  and  tbe  plsksine  landsupe  In  the  buskgronl 

very  lineal  works  of  Ibe  early  FlemlBb  scbool.    II  funnerly  belonged  _ 
tbe  Prinripe  dl  Mnlvngnt,  nod  was  preaenled   to  tbe  iniueam  u  >  'Dfl^ 

rar-.    The  brown  case,  coverodwlth  ■-' '     '-       '      ■" - 

naments,  is  probably  nneval  wiLb  tb< 

Thil  cabinet  also  uiDt&inE  :  GO.  Oarofoio,  MadoDna;  6.  Cor, 
reggio,  Head  o(  Christ  (a  aketci] ;  35.  Vofi  I>yck,  Family  of  Rabann, 

Near  tbo  Porta  Mafgueda  (PI.  E,  3,  i\  at  tbe  N.  end  of  tha, 
Via  Macqueda,  (be  new  Teatro  Muaaimo  or  Villorio  Emanuele,  Ik 
being  erected  by  tba  oity  on  the  site  of  tbe  suppreesed  monasteriwi 
of  Stimate  and  8.  Giuiiana. 

About  '/4  M.  from  the  Porta  Manqnedn  eiteTi(l»  the  PuzzA. 
ItuooiBHo  Sbttimo  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  whifih  Ib  embeliiBhed  with  », 
garden.  Statues  of  two  SinilisTi  patriots  have  renently  been  erected  ' 
bere  :  on  tbe  rigbt  that  of  Ru^giera  Settimo  (d.  1862,  honorary  pra^  ' 
eident  of  tbe  Italian  eenate);  on  tbe  left  (bat  of  Carlo  CoUontL  '. 
PrlTieipt  di  Caittlntiovo ,  who  vaa  minister  In  1812,  during  tfaa 
brief  parliamentary  gayemment  of  Sicily  under  King  Ferdinand' 
■whlcb  was  inaugurated  by  the  intervention  of  England. 
«tde  of  the  piazza  stands  the  Polittama  Theatre.  —  About  '/j  H.-  j 
farther  is  the  OlBzdinD  IiiKleae(P].  I,  4],  with  pleasant  gronnda^ 
and  adorned  with  busts  of  Garibaldi,  Hiiio,  and  others. 

Of  Mhlilsval  AnoHiTBCTURB  of  the  later  period  Palermo  piw- 
BBBses  many  interesting  essmplafi  in  secular  buildings  scattered  i 
throughout  the  city.  Besides  tbe  Cbiaramonte  (p.  259),  Sclahni 
(p.  2B5),  and  Patella  (p.  2591  palanes,  and  the  Gothic  window  o(i 
the  archiepiscopal  palace  (p.  256},  the  connoieseur  should  examlna 
the  remains  of  a  palane  near  S.  Antonio  in  (he  Via  delle  Ver- 
gini  (PI.  D,  i) ,  tliose  in  the  Via  del  Protonotaro,  the  lower  ad- 
joining the  palace  of  the  Duea  di  Pieiratagiiata  (Via  Bandiera,  Pti, 
D,  4),  the  Palaao  Bajfadale  {Pi.  C,  3),  the  tower  in  the  palaoi  * 
Gonie  federieo  near  the  Benfralem  (PI.  C,  3),  etc. 

A  beautiful  walk  is  afforded  by  the  'Hu^i.,  a  quay  eitendinl 
from  tbe  Porta  Feliue  along  tbe  coast  towards  the  S.,  formerly  call'' 
ed  the  Foro  Bofbonlco,  and  now  tbo  Fom  Itnlieo  (PI.  C,  J"  '  "' 
pfluimallding  admirable  views  towards  the  H.  ns  far  as  the 
tory  of  Monte  (.'.atalfano  (to  the  right  of  which  Mt.  jEtna  is  vialbl* 
fn  clear  weather),  and,  to  the  N.,  of  the  picturesque  Mouta  Pell6-f 
Srino.    Tfte  palsce  at  tbe  PoTlfi  dc' tiVci  (PI,  B,  6J,  formerly  ci  "   " 
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Pakuzo  Forcella  and  now  the  property  of  the  Principe  di  Baucina, 
contains  handsome  saloons  in  the  taste  of  different  centuries. 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  Marina  lies  the  *  Flora,  or  Villa  Qiulia 
(PI.  B,  A,  6),  which  is  entered  from  the  Via  Lincoln  (p.  258),  a 
street  leading  towards  the  W.  to  the  Porta  S.  Antonino.  This  public 
garden ,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy ,  first  laid  out  in  1777, 
has  recently  been  considerably  extended  and  improved.  The  air 
here  in  spring  is  laden  with  the  delicious  and  aromatic  perfumes  of 
oranges,  citrons,  Erythrina  corallodendrou,  Cercls  siliquastrum,  and 
other  blossoming  trees  and  shrubs.  In  summer  and  autumn  the 
fashionable  citizens  of  Palermo  congregate  here  to  listen  to  a  band 
of  music. 

Adjoining  the  Flora  is  the  Botanic  Garden  (PI.  A,  B,  5 ;  also 
entered  from  the  Via  Lincoln),  which  deserves  a  visit  both  from 
the  scientific  traveller  and  the  amateur. 

The  beautiful  avenue  of  Date-Fulms  and  Cycas  Revoluta  will  attract 
tbe  attention  of  every  visitor.  Near  the  entrance  are  two  Australian 
Coeo-treeSy  while  scattered  throughout  the  grounds  are  fine  specimens  of 
Latania  Barhonicay  Corypha  Australis^  Mvsa  £nsete,  Bananas,  Bamboos  (at- 
taining a  height  of  15  ft.)i  Strelitzia,  Wigandia^  PhUodendron  Pertusum^ 
Australian  Myrtaceae,  Melaleucea,  etc.  Some  of  tlie  flowering-plants  in  the 
greenhouses  are  of  astonishing  brilliancy. 

Among  the  other  beautiful  Garubns  in  or  near  Palermo  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  :  the  Oiardino  d^  Acclimazione  (p.  266) ; 
then  those  of  the  Palazzo  d'Aumale  (PI.  C,  1),  the  Villa  Tasca 
(p.  266),  the  Villa  Serradifalco  (PI.  G,  1),  the  Villa  Sofia  (p.  270), 
the  ViUa  Belmonte  (p.  269),  the  Favorita  (p.  270),  and  the  H6tel 
des  Palmes  (formerly  Oiardino  Ingham,  p.  250).  Admission  to 
private  gardens  is  generally  obtained  without  trouble  by  a  fee  to 
the  gariener,  or  on  the  presentation  of  a  visiting-card. 

26.     Environs  of  Palermo. 

a.  La  Cuba.  Monreale.  S.  Martino.  La  Zisa. 

Distance  to  Monreale  about  41/2  M.  Tramway  from  the  Piazza  Vittorla 
as  far  as  (2^/2  M.)  La  Roccay  where  the  road  begins  to  ascend  (50  c.  \  to 
Cappuccini  20  c,  thence  to  Villa  Tasca  15  c,  thence  to  La  Rocca  15  c). 
The  ascent  of  the  hill  thence  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  1/2  hr.  by  the  old  road. 
Carriages  for  the  excursion  may  also  be  hired  outside  the  Porta  Nuova  for 
5  fr.  (in  the  town  6  fr.),  including  a  stay  of  1V2-2  hrs.  All  the  way  to 
Monreale  the  road  is  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  locandas  at  Monreale  are 
very  poor^  the  least  objectionable  is  the  Loc.  Pietro  Xovelli  opposite  the 
cathedral.  The  beggars  and  donkey-attendants  in  the  town  are  often  ex- 
cessively insolent.  Those  who  purpose  proceeding  from  Monreale  to  S. 
Martino  (p.  267),  about  3  M.  farther  (miserable  road),  will  do  well  to  take 
a  supply  of  provisions  with  them.  Donkey  21/2-81/2  fr.  Inquiry  as  to  the 
seeunty  of  the  road  may  be  made  of  the  Palermo  section  of  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club ,  Vicolo  Trugliari ,  Via  Vitt.  Emanuele.  One  of  the  officers 
stationed  at  Monreale  may  be  asked  for  a  couple  of  ^bersaglieri''  (who  also 
serve  as  guides^  4-5  fr.  for  both)  to  accompany  the  traveller  as  far  aa 
Boeeadifaico. 

Porta  mova  (PL  C,  D,  1),  see  p.  'ibb.'   ^\ift  ^et^fe^JCoj  ^Xx^^sgcX 
prolongation  of  the  Via  Vittorio  Emaiine\e  ,  c»\\fc^  W^fe  Cotfto  0.oX.a- 


,  tae  sii 


laflnii,  leads  to  Monreala.    On  the  rielil  is  situated  tlie  estetiE: 
poor-houBB  [Albergo  de'  FoveT[). 

A  little  farther  on,  about  '/j  M.  from  the  fate,  on  the  left,  1 
caval[y-barr»rk  ,  in  the  w)Urt  of  whiuh  U  the  old  ohitean  Of  Lft 
Cnba.  (Visitors  apply  to  the  sentinel  iTid  nalk  in.)  On  the  Meet 
U  a  now  llluglble  ^aMo  inscription,  from  wbloh  it  is  oonjectnred, 
that  the  buildlDK  was  built  b?  WiUiam  n.  in  1181.  Of  the  onm' 
splendid  dcoorations  of  the  interior  nothing  now  lenikina  but  a  fev 
blafikened  remains  of  a  boney-rambed  vaulting  in  a  small  court. 
The  palaoH  was  once  suctminded  by  an  eitensive  park  witii  flahu 
ponds.  A  pavilion  once  bBlonRing  to  it  is  now  on  the  oppoaita  sidq 
of  the  street  In  the  orangD-jianJeo  of  the  Cavallore  Napoli  (fsftha 
on.  No.  421,  beyond  the  street  lesding  to  the  Cappaeelni) ,  and  bt 
nailed  La  Oabola  (Dccamerone,  y.  6) ;  admisglon  on  rinsing  C'^^ 

The  Strada  dl  Plndcmonte.  whioh  dWergea  to  the  right  aboUC 
330  paues  farther  on  (at  the  £rat  tramway-station),  leads  to  tb4 
('/4  M.)  Convtnto  de'  CappticciTU,  in  the  subterranean  ranidgn  S 
which  are  presenod  the  loiimmilled  bodies  of  wealthy  inhabituiU 
of  Palonno.  On  All  Souls'  Day  (2nd  Noy.)  the  colstlvea  of  the  de^ 
ceased  congregcate  here  in  great  rinmbere.  This  sad,  but  no 
interesting  spentanle  should  be  seen  by  the  curinns,  (The 
heuoe  toI.aKiaa,  ^/sM.,  Is  l>y  the  Via  de' C'i  press! ,  ajid  then  tq''. 
the  first  road  to  the  left.) 

On  the  left  side  of  the  Moiireale  road  we  next  pass  the  ffiorv 
dino  d'Acelimasiime ,  laid  ont  in  18G1  for  igrluultuiol  pmpt 
On  the  same  side,  l'/^  M.  from  the  Ports  Nuoya,  ts  the  8 
lodge  at  the  entrant  to  the  oharming  *ViUa  Tasca,  the  property  tf 
Conte  Tasua,  one  of  the  flret  systematlo  farmors  of  Sicily,  wlM 
posBBBaea  an  experimental  station  here,  and  has  surrounded  it  wlft 
a  tastefnl  garden  ^visitors  ring  at  the  entrance  to  theBower-gajdenf 
5-10  soldi  to  the  porter  on  leaving). 

The  group  of  houses  at  the.  bnse  of  the  height  of  Monreale  iS) 
uslled  LnRocea  (tram  way -term  inns).  The  road,  eotistrueted  b;  thti 
nelobrated  Archbishop  Testa  of  MoncoalB,  ascends  !n  windings  M 
the  'royal  mount'  (1231  ft.),  on  which  in  1174  William  II,  founded 
a  Benedlctioo  abbey,  and  in  1174-89  erected  the  famons  — 

**Cathedral  of  Itonraale,  around  wliii'.h  a  town  of  16, 
inhab.  bas  eprung  up  since  the  sei^ond  arcliblshopria  In  the  is 
was  transferred  hltltec. 

The  ohnrob  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  333  ft.  long  uoA 
131  ft.  Hide,  with  three  apses.  The  entrance  is  flanked  by  tw6. 
square  towers.  The  magnillcent  porial  possesses  admirable  *BrDin« 
Doors  dating  from  1186,  executed  by  'Bonannus  Civis  PIsanua', 
and  adorned  wjch  reliefs  from  sacred  history.  The  bronze  doon  Oi 
lie  s/rfe-portals  are  byBarlsanO'.  "Hie  e4\ftc«-wMsario!uilyd»inafe4 
'"       Ore  in  1811,    but  has  been  weft  tesWieft-,  '"  '     ■   ' 

ber-work  was  ddtmicd  M  K-in^V-B* 


••iHTKRioH.  Tbe  nolnWd  vaulting  or  Iho  nsvi!  !•  suppiirtaii  hj  eightaen 
tnTumna  of  gninlte.  Tbs  transupl,  approucliDd  by  Uti  eleni,  ia  harnt  h^ 
ruur  pillsm.    Tile  pulnted  vaulting  fi   onBlructed  quite  in   the  ArtbUn 

TbB  'Mtnia  wilh  which  tho  walli  ure  Entirely  coverBiJ  occunv  an 
area  of  70,400  sq.  ft.,  ud  cunslst  uF  thros  difforenl  rlMaea:  HueuM  from 
the  Old  TuInmeDt  (piuptiBciFa  at  (he  HcuUb),  fnim  (be  life  uf  the 
Saviour,  and  from  tbe  lives  uf  (he  apimtlei.  Tb«  nave  contains  Old  Te«U- 
neit  lul^icta  duvin  to  (he  Wreiding  i>[  Jacob  with  the  Angel,  In  (wu  ruwa 
uC  twenlr  Ublwui.  Each  aialo  cuntidni  nine.  »i>d  each  (ransept  atteta 
■cenei  frum  the  hlatnry  uf  Christ.     On  the  arches  nf  tbe  tramtepl  are 


dirDQ(  from  Chrifli  (□o(  from  (he  popeij;   above  (he  archiepUoopal  »e(U 

In  (he  rfthl  tHi'nBept  are  the  (omhs  of  WTUIam  I.  and  William  IT;  The 
iiMraoiiwn(  of  (he  former  Ij  a  satoopbfcgai  of  pufphyry,  like  IhuH  id  the 
OBthedral  at  Palermo;  thai  or  the  latter  wu  erec(ed  in  IQ7D.  —  The  H. 
able  contsina  flno  wood-eacvlng  in  high-relJaf.  Here,  too,  i«  the  CappeUa 
dtl  OnKiJUSQ,  n[  1690,  aAjnlnine  nblcb  U  the  ArcJilepiieopal  Ohnpel,  nflh 
woofl-carving   from  Iho  hlstoiy  of  (ba  Pansioa.    In   (he   S.  (tale  1>  the 

Thaie  cbapela  are  opened  bv  the  verB«r. 

The  visKor  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  tbe  rOnf  of  the  cathedral 
tor  lbs  iwke  nf  the  -Viiin  it  alTorrls.     The  entrance  to  the  et^rcase  ig  In 

AdJolDlDg  the  oathedral  is  the  Btneiiielinc  MonaiUry,  wbicb 
William  supplied  with  moniis  from  La  Cava  (eutrenoe  by  No.  33, 
the  large  ceutral  door  in  the  pl&zxa  wbiuh  lies  in  front  of  the 
itburch ;  cuntodian  %  ti,).  Of  ttie  Drlginnl  hnildiiig  nothing  is 
now  left  except  the  remarkably  beantUtil  'Cloi»iert,  the  pointed 
■rnhea  of  wbiab  are  adorned  with  mosaica  and  supported  b;  216 
colunuiE  in  paire;  the  capitils  are  all  difTerent,  and  the  shafts  alan 
vary  (date  1200).  The  S.  side  of  the  cloistera  fa  overahsdowad  by 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  mouaatoty-wall,  with  pointed  archee.  The 
garden  commanda  a  delightful  "Vikw  of  tbe  valley  towacdsPalermo. 
The  fiagrance  of  the  oraiige-blo^Din  bere  in  spring  is  nlmoat  over- 
powering. Tlie  modern  part  of  the  monastery,  which  Ie  now  fitted 
np  as  offleera'  quuteie,  and  which  we  first  reach  from  the  piaiia, 
contains  a  haudsome  marble  staitease  adorned  with  pictures  by  Velas- 
quel  (the  Skilian)  and  by  Pietro  Novolli  (Monroalosu ;  p.  250]. 

From  Monreale  a  steep  path  to  the  right  (Lt  Scale)  asaendE  In 
1  hr.  to  the  top  of  the  hill  which  is  urowned  by  II  CaattUiKeio, 
■  deserted  fort  (10  min.  to  the  right  of  tbe  highest  point  of  the 
path),  commanding  an  eitenslye  view.  We  then  descend  to  the 
■oppressed  fienedictine  monaatery  nf  S.  Hwtino,  founded  by 
Gregory  the  fireat  In  the  6th  cent.,  and  alTording  another  flno 
"View.  Handsome  entrance-hall.  The  monastery  ia  now  onenpied 
by  an  agrioultnral  institution. 

Tie  Charcb  ia  adntned  wlUi  a  fresco  by  AintnuilH).   'Wv«i  i;iu.\&ins^ 
or  u,„  nnniuforjr  i,  eonneclBd   tbo    remloistenct  iit  ftie  eiXiwitKissuri 
arlM  of  the  Abbate  (WusepYe  Vo\la,  «\iQ  >>»*  Ssmi^™-' 
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history  of  Sicily  on  a  forged  Arabic  MS.,  but  was  detected  by  Hager  of 
Milan,  the  Orientalist,  in  1794.  —  Wine  is  sold  at  the  houses  above  the 
monastery. 

From  San  Martino  we  descend  to  the  picturesque  valley  of 
Boccadifalco  f  and  return  thence  to  Palermo.  A  pleasant  path 
(Y2  hr.)  leads  from  Boccadifalco  along  the  heights  to  La  Rocca, 
p.  266.  —  Another  pleasant  route,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
plain  and  the  sea,  leads  N.W.  from  Boccadifalco  to  the  Convento  di 
Baida^  founded  by  Manfred  Chiaramonte  in  1388  for  the  Cistercians, 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  Franciscan  Minorites.  Here  in  the  10th 
cent,  lay  Baidhd  (*the  white'),  a  Saracenic  village  which  was  con- 
nected with  Palermo  by  a  row  of  houses.  The  terrace  affords  a  fine 
view.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  not  easily  accessible  stalactite  cavern 
of  Quattro  Arce.  The  village  of  AltareUo  di  Baida  contains  remains 
of  Mimnermum^  a  palace  founded  by  Roger.  Farther  on,  we  reach 
Noce^  whence  a  tramway -line  (p.  251)  runs  to  Palermo,  crossing  the 
Piazza  Olivuzza  (PI.  F,  G,  1),  where  the  *  Villa  8erradifaleo,  with 
its  beautiful  grounds  and  luxuriant  vegetation ,  Is  situated.  Ad- 
joining il7  lay  the  celebrated  Villa  Butera,  now   Villa  Florio, 

A  few  paces  beyond  the  Porta  Nuova  (p.  255)  we  turn  to  the 
right  into  the  Via  della  Colonna  Kotta ,  and  after  10  mln. ,  beyond 
the  small  triangular  Piazza  Ingastonl ,  we  take  the  Via  Zlsa  to  the 
left  (comp.  PL  D,  E,  1 ;  cab  1  fr.),  which  leads  us  to  the  ohitteaa 
of  "'La  Zisa,  now  the  property  of  the  Marchese  dl  S.  GloTannl  (about 
1  M.  from  the  gate,  and  not  far  from  the  Piazza  Olivuzza  already 
mentioned).  The  only  remains  of  the  old  building ,  which  was 
erected  by  William  I. ,  are  a  covered  fountain  with  water  descend- 
ing over  marble  steps  under  dilapidated  honeycombed  vaulting,  and 
some  vaulting  with  pigeon-holes  on  the  upper  floor.  The  flat  roof 
affords  a  very  favourite  **Vibw  of  Palermo.  (Entrance  by  No.  29, 
the  adjacent  court  on  the  right ;  custodian  1/2  fr. ;  adm.  at  present 
not  easily  obtained.)  —  The  large  neighbouring  orange-gardens  are 
worthy  of  a  visit  on  account  of  their  luxuriant  vegetation  (trifling 
fee).    No.  25,  to  the  left  of  La  Zlsa,  is  a  good  wine-house. 

The  Catacombs  outside  the  Porta  Ossuna,  discovered  In  1785, 
probably  belong  to  the  ante- Christian  period,  and  are  now  destitute 
of  monuments. 

b.    Monte  Fellegrino.    The  Fayorita. 

Distances.  From  the  Porta  S.  Giorgio  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Felle- 
grino 2  M.  (one-horse  carriage  V/ifr.)',  thence  to  the  top  IV4  hr.  (bridle- 
path; donkey  from  the  town  2  fr.)-  —  From  the  Porta  Hacqueda  to  the 
Favorita  41/2  M.  —  The  Sampolo  tramway  (p.  251)  mns  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Favorita.  The  road  to  Mte.  Pellegrino  diverges  from  the  tramway-line 
at  the  Career!,  to  which  point  a  car  may  be  taken. 

^Monte  Pellegrino,  an  indescribably  beautiful  mass  of  rock,  consistiiig 

of  grey  limeBtone    or    early   formaUon,    rises    at  the  "S.W.  end  of  the 

Bay    of  Palermo.      In    a    cavern    in   ttiia   mo\v.Tv\AVB.  \^ft  remains  of  St. 

Jiosalia  (according  to  tradition,  a  niece  ol  Vv^\\Uwa\\..,  M\tfi  ^\sa\&  Va.  «ie 

fJS?'"  ^^  youth  had  fled  hither  from  molivea  ot  ^VfeVj^  n« w^  ft\w«N«t^?^  Nsi 

J««,  and  conveyed  to  Palermo.  Their  preftftuce  «L\.oute\»wi\&\i%^  Vii^^\%%>afe 
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then  raging,  and  from  that  time  St.  Rosalia  has  been  the  patron  saint  of 
the  city.  Chapels  were  erected  and  brilliant  festivals  instituted  in  her 
honour.  The  devout  undertook  pilgrimages  to  the  mountain.  A  pathway 
supported  by  buttresses  and  arches  leads  to  the  sacred  spot,  which  far 
better  befits  the  humility  of  the  saint  than  the  sumptuous  festivities  which 
are  celebrated  to  commemorate  her  retirement  from  the  world."  —  Gk>KTHB. 
Several  stately  trees  stand  in  front  of  the  sanctuary. 

We  quit  Palermo  by  the  Porta  8.  Giorgio  (PI.  E,  F,  5,  and  I, 
5 ,  6).  The  drive  through  the  Stradone  del  Borgo,  with  its  new 
stone  quay,  and  past  the  prison,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  takes 
less  than  1/2  ^r*  —  ^^^  t^®  right,  on  an  eminence  by  the  sea,  rises 
the  Villa  Belmonte,  which  commands  a  fine  view.  The  zigzag  path 
ascending  the  Monte  Pellegrino,  which  is  visible  from  the  town, 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Towards  the  top  it  becomes  easier.  Large 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  donkeys  graze  on  the  mountain  in 
spring,  and  during  the  quail-hunting  season  it  is  enlivened  by 
numbers  of  sportsmen,  especially  at  night. 

The  *Mont6  Fellegrino  (1958  ft.),  the  peculiar  shape  of 
which  renders  it  easily  recognisable  from  a  great  distance,  is  an 
isolated  mass  of  limestone  rock ,  at  one  time  an  island  and  still 
separated  by  the  plain  of  the  Conca  d'Oro  from  the  other  moun- 
tains near  the  coast.  On  the  E.  side  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  on  the  W.  side  slopes  more  gently  towards  the  Conca  d'Oro. 
Down  to  the  15th  cent,  the  mountain  was  clothed  with  underwood. 
In  B.  G.  247-45  Hamilcar  Barca  settled  on  the  mountain  with  his 
soldiers  and  their  families  in  order  to  keep  the  Roman  garrison  of 
Panormus  in  check,  and  corn  was  then  cultivated  here  ont^eEircta. 
Under  an  overhanging  rock  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
may  also  be  reached,  though  not  without  difficulty,  from  the  oppo- 
site side,  is  the  Qrotto  of  St.  Rosalia^  now  converted  into  a  church 
(dwelling  of  the  'proposto'  and  the  priests  on  the  left ;  bread  and 
wine  in  the  cottage  to  the  left  beyond  the  chapel).  The  water 
which  constantly  trickles  down  the  sides  is  collected  and  carried  off 

in  leaden  gutters. 

The  small  decorated  cavern  in  which  the  holy  maiden  performed  her 
devotions  is  shown  by  candle-light ;  in  front  of  it  is  a  recumbent  8tatu« 
of  the  Saint  by  the  Florentine  Gregorio  Tedeschi,  with  siimptnously 
gilded  robes.  'The  head  and  hands  of  white  marble,  if  not  faultless  in 
style,  are  at  least  so  natural  and  pleasing  that  one  can  hardly  help  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  saint  breathe  and  move."     (Gobthb.) 

Beyond  the  chapel  a  steep  path  leads  to  the  right  by  the  cot- 
tages to  the  (20  min.)  Survey  Station  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  commands  an  admirable  ^Yiew  of  the  beautiful  basin 
around  Palermo,  the  numerous  headlands  of  the  N.  coast,  the  Lipari 
Islands,  and  the  distant  iCtna.  —  A  path  to  the  left,  before  the 
houses  are  reached,  leads  in  20  min.  to  a  small  temple  with  a 
colossal  but  headless  statue  of  the  saint ;  on  the  ground  lie  two 
heads.   •View  hence  towards  the  sea. 

Good  walkers  may  now  descend   by  ^o&\rp«i\\ii&  V>Nq«t\%  ^^  ^.'^ . 
direct  to  the  Favorita-,    others  will  prefer  Vo  xeVp^c^  \^v«.Vt  %\«^%  ^'^^  ^'«** 
scend  by  the  aame  path. 
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In  the  Conca  d'Oio,  at  the  base  of  Monte  Pellegrino  on  the 
W.  Bide,  and  4  M.  from  the  Porta  Macqneda,  is  situated  the  royal 
chateau  of  La  Fayorita  (open  to  the  public),  surrounded  by 
numerous  villas  of  the  aristocracy  of  Palermo.  This  beautiful 
country-residence  was  erected  by  Ferdinand  IV.  in  the  Chinese 
style ,  and  is  surrounded  by  shady  walks  and  extensive  grounds. 
Splendid  *Tiew  from  the  roof.  —  One  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the 
neigbbourhood  of  Palermo  is  that  of  Mr,  Whiiakerj  at  the  Villa  Sofia^ 
near  La  Favorita  (adm.  on  application  to  Director  Eunstmann). 

Travellers  interested  in  agriculture  may  now  visit  the  Utitulo 
AgrariOj  founded  by  the  minister  Carlo  Cottone  (p.  264). 

This  excarsion  may  be  pleasantly  extended  to  Mondello^  situated  on 
a  beautiful  bay,  with  a  sandy  beach  admirably  adapted  for  bathing  (poor 
inn  near  the  pine-tree).  —  A  picturesque  footpath  leads  hence  by  the 
beach,  skirting  the  Mte.  Pellegrino  ,  to  (SVz  '^•)  Aequasanic^^  where  the 
traveller  may  dine  (in  summer)  at  the  *  Restaurant  des  Bains,  returning 
thence  to  Palermo  by  tramway. 

To  the  8.W.  of  Cape  Gallo  is  the  Bay  of  /^erracavailOf  whence  we 
may  follow  the  beach  to  Capctee  and  the  picturesquely-situated  Carini 
(p.  273).  This  excursion  should,  however,  be  made  by  carriage  or  by  a 
large  party.  ^ 

c.    Bagheria.  Boluntum. 

Railway  to  Bagheria  (Girgenti  line),  three  trains  daily  (fares  1  fr.  50, 
1  fr.  5,  or  75  c).  Station  outside  the  Porta  S.  Antonino  (PI.  A ,  4). 
Travellers  starting  by  the  first  train  may  inspect  the  most  interesting 
points  of  Soluntum  and  Bagheria,  and  continue  their  journey  by  the  next 
train  to  Termini  (p.  286).  —  Carriage  to  Bagheria  8-10  £r. ;  to  Bagheria 
and  Soluntum  in  o  hrs.,  12-15  fr.,  a  charming  drive.  Luncheon  should 
be  carried  with  the  party. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town  the  railway  crosses  the 
OretOj  beyond  which,  to  the  left  below  us,  we  observe  the  lofty 
arch  of  the  now  abandoned  Ponte  deW  AmmiragliOj  constructed 
in  1113  by  the  admiral  Georgios  Antiochenos.  Immediately  ad- 
joining it  are  the  ruins  of  the  most  ancient  Norman  church  in 
Sicily,  San  Giovanni  dei  Leprosi,  founded  by  Roger.  Here, 
in  B.C.  251 ,  the  consul  Metellus  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
and  captured  120  elephants.  In  the  neighbouring  bay  Duquesne 
nearly  annihilated  the  united  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  in  1673. 
In  the  fertile  coast-district  the  Saracens  once  cultivated  the  sugar- 
cane.    On  the  right  rises  the  Monte  Griffone. 

5  M.   Fiearazzelli ;  6  M.  Ficarazzi. 

8  M.  Bagheria,  or  Bagana  (^Albergo  Verdoney  with  good  trat- 
toria), a  country-town  with  11,600  inhab. ,  contains  groups  of 
palatial  villas  of  Sicilian  nobles,  now  deserted.  The  Villa  Val- 
guamera  merits  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  *yiew  from 
the  terrace  and  from  the  adjacent  Montagnuola.  The  Villa  Butera^ 
Villa  Palagonia,  and  others  contain  a  few  fantastic  works  of  art. 

10  M.  Santa  Flavia.  Phoenician  tombs,  probably  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian period,  were  discovered  here  in  1864.  —  (Journey  hence 
to  Girgenti,  soe  R.  30.) 
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Leiviug  the  Btation,  we  nross  ihcs  line  Co  the  right,  paaa  through 
the  gat«  before  the  Isst  houae  on  the  left  (that  of  the  castodiati; 
guide  01  porter  '/s"!  fr.),  traverse  ui  oiive-gardea,  ftud  follan  a 
Totd  (at  Urst  praotiwhle  for  eKtriagea)  leading  iu  '/a '"-  '^  t'"'  mlns 
of  thsPhiBniciiD  stronghold  of  5ol(u,  Solotii,  DrKo1iuitni)i,Eltuiited 
CD  tha  eastoiosC  hill  of  the  prbmoiitory  of  Cataifano.  The  name  of 
the  present  town,  which  lies  jlowar  down,  it  Solanto.  The  period 
of  tha  destruction  of  yolnntuni,  proliably  hy  the  Ssianens,  cinaol 
now  he  detcrrDined,  Nearly  (he  whole  nf  the  ancient  pared  «auie- 
w>y,  iitcending  the  hltl  In  ligcaga,  haa  been  bronght  to  liglit,  IThe 
town  was  very  regularly  la.ld  oat ,  the  streets  running  from  E.  to 
W.  and  N.  to  S. ,  and  crosaing  each  other  at  right  anglee.  A  narrow 
pwuge  was  left  between  the  backs  of  the  rows  of  hoiisoB  to  altow 
tha  water  to  escape  from  the  hill ,  which  ia  so  ateep  aa  (o  hate 
D«eeiiitBtod  the  mnstiDcCion  of  flights  of  steps  in  some  of  the 
streets.  The  internal  arrangement  -of  several  Of  the  houses  Is  still 
recognisable.  The  hoaae  where  the  frolnmns  have  been  re-ereelod 
la  supposed  to  have  been  the  Qyuinasium.  AdmiFahle  'Views  are 
enjoyed  from  the  promontory  to  tbe  E,,  and  from  the  summit, 
the  latter  embracing  the  coast  to  a  point  beyond  CofalQ.  Towards 
Hie  E.,  where  the  Tonnuni  di  Solanto  (tanny-flshery,  p.  IBS)  is 
situated,  lay  the  harbour  of  the  town. 

Qnpd  walken  way    descend    llie   steep   hill    to  lJB.gherIi  clthsr  by  a 

Ibrougb  tlie  Tillage  uf  Alpre,  wbicli  lies  an  lbs  hs.  Thsnce  to  tha  lUtioa 

Farther  up  tha  bnok  Bagaria  (the  ancient  Sl'alhcrus),  1  11.  Iu  tha 
E.  or  PoTlclia  lU  Marc,  »Bce  lay  a  lacgu  Ph<BDlGlBD  Inwn,  aflerwardi  a 
GarDccnlc  slrunghoia,  calisd  gair-edd,    naw  tlio  Tillage  of  Canalla.    Tbe 

d.    8.  Xaria  di  QesA. 

IHstuica  from  the  Porta  a.  Anloniao  2Vii  H.t  onc-horsi^  carrioge  3Vi  ''■ 

Leaving  Palermo  by  the  Porta  3.  Antonino,  we  follow  the  Via 
Orcto  (PL  A,  3,  4),  which  leads  between  houses  for  some  distance. 
After  ^/i  M.  the  load  deicribea  a  sharp  curve  to  the  right,  while 
walkers  may  proceed  straight  on  in  the  same  dlrectioD. 

*8.  Xaila  di  Bull  flGS  ft.  above  the  sea),  formerly  a  Minorite 
monastery,  and  now  a  barrank ,  commands  one  of  the  flnest  views 
of  Palermo,  with  the  Monte  Pellegdno  iu  the  background,  and  fs  a 
favouiite  point  with  artiats  and  photographers.  The  cemetery  of 
the  monastery,  now  enlarged,  contains  the  burial-places  of  many 
Falenoo  families,  and  ie  traversed  by  Che  road.  Above  It  we  open 
an  iron  gate  on  Che  left  in  order  to  nscend  to  the  dilapidated  loggia 
of  a  conspicuous  chapel,  which  is  tbe  hnest  point  of  view. 

In  tbe  Honle  Orimine,  '/<  K.  from  B.  Karia  di  Elcsii,  li  the  OMta  de' 
OtaanU,  oi  B.  Oiro  (fciHn  tbu  neiebbnarlBB  cboFcli),  a  cave  well  knawa  to 
DaleoololDgitta  »a  a  fertile  loarcc  of  [ogiil  bones,  wliUh  it  stlil  ennlsins 
in  ereat  quantities.  Cblldren  nl  tbe  entmnce  olTi^r  h>oeB  and  leeth  for  sale. 
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On  the  way  back  to  Palenno ,  to  the  right  of  the  road  close  to 
the  village  of  Braneaecio^  are  the  remains  of  the  Saracenic-Norman 
chateau  of  La  Favdra,  the  magnificence  of  which  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  Arabian  and  Jewish  travellers  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
where  Frederick  II.  held  his  court.  The  building,  which  has  been 
built  up  on  two  sides ,  is  now  called  the  Castello  di  Mare  Dolee, 
from  a  pool  at  the  base  of  Mte.  Griffone,  whence  a  water-channel 
has  been  constructed  past  the  Favara  to  Brancaccio.  (Yisitors  from 
Palermo  to  La  Favara  take  the  road  from  the  Ponte  dell'  Ammiraglio 
to  Brancaccio ,  and  then  follow  the  canal.)  To  the  left,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  town,  extends  the  Campo  di  8,  Spirito,  the  old  cemetery, 
laid  out  in  1782.  (The  new  cemetery  lies  on  the  N.E.  side  of  M. 
Pellegrino.)  In  1173  Walter  of  the  Mill  founded  a  Cistercian  mon- 
astery here,  and  near  it,  on  SlstMarch,  1282,  began  the  massacre 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  during  which  the  bell  of  S.  Giovanni 
degli  Eremiti  was  tolled. 

A  pleasant  walk  or  drive  is  afforded  by  the  so-called  Oiro 
(Round)  delle  Orazie,  We  follow  the  road  to  S,  Maria  di  Gesd  till 
the  Oreto  is  crossed,  and  then  turn  to  the  right  to  Le  Orazie  (about 

3  M.),  whence  we  return  by  another  road,  which  also  crosses  the 

Oreto,  towards  the  Porta  Nuova,  Anally  taking  the  tramway  from 

the  Porrazzi  to  the  Piazza  Vittoria. 

From  Palermo  an  excursion  may  be  made  by  steamboat  in  5  hrs.  (on 
two  Sundays  of  each  month,  fare  V/2  fr.)  to  the  island  of  Usticft,  STVs  M. 
distant,  and  10  M.  in  circumference.  Its  principal  mountains  are  the  Fai- 
coniera  on  the  E.  and  the  Quadriga  di  Mezzo  (3411  ft.)  to  the  W.  The 
island  was  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians  in  ancient  times,  and  was  sub- 
sequently taken  by  the  Romans.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  but  thinly 
peopled.  As  lately  as  1762  the  whole  population  was  murdered  or  carried 
off  [by  pirates.  The  number  of  inhab.  is  now  1550,  many  of  whom  are 
prisoners  sentenced  to  banishment  here  CDomicilio  coatto^).  The  caverns 
are  interesting  to  geologists.    Fossil  conchylia  are  also  found  in  the  island. 

27.     From  Palermo  to  Segesta,  Castelvetrano,   and 

Selinunto. 

This  is  the  direct  route  to  the  ruins  of  Segesta  and  Selinunto.  1st  Day  : 
To  Galatafimi  (40  M.).  2nd  Day:  To  Segesta,  4  M.  from  Calatafimi,  and 
back  ^  then  to  Castelvetrano  (27  M.).  3rd  Day :  To  Selinunto,  and  beyond 
it,  see  R.  27.  —  The  Diligekcb  leaving  Palermo  at  4  p.  m.  arrives  at  Ca- 
latafimi at  3.  30  a.  m.,  where  it  corresponds  with  another  to  Castelvetrano, 
which  is  reached  in  4-5  hrs.  (To  Trapani,  see  p.  279.)  In  the  reverse 
direction :   departure  from  Castelvetrano  12  noon ;    arrival  at  Calatafimi 

4  p.  m.  ^  departure  thence  10.30  p.  m.;  arrival  at  Palermo  9  a.m.  —  For 
a  carriage  with  three  horses  from  Palermo  to  Segesta  the  charge  is  about 
90  fr.  and  a  gratuity.  —  [The  journey  to  Calatafimi  will  be  greatly  faci- 
litated in  1880  by  the  opening  ,of  the  Railway  fbom  Palbruo  to  Parti- 
Nico  (comp.  the  Map  of  Sicily).! 

With  the  aid  of  the  steamer,   the  excursion  to  Segesta  and  Trapani 

may  be  arranged  thus :  —  1st  Day,  to  Calatafimi  ^  2nd  Day,  to  Segesta,  and 

by   diligence  to   Trapani;  3rd  Day,  to  Monte  S.    Giulianoj  4th  Day,  by 

steamer  from  Trapani   back  to  Palermo.    Or  in  the  reverse  direction,  by 

steamboat  to  Trapani  and  back  to  Palermo  by  diligence. 

The  Stbaherb  of  the  Florio  Co.  \e»bVfe  Palermo  on  Fridays  at  or  after 


a.  Se  p.m.  ri  hr.).  ft/iBM  4.  ao  p.m.  II  hr.),  Bnd  iicala  T.  10  p.m.;  Si 
Junmey  l>  eunUnund  liencn  on  SandH)  tt  4  ■-■D.;  SVrwina  &30».m.i 
OicfUXKSi.m.;  IMuallD  12.  l') p.m.;  uriviil  U  B^ntcuH  1.  30p,u.  —  In 
UiB  rBTscbB  illrccllon;  depaftnie  from  Symciua,  Hun.  tl  p.  m.;  from  Faa- 
latlB,  ■tae».b.^t.m.\  ifom  BtustMli  9  t..iii.  s  Crum  rerruMIo  11  n.m. : 
£<alla  1.90  p.m.;  halma  tp.m.;  Parta  EiapiiatU  B.  20  p.m. i  ScilwaWti. 
l*.'iB.)  JTaaara  4  B.  m.  I  Jfariala  8  a.m.  i  Trapmi  1  b.  n.\  urinl  In 
FKlemoTp.m.  — Aa.  however,  Ibc  8.  ciiutof  Sidly  la  difflcult  to  nulttK, 
tlw  puDulu^ty  of  the  aleBmers  cunnul  be  depe1ldt^d  on.  —  The  ■lunttKiM 
roT  Tunli ,  menlloned  si  p.  270.  letTloe  PiJerrao  on  Tue>.  At  10  p.m.. 
Kilo  lou<:lieii  U  Tnpuii.  nbicb  it  reuHui  on  Wad.  it  4i>.m. 

From  Palurmo  to  Monieals,  41/3  M.,  soc  pp.  Q65,  W6.  After 
uiother  hoiir'a  drive  the  lacenl  beDOmea  mare  rapid.  At  Cbe  point 
whenQ  tbe  rond  tunia  to  tba  W.  we  enjoy  a  beauCirul  retrospectiiB 
view  of  Palermo  snd  the  valley  of  Cbe  Oteto,  beyoud  which  tie  the 
Llpui  IsUnda  in  tbe  disUnce.  Farther  od  we  enter  a  email  isviiie, 
and  in  Vji  bra.  from  Monceale  we  reaob  tbe  eulniiiiAling  point  of 
the  road,  beyond  wbieb  we  desoeud  through  a  wttd  rocky  valley, 
with  a  view  of  [be  fertile  plain  of  Partinico  and  Akamo  and  of  the 
tnounlaiitB  of  the  peninaala  of  S.  Vito. 

I5t/j  M.  Borgtlta ,  a  town  with  6000  inhab.,  lien  in  a  richly 
cultivated  diatricC,  Tbe  Due  d'  Aumale  posseaees  large  and  admir- 
ably managed  estates  in  this  neighboMrbood. 

IT'/s  M.  Partinieo  [Lucanda  delia  Bambina),  rt  uoillitry-town 
wUh  20,900  inbabitauts. 

Beyond  the  monnUln -chain  which  towers  to  the  H.  of  Partlaloo  <Jn<. 
AdndcPi  and  Mli.  Ona),  not  f&r  Iruta  the  lea.  In  flituatod  Crirfiri,  csee 
tbe  free  Sicanian  town  uf  S^ivira,  whence  in  IIB  the  Atheniau  are  Nld 
lo  have  oarrii^d  oCT  the  cclebctted   cimrluan  Ltie,  IbiD  a  girl  of  twelve 

Beyond  Partinico  the  road  passes  the  dreary  village  of  Valguat' 
ntra.  The  conical  monntain  to  the  left,  adjoining  Id.  Mitro 
(3546  R.],  is  the  Plito  di  MlTabtita.  Tbe  road  then  traverseE 
several  deep  nvlnes. 

30  M.  Aloamo  f8&3  ft. ;  AUitrgo  di  SeBCita,  Gorso  8el  Aprile 
29;  Loeanda  delta  Forltttta:  both  tolerable;  *Cafl  opposite  the 
poat-nfflcel.  a  town  of  Arabian  origin,  with  22,500  inbabitante.  In 
1233,  after  an  insurrection,  Frederick  U.  substituted  a  Christian 
Ear  the  Saracenic  papulation,  hut  the  town  atUI  ha«  a  samewbat 
Oriental  appearanne.  There  are,  however,  a  few  medisval  and 
Rouaissance  remains  ,  «nch  as  tbe  portal  of  the  church  of  S.  Toui- 
m»M  and  tbe  campanile  of  tbe  Cathedral.  Above  the  town  rises  the 
MU.  Bonifato.  or  dtUa  Madonna detl'Autu  (AUo;  2713ft.),  whenoe 
a  magoiHoent  proapeot  of  t  e  Bny  of  Castellornore  ia  obtained.  The 
house  painted  out  he  e  a  that  of  Cta  lo  d'Alaano,  the  earlleat  Si- 
oilianpoet,  who  Oonnshed  In  tba  ISth  cent.,  is  really  of  mueh 
later  origin. 

From  Alcanio  t  Cata  a  the  e  are  two  roads.  Ths  old  toi,d 
skirts  the  Afonle  B  n  fa         rosaea    he  Fiumt  t'reddo,  and.  then  le.- 

IlAHDEKlIll.     ilai)  h  hil        u  V%, 
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ascends.  The  new  road  also  crosses  the  Fiume  Freddo ,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Fiume  Caldo,  and  then  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
latter  *,  farther  on  it  joins  the  road  from  Castellamare,  and  passes 
below  the  ruins  of  Segesta. 

The  Fiume  Freddo  was  anciently  called  the  Grimissus;  the  river  of 
that  name,  however,  on  which  in  B.C.  340  Timoleon  with  11,000  men  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  with  70,000,  is  probably  the  modern  Bilice. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fiume  Freddo 
and  the  Fiume  Caldo  lies  Ccuiellamare  del  Oolfo  (12,400  inhab.),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  bay  between  the  promontory  of  S.  Vito  on  the  W. 
and  that  of  Rama  on  the  E.  It  was  once  the  seaport  of  Segesta,  and  now 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

The  road  now  ascends  from  the  Fiume  Freddo  to  — 

40  M.  Calatafimi  {AXbergo  Garibaldi  alia  Piazza  Maggiore,  in- 
different, bargaining  necessary),  a  town  with  10,000  inhabitants. 
If  we  ascend  the  principal  street,  a  good  footpath  diverging  to  the 
right  beyond  the  town  will  lead  ns  to  the  top  of  the  hlU  occupied 
by  the  Castle.  Fine  *View  hence  of  the  temple,  the  town  below, 
and  the  extensive  mountainous  landscape  in  the  environs. 


From  Calatafimi  to  Segesta,  a  ride  of  1^4  hr.  (comp.  the 
Map,  p.  276), 

The  whole  excursion  takes  4-5  hrs.;  mule  or  donkey  2V2  fr>  —  The 
road  is  good,  hut  somewhat  steep  towards  the  end.  Good  water  and  some- 
times tolerable  wine  may  be  procured  from  the  custodian  near  tbe  temple. 

The  best  route  is  by  the  Castellamare  road,  descending  a  beau- 
tiful, well- watered  valley,  from  which  the  new  road  to  Alcamo  di- 
verges after  3  M.  (see  above).  Beyond  a  mill ,  at  a  point  2  M. 
from  Calatafimi,  we  diverge  by  a  narrow  road  to  the  left.  We  cross 
the  flumara,  and  ride  in  the  direction  of  the  custodian^s  house  on 
the  hill.  We  may  now  ascend  the  Monte  Barbaro,  visit  the  theatre, 
and  descend  to  the  temple,  among  the  columns  of  which  we  rest 
for  luncheon. 

Segesta,  or  Egesta^  as  the  Greeks  usually  called  it,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  the  island,  was  of  Elymian,  not  of  Greek 
origin,  and  though  completely  Hellenised  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, it  was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  war  with  its  Greek 
neighbours. 

The  Greeks  entertained  the  unfounded  opinion  that  the  Egestans  were 
descended  from  the  Trojans,  who  settled  here  near  the  warm  springs  of 
the  Scamander  (Fiume  Odggera)^  and  had  combined  with  the  Elymi  so  as 
to  form  a  distinct  people.  During  the  Roman  period  the  tradition  accord- 
ingly arose  that  the  town  was  founded  by  ^neas.  The  ancient  town  ex- 
perienced the  most  disastrous  vicissitudes.  Oppressed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Selinus,  the  Egestans  invited  the  Athenians  to  their  aid,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  at  Syracuse,  they  turned  to  the  Carthaginians,  on 
whose  arrival  followed  the  war  of  B.C.  409.  Egesta  found,  however,  that 
its  connection  with  Carthajie  did  not  conduce  to  its  own  greatness,  and 
accordingly  allied  itself  with  Agathocles ;  but  the  tyrant  on  his  return 
from  an  expedition  against  Carthage  in  B.C.  307  massacred  10,000  of  the 
ill-fated  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  in  order  to  appro- 
priate  their  treasures,  whilst  others  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  town  was 
then  named  Dicaeopolis.    During  tbe  Yirat  Punic  War  the  inhabitants  allied 
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themselves  with  the  Romans  and  changed  the  name  of  their  town  from 
the  ill-omened  Egesta  (egestas)  to  Segesta.  The  Romans,  out  of  vene- 
ration for  the  ancient  Trojan  traditions,  accorded  them  some  assistance. 
Verr<  s  despoiled  the  town  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Demeter,  which  had  once 
been  carried  off  by  the  Carthaginians  and  restored  by  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  ruins  still  in  existence  are  the  following:  — 

The  **Tbmple,  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town  (004ft.), 
Is  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  thirty-six  columns,  but  was  never 
completed.  The  columns  are  therefore  unfLuted,  the  steps  of  the 
basement  unfinished,  showing  the  portions  added  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  the  stones,  and  the  cella  not  begun.  In  other  respects 
it  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  Doric  temples  in  Sicily,  and  its 
simple  but  majestic  outlines  in  this  desolate  spot,  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  are  profoundly  impressive.  Length ,  including 
the  steps,  200  ft. ;  width  85  ft. ;  columns  with  capitals  29  ft.  in 
height  and  6  ft.  in  thickness;  intercolumnia  8  ft.  in  width.  As 
the  architraves  were  beginning  to  give  way,  they  were  secured 
where  necessary  with  iron  rods  in  1865. 

The  town  itself  lay  on  the  M.  Barbaro.  The  interesting 
*Thbatre  commands  a  beautiful  viiew.  Before  us,  beyond  the  stage, 
rises  M.  Inice  (3491  ft.),  more  to  the  left  is  the  M.  Sparagio 
(3704  ft.),  to  the  right  is  the  so-called  Bosco  di  Calatafimi,  and 
lower  down  the  valley  of  the  Scamander  (Gaggera)  are  the  remains 
of  the  Thermae  Segestanae,  supplied  by  four  different  warm  springs 
^,  which  the  road  to  Castellamare  passes.  The  diameter  of  the  theatre, 
which  is  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  205  ft.,  that  of  the  stage  90  ft., 
and  of  the  orchestra  53  ft.  The  seats  are  divided  into  seven  cuneiy 
and  separated  by  &praecinctio.  The  twentieth  row  from  the  'prie- 
cinctio'  is  furnished  with  backs.  A  few  remains  of  houses  with 
Roman  and  Greek  mosaic  pavements  have  recently  been  excavated. 

The  temple  commands  a  distant  view  of  the  field,  indicated  by 
crosses,  where  Garibaldi  gained  the  victory  of  15th  May,  1860.  A 
monument  is  to  be  erected  on  the  spot. 


Fbom  Calatafimi  to  Castelvbtbano  ,  25  M.  The  route  is 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  historically. 

44  M.  Vita.  481/2  M.  SaUmi,  a  town  with  14,800  inhab., 
commanded  by  a  ruined  castle.    The  scenery  improves  near  — 

591/2  M.  Castelvetrano,  Sicil.  Casteddu  Vetranu  (623  ft. ;  Lo- 
canda  delta  Pantera,  tolerable,  charges  according  to  bargain ;  *Bisto- 
ratore  Bixio,  with  a  few  rooms ;  Caffh  di  Selinunte,  in  the  Piazza), 
a  provincial  town,  with  21,200  inhab.  who  are  hereditary  tenants 
of  the  fertile  district  around  the  town,  the  property  of  the  dukes  of 
Monteleone  (of  the  family  of  Aragona-Piguatelli).  The  campanile 
of  the  church  adjoining  the  Palazzo  Monteleone  affords  the  best 
panorama  of  the  surrounding  plain.  The  church  of  8.  Giovanni 
contains  a  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Gayini.  A  small  MuBeum 
of  rases,  terrarx)ttas,  and  other  articles  fo-nid  at  Sclinunto,  is  con- 
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placed  the  town  itseir.  On  the  oppoElCe  hill  Eepanted  fran 

the  oitidel  by  a  niarehf   valley  IQorgo  di  Cotone),  the  medlt  of' 

dnlDiug  -wliiob  la  ascribed  to  the  pliiloenpher  Empedoolea,  ■  «i 

founded  in  the  0th  r.entury.    TIig  Seliniintisns 

eegaged  in  the  uonsttuttion  of  the  teniyles  of  the  litter  when 


Hnniilbal  Gisgon  destroyed  the  town  in  409.  The  p^nfllcts  between 
the  SeliniiDtisnE  t,nA  Kgestane.  whose  territories  were  rontlgnoua, 
ftffotded  tlie  Athenians,  and  afterwards  tbs  Cnrthaginlsna,  a  pre- 
tsit  for  iiitervenitiE  in  the  alTiirs  of  Sicily.  Hiiiulbsl  attacked 
the  lown  with  100.000  mDi..  Help  from  Syracuse  aame  too 
UM^  10,000  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  SOOO  ear- 
tied  off  to  Afrira  as  captives;  2GO0  only  elteetcd  their  esoape  to 
Aoragu.  From  that  blow  Selinn»  never  recovered.  Hennoeratei, 
the  exiled  Syraitusan  patriot,  founded  a  irolony  here  in  407,  but 
Dndar  the  Carthaginian  Eupremai'y  it  never  attained  to  prospsTlty, 
and  in  the  First  Plinio  War  it  was  finally  destroyed.  Since  that 
period  it  has  remained  deserted,  aa  the  district  is  unhealthy  In 
Biimniier.  The  temples  alone  were  not  entirely  abandoned ,  tor 
in  the  early  Christian  period  cells  were  formed  between  the 
bnttreaiies  and  occupied  as  dwellings.  The  Mohammedans  called 
the  plane  Baht-et-Asnam,  or  'Village  of  the  Idols',  and  here 
they  resisted  the  attacks  of  King  Roger.  It  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained when  the  columns  were  overthrown.  The  temple  U 
only  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  human  agency;  the 
mln  of  the  others  was  probably  *iined  by  an  earthquake.  The 
scalptures  found  here  belonging  to  the  temples  are  now  in  the 
museum  at  Palermo  fpp.  260,  1M~i.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
AcropoUs  has  been  recently  began. 

The  W.  hill,  on  which  lay  the  earliest  town,  was  entirely  «nr- 
ronnded  with  walls.  These  walls  were  destroyed  in  B.C.  409,  tut 
the  higher  port  of  them  was  re-erected  two  years  later,  partly  with 
materiala  from  other  buildings.  Tills  partof  thelown  was  traversed 
by  two  main  streets,  discovered  by  Cavallarl,  running  N.  and  S, 
and  E.  and  W.,  from  which  the  other  streets  diverged  at  right 
angles.  The  moat  Important  remains  in  the  ¥,.  half  of  the  Acro- 
polis are  those  of  temples,  <)n  the  site  of  the  southemmolt, 
which  we  shall  designate  by  the  letter  A,  a  modem  houae  has  been 
built.  Next  to  it.  beyond  the  Una  of  the  main  street  mnning  from 
E.  to  W,,  is  a  small  temple,  recently  discovered;  and  beyond  it 
la  another  small  temple  (B),  which  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Hitlorir.  The  next  temple  (C/,  to  which  the  oldest  metopes 
belonged,  was  probably  sacred  to  Hercules,  though  Benndorf 
assigns  it  to  Apollo;  some  of  the  columns  are  inanollths,  Temple 
D  is  not  so  ancient  as  Temple  C;  a  somewhat  elevated  platform 
haa  lately  been  brought  to  light  In  front  of  it.  The  fouudation- 
walls  of  numerous  other  ancient  buildings  are  traceable  within 
the  Acropolis,  and  graves  containing  skeletons  and  houses,  of  a 
later  date,  also  occur.  Crosses  chiselled  on  the  overthrown  aichl- 
ttavei  indicate  that  these  last  were  dwelllnxs  of  the  Chtlitlan 
period.  — A  building,  which  was  probably  a  Thealrf ,  has  been 
lately  discovered  outside  the  N.  gate  of  the  Acropolis,  to  the 
right!    the    fact  that   capitals   from    an   earlier   edifice  have  twftTi 
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Died  in  its  conatructicn  proye  that  It  nu  not  erected  before  B.C. 
407.  To  the  N.  of  this  point  lay  the  town  proper,  the  remains 
of  which  are  yacy  scanty.  —  Still  farther  U  the  N.,  on  the  ridge 
between  the  fnmt  of  OaUra  and  Pa^Itouo,  vu  the  earliest  Necro- 
polit.  At  a  later  period,  but  before  B.C.  409,  the  citizens  had 
their  Necropolia  to  the  W.,  beyond  the  rirer  Selinua  (Modione), 
on  the  heights  to  the  S.  of  the  farm  of  Manieidvnga.  The  wild 
parsley  {ffWit-oc},  which  g»ye  name  to  the  city  and  was  represented 
on  its  coins,  stiU  grows  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Adjacent  to  the  farm  of  Meiiana,  which  lieajaat  beyond  the  river 
and  may  be  recognised  by  Its  shady  garden,  Cavallaii  has  lately  dis- 
coieied  a  temple  open  to  the  E.  and  W.,  and  near  it  an  Inacijption 
bearing  the  name  of  Hecate. 

On  the  E,  hill  lie  the  ruins  of  three  temples  ,  bnt  no  other  re- 
mains of  any  kind.  The  sauthernmost.  which  we  designate  £, 
contained  Uve  metopes :  of  these  two  were  in  the  posttcum,  one 
representing  Athena  and  the  Qianc,  the  other  damsged  beyond 
recognition;  three  were  in  the  proQaoa,  and  repreaented  Hercules 
and  the  Amazon  ,  Zens  and  Hera ,  Artemis  and  Action.  An  altar 
and  inecription  dedicating  the  temple  to  Hera  were  found  here 
in  1865.  The  middle  temple  (F),  some  of  the  colamns  in  which 
were  left  unfinished,  yielded  the  two  lower  halves  of  metopes 
discovered  by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Angele.  The  last  temple  (O), 
one  of  the  largest  Grecian  temples  known,  was  left  unfinished,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  colnmns  are  unSnted.  An 
inacription  found  in  It  seems  to  assign  the  temple  to  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  Benndorf,  Temples  C  and  D  were  built  soon  after 
B.C.  628,  Temple  F  and  part  of  O  In  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  and 
Temples  A  and  E  and  the  rest  of  G  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 

The  following  measurements  are  given  appro^mately  in  Engliah 
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visited  from  Campobello  (p.  283)  or  from  Mazsara  (p.  288).  The  road  from 
Selinunto  (guide  advisable)  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  Modione,  and  turns 
to  the  N.,  passing  the  recently-excavated  temple  and  the  houses  of  Manica- 
lunga^  Latio^  and  Pariti.  It  then  traverses  a  weli-cnltivated,  garden-like 
district  to  the  Baglio  delV  Inglese  (Mr.  Hohbs),  which  is  close  to  the 
famous  quarries,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Selinunto  hewed  the  stones 
used  in  the  construction  of  their  huge  temples.  The  work  was  suddenly 
interrupted,  doubtless  on  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
B.C.  4()9,  and  has  never  since  been  resumed.  The  various  stages  of  the 
process  of  quarrying  are  still  traceable.  A  circular  incision  was  first 
made  in  the  rock,  and  then  hewn  out  till  a  space  of  a  yard  in  width  was 
left  free  between  the  solid  rock  and  the  monolithic  drum  of  the  column. 
The  block  was  then  severed  entirely  from  the  rock,  and  its  bed  left  empty. 
A  number  of  such  drums  arc  lying  ready  for  transport  at  the  bottom  of 
the  (juarry ;  others  have  already  been  carried  for  some  distance  along  the 
road  from  Mazzara  to  Selinunto.  Among  the  drums,  which  measure  8-10  ft. 
in  length  and  about  8  ft.  in  diameter,  are  some  which  correspond  exactly 
with  those  used  for  the  columns  of  temple  O  (p.  278),  and  which  were 
undoubtedly  designed  for  the  completion  of  that  building. 


28.    From  Calatafimi  to  Trapani,  Marsala,  and 

Castelvetrano. 

Two  days:  1st.  To  Trapani,  23  M. ;  ascent  of  Monte  S.  Oiuliano, 
6-7  hrs.  there  and  back;  2nd.  From  Trapani  to  Marsala,  19V»  M.,  and 
by  Mazzara  to  Castelvetrano,  22V2  M. 

The  Diligence  which  leaves  Calatafimi  in  the  morning  (sec  p.  272) 
reaches  Trapani  at  9  a.m.,  3Iazzara  at  6  p.m.,  and  Castelvetrano  at 
9  p.m.  —  In  the  reverse  direction  :  departure  from  Castelvetrano  6.3()  a.m.  •, 
arrival  at  Mazzara  9.30  a.m.,  at  Marsala  at  noon,  at  Trapani  5.30  or  6  p.m., 
at  Calatafimi  10.30  p.m.  —  The  Steamer  which  plies  weekly  to  and  from 
Syracuse  touches  regularly  at  Trapani,  and  at  Marsala  and  Mazzara 
alternately  (comp.  p.  273).  —  [The  opening  of  the  Railway  kkom  Trapani 
TO  Castelvetrano,  which  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1880, 
will  materially  shorten  this  route.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily  arc  generally  very  civil, 
and  bargaining  at  the  inns  is  seldom  necessary  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

Calatafimi  and  Segesta^  see  R.  27.  Farther  on,  the  country  is 
very  hilly.  Halfway  between  Calataflmi  and  Trapani  stands  the 
solitary  inn  of  — 

12  m.  Canalotti,  or  Colonnetta.  A  little  beyond  it  wo  cross 
a  range  of  hills  and  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  Monto  S.  Giu- 
Hano  (p.  280)  and  the  ^Egadian  Islands.  Skirting  the  base  of 
Mte.  S.  Giuliano,  and  passing  extensive  saltworks,  we  next 
reach  — 

23  M.  Trapani.  —  *Leon  d'Oro,  near  the  gate,  in  the  Strada 
Kuova,  R.  1  fr.,  dinner  not  supplied;  '^Cinque  Torri,  Largo  S.  Niccold; 
Alb.  Trinacria,  new.  —  There  is  a  Locanda  on  Mte.  S.  Giuliano,  where 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  sunset  and  sunrise  may  obtain  quarters.  — 
Oiardinetto^  not  far  from  the  Cinque  Torri,  and  Sicilia^  near  the  harbour, 
are  good  restaurants. 

Mules  and  Donkeys  for  the  Monte  S.  Giuliano  are  to  be  found  near 
the  gate,  in  the  first  street  on  the  right  (2-2V2  fr.,  boy  '/a-l  fr.).  —  Car- 
riage with  three  horses  to  the  Mte.  S.  Giuliano  25-30  fr. 

Coral  and  alabaster  work  is  a  speciality  of  Trapani. 

Trapani,  the  ancient  Drepana  (from  drepanon,  a  sickle),  so 
called  ftrom  the  forni  of  the  peninsula,  a  town  with  36,000  in- 
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hab.,  lies  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
prefect  and  a  bishop.  The  harbonr  is  good,  and  the  trade  of  the 
place  not  inconsiderable. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  the  seaport  of  Eryx  (Mte.  S.  Giuliano^,  but 
was  converted  into  a  fortress  by  Hamilcar  Barca  about  the  year  260,  and 
peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx.  In  249  the  Gartha^nian  admiral 
Adherbal  defeated  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  consul  Publius  Claudius  off 
the  harbour,  and  in  242  Drepana  was  besieged  by  the  consul  Lutatius 
Gatulus,  whose  headquarters  were  in  the  island  of  Columbaria  (Colum- 
bara).  On  this  occasion  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  laden  with  stores,  on  its 
route  from  Maritimo  to  Favignana,  was  destroyed  in  March  241,  in  sight  of 
the  town,  a  victory  which  terminated  the  First  Punic  War.  During  the 
Roman  period  the  town  was  unimportant.  In  the  middle  ages  it  pros- 
pered as  a  royal  residence.  In  the  ^neid,  Anchises  is  represented  as 
having  died  here,  and  iBneas  as  having  instituted  games  to  his  father's  me- 
mory. The  island  described  as  the  goal  in  the  boat-race  is  now  called 
Asinello.  Another  tradition  is  that  John  of  Procida  formed  the  conspiracy 
against  Charles  of  Aigou  on  the  8coglio  del  Mai  ConHglio.  It  is,  however, 
an  historical  fact  that  Peter  of  Arragon,  touching  here  on  30th 
Aug.  1282,  on  his  return  from  Africa  with  his  fleet,  was  welcomed  as 
a  deliverer. 

Save  a  few  medlseval  structures,  Trapani  contains  nothing 
attractive.  The  public  LUbfaty  was  founded  by  Ferdella,  a  Nea- 
politan minister  of  war,  a  native  of  the  place.  The  Lyceum^ 
to  the  right  in  the  Gorso,  contains  a  natural  history  collection  and 
a  picture-gallery  p/2  fr.).  The  CattedraU  8.  Lorenzo,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Corso,  possesses  a  Crucifixion  by  Van  Dyck  (4th 
chapel  on  the  right),  freely  retouched. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  Torre  de'  Legni,  ^2  ^' 
(inclining  to  the  right)  from  the  gate  next  the  sea,  at  the  end  of 
the  Corso. 

The  attractive  *Excursion  to  Monte  S.  Giuliano  (comp. 
Map,  p.  264)  occupies  fully  half-a-day.  The  traveller  had  better 
ride  or  walk  (2^/2  hrs. ;  donkeys  and  carriages,  see  p.  279).  The 
road  traverses  the  plain  we  have  already  crossed  on  our  way  to 
Trapani ,  which  Virgil  makes  the  scene  of  the  games  instituted  by 
iEneas.  The  modern  water-conduit  supplies  the  town.  On  the 
right  is  the  church  of  the  celebrated  Madonna  di  Trapani,  erected 
in  1332.  Here  the  road  diverges,  and  pedestrians  may  ascend 
from  it  to  the  left  by  a  steep  footpath.  The  precipitous  slopes  are 
beautifully  wooded  at  places.  Midway  is  the  small  but  fertile 
Piano  dei  Cappuccini,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the  rock  Petrale, 
and  to  the  left  La  Cintaria. 

*Monte  San  GUnliano,  the  Eryx  of  antiquity,  is  an  isolated 
mountain ,  2464  ft.  in  height.  On  its  summit  is  situated  a 
town  (Locanda,  clean,  near  the  church  of  S.  Domenico;  Caffh  of 
Mastra  Salvatore ,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele)  which  is  rapidly  falling 
to  decay.  The  number  of  inhabitants  (6100  at  the  last  census) 
is  speedily  decreasing  owing  to  the  frequent  migrations  which 
take  place  to  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  town  stands  the  Cathedral,   the   campanile  of 
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wbiBh  alTordB  a  fine  view.  The  interioi,  reetoied  in  1^106,  uon- 
t&lnfl  an  ancient  to untsin -enclosure  of  almost  transparent  marble. 
We  aacend  throuKh  tlie  town  to  the  towon  fitted,  up  bb  a  reai- 
denee  by  Count  Papoli,  commanding  a  aplendid  riew  and  con- 
taining s  rallecllon  of  olijecu  of  art ,  and  then  to  the  Ivy-elid 
CaitU  [partly  used  as  a  prison;  ilooi-keeper  30  c,).  The  rugged 
mnk  on  which  it  stands  nomminds  a  nnhle  prospect  of  the  land 
and  sea.  To  the  W.  at  our  feet  lies  Trapini,  and  beyond  it  are 
the  £gadian  Islands:  Maritlmo  (ancient  Hiera^  with  the  Honte 
Falcone,  2344  ft.),  the  laost  distant^  to  the  left,  nearer  ue, 
Parfgnana  {_MeMSi^  1069  ft.);  on  the  right  Levanio  tPhorhantia); 
all  of  which  bi^lnnged  to  the  Genoese  family  of  the  Pallavicioi 
from  the  middle  of  the  ITtli  cent,  till  1874,  when  they  were 
purchased  hy  Sipi.  Florio  of  Palermo.  Towards  the  S.  atretehes 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  coast,  vrllli  Par^iio  |ji.  282)^  in  the 
background  is  Marsala.  Ton'arda  the  E.  tower  the  monntalns 
of  S,  Vlto  [from  W.  to  E.  .Spara^o,  Laficie,  Sauci,  San  Bat- 
naba,  Kocea,  and  Corvo);  and  tlie  conical  peninsula  of  GoCano 
extends  into  the  sea,  which  bounds  three  sides  of  the  mountain. 
In  winter  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  ie  oci^asiotially,  and  the  island 
of  Pantellerta  (p.  3T4J  frequently  visible.  In  spring  the  whole 
distriot  at  our  feet  is  clothed  with  the  most  luxnrtant  verdure. 
On  %be  aummU  ones  alaod  Ibfi  nbrlne  at  yems  Krgclna .  a  deltr  wni^ 
■Hipped  by  all  tbe   people  <i[  tbe  H»dJt«r»Deaii.    Tbe   uiodeni  town  is 

on  whose  allat  no  blirod  was  jierjititLfd  1o  Don,  Uellurth  was  alntj  wur- 
ablpped  hare^    tbe  dreekj  tUuroTore  titlit^ved  tb«    temple  Co  liave  bfivn 

as  ■  Benelideii ,  an'  opcdilloD  lo  .:anqiier  Iblii  dlilriet,  liiil  waa'deteateJ 
ud  aUin  by  IbE  l-htanlclam  and  Egeatans.    During         " 
Usmilcar  Barca  unrprisBd  UiG  BowD,  wbloh  lay  on  lb 

turn  BurroUDde«l  frum  below  by  the  Komana ,  wh't  nf tfirwarda  rvtlored. 
tbe  lenipJe,  furnished  U  wltb  a  guard  «f  200  men,  and  beguiwed  on  It  tbe 
Tsvanuu  or  levenleen  towns  oC  Sicily  (tor  Eryx,  II  wa^  said,  bad  alio  been 

liu,  aid  Br/ii  by  a  son  of  Venug  and  Balei.  The  prejent  name  la  derived 
beheld  SI.  Julian  pultlDg  tbe  Saracens  to  iUgbl,  ' 

The  only  remaina  of  the  temple  of  Venus  are  the  fonndatlooi 
within  the  castle,  the  eo-oalleA  fonle  or  Arso  del  Diavola, 
and  the  'Fountain  of  Venus'  in  the  caetle-garden ,  an  ancient  re- 
servoir, 4  yds.  in  width,  and  8  yda.  tn  length.  Of  the  walla  of  the 
saued  oily  of  Venus  CDnsiderable  portions  still  exist  beneath  the 
preleut  wall,  between  the  gates  of  Trapani  and  La  Spada,  con- 
sisting of  huge  bloRks  in  courses  of  equal  height.  The  wail  was 
defended  hy  eleven  towers  at  unequal  intervals.  The  entrance  to 
the  town  was  obviously  between  the  Monte  dl  <JiiBrtierc  and  the 
Porta  la  Spada,   wht-re  in   the  irilurior  of  the    town    the  walla  oC 
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the  approach  can  be  traced  towards  the  right.  These  walls  are 
unquestionably  of  very  great  antiquity,  although  it  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  by  what  nation  they  were  erected. 

From  Trapani  to  Castblvbtbano  (28  M.  by  the  direct  road ;  or, 
via  Marsala  and  Mazzara,  the  route  followed  by  the  new  railway, 
about  42  M.).  The  road  traverses  an  undulating  and  richly  cul- 
tivated district,  in  which  palms  are  seen  occasionally  near  the 
loftily-situated  country-houses.  26^/2  M.  La  Xitta.  27  M.  Paceco, 
founded  in  1609,  is  famed  for  its  cucumbers  and  melons.  Beyond 
it  we  cross  the  Birgi,  the  ancient  Acithis.  Here,  in  the  plain  of 
FalconariOj  Frederick  11.  of  Sicily  routed  the  united  French  and 
Neapolitan  armies,  and  took  Philip  of  Anjou  prisoner,  on  1st  Dec. 
1299.  This  was  the  greatest  of  the  battles  which  took  place 
during  the  wars  after  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  To  the  right  is  Lo 
Stagnone,  a  shallow  bay,  with  the  islands  of  Borrone,  Isola  Longa, 
and  nearer  the  coast  the  Isola  S.  PantaVeo.  —  (In  fine  weather 
a  very  pleasant  trip  may  be  made  by  water  from  Trapani  by  the 
Isola  S.  Pantaleo  to  Marsala;  boat  with  two  rowers  10-15  fr. ; 
supply  of  provisions  necessary.) 

42^2  M.  Marsala  (Alhergo  del  Leone,  near  the  cathedral, 
dirty;  Trinacria,  tolerable;  *Trattoria  of  Francesco  PorcelU,  at 
the  post-offlce,  near  the  Porta  Garibaldi;  *Caffk  LUiheo,  opposite 
the  cathedral)  is  an  important  commercial  town  with  36,300 
inhab. ,  well  known  for  the  Marsala  wine  which  is  manufactured 
here  from  Sicilian  wines  and  spirit.  The  principal  firms  are 
Ingham ,  Florio ,  and  Woodhouse ,  who  kindly  admit  visitors  to 
see  their  extensive  and  interesting  establishments,  situated  on 
the  shore  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  Garibaldi  with  1007  men, 
transported  by  the  'Piemonte'  and  'Lombardo',  landed  here  on 
11th  May,  1860,  and  began  his  famous  progress  through  the  is- 
land, which  terminated  in  a  few  weeks  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  Bourbon  supremacy  in  Sicily.  The  town,  a  modern  place, 
contains  nothing  noteworthy,  except  perhaps  the  cathedral  and 
the  harbour.  The  Municipio  (last  door  on  the  right)  contains  an 
antique  animal-group  from  Motye,  a  tiger  devouring  a  bull. 

Marsala  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lilybaeumj  a  frag- 
ment of  the  town-wall  of  which  is  preserved  near  the  Porta  di 
Trapani.  Other  relics  are  the  harbour  to  the  N. ,  where  the 
salt-works  are  now  situated,  and  a  few  fragments  of  houses  and 
walls  on  the  coast  of  Capo  Boeo  (or  Lilibeo'),  the  westernmost 
point  of  Sicily  and  the  nearest  to  Africa.  In  the  centre  of  a 
field  on  the  promontory  stands  the  church  of  8.  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista^  with  a  subterranean  spring  in  the  Grotta  della  Sibilla 
(Oumana).  The  sibyl  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  her  oracles 
through  the  medium  of  the  water,  which  is  still  an  object  of 
superstitious  veneration. 


Lilybcun 

Tbe  road  fcom  Marsala  to  MaEzara,  Ij  M.,  at  flrat  traTsrscs 
jidmltably  oulttvated  land,  planted  chiefly  with  the  Yiiie,  and  iftet- 
■warfs  R  tract  of  moor.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  it  is  bord- 
ered with  sloes. 

531/j  M.  M&iE&ra  (AUiergo  Ceatraie  di  Setinunte ,  close  to  the 
oldcaetlo,  with  Trattoria;  opposite,  Jjoeanda  Veeehia , 'poor ,  R. 
76  c, ;  *Caff  near  the  Piazza  del  DuomoJ ,  offleially  styled  Mns- 
lara  del  VaUo ,  a  town  with  13,800  inhab. ,  the  residenoe  of  a 
bishop,  is  HurtDunded  by  a  quadranpular  wall  abont  36  ft.  in  height, 
wblDh  is  defended  in  the  charanterisCia  Italian  style  with  equsre 
towers  rising  from  it  at  intervals.  It  was  originally  a  colony  of  the 
Selinuntians  ,  but ,  like  the  motheT-<iity,  was  destroyed  by  Hannl- 
bD,l  Gisgou  in  B.C.  409.  In  8'2T,  the  Arabs  landed  at  ROa  Et-BeUl 
(Funta  di  Granitola),  to  the  8.  of  Maizaia,  with  the  intention  of 
Mnquering  the  Island,  The  mined  CattU  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
town-wall  was  erected,  or  at  least  strengthened,  by  Count  Roger  in 
1073,  who  also  founded  the  Cathedral,  which  contains  three  au- 
cient  saroophagi  (Battle  of  the  Auiazona;  Wild  Roar  Hunt;  Rapa 
of  Persephone,  freely  reetored),  and  a  Traneflgu ration  over  the 
high-altar  by  Gaglni.  On  the  river  Maxarai  farther  up,  into  the 
estuary  of  whioh  the  tide  penetrates  (or  a  considerable  distance, 
are  situated  grottoes  in  which  the  'beati  Pauli'  once  assembled. 
The  mansion  of  the  Conte  Bwtgio,  at  the  W.  corner  of  the  Piazza 
del  Daomo,  and  the  Areldeplseofnl  Palace  opposite  the  oathedral 
contain  seyeral  flue  large  Oriental  porcelain  vases.  Pleasant  walk 
on  the  Marina. 

Beyond  Mazisra  the  road  croaaea  Iha  river  Delia,  and  grad- 
ually uoeuds  across  an  ei.teneiTe  moor  to  Ifil  M.)  CampobeUo. 
On  the  road  here  is  a  sraall  locanda,  where  traveUers  from  Msz- 
lara  used  to  apeiid  the  night,  visiting  RDn',a  di  Cusa  (p,  27S)  and 
Selinunto  on  the  following  day.    and   reaching  CaalelvetraDO  in 


66  M.  Cattelvttttmo,  see  p.  27o. 
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28.     From  CastelvetraiLo  (Seliniinto)  to  Girgenti. 
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If  Caatelvetniio  be  quitted  early,  it  it  possible  to  ride  lit 
one  day  by  the  caine  of  Seliniis  to  Sciacns  (2o  M. ;  or  by  the  iU 
rent  mute  from  OBEtelfetraiio  about  24  H.^.  From  the  AeropoU* 
w8  sKuiii  cTOBS  to  the  ffeapolis,  traTarae  wheat-llelds  and  vineyudij 
and  reach  tlie  Fivme  Belice  (a-nriant  Hyptai).  which  we  cross  at 
B  ford.  The  route  then  lies  partly  across  the  sand  of  the  oout, 
partly  througb  poorly  cultivated  land,  to  Sciac«a.  The  ttiwn  of 
Af«n/Viei  (Sioil.MeDfi;  397  ft.],  vith  10,1X10  inhab.,  Ilea  ■  Utfle 
to  the  lert.  The  stones  for  (be  Metopfe  of  Selinus  appear  to  hsTS 
been  quarried  near  tliin  town. 

Beiacoa  (i«  Pom,  clean;  Ca/ft  d'/loKi),  with  20,600  inhrt,, 
situated  on  an  abrupt  eminence  (^362  ft.)  on  the  coast,  oocaplea 
the  site  of  the  Thermne  SeilnvrUinae  of  antiquity.  Tomnuao  I'^- 
zello  (d.  I&70),  the  father  of  Sicilian  hirtory,  was  bOm  hate. 
For  the  sake,  it  Is  said,  of  acquiring  an  illiistrions  ennntrymsB^ 
he  degoribes  Agathor.lea,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  was  bom  at 
Thermie  Uimerenses  (Termini),  ae  a  native  of  SciaMa.  Id  thA 
middle  agea   the  town    was   a  place  of  sonic  importanoe ,  being 

royal  and  not  merely  a  balonial  borough.  Powerful  nobles, 
howover,  also  rasided  here,  the  ruins  of  whose  castles  are  nfH 
the  town ;  the  most  exteaslve  of  these  are  on  tb« 
£.  side  of  the  town-wall.  Here  rise  the  niins  of  the  oisties  of  th« 
Luna  and  Perolto  families,  whose  fends,  the  so-called  Oaii  dl 
SciscRB,  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  town  for  a  whols 
tary  (UiO-15'29),    a   faot  whiuh  serves  to  convey  an  idea  of 

.condition  of   meiiiieval   Si&il^.    The   Ciithedrni   was   fonnded 
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by  Julietta,  the  daughter  of  Roger  1.  The  finest  view  is  aiforded 
by  the  tower  of  S.  MicheU.  The  Casa  Starepinto  and  Casa 
Triolo  are  interesting  specimens  of  mediaeval  architecture.  The 
spacious  modern  palace,  with  a  beautiful  garden,  at  the  E.  gate, 
is  the  property  of  the  Marchese  San  Qiacomo. 

Konte  8.  Calogero  (1279  ft.),  an  isolated  cone,  3  M.  to  the  E.  of 
Seiacca,  deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  its  curious  vapour-baths.  In  the 
valley  between  Seiacca  and  the  mountain  are  the  sources  of  the  hot 
sulphur  (133**  Fahr.)  and  salt  (88°)  springs,  which  attract  numerous 
patients  in  summer.  The  foundation  of  the  vapour -baths  {Le  Stvfe; 
temperature  varying  from  92°  tu  104°)  was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  and  the 
mountain  called  in  ancient  times  Mons  Kronios.  The  grottoes,  partially 
artificial,  with  unimportant  inscriptions,  such  as  the  Orotta  Taphano  {delta 
Diana)  and  delle  Pulzelle^  are  interesting.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  the  baths  was  attributed  to  S.  Calogero  (mod. 
Greek  kaldgros^  monk),  and  most  of  the  baths  in  Sicily  are  accordingly 
named  after  that  saint,  as  in  ancient  times  they  were  all  believed  to 
have  been  established  by  Deedalus.  The  island  of  Pantelleria  is  distinctly 
visible  from  the  Monte  S.  Calogero.  On  18th  July,  1831,  a  volcanic  island 
(Isola  Ferdinandea) ,  4  M.  in  circumference,  with  a  crater,  rose  from  the 
sea  between  Seiacca  and  Pantelleria,  but  on  18th  Jan.,  1832,  entirely  dis- 
appeared. In  1864  symptoms  of  a  submarine  eruption  were  again  observed. 
The  sea  is  now  very  deep  at  this  point.  Not  far  from  it  a  valuable  coral 
reef  was  discovered  in  May,  1875,  and  it  now  attracts  many  hundreds  of 
coral-fishers. 

From  Palermo  to  Sciacca  by  Corleone  (about  66  M.).  As  the 
latter  part  of  the  road  is  extremely  rough  and  little  used ,  the  following 
slight  sketch  will  suffice.  Palermo  is  quitted  by  the  Porta  Kuova,  the 
Largo  deir  Indipendenza  is  crossed ,  and  the  Strada  Pisani  followed, 
which  leads  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  and  crosses  the  Oreto.  The  road  then 
ascends  to  Parco^  where  William  II.  once  possessed  his  extensive  hunting 
preserves.  The  view  of  Palermo  from  the  height  above  Parco  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Sicily.  We  next  reach  (8V2  M.)  Piana  dei  Greet  ^  an 
Albanian  colony,  established  in  1488.  The  peculiarities  of  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  town  are  gradually  becoming  extinct;  the  inhabitants 
are  notorious  for  their  predatory  propensities.  The  road  then  ascends  a 
long  and  dreary  valley.  Before  us  the  mountain-ridge  of  Busambra  lies 
in  an  oblique  direction,  with  the  woods  of  Cappelliere  towards  the  E., 
where  the  hunting  lodge  of  Ficuzza  is  situated.  Another  road  ascends 
hither  from  Ogliastro.  The  road  to  Corleone  descends  by  numerous 
windings,  after  having  quitted  the  height  where  the  ruins  of  the  Saracenic 
stronghold  Calata  Busambra  are  situated. 

Oorleone  (Alberf/o  delle  Palme ^  new,  fine  view),  anciently  KorliHn, 
with  16,900  inhab.,  is  a  town  of  Saracenic  origin,  where  Frederick  II, 
established  a  Lombard  colony  in  1237.  Its  inhabitants  were  therefore 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  house  of  Anjou. 

From  Corleone  the  road  leads  via  Campoftorito^  skirting  the  cliflTs  of 
Monte  CardMieri  and  Monte  Buraco ,  to  BUacquino  (9700  inhab.)  and 
(13  M.)  Chiusa^aclafani  (7200  inhab.),  where  it  divides.  The  road  to 
the  right  leads  to  Oivliana  and  Sambucca^  a  well-built  town  with  9100 
inhab.,  which  under  the  name  of  Rahal  Zabvth  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  Monreale  in  1185.  Farther  on ,  to  the  right ,  are  situated  Contessa^  an 
Albanian  settlement,  and  the  ruins  of  Entella  on  the  bank  of  the  Belice 
Sinittroy  5  M.  from  Contessa,  and  accessible  from  the  S.E.  only.  Entella 
was  an  Elymian  town,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Trojan-Sicilian 
mytha.  In  403  it  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Campanian  mercenary 
troops  of  Dionysius  I.  From  Sambucca  the  road  proceeds  W.  to  Sella- 
MUilbesiy  where  it  unites  with  the  road  from  Partanna  (12,500  inhab.) 
and  8.  Margherita  (7500  inhab.),  and  then  leads  E.  to  Sciacca  (p.  284). 

From  Seiacca  to  Girgenti,  about  38  M.  (a  fatiguing  ride  of  12 
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hrs.).  We  cross  the  Fiume  Caltabelotta ;  to  the  left  on  a  precipi- 
tous height,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  10  M.  inland,  stands 
CaltabeloUa.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  it,  on  a  still  higher  hill 
(2428  ft.),  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  S.  Maria  a  Monte  Ver- 
gine^  lay  Triocala^  celebrated  for  the  siege  it  sustained  in  the  Se- 
cond Servile  War ,  B.C.  102.  The  view  thence  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Sicily.  On  the  left  bank  lies  the  small  town  of  Ribera 
(Caf^-Restaurant  Garibaldi).  Farther  on  we  cross  (20^/2  M.)  the 
river  Platani  (ancient  Halycus)  and  reach,  having  accomplished 
about  half  the  journey,  — 

Montallegro  (miserable  locanda),  a  place  consisting  of  two  vil- 
lages ,  the  older  on  the  hill ,  now  deserted  owing  to  want  of  water, 
and  the  newer  lower  down.    Near  the  village  is  a  small  lake,  nearly 

*/2  M.  in  diameter,  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

On  the  Capo  Bianco  (98  ft.),  between  the  Platani  and  Monte  Allegro, 
once  lay  Heraclea  Minoa.  At  first  Macara^  a  Sicanian  town,  stood  here; 
it  then  became  a  Cretan  and  Phoenician  settlement  (^Rtu-Melkarth)  ^  the 
Greek  Minoa.  It  was  next  colonised  by  Lacedeemonians  under  Euryleon, 
successor  of  Dorieus  who  was  slain  at  Eryx,  and  received  the  name  of 
Heraclea  Minoa.  At  a  later  period  it  was  generally  in  possession  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Coins  bearing  the  old  Phoenician  inscription  'Bus  Melkarth** 
are  still  extant.  When  it  was  finally  destroyed  is  unknown ,  and  very 
few  fragments  of  it  now  exist. 

A  new  and  good  road  leads  from  Montallegro  to  (15  M.)  Porto 
Empedocle. 

Porto  Empedocle^  and  thence  by  railway  to  Oirgenti,  see  p.  289  ; 
the  distance  by  road  is  scarcely  4  M. 


30.  From  Palermo  to  Girgenti  and  Porto  Empedocle. 

Railway  from  Palermo  to  Oirgenti^  84  M.,  in  6V2-7  hrs.  (fares  15  fr.  30, 
10  fr.  70,  7  fr.  65  c).  Two  through-trains  daily.  From  Girgenti  to  Porto 
Empedocle^  6  M.,  in  6V2  hrs.  (fares  1  fr.  15,  80,  60  c).  It  is  advisable  to 
take  a  supply  of  provisions. 

The  railway  traverses  the  fertile  plain  of  the  coast  (stations 
Ficarazzelli  and  Ficarazzi)  to  Bagheria  (p.  270),  and  runs  thence 
between  the  sea  and  the  hills,  passing  through  several  short 
tunnels,  and  generally  parallel  with  the  road.  10  M.  S.  Flavia, 
station  for  Solunto  (p.  270).  11  M.  Casteldaccia.  13  M.  Altavilla; 
the  village ,  on  the  hill  to  the  right ,  possesses  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  Norman  churches,  called  La  Chiesazza^  founded  by  Robert 
Guiscard  in  1077.  A  number  of  'tonuare'  (apparatus  for  catching 
the  tunny-fish)  are  observed  in  the  sea.  A  red  flag  hoisted  near 
them  in  the  month  of  May  indicates  that  a  shoal  has  entered,  or 
is  about  to  enter  the  nets,  and  is  a  signal  for  a  general  onslaught 
of  the  fishermen.  19^2  M.  Trabia,  an  Imposing  old  castle  on  the 
coast.    Then  a  bridge  over  the  Fiume  S.  Lionardo,  and  a  tunnel. 

23  M.  Termini  (^Locanda  delta  Fenice^  with  trattoria,  near  the 

station),  one  of  the  busiest  provincial  towns  of  Sicily,  with  21,400 

inhab.,  situated  on  a  piomontoiy^  presents  a  poor  appearance  to 
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those  coming  from  Palermo.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  are  sit- 
uated on  the  hill,  those  of  the  merchants  on  the  E.  side.  The 
maccaroui  (pasta)  of  Termini  is  considered  the  best  in  Sicily. 

Termini  (Thermae  Himerenses) ^  probably  an  ancient  Phoenician  mar- 
ket, was  founded  as  a  town  by  the  Carthaginians  in  407,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Himera.  It  soon ,  however ,  became  Hellenised ,  and  in  the 
First  Punic  War  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  Under  the  latter  it  was  a 
prosperous  place ,  and  even  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  town  of  some 
importance.  Robert  of  Naples,  who  attacked  Sicily  in  1338,  besieged  the 
strong  castle  of  Termini  in  vain.  This  ancient  stronghold  was  destroyed 
in  1860. 

The  substructions  of  a  Roman  building,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  basilica,  have  been  excavated  in  the  Villa  della  Cittk,  in 
the  Piano  di  S.  Giovanni,  above  the  town  (fine  *View),  where 
there  are  also  traces  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  Aqtia  Comelia, 
a  Roman  aqueduct  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town,  was  destroyed  in 
1438.  Its  remains  from  Brucato  downwards  merit  a  visit  on 
account  of  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  surrounding  district. 
A  collection  of  prehistoric ,  Greek ,  and  Roman  antiquities ,  and  a 
number  of  paintings  by  early  Sicilian  masters  are  preserved  at  the 
old  Ospedale  dei  BenfrateUi  (fine  Gothic  window  in  the  hall) ,  un- 
der the  charge  of  Prof.  S.  Ciofalo,  Inspector  of  the  antiquities. 
Termini  was  the  birthplace  of  Niccold  Palmieri,  a  distinguished 
Sicilian  political  economist  and  historian ,  who  was  interred  in  the 
Chiesa  del  Monte.  The  bath-establishment,  situated  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  hill ,  was  founded  by  Ferdinand  II. ,  and  is  well  fitted 
up.  The  springs  (110^  Fahr.)  contain  Epsom  salts.  The  baths 
are  extolled  by  Pindar. 

On  a  rocky  slope  above  the  Fiume  S.  Lionardo,  4  H.  from  Termini, 
is  the  town  of  Caccamo,  containing  7800  inhab. ,  and  commanding  a  fine 
view.  —  The  ascent  of  the  precipitous  Monte  San  Calogero  (4347  ft.)  is 
recommended  (8-9  hrs.  from  Termini).  The  finest  view  near  Termini 
is  afforded  by  the  rocks  above  the  castle. 

The  charge  for  a  carriage  from  Termini  to  Ce/alit  is  apt  to  be  high 
(30  fr.),  so  that  it  is  better  to  make  the  trip  from  Cerda  (p.  288). 

Fbom  Tsbhimi  to  Leonfobtk.  This  road,  about  62V2  M.  in  length, 
was  once  the  route  usually  pursued  by  the  Arabs  on  their  predatory  in- 
cursions from  Palermo  into  the  interior.  It  ascends  by  the  Fiume  Torto 
to  Cerda  (p.  288),  crosses  the  mountain,  and  descends  to  the  valley  of  the 
Fiume  Grande  and  the  small  town  of  8cl(^fani,  which  possesses  hot  springs 
of  some  repute  (bare  and  uninviting  bath-rooms)  and  a  church  containing 
an  antique  sarcophagus  with  Bacchic  reliefs.  The  next  little  town,  Calta- 
vuturo  (18  M.  from  Termini),  is  of  Saracenic  ori^n  ( Kalat-Ahi-Thaur)^  and 
was  taken  by  Roger  I.,  who  bestowed  it  on  his  daughter  Matilda.  It  now 
contains  5800  inhabitants.  [To  the  £.  of  Caltavuturo,  on  a  rock  3000  ft. 
in  height,  lies  Polizzi.  sumamed  La  Oenerota^  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages,  near  which  rise  the  Himera  Meridionalis 
(Fiume  Salso)  and  the  Himera  Septentrionalis  (Fiume  Orande)^  which  the 
ancients  believed  to  possess  one  common  source.]  The  road  next  leads  to 
Petralia  di  Sotto  and  di  Sopra^  two  country-towns  in  a  fertile  district  with 
imposing  mountainous  environs ,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petra 
or  Peiraea.  To  the  8.,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  lie  Buonpietro  and  Alimena. 
The  latter  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens  in  843,  and  is  perhaps  the 
ancient  Hemichara  or  Jmachara.  From  Petralia  the  road  traverses  a  lofty 
mountain  to  (6  M.)  Oangi,  a  town  with  13,700  inhab.,  the  ancient  Sikelian 
Enguium^  originally  a  Cretan,  i.e,  a  Phoenician  colony,  where  in  Cicero's 
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time  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  ^Cretan  Mothers'*  {Matres;  not  Mater 
Magna  as  Cicero  has  it),  despoiled  by  Verres ,  was  situated.  The  road 
leads  hence  through  a  fertile  tract  to  (9  M.)  Sperlinga  (2592  ft.) ,  which 
alone  showed  partiality  to  the  French  in  1282,  whence  the  saying ,  *Quod 
Siculis  placuit  sola  Sperlinga  negavif;  thence  to  (3  H.)  Nicosia^  with 
15,300  inhabitants  who  speak  a  Lombard  dialect,  a  town  of  thoroughly 
mediseval  appearance,  regarded  as  more  behind  the  age  than  any  other 
in  Sicily.  The  road  then  passes  Rocca  di  Sarno,  where  the  brave  Norman 
Serlo  perished  through  treachery,  and  leads  to  Leonforie  (p.  297). 

The  train  continues  to  skirt  the  coast,  with  the  Monte  San 
Calogero  rising  on  the  right,  crosses  the  Fiume  Torto,  and  then 
turns  inland  towards  the  S.,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  stream. 

28  M.  Cerda;  the  village  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  4  M. 
from  the  station  ;  on  the  right  rises  the  M.  Calogero.  (High-road 
to  CefalCi,  see  p.  304.")  32  M.  Sciara.  The  train  crosses  the  Fiume 
Torto ,  passes  through  a  tunnel ,  and  then  recrosses  the  stream. 
38  M.  Montemaggiore.    The  river  is  again  crossed. 

44  M.  Roccapalfimba ;  the  village  lies  at  some  distance  to  the 
right.  On  a  steep  hill  (2400  ft.)  to  the  left,  4  M.  from  the 
railway,  is  situated  the  town  of  Alia,  with  5000  inhabitants. 

Part  of  the  railway  from  Boccapalumba  to  ValUlunga  and  8,  CateHna 
is  to  be  opened  in  August,  1880,  and  the  remainder  in  1881,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Tunnel  at  Marianopoliy  which  is  nearly  4  H.  long  and  will 
require  7  years  to  complete. 

The  train  ascends ,  and  crosses  the  watershed  between  the  Tyr- 
rhenian and  African  seas.  Two  tunnels.  —  48  M.  Lercara,  with 
9000  inhab. ,  a  miserable  place  of  bad  reputation ,  near  which  are 
the  northernmost  sulphur-mines  in  the  island.  The  train  leaves 
the  town  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  passes  through  a  tunnel,  and 
enters  the  valley  of  the  Platani ,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  the 
station  lies.  To  the  right  opens  the  beautiful  basin  of  (53  M.) 
Castronuovo.  On  the  Cassaro,  a  hill  above  Castronuovo,  are  some 
mural  remains  of  a  very  ancient  town.  The  yellow  marble  columns 
at  Caserta  were  quarried  here.  The  ruins  of  the  medisBval  Castro- 
nuovo lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Cassaro.  The  train  then  crosses  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Platani. 

551/2  M.  Cammarata ,  a  town  with  5600  inhabitants.  The 
Pizzo  di  Cammarata  (5173  ft.)  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  island,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view.  The  ascent  may  be 
made  from  S.  Giovanni  (see  the  Map)  in  the  course  of  a  forenoon, 
by  starting  at  5  a.m.  and  staying  not  more  than  l*/2  ^^*  **  ^^^  top. 

60  M.  Spina  is  the  station  for  Casteltermini  (Loc.  of  Luigi 
Livorsi),  a  town  with  9200  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  4  M.  to  the 
S.W.  — 62  M.  Acquaviva-PLatani.  65  M.  Sutera;  the  town  (4200 
inhab.) ,  with  a  ruined  castle ,  is  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  left 
i^Pizzo  di  Sutera,  2687  ft.).  In  860  the  Arabs  called  the  town  Sottr, 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  ancient  Camicus ,  where 
Dsdalus  built  a  castle  for  Cocalus. 

Beyond  (661/2  M.)  Campofranco  the  train  passes  through  a 
narrow  and  rocky  defile  hetwew  the  Monte  di  Roveto  on  the  right 
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sod  the  Rr,eea  Grande  on  the  left.  The  vallsy  opena  neir  Pai$o~ 
fbniUito.  Farther  od  .  the  tiain  skirts  the  left  hsiik  of  tbe  PUtanI 
fOT  a  Bhoct  distance,  and  then  wceuda  a  side-valley  tonacds  tlie  S. 
74  M.  Camitini ,  Wltli  Taluabie  enlphuT' mines ,  ttie  prapeity  of 
Ipiazio  QenuatdJ,  of  Gitgenti,  the  'sulphnt-ting'  of  Sicily.  On  i 
Mil,  I'/s  M,  to  the  W.|  lies  Anigona,  with  a  modern  chitasu  and 
13,400  inhabitant*.  ITfj  M.  Caldnre  la  the  station  for  Canitam 
(p.  295J.  To  tbe  right  opens  n  splendid  view  otei  the  hills  u  fat 
OS  the  distant  sea,. 

S4  M.  Oiigenti,  see  below  ;  omnibna  to  the  town  '/j  fr. 

The  train  now  dsscenda ,  skirting  tbe  hill  on  which  the  town 
lies,  passes  through  a  short  tunuel.,  crosses  the  valley  a(  the  Fittmt 
di  Qirgenii^  and  reaches  — 

90  M.  FortD  Empedade  ,  foimerty  called  Molo  di  Qhgenti 
fmiseiable  trattoria,  where  a  bed  may  be  obtained  if  necessary),  a 
busy  little  seaport  with  7500  inhali,,  where  the  sulphur  and  corn- 
expotters  of  Oirgenti  have  eitensWe  magazines. 
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Oirgenti,  the  ancient  Aetagaa  or  Agrigentam,  with  21,700  in- 
hab.,  the  most  ricbly  endowed  bishopric  in  Sicily,  is  the  seat  of 
a  prefect,  and  the  military  headquarters  of  the  district.  It  i%  now 
ptoTided  with  water-works,  partly  constructed  from  an  anoient 
aqueduct.  The  four  gates  are  the  Porta  del  Molo,  del  Fonte, 
Biberin,  and  Panitteri.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable, 
nearly  one'slxth  of  the  Sioiliau  aiilpbni  being  exported  from  Porto 
Empedocle,  tbo  seaport  of  Gitgenti  (see  above). 

Atragai,  •lbs  most  beantlful  city  of  mortBls'  accordlne  to  Pindar,  was 
CoDDdM  by  colonists  from  O^hi  lo  iS2.  Tba  Doric  seaiea,  iouib  of  Ihan 
DBtivM  o[  Rhodes,  iotruduced  the  nuntato  at  Athena  of  Llndns  and  ahHi 
thBl  or   Zeds  Atatjyriai,    i.r.  Ihf  Uoloch  of  Ht.   Tabor.     Afler  havlne 


bbi  to  at9.  whe 
oUgarcbf  or  Ail 
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bis  son-In-Uvr  Gelon,  the  tvrant  oF  Svrususc,  he  deCested  Ibe  Carlba«lDiuii 
■I  HIraen  180  (p.  BOb),  sfler  which  he  deyuled  his  BtlEPtiDD  td  the  tm- 
provemevt  of  Auv^u-  7he  town  stUDd  on  a  hill  deBcending  prBCtpitomlr 
nil  thr.  N.  Hide,  and  sloping  gfntly  lowirds  the  coist  on  the  9.,  bonnde 
vrn  Aeragai  (S.  Blagie)  ind  A'Mxai  (Draga).  It  eouiita 
the  Jcrspalii  lo  the  N.,  the  W.  part  of  which,  where  the 
<  Policui  atood,  ODnlftlDC  the  mndeni  town  (lOKi  ft,),  whfls 
u  called  the  Roct  nT  AVunnnUftJ;  and  the  town 
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ot  gocernnMnt,  aftwwards  perfeoled  bj  X% 
-    "^  -    '  -.  ctly,  which 


H  (d.  about  i2i).    The  wealth  and 

lief  emporium  uf  the  trade  with  Carlh^e.  now  reached  their  cllsus. 

ni  likA  AniiathF.nri  .qd  QeUias  (or  Teniae)  ejerciied  a  prloealT  mw 
lu  beej,  ttBt«d  at  200,000,  and  even  at  800,00^ 
whoU;  ermneaiu   must  indade  the  slaTU  >ii* 
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In  order  to  visit  Cbe  lolns,  we  quit  tha  town  by  tbe  Farta  itt 
Ponte,  the  E.  gate,  uid  sacead  paet  the  aupptessed  CapDCbin 
monastery  of  8.  Vito  to  the  *Xook  of  Athena  (1151  li.'),  or  Bufw 
(PI.  2).  It  has  bean  supposed  that  a  temple  of  Athene  oiic« 
atood  at  the  top,  which  haa  c-*ldootly  been  leyelled  by  hi 
agency,  but  tbe  most  recent  invefldEationB  ehow  this  to  be 
doubttu],  AecoEding  to  a  local  tradition,  the  depression  between, 
^'  ind  (he   roi^k  was  eiititlciilly  formed  by  Kmpedocles  to 
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admit  of  the  paeesge  of  the  N.  wind  (the  'TranionUna'l  anil  thus 
diepel  the  malaria.  The  view  in  every  direaliaii  ia  magniflcent, 
partioDlirly  by  eveiiiug  light.  Tho  i.ucient  towu'-nall  vroieed  the 
Rock  of  Athene,  but  no  trateB  of  thia  part  of  it  are  pteaerved.  On 
the  E.  slope  of  the  rook  (H89  ft.)  are  the  fragments  of  a  small 
Greek  temple  -in  antis',  said  to  ha.Ye  been  dedicated  to  'Cera  and 
Froterpint,  afterwarda  converted  into  the  Norman  cburoh  of  8, 
Biagio.  At  the  foot  of  the  louk  ia  the  Fonlaaa  dei  Grtci,  the  laonth 
of  an  ancient  coDdult  4'/j  M,  in  length ,  which  supplied  Oirgeatl 
with  water. 

We  next  visit  the  Bo-call«d**TBmpIe  of  Jnno  Lulnia  (;390ft.), 
rosgnlfloontly  situated  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  town-wall ,  which 
is  Esid  to  have  contained  the  painting  of  Juno  executed  by  ZeuxiB 
from  the  live  most  beautiful  virgins  of  .icragaa  as  models.  There 
is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  teoiplo  of  Jnno  Lacinia  for  whivh 
tills  farnona  work  was  executed  was  that  on  tiie  Ladnian  promDn- 
tory  In  Calabria.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros-hexastylos  with  thiity- 
foni  columns  of  the  best  period  of  the  Doric  style  (oth  cent. 
B.C.).  The  columns  have  twenty  Butos,  and  their  height  ia  Ave 
times  their  diameter.  Earthquakes  have  here  completed  the  work 
of  destruction :  si iteen  pillars  only  are  left  atsnding;  those  on  the 
S.  and  E.  sides  have  been  disintegrated  by  eipoaure  to  the  Sirocco. 
In  front  of  the  pronaos  of  the  temple  are  two  narrow  terraces.  To 
the  W.  an  ancient  cistern.  —  On  the  S.  side  part  of  the  old  town- 
wall,  consisting  of  hage  massea  of  rock,  is  atill  preserved  (indi- 
cated on  the  Plan  by  the  thick  rod  line).  The  approach ,  a  few 
minntes  to  theN.  of  the  temple,  bjr  which  the  descent  to  the  Fiume 
S.  Biagio  is  still  made,  is  ancient. 

The  Eo-otlled  **Tei])pla  of  Concord,  farther  to  tbe  W.,  ia  one  of 
the  best-preserved  ancient  temples  in  existence,  as  it  was  con- 
verted in  the  middle  agea  into  a  church  of  8.  Gregorio  dellc  Rape 
('of  the  turnips'].  The  arched  openings  in  the  wall  of  tbe  cella 
belong  to  that  period.  The  temple  is  a  peripteros-heiastyloe, 
later  than  that  of  Juno  Lacinia,  but  also  erected  before  the  decline 
of  the  Doric  style.  Ita  thirty-four  columns  with  the  architrave 
and  frontons  are  still  standing.  The  inoisiona  for  beams  are  il- 
moat  all  of  later  origin.  Staircases  in  the  ooniers  of  the  wall 
of  the  cella  aaoend  to  the  summit. 

On  the  left  of  the  road,  between  this  and  tbe  next  temple,  on 
this  aide  of  the  white  wall,  is  the  entrance  to  an  early  Christian 
catacomb,  called  Omila  de'  i'Tongapani,  tbe  centre  of  which  ia 
formed  by  a  large  circular  room  with  several  rows  of  locuii  In  the 
walla.  A  second  atory,  lying  deeper  in  the  rock,  has  been  mada 
partially  accessible.  The  oldest  part  of  the  catacomb  appears  to 
dale  ^om  the  3nd  centary.  It  is  donbtful  whether  the  nnmeroaa 
tombs  cut  in  the  rocks  adjoining  this  catacomb  are  of  Chriatisii 
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Not  far  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  are  the  ruins  of  the  so- 
called  *Temple  of  Hereuletf  a  peripteros-hexastylos  of  thirty-eight 
columns.  Small  fragments  of  the  entablature  show  that  it  was  a 
hypsethral  temple.  The  back  part  of  the  cella  consists  of  three 
adjacent  rooms.  The  temple  was  restored  during  the  Roman 
period.  A  statue  of  iEsculapius,  found  here,  is  now  in  the  museum 
at  Palermo.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  contained  the  famous  paint- 
ing of  Alcmene  by  Zeuxis.  From  it  Yerres  attempted  to  steal  the 
statue  of  Hercules  by  night,  but  his  workmen  were  driven  away  by 
the  pious  citizens. 

Adjoining  the  temple  is  the  so-called  Porta  AureOj  the  town- 
gate  towards  the  harbour,  by  which  the  Romans  entered  the  city 
in  210.  Roads  to  Porto  Empedocle  and  the  Molo  lead  through 
this  gate. 

To  the  left,  outside  the  Porta  Aurea,  is  the  so-called  *Tomh  of 
Theron,  which,  like  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  Ora- 
torium  of  Phalaris,  is  of  the  later  Greek,  or  perhaps  of  the  Roman 
period.  In  a  house  between  the  Tomb  of  Theron  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Acragas  and  Hypsas,  where  the  army  of  the  Romans 
was  posted  during  the  siege,  are  preserved  fragments  of  an  edifice 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  'templum  in  antis\  perhaps  the 
Temple  of  jEsculapius,  containing  tho  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo 
by  Myron,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  once  stood  here. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Porta  Aurea  lie  the  ruins  of  the  **Texnple  of 
Zeus,  which  was  never  completed.  This  vast  structure,  which  has 
been  extolled  by  Polybius  and  described  by  Diodorus,  was  erected 
in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  It  was  a  pseudo-peripteros-hypaBthros  with 
thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  huge  half-columns,  seven  at  each  end 
(perhaps  only  six  at  the  W.  end),  and  fourteen  on  each  side,  each 
20  ft.  in  circumference,  with  flutings  broad  enough  to  admit  of  a 
man  standing  in  each.  The  flat  backs  of  the  columns  formed  a 
series  of  pilasters.  The  entrance  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  traces  of  steps  are  believed  to  have  been  found  at  the 
W.  end.  Within  the  walls  of  the  cella,  although  uncertain  where, 
stood  the  colossal  Telamones  or  Atlantes,  one  of  which  has  been  re- 
constructed, and  measures  25  ft.  in  height.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  placed  either  in  front  of  the  pilasters,  or  above  them  as 
bearers  of  the  entablature.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  E.  side  (or  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  in  the  metopae)  was  represented  the 
contest  of  the  gods  with  the  giants,  on  the  W.  side  the  conquest 
of  Troy.  Entire  portions  of  the  side-walls  have  fallen  outwardly, 
and  now  lie  with  the  same  relative  disposition  of  their  parts  as 
when  erect.  The  notches  and  grooves  were  either  for  fitting  the 
stones  into  each  other,  or  for  raising  them  to  their  places.  Down 
to  1401  a  considerable  part  of  the  temple  was  still  in  existence,  but 
2t  has  been  gradually  removed,  and  in  recent  times  was  laid  under 
contribution  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Molo  of  Girgenti. 
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Near  this  temple  M.  Cavallari  has  caused  four  Doric  columns  of 

a  temple  to  be  re-erected ,  which  is  commonly  called  that  of  Castor 

and  Pollux,  though  without  sufficient  ground.    Fragments  of  the 

entablature  bear  distinct  traces  of  stucco  and  colouring.    It  was  a 

peripteros  -  hexastylos   of  thirty -four   columns.     Near  it   are  the 

substructions  of  other  ancient  buildings.    Fine  view  towards  the 

N.  from  the  brink  of  the  so-called  piscina  (see  below). 
Appboximat£  Dimensions  of  the  temples  in  English  feet:  — 


Ceres 

Jun.  Lac. 

Concord 

• 

ffercul. 

Zeus 

Cast. 
A  Pol. 

^scul. 

Length  incl.  steps 

90 

134 

138 

241 

363 

Ill 

— 

Breadth     .    .    . 

40 

64 

64i|2 

90 

182 

51 

40 

Length  of  cella 

91 

94 

156 

302 

79 

25 

Breadth  of  cella 

— 

30 

30 

45 

68 

18>2 

Height  of  columns 
with  capitals  . 

— 

21 

22>2 

33 

55 

21 

1 

Diameter    of   co- 
lumns   .    .    . 

4 

41  2 

7 

14»4 

3314 

— 

Intercolumnia    . 

— 

5>2 

51|2 

73|4 

— 

— 

— 

Height  of  entabla- 
ture  .... 

— 

— 

9»2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  which  is  said  to  have  once 
been  occupied  by  the  fish-pond  (piscina)  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
is  a  garden  containing  remains  of  what  is  styled  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  temples  opposite  is  obtained. 
Of  the  spring  of  oil  mentioned  by  Pliny  no  trace  has  been  found. 
The  Hippodrome  probably  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan. 
Remains  of  the  celebrated  Cloacae  of  Phaeax  still  exist  in  the 
Piscina.  —  In  the  S.  part  of  the  old  town,  about  V2  M.  from  the 
Porta  Aurea,  lies  the  Norman  church  of  S,  Nicola,  surrounded 
with  pine-trees  (tolerable  osteria,  with  rooms).  Adjacent  is  the 
so-called  Oratorium  of  Phalaris ,  originally  a  Hellenic  sanctuary, 
and  afterwards  converted  into  a  Norman  chapel.  Fine  panorama 
from  the  front  of  it.  The  adjoining  Panitteri  garden  contains  the 
Corinthian  entablature  of  an  ancient  circular  building,  and  remains 
of  statues. 

The  loftily  situated  Cathedral  (1082  ft.),  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
modem  town,  begun  in  the  14th  cent.,  now  presents  a  combination 
of  almost  every  architectural  style.  The  best  part  is  the  unfinished 
campanile,  which  commands  an  admirable  view.  The  interior  is 
modernised.  It  contains  a  celebrated  Marble  Sarcophagus  with  re- 
presentations in  relief  of  the  myth  of  Hippolytus  (small  fee  to  the 
sacristan). 
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On  one  side  HippolytuB  hunting  and  in  the  act  of  slaying  a  boar.  On 
one  end  Phaedra  pining  for  love,  behind  her  the  nnne  who  unveils  her*, 
before  her  young  girls  plajing  on  the  guitar;  Cupid  discharges  his  shafts 
from  beneath,  which  Plisedra  appears  to  ward  off  with  her  left  hand.  On 
the  other  side  the  nurse  divulges  to  Hippoly tus  the  love  of  his  step-mother ; 
he  turns  sorrowfully  aside.    On  the  fourth  side  Hippolytus  in  a  recumbent 

Jtosition ',  behind  him  the  sea-monster.    The  first  and  fourth  sides  are  in- 
erior  to  the  others.    The  whole  is  probably  a  copy,  executed  during  the 
Roman  period,  from  a  fine  ancient  work. 

An  acoustic  peculiarity  in  the  cathedral  is  noteworthy.  A  person 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  high-altar  can  distinguish  every  word  spoken 
on  the  threshold  of  the  principal  W.  entrance,  though  the  distance  is 
90  ft.  —  In  the  K.  transept,  to  the  left,  is  a  Madonna  by  Ouido  Reni. 

The  Cathedral  Archives  (entered  from  the  cathedral;  keeper, 
Canon  Lanricella)  contain  numerous  documents  of  the  Norman 
period  of  Sicilian  history ;  a  collection  of  Sicilian  popular  songs  of 
168O ;  a  fine  ancient  vase  from  a  tomb  at  Girgenti ;  and  paintings 
by  P.  Novelli  (p.  250). 

From  the  cathedral  we  proceed  to  the  neighbouring  church  of 
8,  Maria  dei  Oreci  (closed,  custodian  1/2  frO»  "w^^^ich  contains  frag- 
ments of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  PoUeus.  It  was  a  peripteros- 
hexastylos,  but  its  dimensions  are  unknown.  Its  remains  are  the 
most  ancient  in  Girgenti. 

The  Museum,  under  the  supervision  of  Cav.  Picone,  contains 
a  few  vases ,  coins,  and  fragments  of  marbles.  —  The  Bihlioteca 
Lucchesiana,  near  the  cathedral  and  in  the  same  street,  was  found- 
ed in  the  18th  cent,  by  fiishop  Lucchesi,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Palermo,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  town. 

The  most  interesting  medisBval  structure  is  the  portal  of  San 
Giorgio,  —  Near  the  Church  del  Purgatorio  is  the  entrance  to  the 
old  'Catacombs',  or  subterranean  quarries  below  the  present  town. 

The  Passeggiata ,  below  the  Rupe  Atenea ,  where  a  band  plays 
three  times  a  week,  in  the  evening  in  summer,  and  from  12  to  1 
in  winter,  commands  a  charming  view.  In  clear  weather  the  island 
of  Pantelleria  is  visible  shortly  before  sunset. 

To  the  N.  of  Girgenti,  7  M.  distant  (donkey  2-3  fr.),  and  3  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  Palermo  road,  rises  the  small  mud-volcano  of  macoaluba,  a  hill 
138  ft.  in  height  (859  ft.  above  the  sea),  consisting  of  clay  and  limestone. 
It  is  covered  with  a  number  of  small  cones  2-3  ft.  high ,  firom  the  fissures 
of  which  hydrogen  is  emitted  with  considerable  noise.  Hud  and  stones 
are  occasionally  hurled  into  the  air  to  a  great  height.  This  excursion 
is  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific,  especially  in  the  rainy 
season. 

A  visit  to  the  Sulphur  Mines  in  the  environs  of  Girgenti  is  also 
interesting.  Visitors  with^ letters  of  introduction  ere  received  with  great 
civility. 

32.   From  Palermo  and  Girgenti  to  Catania. 

This  forms  the  shortest  and  easiest  route  to  the  E.  coast.    The  dis- 

tsnce  from  Palermo  to  Catania  is  188  M.,  and  that  from  Girgenti  to  Ca- 

tanU  117  M.   —  From  Palermo  to   Caldore ,  T7  M.,  railway  in  5V2  hrs. ; 

from  Oirgrenti  to  Caldare,    6  M.,  In  25  m\n.*,  Itom  CiiX^wt  Vi  Canicatt\, 

17  M.f  diligence  in  3V2  hrs. ;  from  CanicallX  to  Cotania,  ^U.^  T^aw^l  *vi 

^Vg  hrs.  —  The    whole  journey   from  PaVermo  Xo  Ci».Vwi\».  \Xv5i&  ^ttiv^^vfe^ 
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(The  new  jancliun-liue  from  Boccopnluniba  vli  VottiliiBga  ID  S.  Catt- 
«jia  wiU  alao  be  Dpened  fgr  Irafflc  !ri  Ibo  course  gf  IBSOai  (wilh  Uis  B»- 
eepUon  ot  the  Htrianiipolt  Tunnel,  Bse  p.  388),  and  will  greally  tuaiMts 
coniiouBlcillon  between  PUomg  ud  tho  E.  qgniil.J 

From  Palennu  aud  Girgenti  to  Ciddate,  see  It.  30.  The  dilt- 
gencB  Btarw  i,g  hr.  sftei  the  anlYsl  of  the  traliia.  The  mad  aseeodi 
In  wlndlnga  across  a  well-caltivsted  district  to  Le  Groite,  the  an- 
cient Erbaau),  whence  tha  Komana  derived  their  supplies  nf  prO' 
vitiona  while  besieging  Agrigentum  in  IWl,  3.  poor  pltce  with 
6000  inha1].,  sitoated  in  the  midet  of  the  sulphur-mining  diatrict. 
In  S'/ahrs.  from  Caldare  we  reach  — 

Bafftlmnto  {Athtrso  Centrale,  with  trattoria),  a  beantifully  sit' 
tiated  town  with  12,000  inhab.,  long  nototioua  as  a  haunt  of  brt' 
ganda,  but  rapidly  improving.  —  We  now  traverae  a  high-lying, 
windy  plain,  and  in  '2  hrs.  more  reach  — 

Cuicattl  (^Atb.  Venetia,  poor),  a  town  with  21,900  inhib.,  sit- 
uated on  a  slight  eminence,  and  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Cam- 
pobello  tLicata.  see  p.  399)  to  Catania.  The  Monnt  CalTat;  near 
the  Bistioii  coDiniBiidB  a  beautlfal  Tiew. 

The  TairK  for  Catania  starts  afcout  20  mia.  after  the  arrltal  ot 
the  diligence.  —  The  first  statiott  is  (0  M.)  Sertadifaleo.  a  small 
town  from  which  Uomenico  lo  Faso  E^etrasanta,  Dnca  dl  Secradifalc« 
{A.  1863) ,  the  editor  of  the  'Antiehltft  della  Sicilia',  derived  his 
title.  14  M.  5.  Catuldo,  named  after  St.  Cataldua  of  Tarentnm, 
with  13,600  inhabiunta,  with  extenalve  sulphur-mines  near  it. 

18  M.  Galtanliietta  (^Atbergo  della  Fcrrovia,  at  the  station, 
very  unpretending ;  Coneordla,  Italia,  both  tolerable,  with  trat- 
torle;  'Cflttf  near  the  cathedral),  a  provincial  capital  with  27,300 
tohabitants.  A  band  plays  In  tha  evening  In  the  piazza  in  front 
of  the  Cathedral  (S.  Mlcbele),  which  contains  a  few  paintings  of 
the  later  Bicllian  school.  At  tlie  S.  end  of  the  town  is  the  Oiardino 
Pttbblico,  which  commands  a  striking  view  of  the  surrounding 
monntiins  and  valleys,  especially  -towards  the  E. 

DUlgeBOB  daUy  from  CillaniaselU  by  PttU-apei-nrt,  Barnfraiea,  aod 
Maiiarint  to  Tarrarova  (p.  3tM|. 

About  2  a.  lo  tbe  E.  of  Callsnlsaetta  lies  the  muuastery  of  Badia  ii 
B.  BpirilD,  a  Bne  eiunple  of  the  Norman  tMe,  oncted  by  Roeer  I. 
About  an.  fanhei  U  n  niud-vuli»iiu.    reaembllng  the  Maccaluba  fp.  191). 

22V3  U.  8.  Caterina;  station  at  Xirbt,  3  M.  from  the  miieraUe 
little  town.  8.  Caterina  is  the  jnnction  for  the  new  railway  to 
Hoccapalumba  (see  p.  288). 

26  M.  Imem,  beyond  which  tbe  line  croases  the  Fiume  Salto 
(BimtTa  MeridionalUJ.  31'/iM.  ViUarosa,  a  pleasant-looking  town, 
with  valuable  sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  train  now  enters 
a  monntiinoiis  region,  and  ascends  In  windings,  across  viaducts, 
and  throngh  lanne)?.    It  then  threads  the  tortncus  ravine  between 
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Calascibetta  (p.  296)  and  CastrogioTanni ,  afTotding  glimpBes  of 
these  places  high  OTerhead.  Parts  of  the  line  traTene  very  unstable 
ground,  and  the  cuttings  haye  had  to  be  provided  f^th  strong 
vaulted  roofs. 

38 V2  ^-  Castrogioyaimi.  An  omnibus  (fare  1^4  frO  ascends 
In  3/4  hr.  from  the  station  to  the  town.  On  the  rocks  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance  lies  a  Roman  altar.  Castrogiovannl  (^Loeanda  alia 
Stella,  well  spoken  oQ,  the  Arabic  Kasr-Tannif  a  corruption  of 
Efma,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  level  summit  of  a  hill 
(2605  ft.},  surrounded  with  cliffs  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and 
open  towards  the  E.  Pop.  15,200. 

Cicero  has  described  Enna,  and  Livy  terms  it  4iiexpagnabili8\  With 
this  mountain  the  myths  of  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  were  intim- 
ately connected,  and  this  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  worship  of  the 
Demeter-Cora  of  the  aborigines.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  inferior  to 
what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  when  dense  forests,  brooks,  and  lakes 
converted  this  district  into  a  luxuriant  garden,  where  the  hounds,  it 
is  said,  lost  the  scent  of  their  game  amid  the  iragrance  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  fields  yielded  a  hundred-fold. 

Enna  or  Henna  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Syracuse  in  664, 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  its  mother-city.  In  402  it  fell  by  treachery 
into  the  hands  of  Dionysius  I. :  Agathocles  also  possessed  himself  of  the 
town;  in  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
finally  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans.  When  the  slaves  under  Ennus  had 
thrown  themselves  into  Enna  the  Romans  only  regained  possession  of  the 
place  after  a  fierce  struggle.  The  siege  lasted  for  two  years  (133-132), 
and  to  this  day  Roman  missiles  are  found  at  the  approach  to  Castrogio- 
vanni  where  the  ascent  is  most  gradual.  The  besieged  were  reduced 
by  famine  rather  than  by  force  of  arms.  In  837  the  Saracens  in  vidn 
endeavoured  to  storm  the  town,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
surrounding  district  had  fled  for  refuge.  In  859  Abbas-ibn-Fahdl  gained 
possession  of  the  fortress  through  treachery,  a  prisoner  having  introduced 
the  Arabs  into  the  town  by  means  of  a  tunnel  on  the  N.  side.  The  booty 
was  enormous.  Some  of  the  women  were  sent  as  slaves  as  far  as  Bagdad. 
In  10S7  the  Normans  took  the  town.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  again 
partially  fortified. 

The  main  street  ascends  through  the  town  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Castle,  a  quadrangular  structure  with  sixteen  towers  and  one  en- 
trance only,  built  by  Frederick  II.,  and  situated  on  precipitous 
rocks.  The  outside  walls  and  the  towers  now  alone  remain.  The 
*ViBW  from  the  platform  of  the  highest  tower  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Sicily,  as  we  stand  at  the  central  point  of  the  island 
(Enna,  the  'umbilicus'  of  Sicily).  Towards  the  E.  towers  the 
pyramid  of  ^Etna;  to  the  N.  run  two  mountain  -  chains,  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Nebrodian  Mts. ;  towards  the  N.N.E.  rises  Monte 
Artesino  (3914  ft.),  beyond  the  hill  on  which  Calascibetta  lies 
(1555  ft.).  On  the  E.  prolongation  of  the  latter  lie  Leonforte  and 
Agira;  between  the  two,  more  in  the  background,  Troina  (p.  297). 
Farther  to  the  E.  is  Centuripe.  To  the  N.N.W.,  on  a  precipitous 
ridge  between  Monte  Artesino  and  the  Madonian  Mts.,  are  Petralia 
Soprana  and  Gang!.  To  the  N.W.  S.  Calogero,  near  Termini,  is 
visible;  to  the  W.  the  Pizzo  di  Gammarata,  Catania,  and  the  sea, 
and  to  the  8.  the  Heraean  Mts.,  Licata,  and  the  sea  again. 
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A  valk  round  the  csstlB  afTords  i  seiles  of  bssutiFol  ilewi.  — 
Not  a  vestige  ie  noir  left  of  tlie  celebrated  temples  of  Demeter 
(Cerea)  and  ProBeipine.  The  fonneT  is  supposed  to  have  stood  where 
tlie  rains  of  the  castle  are  situated,  and  the  Utter  on  the  Mante 
Sabio,  near  the  coavent  of  the  Padii  Riformitl.  —  Anothei  Bne 
view  la  enjoyed  from  a  terrace  adj-oining  the  Conntnlo  8.  Frati- 
eeico  in  the  martet-plaee. 

Ai  we  continue  our  jonmey  ty  railway,  we  enjoy  a  beautiful 
retrospect  of  the  two  rocky  nests  of  Calascibetta  and  Castro siovinni. 
—  46  M.  Leonforte,  prettily  situated  on  a  hiil  to  tho  left.  The 
train  now  enters  the  valley  of  the  Ditlaina  (CkrynuJ, 

51  M.  Aisaro  Valgwimera ,  the  ancient  Atioms ,  a  Sllielian 
town.    541/2  ^-  Hoddtaa, 

&91/t  M.  Agira,  formely  S.  FilSppo  d'Argirb.  The  town  lies 
on  a  WU  (2132  ft,),  about  41/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  staHon.  It  Is 
otie  of  the  moat  ancient  of  the  SiksJian  cities  (Agyrium).  The 
historian  Dlodorus  gives  an  iccount  of  this  his  native  town,  and 
relates  how  nercules  Tisited  it  during  his  wanderings  with  loiaus 
and  was  worshipped  here.  It  appears  from  this  that  a  Pbianictan 
colony  existed  here  at  a  remote  period.  Timoleon  colonised  the 
town  in  339  and  built  an  agora,  temple,  and  handsome  theatre,  of 
which  no  traces  remain.  St.  Philip,  wlioae  featiiai  Is  on  1st  May, 
ha«  anpereeded  Herculea  as  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  place.  Fine 
marble  fa  found  In  the  vicinity. 

Aboat  g  M.  Id  the  E.  ol  Aiilra,  In  tlie  valley  of  tlie  OagUmo,  llu  Btaal- 
buu.  the  couanantlanl  of  ivliicb,   Jfuntaner  dl  Sosa,  in  1300.  lured  the 
Frtmcli  npdetlUB Count  ofBrienne  iota  an-—-  —  -'-    -  ---~--— -■- 
knieHl",  'I  Cuvalitri  ddla  Morle',  wera  ci 
Besalbnto  Ilea  TriUna  (36S1  ft.),  llie  loftictl 


Frencli  under  IbeCnunt  nrfirieiiDe  iala  an  ambancade,  fo  HiBtSUUFrei 
knielil",  'I  Cuvalitri  della  Morle",  vert  ciptnred  or  slain.     High  abova 


0  Hauteville,  with  bit 


.   The  BaBllian  monailery  wu  (nanded 
traces  of  Iba  ancient  Nona  an  sfructnn 


66  M.  Cattnanuova-CenluTipe.  On  the  bill  to  the  left,  o  M. 
&Dm  the  station ,  and  rising  abruptly  above  the  valley  of  the 
SImelo,  is  situated  Oentnripe,  or,  as  it  was  called  nntil  recently, 
Cmtorbi  (^Aihergo  delta  Pace,  in  the  piazza,  very  poor),  with  SiOO 
inhabitants.  Magnifleent  view  of  ^tns.  In  ancient  times  the 
sitDatlon  of  Centuripae  was  compared  with  that  of  Eryx.  During 
the  Roman  period  this  was  an  important  place.  In  1233  it  vit 
destroyed  by  Frederick  II,  on  acconnt  of  its  diaaffeotion,  and  the 
population  removed  to  Angusta  (p.  343).  Remains  of  a  few  Roman 
buildings  ace  preserved.  Numerous  raaes,  terracottaa,  coins,  and 
cot  stones  have  been  fonnd  in  the  neighbourhood,  Antonio  Came- 
rano  posaeesea  a  collection  of  gems  and  terracottaa.  Between  the 
town  and  station  are  some  sulphur-mines.  An  introduction  to  the 
Sindaco  is  desirable. 
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The  train  still  traverses  the  valley  of  the  Dittaino  for  a  short 
time.  A  picturesque  view  is  ohtained  of  Centuripe  on  the  hill  to 
the  left,  and  of  iEtna  farther  on.  69  M.  Muglia,  73  M.  Sferro, 
A  view  is  now  obtained,  to  the  right,  of  the  Piano  di  Catania  which 
begins  here.  Beyond  (76  M.)  Oerbini  the  train  crosses  the  Simeto, 
which  receives  the  Dittaino  a  little  to  the  S.  86  M.  Motta  S, 
Anastaaia ;  the  town,  with  a  castle  on  a  precipitous  basaltic  cone, 
is  1^2  M.  to  the  N.  92  M.  Bicocca,  where  the  line  unites  with 
that  from  Syracuse  to  Catania. 

94  M.  Catania,  see  p.  330. 

From  Castbogiovanni  to  Catania  bt  Caltaoibone. 

From  Castrogiovanni  to  Caltagirone,  30  M.  The  bridle-path,  passing 
numerous  grottoes  and  caverns,  descends  to  the  S.  In  2  hrs.  the  Lago  Per- 
gusa  is  reached,  the  fabled  locality  whence  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine. 
Of  the  shady  and  lofty  trees,  the  fragrant  flowers  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
covered  with  swans,  and  the  'perpetuum  ver**  of  Ovid  not  a  symptom 
remains.  The  lake,  with  its  clear,  dark  blue  water,  presents  a  pleasant 
appearance  in  spring  only.  At  other  times,  like  the  neighbouring  Stagni- 
cellOy  it  is  a  dirty  pond,  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  steeping  their  flax. 

From  the  lake  to  Piazza  a  ride  of  13  M.  Before  reaching  Piazza  we 
join  the  carriage-road  which  leads  from  Caltanissetta  (p.  295)  by  Pietraperzia 
(1463  ft.)  and  Barra^rwnca  to  (39  M.)  Piazza. 

Piazza  Armerina  (Albergo  del  Sole)^  Sicil.  Chiazza,  is  a  town  with  19,400 
inhabitants.  We  follow  the  Terranova  road  towards  the  S.  to  S.  Cono^ 
where  it  divides,  one  branch  descending  to  the  right  to  Terranova,  the 
other  ascending  to  the  left  by  8.  Michele  to  (13  M.)  — 

Caltagirone  ("Albergo  Centrale),  regarded  as  the  most  civilised  provincial 
town  in  Sicily  (27,900  inhab.).  Although  2172  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  it  is 
well-built  and  possesses  a  fine  promenade  and  market-place,  whence  a 
lofty  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  old  castle.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
place  is  zealous  in  promoting  public  education.  Pottery  is  the  staple 
commodity,  and  the  traveller  may  purchase  very  characteristic,  well-exe- 
cuted figures  of  Sicilians  and  Calabrians,  in  their  national  costumes.  The 
town  commands  a  magnificent  view  in  every  direction. 

From  Caltagirone  diligence  to  Valsavoia  in  9  hrs.  (31  M. ;  see  p.  342). 
On  the  mountain-range  to  the  right  lie  the  towns  of  Orammichele  ^  Mineo^ 
the  ancient  Minae^  founded  by  Ducetius,  and  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  840, 
and  Militello.  Xear  Favarotta  the  road  passes  the  famous  Lacus  Palicorum 
(Lago  de""  Palici)^  which  is  generally  490  ft.  in  circumference  and  13  ft. 
deep  in  the  middle.  In  dry  seasons  it  sometimes  disappears  entirely.  Two 
apertures  (fratres  Palici)  in  the  centre  emit  carbonic  acid  gas  with  such 
force  that  the  water  is  forced  upwards  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  agitated  as  if  boiling.  Birds  are  suffocated  in  attempting  to  fly 
across  the  lake,  and  horses  and  oxen  experience  difficulty  in  breathing  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  water.  The  ancients  regarded  the  spot  as  sacred 
and  the  peculiar  resort  of  the  gods.  The  Dii  Palici  were  believed  to  be 
sons  of  Zeus  and  the  nymph  Thalia.  A  sumptuous  temple  was  accordingly 
erected  here,  to  which  the  pious  flocked  from  all  quarters,  but  every  vestige 
of  it  has  now  disappeared.  Fugitive  slaves  found  an  asylum  in  this  temple. 
An  oath  sworn  by  the  Dii  Palici  was  deemed  peculiarly  solemn.  At  no  great 
distance  from  this  spot  Ducetius  founded  the  town  of  Palica,  which  has 
also  left  no  trace  of  its  existence.  The  name ,  however,  may  still  be  re- 
cognised in  Patagonia^  a  small  medieeval  town,  once  the  property  of  the 
naval  hero  Roger  Loria.  Below  Palagonia  the  road  ascends  to  the  Fondaco 
Tre  Fontane;  to  the  right  lies  ScordiOy  which  yields  the  best  oranges  in 
Sicily.  The  road  then  proceeds  to  the  left  of  the  Biviere  di  Lentiniy  run- 
niDg  parallel  with  the  Fiume  Oumalunga^  and  unites  with  the  road  from 
Catania  to  Syracuse. 


33.    From  Oirgenti  to  SyrscaHO  by  Palma,  Licata, 
Terranova,  Koiica,  (J'al  iTIspica J,  and  Folazzolo. 
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Tbe  losd  from  Girgenti  to  Palma  deBCends  fiom  the  AcrapollB 
lota  the  ancient  cltf,  intersects  the  valle)'  of  the  8.  Biagie,  and 
•Mends  to  the  Uble-land,  where,  on  a  height  [ISlTft.)  to  the  left, 
Is  lUuated  Favara  (16,200  inhabO.  with  a  plctureaque  cliateaa  of 
tlie  Chiaramonte  of  the  14tli  century.  Oji  the  summit  of  a  hill 
C1M2  ftO  farther  to  the  left  rtsea  Jiaro  (10,700  inhab.),  also  poB- 
sesslDg  a  castle  of  the  Chiacamonte  family.  On  the  S.W.  aide  of 
the  town  are  several  small  catacombs  of  Christian  origin.  Caiui- 
glitre  Rioio  possesses  a  small  collection  of  Oieek  and  Itoman  antl- 
qnlties.  Traversing  pasture-land,  within  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
whirh  is  concealed  by  a  low  chain  of  hills,  we  soon  enter  the  fer- 
tile tttUey  of  — 

13  M.  Palma  di  MonlechinTo,  an  nnattractiva  town  wUh  14,100 
InLab.,  where  a  halt  Is  seldom  made  unless  for  the  night. 

Beyond  Palma  the  road  loads  through  a  beautiful  valley  with 
gigantic  aloiond-treas  (yieldlnt;  the  largest  almonds  in  Sicily),  to 
Licata,  on  the  fiume  Saiao,  the  ancient  Bimera  MeridionaU*. 

341/2  ^'  I-ioBta  {Alb.  Imerii,  new;  Aib.  Cfnlrufe;  La  Beliu 
SicUiaj,  with  17.200  inhab.,  occupies  the  site  of  the  town  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Gels  by  the  Mamertiues  aboat  the  year  280. 
the  Tyrant  Pblutlas  of  Acragas  erected  and  named  after  himself.  It 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  hlU  of  Poggio  di  S.  Anjelo,  uamed 'Exvo(ioj 
by  the  Greeks. 

The  place  was  an  anclcnl  PtirEnlclBn-Carlhaglnian  fnrliBcBllon,  garri- 
■oned  by  ihe  Carlhaginlang  during  (heir  war  with  Agathaelei  in  311, 
wMlil  thB  letter  wai  posted  on  the  onpotile  aide  of  the  river.  Here  in 
X6  Regnlui,  before  big  expedition  to  Africa,  Tanqulahod  Ihe  Garlhaginiaa 
ae«t  tn  one  at  the  greatest  navel  battles  on  record,  In  whicb  Dot  fewer 
Hub  900,000  men  were  engaged.  Cartholo,  favoured  hj  a  itarm,  dealroyed 
a  la^e  Oeet  of  Koman  tcansporti  on  ttaia  cumI  in  249. 

Licata  (AlicaU),  the  chief  trading  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Slei^i  exports  sulphur  exteosivaly.  —  A  railway  from  Lioata  ti 
«__-:-<.■._   ._.   ^___-_.^  fp.  aflOl  la  in  couraa  of  f — ' — "" 
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The  Journey  from  Licata  to  Terranoya  (17  M.)  may  also  be  made 
by  boat,  for  which  about  25  fr.  is  charged.  The  road,  traversing  a 
sterile  district,  at  one  place  skirts  the  coast,  at  another  is  separated 
from  it  by  hills.  As  far  as  the  chateau  of  Faleonara,  a  modem  re- 
sidence of  Baron  Bordonaro,  wheat-flelds  are  traversed,  and  the  road 
is  bordered  with  large  aloes.  High  above  Falconara  rises  the  small 
town  of  Butera  (1319  ft.),  which  was  besieged  by  the  Saracens 
in  853  for  five  months  before  it  succumbed,  and  which  they  re- 
tained down  to  1089.  The  Prince  of  Butera  was  the  chief  of  the 
Sicilian  grandees.  The  next  cultivated  tract  is  reached  near  Ter- 
ranova,  the  Campi  Oeloi  of  Virgil.  The  plain  here  is  chiefly  planted 
with  cotton.  The  height  on  the  right  immediately  before  Terranova 
is  reached  (Capo  Soprano)  was  the  ancient  Necropolis,  where  nu- 
merous vases  have  recently  been  found. 

41^2  M.  Terranoya  (^Casa  Mobigliata  kept  by  Luigi  da  Mantia, 
Strada  Marina,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ;  near  it,  a  Restaurant, 
the  tariff  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Casa  Mobigliata),  a  sea- 
port with  16,400  inhab.,  founded  by  the  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  and 
situated  on  a  hill,  is  intersected  by  the  long  Corso  from  W.  to  S. 
It  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveller.  Sign.  Carlo  Navarra  pos- 
sesses a  collection  of  fine  ancient  vases  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  which  he  kindly  admits  visitors. 

In  and  near  Terranova  are  the  remains  of  Oela,  where  the  dra- 
matist JEschylus  died,  B.C.  456. 

GMa,  founded  in  689  by  a  Dorian  colony  under  Antiphemus  of  Rhodes 
and  Entimus  of  Crete,  so  rapidly  attained  to  prosperity  that  in  582  it  was 
itself  in  a  position  to  send  forth  a  colony  to  found  Acragas.  After  a 
period    of   aristocratic    government,    Hippocrates    obtained  the    supreme 

Jower.  Under  his  rule  Gela  rose  to  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  (498- 
91).  His  successor  Gelon  transferred  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Deinomenides  to  Syracuse,  carrying  with  him  one-half  of  the  population 
of  Gela.  The  remainder  he  left  under  the  rule  of  his  brother  Hiero. 
In  405  Gela  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Ha- 
milcar.  The  description  given  by  Diodorus  (xiii.)  proves  that  the  town 
lay  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Gela,  on  the  same  site  as  the  modern  Terranova. 
The  remains  of  a  Doric  temple  are  still  standing  about  V2  M.  to  the  E.  of 
the  town  (Piazza  del  Molino  a  Vento);  and  the  river  is  900  paces  beyond 
them.  This  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
whose  celebrated  statue  was  sent  by  Hamilcar  to  Tyre,  where  it  was  found 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  Timoleon  re-erected  the  town  and  peopled  it 
with  colonists.  Agathocles  subsequently  caused  5(XX)  of  the  inhabitants 
to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  Mamertines  destroyed  the  town  about 
B.C.  282.  Since  that  period  it  has  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  history. 
From  Tebbanova  to  Palazzolo.  The  direct  road  leads  by  (13  M.)  Bis- 
cari  and  (11  M.)  Chiaramonte^  two  small  towns  containing  nothing  worthy 
of  note.  As  the  road,  moreover,  is  bad,  most  travellers  will  prefer  the 
circuit  by  ModicOy  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  Val  d'lspica  (see  p.  302). 

From  Terranova  to  Vittoria  (mule  5  fr.,   besides  food  for 
the  attendant).    The  route  at  flrst  traverses  the  plain  of  Terra- 
nova and  then  leads  between  low,  monotonous  hills,  covered  with 
pasture-land  and  fan-palms.   When  within  6-8  M.  of  Vittoria  we 
begin  to  pass   vineyards  and  groves  of  olives,   carobs,   and  al- 
mond-trees.      The  road  xemaiT\8  ive^it  W^ft  coast,    till  th«  rivers 
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Oela  and  Durillo  have  been  crossed ,  and  afterwards  joins  the  high 
road  to  — 

58 M.  Yittoria  (^Albergo  di  Michele  Santonocito,  with  trattoria; 
Locanda  deW  Vnione ;  Caffb  Oalbo,  good  wine),  a  town  with  about 
19,100  inhabitants. 

The  archKOlogist  is  recommended  to  take  the  route  from  Yittoria  to 
Uodica  by  Seoglietiy  the  port  of  Yittoria,  passing  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Camarina  (19  M.).  Oamarina  was  founded  by  Syracuse  in  599,  and  destroyed 
in  553  for  attempting  to  assert  its  independence,  but  was  re-erected 
by  Hippocrates  of  Gela  in  492  after  the  battle  of  the  Helorus  (Tellaro  or 
Abisso).  Gelon  again  depopulated  the  town  in  484  and  transplanted  its  in> 
habitants  to  Syracuse,  but  it  was  colonised  a  second  time  by  Gela  in  461. 
In  405  Dionysius  on  his  retreat  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  follow  him, 
and  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians.  In  339  it  was  re-colonised 
by  Timoleon,  but  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  In  A.D. 
853  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Abbas-ibn-Fahdl.  Camarina  was  about 
5  M.  in  circumference,  and  lay  to  the  £.  of  the  river  Camarana  (ancient 
Hipparis),  at  the  point  where  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Camarana 
now  stands  on  a  sandhill,  100  ft.  in  height. 

From  Camarina  we  proceed  to  (5V2  M.)  S.  Croce  (poor  inn),  and 
(11  M.)  Scidi  iLoc.  del  Carmine;  Loc.  de*  Carceri)^  a  town  with  11,400 
inhabitants.  From  Scicli  to  Modica  diligence  daily,  1  fr. ;  from  Modica 
to  Xoto,  see  p.  303. 

From  Vittoria  to  Modica  (and  beyond  it)  diligence  daily, 
except  Sundays ,  fare  5  fr.  40  c.  (carriage  17-!J0  fr.).  The  road 
leads  by  — 

62  M.  Crfmtso,  a  miserable  country -town  with  17,900  in- 
habitants. The  famous  fountain  of  Diana ,  the  water  of  which 
refused  to  mingle  with  wine  when  drawn  by  women  of  impure 
character,  was  situated  here.  Beyond  Comiso  the  road,  bordered 
with  large  carob-trees,  ascends  the  hill  through  shadeless  fields. 
Descending  to  the  valley,  we  perceive  on  the  left  — 

75  M.  Ragusa  (poor  inns,  the  best  at  Ragusa  Inferiore). 
a  country-town  with  30,300  inhab.,  most  romantically  situated, 
probably  the  ancient  Hybla  Heraea.  It  consists  of  Ragusa  Supe- 
rlore  and  Inferiore,  each  possessing  its  own  administration,  post- 
office,  etc.  The  whole  of  the  environs  belong  to  Baron  Arezzo 
di  Donnafugata,  who  possesses  a  cotton-factory  here.  The  neigh- 
bouring rocks  contain  numerous  grottoes.  Count  Bernardo  Cabrera 
(d.  1423),  an  adventurer  who  boldly  attempted  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  is  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins. 

841/2  M.  Modica  {^Locanda  Bella  Italia^  with  trattoria,  R.  IV2  fr. : 
Locanda  of  Maestro  Giorgio^  near  the  Sotto-Prefettura ;  Locanda 
Nuova,  etc.),  with  34,700  inhab.,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
county  of  that  name,  lies  in  a  rocky  valley,  consisting  of  two 
ravines  which  unite  in  the  town.  The  height  between  the  val- 
leys affords  a  survey  of  the  three  arms  of  the  town,  which 
itself  contains  nothing  worthy  of  mention. 

Fbom  Modica  by  the  Val  d'Ispica  to  Palazzolo,   a  jour- 
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neyof  one  day  (mule  7  fr.,  and  V2  ^r.  for  the  attendant;  provi- 
sions necessary),  beginning  at  sunrise.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
guides  sometimes  assert,  to  return  from  the  Yal  d'Ispica  to  Modica 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Palazzolo ;  nor  could  that  circuit  be  easily 
accomplished  in  a  single  day.  The  road  from  Modica  to  Spaccafomo 
(p.  303)  is  quitted  beyond  the  road  \7hich  descends  to  Scicli,  and 
we  proceed  to  the  left  by  a  very  rough  road  to  the  (6  M.)  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  *Val  or  Cava  d'Ispiea,  a  rocky  ravine  6  M. 
in  length,  in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  subterranean  dwellings 
and  tombs  have  been  discovered. 

Sicily  contains  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  rock -tombs,  or^ 
as  they  are  called  near  Palazzolo,  Ddieri.  Tombs  of  this  kind  have  been 
found  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  at  Galtabelotta,  Siculiana,  and  Baffadale, 
and  on  the  S.E.  around  Monte  Lauro ;  also  to  the  N.  of  Syracuse  as  far  as 
a  point  beyond  Cape  S.  Croce,  and  at  Haletto  and  Bronte  to  the  W.  of 
JStna.  They  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  Sicanians.  At  Sparano.^  a 
spot  between  Noto  and  Palazzolo,  a  Druidical  relic,  a  kind  of  Celtic 
dolmen  (or,  as  others  believe,  a  &dMt),  has  been  discovered.  The  grottoes 
of  the  Val  cTIipica  are  the  most  numerous  and  present  the  greatest  variety. 
Some  of  them  were  used  as  habitations  at  a  later  date.  They  either  con- 
sist of  different  stories,  connected  in  the  interior  by  circular  apertures, 
or  of  single  chambers,  the  entrances  to  which  in  the  rock  are  almost 
invariably  at  least  the  height  of  a  man  above  the  ground.  Rings  hewn 
in  stone  which  are  seen  here  probably  served  some  purpose  of  domestic 
economy.  As  most  of  the  grottoes  still  contain  graves,  it  is  probable  that 
this  formed  the  Necropolis  of  an  ancient  town,  which  lay  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau.  Others  believe  that  the  caverns  are  the  relics  of  a  very 
ancient  town  of  rock-dwellers.  Numerous  inscriptions  prove  that  they 
were  used  as  a  burial-place  by  the  Christians  in  the  4th  century. 

At  the  N.  E.  outlet  of  the  valley  rises  the  so-called  CaateUo 
d'Ispica  J  a  rock  completely  honeycombed  by  grottoes.  Other 
famous  grottoes  are  the  Spelonca  Orossa,  Orotta  del  CorvOy  and 
del  Vento.  About  10  min.  from  the  entrance,  halfway  up  the 
hill  on  the  left,  is  a  house  where  wine  may  be  procured.  Near 
it  a  rocky  path  ascends  to  the  bridle-path  to  — 

Falaizolo  Aoreide  (^Locanda  d'ltaliaj  Via  Garibaldi  60,  with 
trattoria,  small;  Locanda  CentraW),  one  of  the  most  interesting 
towns  of  Sicily,  with  10,700  inhab.  The  custodian  Don  Paolo 
Monelli  (fee  2-3  fr.)  keeps  the  keys  of  the  theatre,  etc.,  and  shows 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  In  4-5  hrs.  Those  who  begin  the  walk 
at  daybreak  may  proceed  the  same  day  by  diligence  to  Syracuse. 

Acrae  (Arabic  el-Akrdt ,  afterwards  Placeolum ,  the  Balenaul  of 
Edrisi,  now  PalazzoU))  was  founded  by  the  Syracusans  in  B.C.  664, 
and  formed  part  of  their  territory  until  Syracuse  itself  was  con- 
quered byMarcellus.  The  town  apparently  escaped  destruction  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Saracenic  wars.  The  Acropolis  and  the  older  part 
of  the  town  lay  on  the  hill  which  rises  above  the  modern  town,  and 
were  accessible  from  the  E.  only.  The  top  affords  a  fine  view  in 
every  direction.  The  approach  from  the  E.  was  protected  by  latomise. 
Tombs  of  all  periods  have  been  discovered  here,  some  being  of  Greek 
origin  with  reliefs,  others  of  t\ie  eailv  Christian  period.  Several  slaba 


of  Btone,  with  Greek  inacriptioiis,  haye  renently  been  excsTated.  We 
may  aleo  visit  the  EO-called  Tempio  FeraU,  some  v&ter-coniluitB, 
and  &  emtll  Theatre,  looking  to  tbe  N.,  whence  the  smill  town 
of  Biiaeemi  is  visible  on  a  hill  above  a  deep  nviue.  The  thentre  1b 
of  tate  Qteek  origia,  and  oontains  twelve  tiers  of  aeata  for  SOO  apee- 
tatoR.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the  Odeon,  or,  according  to  others,  »  bath- 
establishinent.  To  the  B.  of  the  Aoropolla  riaea  the  Monle  Pineta, 
with  numeiOHB  mortuary  ehambera  (ao-ealled  Ddieti,  p.  302].  —  In 
the  Conlroda  dei  Santicelli,  a  valley  I'/a  U,  to  tbe  S.  of  Pineti, 
are  the  curious  bas-reliefs,  unfortunately  mutilated,  of  the  '8an- 
toni' .  They  appear  to  have  pertained  lo  a  burial-place,  and 
on  moat  of  them  the  flgnre  of  a  goddess  (supposed  to  be  Cybele} 
may  be  distinguished.  Mot  far  from  this  spot  is  an  extenaive 
batial-giound,  the  Aerocoro  detio  delta  Torre,  where  aame  hundredg 
of  sarcophagi  have  been  opened.  Many  of  them  contained  well 
preserved  skulls.  From  E.  to  W.  the  skeletons  of  women  were 
found  to  have  been  interred,  flom  N.  to  S.  those  of  men.  — 
The  eolleotion  of  ancient  vases,  etc.  of  Baron  Jadica  (Palazzo  Ju- 
dica),  who  superintended  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis, 
ia  in  a  deplorably  neglected  condition,  and,  like  that  of  the  Cur^ 
Bonelli,  is  interesting  to  the  ecientiflc  only. 

Vrou  Palazzolo  to  Sybacube,  28  M.  —  Diligence  dally  about 
10  a.m.,  via  Floridia.  (Another  good  road  leads  by  Canicat- 
tlni,  a  place  of  bad  reputation.^  The  road  traveraea  monoto- 
nous fields,  sterile  land,  and  clumps  of  wood  fdi  Madredanna  and 
Qtambra).  The  wood  of  Bauli,  to  the  E.,  la  said  to  bo  still 
infested  by  wolves.  A  little  beyond  *fDnl«  Grosse,  the  first  post- 
atation,  Syracuse  becomes  visible  in  tbe  distance.  The  road  leads 
through  the  small  town  of  5.  Paolo,  and  then  tbrough  Floridia. 
The  towns  to  the  left  are  CaemTO  and  Feiia.  Farther  to  the  M.  is 
Sorllnn ,  on  an  eminence.  About  4  M.  below  Ploridia,  on  a  height 
to  the  left,  lies  Bdvedere,  adjoining  which  are  the  tuiua  of  £u- 
ryatw,  the  weatemmoat  fort  oftheEpipolx  of  Syracuse  (p.  344). 


el  8.S.  SaciTunento,  very  unpretending i  Cafli  Vit- 
afd  acts  a  gnide  to  i]ie  Val  j'lspica,  p.  3(6,  hul  la 
ued).  —  15  H.  JCoMJini,  pagalblT  oa  tha  lite  at  the 
]»(»<»,  touDded  B.C.  6U. 


[he  site  of  an  earlier  o 
1.  or  the  older  Nolo  tb 
«olo,  between  He  rf.eri 
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PacchinOy  and  the  rugged  promontory  of  Pautro  (Pachtfnum)^  with  its  islands, 
harbours  (Porto  cfUJisse^  Porto  Palo)y  tunny-fisheries  (tonnare),  and  the  re^ 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Helorus  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  now  called 
Stampaci.  In  ancient  times  the  Via  Helorina  led  from  Helorus  to  Syracuse. 

From  Xoto  the  road  to  Spacuse  leads  to  (27V2  H.  from  Hodica)  Avola 
(12,«XX)  inhab.)f  where  almond-trees  and  the  sugar-cane  flourish,  skirts  the 
plain  of  the  coast,  and  crosses  the  river  Casaibile  (ancient  Cacpparis)^  on  the 
banks  of  which  Demosthenes  and  6000  Athenians  sustained  a  defeat  in  413. 
To  the  right  is  seen  the  Great  Harbour,  to  the  left  the  remains  of  the  columns 
of  the  Olympieium.    The  road  skirts  the  right  side  of  the  harbour. 

441 12  M.  Syracuse f  see  p.  944. 

34.   From  Palermo  to  Messina  by  the  Coast. 

172  M.  Railway  to  Gerda,  28  M.,  in  I3/4  hr. ;  thence  by  Diligence  (Vet- 
tura  Corriera)  daily  in  31  hrs.  to  Messina  (in  the  reverse  direction  in  36  hrs.). 
The  hours  of  departure  vary,  being  sometimes  in  the  morning  and  some- 
times in  the  evening.  The  longest  halt  on  the  way  is  not  half-an-hour. 
From  Cerda  to  Ce/alii  3  hrs. ;  from  Cefalii  to  Caatel  Tuta  Sy*  hrs. ;  from 
Gastel  Tusa  to  S.  Stefano  2  hrs.  35  min.  (in  the  reverse  direction  1  hr. 
10  min.)^  from  S.  Stefano  to  S.  Agata  d^U  hrs.;  from  S.  Agata  to  Oioiosa 
41/4  hrs.  (in  the  reverse  direction  3  hr.  &5  min.);  from  Gioiosa  to  Patti 
1  hr.  50  min.  (reverse,  1  hr.  20  min.);  from  Patti  to  Barcellona  4  hrs. 
25  min.  (reverse,  4  hrs.  55  min.),  from  Barcelona  to  Archi^  the  station 
for  Hilazzo,  1  hr.  5  min.  (reverse,  55  min.);  from  Archi  to  Oesso  2  hrs. 
25  min.  (reverse,  2  hrs.  60  min.) ;  from  Gesso  to  Messina  l'/4  hr.  (reverse, 
272  hrs.).  —  This  route  is  one  01  the  most  beautiful  in  Sicily,  but  tra- 
velling so  far  by  diligence  is  fatiguing. 

Steamers  between  Palermo  and  Messina  three  times  a  week:  Societd 
Florio  twice  direct  in  13  hrs.,  starting  from  Palermo  on  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  at  5  p.m.,  and  arriving  at  Messina  on  Tuesdavs  and  Thurs- 
days at  6  a. m.  (from  Messina  on  Mon.  6  p.m.,  and  Sat.  b  p.m.,  arrival 
at  Palermo  on  Tues.  and  Sun.  at  6  a.  m.) ;  and  once  indirectly,  leaving 
Palermo  on  Fridays  at  6  a.m.,  reaching  Gefalii  at  9  and  leaving  at  11, 
leaving  S.  Stefano  at  12.30  p.m..  Capo  d'Orlando  at  4,  Patti  at  6.30,  and 
reaching  Hilazzo  at  10;  leaving  Milazzo  again  on  Saturdays  at  4  a.m., 
and  reaching  Messina  at  8  a.m.  (From  Messina  on  Wed.  at  5  a.m., 
reaching  Milazzo  at  8.20;  from  Milazzo  at  9.20,  reaching  Patti  at  11.20;  from 
Patti  at  noon,  reaching  Capo  d'Orlando  at  11.40  p.m.,  S.  Stefano  at  5, 
Gefalii  at  7.40,  and  Palermo  at  midnight.) 

The  indirect  steamboat  voyage  may  be  combined  with  the  diligence 
journey  so  as  to  allow  time  to  see  Gefalu  and  Milazzo.  The  first  and  last 
parts  of  the  route  may  also  be  accomplished  by  carriage. 

From  Palermo  to  Cerda,  see  pp.  286-288.  The  first  part  of  the 
route  from  Cerda  to  Cefald  is  bleak  and  treeless,  and,  as  its  ap- 
pearance Indicates,  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  malaria.  The  road 
crosses  the  valley  of  the  Fiume  Torto^  and  soon  reaches  Bonfor- 
nello^  two  solitary  farm-houses. 

The  houses  on  the  left  stand  on  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple 
which  has  not  yet  been  excavated.  On  the  height  to  the  right 
lay  Himera,  the  westernmost  town  of  the  Greeks  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sicily ,  the  birthplace  (about  630)  of  Stesichorus ,  originally 
called  Tisias,  the  perfecter  of  the  Greek  chorus,  who  is  said  to 
have  protected  his  native  town  against  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris.  If 
we  ascend  the  abrupt  hill,  overgrown  with  sumach ,  we  reach  a 
tabJe-land  which  gradually  slopes  downward  from  the  small  town 
of  La  Signora.     To  the  E.  flows  the  Himera  Septentrionalis  ^  or 
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Fiume  Qrimdt;  on  the  W.  a  small  vaJley,  in  vrhioli  tnmba  have  baaa 
diacovered,  eeparates  the  town  from  Iha  plateau.  To  the  N.  the 
hlUs  descend  pieolpltoiialy  to  the  plain  of  the  eosiit;  on  this  side 
the  town  wu  defended  bf  maBBive  nalU. 

Hlmaca  wiw  fDiinrtsd  by  Zaudieani  in  613.    Ooe  of  tbe  grealcat  biUlSB 

aclDn''anii  Theron  su^rised  Bud-" —      •■•-  "—■.---!—    "'■^-  -' 


Duglit  ■  Toluutary  desUi  ii 


liabitantH  had  ab&ndoneil  it   by  night,  and  aJncQ  that  periciil  no  otlampt 

The  FSumt  Orattdt,  vriib  the  Fhime  Saiao,  biaeeta  the  is- 
land, and  haa  frequently  formed  «.  politioal  frontier  [under  the 
GMoaDB  and  under  Frederick  II.).  Beyond  the  Fiume  Qnnde 
tlie  straight  and  monotonoDS  road  traversea  a  malaiiouB  district,  in 
vhich  it  is  dangeraua  to  indulge  in  sleep.  To  the  right  are  obtain' 
ed  beautiful  glimpsea  of  the  flssured  valleys  of  the  Uadoalatt 
Mis.  near  BoeeeUa.  Farther  up  in  tho  valley  traversed  by  the  Fin- 
me  lies  CoUestmo,  a  town  wbicb  posaesaea  remnanta  of  walla 
and  buildings  of  an  anknown  period.  Above  the  monntaina  encloa- 
ing  the  valley  tower  the  Afonte  5.  8atiialore  (6266  ft.)  and  the 
PiMO  Antenna  (6480  ft.),  the  hjgheat  peaka  of  the  Nebrode. 
Below  Laicari  and  Oralterl,  and  lastly  below  Gibilmanna,  i.t. 
the  'manna-mounlain',  the  road  loads  through  a  beautiful,  cul- 
tivated diEtrir.t  to  Cefall.  in  tlie  vloinity  conaiderable  quan- 
tities of  manna  are  obtained  from  the  exudations  of  the  manna- 
tree  (Frasinus  omua). 

221/^  M.  (from  Cerdal  Cefalft  (^Atbtrgo  d'llalia,  dirty,  with 
trattoria,  in  the  PiaxiB  del  Duomo^  Luigi  FintereiO  U  a  good  guide), 
the  ancient  Ctphaladitun,  a  thriving  bat  dirty  town,  infeeted  by 
beggars,  with  11,200  inhab.,  who  are  engaged  in  trading,  sea- 
faring,  and  the  aardine  fishery,  lies  at  the  baae  of  a  barren  and 
preaipitous  promontory  on  which  the  aacieat  town  stood.  The 
limestone  rock,  oomposed  almost  entirely  of  fosails.  which  towers 
above  the  town,  bears  the  fragments  of  a  mediffival  Castle  and  the 
remaiUB  of  *  polygonal  atruutiire.  To  the  latter  a  vaolt  was  added 
during  the  Roman  period,  and  it  was  afterwarda  converted  into  a 
Ohristian  plane  of  worahip.  The  auiomlt,  on  which  there  are  remains 
of  a  Norman  oaitle,  commands  a  msgnl&cent  aurvey  oi  the  H,  coast 
and  the  lofty  maoDtains  aa  far  aa  Palermo. 

C^haladimi  ii  menUuiwd   Id  history  for  tbe    first  time   in  BW  in 
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Till  clurter  uf  fuundillus,   datliiK  Frdm   IllO,  tnH  MU  prncrvcd  In 
episuupsl  urchlvfflj  vontaina,  Imweser,  nu  ■llmian  tu  Ihe  ■.bnve  story. 

The  'Cathtdral,  n  noble  monutQetit  of  Norman  arobitecture, 
lies  to  the  W.  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  and  around  i 
modem  town  has  sprung  up.  The  tirade  reata  upon  gigantic  blocks 
of  bewn  stone,  which  probably  formed  part  of  nu  earlier  haildiug. 
Two  imposing  towera  of  four  stories,  connected  by  a  oolonnadB, 
flank  the  fafiile,  recalling  the  hnge  toweraofSt.  Etienne  at  Gsen 
erected  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  walls  of  the  <ioloDnade  were 
covered  with  moaaics,  now  destroyod,  lu  memory  of  King  Roger 
andofhiBauceeBBorB  who  Eontjnned  the  building.  The  W.  entrano? 
is  coeval  with  the  foundation.  The  portal  la  of  unique  eoDStiuctioa. 
The  apses  are  decorated  ei.ternal]y,butthe  outaideia  otberwiaeplaii 

The  church,  bnilt  in  tbE  form  nt  h  Litin  troaa,  foiaeasRi  a  nave,  l«. 
aiilu,  and  three  apset.  Ha<e  duuUo  tbe  wiiltb  nf  the  ajiiles.  Lengt]i34S, 
width  92  ft  Ths  pointed  vaultins  of  the  uivrj  and  aistei  >a  sapporl-'  ■— 
atteen  mlimos  orErsnile  and  one  oC  clpollinn.  The  "Jfamlci  I 
tribnoe  are  tbe  moit  ancienl  aod  perfect  in  Sicily,  and  must  resemble 

preiorrtd  in  the  monasleria.  on  Ml,  Alhoa.   The  beaullfullj  executed  ..„ 

of  the  Saviour  w»  completed  in  lli8.    A  nnmber  of  other  fi^uret,  JUrJ 

nnd  contain  the  rstica  of  the  ein'perors  Henry  Yl.  and  Frederleli  II.  " 

The  flue  *  Cloisters  adjoining  the  ohurub  resemble  those  lit 
Monraale,    but  are  not  bo  well  preserved. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Baion   Mandrallaca  possess  a  smal 
lection  of  antiquitieB  bere,  iDcludiiig  almost  all  the  objects  oflD^ 
(ereat  found  in  the  lEland  of  Lipari  (p.  318), 

32  M.  nnate,  on  the  Fiame  rfi  FoUmo,  the  ancient  Monatm. 
The  loftily  situated  little  town  of  PolUna,  3  M.  inland,  la  supposed 
lu  be  the  ancient  ApoUrmia,  which  Timoleon  delivered  from  i.1 
tyrant  Leptines. 

40  M.  Caitei  di  TuOT.  Near  it,  on  an  eminenue  to  the  R.^. 
lay  Holaesa  or  Alatia,  founded  in  403  by  the  tyrant  Arohonldsei. 
of  Herbita,  Tbe  town  was  su  important  place  under  the  IIomuiB', 
its  ruins  are  2  M.  in  ciroumfetence.  It  is  skirted  by  the  Almat, 
BOW  Fiumt  di  Pettineo.  The  road  Drosaes  thia  river,  and  then 
the  Fiume  Beitano,  in  the  valley  of  which,  9  M.  inland,  lies  tl 
town  of  JUislretla  (11,800  inhab.},  the  uicieut  AmeitmUu,  a  plaeft 
wM  h  b        pidly  in  p      ed   i        1860. 

'iO  /«  M  5  St  f  dl  Otmoilrn  [Locanda  Marjuaro,  Strsdk 
Yittori  3  t  1  rabl  J  th  4S00  inhab.,  etaiids  on  an  emiuentw 
by  th  F    m  th    W     Id      f  the  town  there  is  a  fine  vii         ' 

th        vTru        th  d  th       alley  below.     Cheeeo  made  ftroot 

h     p      milk  (1  Hid  wool  are  the  staple  products. 

B  t  S    61  f  d  S    Agata  lies  the  Bdsco  di  CuretUa,i 

th     !  re    t  f  re  t         S     ly    Tb     road  erosaes  numeroui  brook^ 

d       bd      dbthmtl      the  mustix,   and  the  cistuB-roM. 

It  p  as       iJi      h    b  £    C    DTI  a   (.(1  M.  &om   S.  Stefano),  1" 


CalaHe  (-besutlful  ahoie'),  fouodtil  by  Duui^tluH  lu  HO,  And  tlit'ii 
UFOEBes  the  Fitunata  cfS.  Fralello,  ot  Furiano,  which  dowe  through 
the  mid»t  of  i  pBrfect  gioie  Of  oleuidece. 

The  Inwn  at  B.  FraUUo  (T700  InhnbO.  IVi  S-  Inland,  l(  une  oC   the 
Lomlurd   coluniM   which   Kcompanled    Adalaliio    of    Monfeirol,  wife   of 
-     ■"■  -      " ' -  •-      ■  ,  AMoM. 


Bpoken  at  S.  F: 
UiB  patto  ot  & 


I  rfpdori 


c.    Thfi  LomhgnJ  dj 


Faitbei  on  ia  Acqua  Dolce,  11  H.  from  Caronia. 

75  M.  S.  Again  ie  a  amsU  town  -with  a  tolerable  inn  (SUadi  del 
Medici,  Ko,  iS).  The  road  ciosaea  the  beds  of  numerous  torrenCii, 
Id  the  flrst  of  which,  the  RoiamaTimi,  horderod  by  oleatideis, 
are  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  bridge.  To  thH  light  Ilea  8.  ftfiireo, 
probably  the  andent  Alanllvm,  vhenco  It  h  also  called  S.  Marco 
di  Atiattio.  The  niiiiB  of  ■  medlffival  palace  In  the  Fmmara 
Zapvlla  are  ne:it  passed.  Between  the  mouth  of  this  loireut  uid 
Capo  d'Orloudo  was  fought,  4tb  Jul;,  1299,  the  great  naval  battle 
In  which  Frederick  II.  was  defeated  l>y  the  united  fleets  of  CatalODia 
and  Anjou  under  Roger  Lorla.  On  the  heiglit  to  the  right,  (aoing 
us,  we  observe  the  small  Mvn  ai  Naio,  where  the  eilk'Oulture  is 
extensively  carried  on.  The  whole  district  resembleB  a  luxuriant 
orchard.     As  soon,  however,  as  we  pass  — 

841/2  M.  Capo  d'Orlando,  the  extreme  rocky  point  [303  ft.) 
of  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  load,  the  appearance  of  the 
Donntiy  la  changed,  and  the  mountains  now  rise  abruptly  from 
the  aea.  Cspo  d'Orlando  is  94  M,  from  Palermo,  which  is  vislbto 
twin  the  end  of  the  promontory  in  clear  weather.  The  broad 
Fiumara  of  Nino  and  the  picturesque  Fmmara  of  Brolo,  with  the 
small  town  of  that  name,  are  next  reached ;  then  Pkalno.  The 
traveller  may  proceed  direct  hence  by  SorTeniiiii  tn  Patti,  and  thus 
eonsiderabiy  shorten  his  Journey.  A  high  mountain  must,  how~ 
ever,  be  traversed  [2608  ft.),  while  the  coast-route  by  Capo  Calavk 
ia  remarkably  picturesque 

The   road  ascen       frr  m  to  M.|   Gioloaa  (Sioil. 

aivjuia;  4800  inh  ds  ht   above  the  sea 

round  the  abrupt  g  tn  Calavi,    which  it 

penetrates  by  a  short  to     e  Marina  of  Patti, 

whence  it  again  as  pepper-trees. 

100  M.  Fam  C  710  ,    a  small  inn  to 

the  left  of  the   roa  an  or),    an    episi^opal 

reiidenee  with  860  ies,  is  uuhealthy, 

notwithstanding  its  In  the  modernised 

Oathedral  is  intorre  m  K       Roger,  and  wldov 

of  Count  Roger  and        K        B  al  m.    The  wealthiest 

family  in   this   dis  of   Sciaoca,  who 

possess  1  beautiful  chateau  on  the  ficala,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Patti. 
To  the  same  family  belong  the  environs  of  Tyudsris. 


308     Route  34.  TYNDARIS.  From  PtiUrmo 

About  B  M.  from  Patti,  the  road  to  Milazzo  1»egliu  to  ascend. 

The  promontory  to  the  left  with  the  Pissso  di  Mcm^Sb  (MotUe  Gkne) 

was  once  the  site  of  the  town  of  Tjndarii  (road-aide  inn,  eloaed 

in  winter). 

Tpndari*^  one  of  the  latest  Greek  coloniea  in  Sieily,  ww  founded  ii 
396  by  Dionysiufl  I.  with  Locrians  and  Peloponnetian  MeMcnluui.  It  torn 
rose  to  prosperity,  at  an  early  period  became  allied  to  IHmoleon,  ami 
remained  faithful  to  the  Romans  during  the  Punic  wan.  It  wma  tberetee 
favoured  by  the  Romans,  and  attained  to  great  power  and  wealth.  Duiag 
the  Christian  period  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  The  esEaeC  date  of 
its  destruction  is  unknown.  Before  the  time  of  Pliny  a  SBall  part  of  the 
town  was  precipitated  into  the  sea  by  a  landslip. 

The  promontory,  rising  918  ft.  above  the  sea,  consists  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  above  these  a  stntnm  of  limestone.  The 
summit  is  occupied  by  the  churoh  of  the  MaeUmma  JViera.  The 
course  of  the  old  town- walls  can  still  be  traced.  Remains  of  s 
theatre  and  two  mosaio  pavements  have  been  preserved.  The 
internal  diameter  of  the  theatre  is  212  ft.,  oiehestn  77  ft. ;  the 
cavea  is  divided  into  nine  cunei ,  and  contains  twenty-seven  tien 
of  seats.  Several  statues  of  Roman  workmanship  found  here  aie 
now  in  the  museum  of  Palermo.  (Key  kept  by  the  cnstodian 
of  the  antiquities.) 

Below  the  extremity  of  Capo  Tlndaro  is  the  8tal€usUU  Orotto 
of  Fata  DonnfiviUa^  popularly  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  &iiy 
who  kidnaps  brides  on  their  weddiog-night,  and  to  be  identicid 
with  the  Fata  (fairy)  Morgana.  The  curious  may  reach  the  entxanoe 
by  being  lowered  over  the  cliff  with  ropes. 

The  fatigue  of  ascending  the  promontory  is  amply  repaid  by 
the  magnificent  view  it  affords  of  the  sea,  Milazzo,  the  Ldpaii 
Islands,  the  Neptunian  Mts.,  and  the  Pizzo  di  Tripi  with  its  ruins; 
then,  on  the  other  side  of  a  deep  ^flumara^  Novara,  on  the  slope 
of  the  conical  Rocca  di  Novara,  where  AhacaeMi/m  also  once  lay ; 
and  lastly  iEtna. 

The  road  then  descends  to  the  bay  of  OUvieri^  between  Tyn- 
daris  and  Milazzo.  The  fertile  plain  is  traversed  by  a  number 
of  torrents  which  frequently  prove  very  destructive.  The  largest 
of  these  are  the  Olivieri,  Arangia,  CrancoUaj  SaUea,  and  degt 
Aranciy  on  which  last  are  situated  the  sulphureous  and  chaly- 
beate baths  of  Termini  di  Castro  (well  fitted  up).  We  next  reach 
the  wealthy  towns  of  BareellorM  (with  sulphur  -  baths ,  much 
frequented  from  May  to  September,  when  omnibuses  ran  daily 
to  and  from  Messina ,  with  the  aid  of  which  Milazzo  and  Tyndazis 
may  be  visited)  and  Pozzo  di  Ootto.  It  was  perhaps,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood that  Hiero  of  Syracuse  defeated  the  Mamertines  in  269, 
but  the  Longanus,  on  which  the  battle  took  place,  is  supposed  by 
8omo  authorities  to  be  a  xivei  to  the  E.  of  Myls.  The  road  crosses 
the  flumare  Cantone^  Landro,  mi^  8.  Lams-vi.  \\.  Ws^sft.  divides,  the 
branch  to  the  right  leading  d\ie«it  tft  Ufe«.w«i?^,  wA.  V:wfc.\.  Xa  \5wii>s^is, 
through  the   vast  vineyaxda  ol  tVve  ^ev^Q^iX-wv  «v-^«jMes^\fcx\^*ss8A. 


to  Milaizo,  'the  Enip.  Ftederiok  LI.  onee  poaeeBSad  an  oxteiisive 
park  foi  gune  hare ;  and  it  was  here,  oocDcdiug  tn  Bnmer,  that  the 
herds  of  Belios  wero  pastured. 

125  M.  Kiluio  (Albfrga  ^  TtaUnria  8trUa  d-]tiUin,  Lacanda 
Villa  JVuDou,  both  in  the  main  street),  the  ancient  .V^tne,  a  towii 
with  13,700  inhab.,  poseeues  a  good  harboor.  The  pinnacles  of 
the  Caitit,  ereflCed  by  Charles  V.,  leetored  iii  the  17th  cent,,  and 
new  a  prison,  oommand  a  cbannlne  *Yien.  [Yieitois  apply  to  a 
sergeant  to  the  right  of  tho  oiitranoe.) 
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ded  before 


a  the  Hot 


until  c 


ofNnxoB  and   CaUtila,   wlio  bad  been 

banLibtd  by' DloDisliis,  occnpfBd 

>ly)«  far  a  ehotl  ttmo,  but  wen  mon 
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the  oaTBl  bailie  In  ■  coolllct  on 

Mid.     No  aodBol  remains  liava  been  dts- 

aniered  ttcre,  as  In  Ibn  middle 

Be>»  JHlaino  was  frequently  altered  and 

repealEdly  beslcgud.  The  castle  1 

in  1975  and  6<,vi-ne  tbe  Spanish 

war  or  succession.    On  201b  July,  1860, 

Oailbaldl  (tHue  Iht  K«i»Hl«n  f 

enena  Boseo  back  into  the  coflle,  anit 

capilnli „ 

A  drive  (1  fr.)  as  far  as  the  ligrhthouse  on  the  well-cultivated 
jiromontory,  oamraanding  beautiful  glimpaes,  through  tho  foliage, 
of  the  sea  on  both  sides,  is  recomuionded.  The  llgbthouBe  oom- 
manda  a  flue  yiew.  Eiteuaive  tunuy-flsheriea.  —  Boat  with  two 
roweta  from  the  tonnata  to  Tyndaria  in2-2Vahrs.,  10-12 fr.;  to 
Capo  Orlando  in  4  hrs.,  20  fr. 

Pbom  MiLiizo  TO  MssawA,  201/2  M.  The  road  trayersea  the 
plalD  of  the  coast  to  Spadafura.  In  the  buy  to  the  left  the 
fleet  of  Sextus  Fompeiua  was  annihilated  by  Agrippa,  On  the 
heights  to  the  right  are  S.  Pielro  (Sioil.  Sampieri),  Monfortt,  and 
among  the  higher  mouutalQa,  on  a  summit  aarronnded  by  pre- 
cipitons  oUfTa,  the  small  town  of  Bametta,  In  whiob  the  Chiistians 
maintained  themselves  dovo  to  965.  Prom  Spadafoca  the  road 
ascends  to  I>fuieto,  Bavuso  (SicU.  Bauso),  and  Gaao,  where  the 
Saraoena  remained  until  a  late  period.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of 
the  tielde  soon  dlminishea,  and  ne  reach  the  zone  of  the  heath 
and  grass  which  clothe  tho  precipitous  slopes  of  the  Neptunian 
Mts.  Beautiful  rBtroapecl,  The  summit,  the  so-called  *TeUgTafo, 
OT  Colte  di  San  BUio  (1722  ft.),  oommands  a  -view  of  the  strait 
of  Messina :  to  the  left  is  the  Faro,  opposite  to  it  Scilla  in  Calabria, 
then  an  a  projecting  angle  S.  Giovanni,  numecous  Tillages,  and. 
farther  to  the  right  Reggio.  The  forests  of  the  tofly  Aspromonte 
ocoupy  the  extremity  of  the  Calsbrian  peninsula.  In  front  of  the 
gpeotator  extends  the  sickle  (Zancle)  shaped  harbour  of  Messina  \ 
the  road'  descends  to  a  profound  and  alnuona  ravino.  [The  Abba- 
dlaua,  see  p.  316.) 

UfrH.  (from  Oerdk)  IfHnna,  see  b«low. 


3fi.     Keuina. 

Arrivml  ij  Bea.    Puscngcrs  are   Iniidi'd   in  HmuU  baniK  (liirin- 
HualclpiU  (PI.  F,3).*   IfleeBnc  ig   jliEhtlf  ncrulinijul  it  the  Aogt 

aotOt.  La  virroBU  (PI.  n),  SIrmdi  Ctaiilwlill  £6,  K.  from  2,..  _, 
knd  A.  IVti  B,  Ji/T-^fr.,  pcjuiOD  33  tr.  per  d*y,  noinlbuci  to  meet  ihe  Irftimc 
KSTEt  Belletde,  a(r&A»  ClirlbiRi  lU,  oppmila  llie  Theu<n  (PI.  Slj  B,S£ 

well  Bpokon  of,  ti.  trom  2,  A.  i/,,  1.  i/i,  B.  1,  D.  i,  pom.  B  ft. ;  Air    "■" 

tiCKU,  Sinii  Gsribaldi  103,  B.  3-6.  U  C  A.  1,  B.  1,  D.  3,  peni.  7- 

ALBBnoD  i>i  ViHiEU  (PI.  b),   Slrads  della  lieve  T  and  II  (nitb  d^pea^. 
UniM,  ffdteJ  de  (7«um),  ieeund  Glut,  B.  3-3i/i,  L.  and  A.  1  tr.  (advluhl||P 

BeataBranti.    "(V  Arwto,  on  the  grouad-floor  of  the  Teatro  VlttorU 
le  d'bete  St  a  n'cl.  S  ft.;   Vn-iUa^  tee  abuve.  —  Dufli.  Bi^ 
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Pliolofapht  und  Mapi  of  Sicily  Bold,  b;  Wilbalvi,  Yi*  Orariliiildi  US.  — 
UthDgrapher,  E.  SlOrinf. 

The  Climali  of  Measirm  i>  healthj,  Jieing  ntilher  cold  In  winter  nor 
opprfSSivElr  hot  in  aununer,  hul  (Iia  conslnnt  current  of  sir  paislng  IhrouKh 
the  slnlt  renders  It  trring  to  coajnnapUYe  or  rJieunutic  penoni.  TliB 
rncnQ  tcmpenkture  li  66°  Fnhr.i  in  ipring  Bl°,  lununcr  SO",  aalDmn  09°, 
winter  5&°.    Tbe  frBoilng-poial  I9  rarely  reacticd. 

Tbe  Fith  of  Ilia  strait,  u  wnll  as  tba  Mataerllat  Wine  of  tbe  adjalning 
hills,  were  famuue  Id  undent  times,  uid  are  stlU  eeteuned. 

In  Bne  wentta^r  one  day  at  least  sbould  be  devoted  to  Heulnn.    The 

towiirfla  Calabria  bj  eyening  light,  wbila  the  morning  pusage  to  Hegglo 

Sicily.    Tbe  sigitj  of  the  town  Itself  are  unimportant. 

■Kewina,  the  chief  EomtoECcial  town  of  SloUy,  urilh  70,300,  or 
inoliiding  the  adjoining  48  villages  (caiaU)  118,000  Inhab.,  the 
eit  of  in  appeal  court,  an  aichbishop,  and  a  uniYersity,  is  altubted 

J'  Ob  Faro  or  Stretlo  dl  Masina,  a.nd  U  Dveiahadawed  by  a  tangs 
Wggad.  rocky  peaks.  In  gratidenr  of  ecenery  it  tIbb  with 
tetno.  The  harbour,  which  la  farmed  by  a  peninsula  In  the 
ge  of  a  sickle,  is  the  busiest  In  Italy  in  point  of  Gteamhoat 
fiafBc,  and  is  one  of  the  heat  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  annually 
by  upwards  of  4000  large  ybssoIs,  of  an  aggregate  burden  of 
1,130,000  tons,  of  whicli  about  13&0  are  stencBra. 

The  town  is  on  the  whole  well  bnilt.  and  has  several  handsoma 
streets.  The  animated  harbour  is  jianked  by  the  Marina,  or  Corsa 
Viiiorio  EmanueU,  with  the  monotonous  Falazzata.  Before  the 
earthquake  of  1783  the  bousas  were  built  on  a  uniform  plan,  bat 
they  were  afterwards  only  partially  ce-erected  in  the  same  manner. 
Parallel  to  the  Marina  runs  the  Via  Garihtddi,  beyond  whioh  is  the 
CoTia  Oocotif ;  and  the  Via  del  Mrmagleri ,  still  farther  from  the 
quay,  forms  a  fourth  parallel  street.  The  upper  streets  of  (he  town, 
and  particularly  the  Via  Monasteii ,  atlord  charming  glimpses  of 
■  sea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Calabria  through  the  eroas-streets. 
Messina  has  experienced  many  -vlcisaltudes.  11  waa  fannded  by 
KBD  plrsles  and  Chalctdiina  nnder  Perleres  and  Gratiemenes  In  TKI 
on  the  alle  of  a  Sikeiian  town,  which  the  inhahiUnts  named  Zatcli  (i.  fl- 

iBws  of  Cbarondu!"  He»,"™in  other  Slcil^  t^na,  "the  confUcU  of  the 

£93,  fugitivei  from  Samoi  and  UlUtos,  by  the  idytiH  otAiaJsai  of  Rheglnm 
touk  poaaession  of  the  defenceleaa  city.  AnRXilas  soon  afterwards  eHtabltabed 
bhnself  here,  and  emlgmnta  from  atl  quartera,  chiefly  Heaaeniana  from  tbc 
PeloponneioB,  settled  In  the  city  and  garo  It  the  name  of  Ihimua.  Anaxilas 
maintained  his  aupnimacy  (bruughoul  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  town  until 


Siwer  till  WI  oaty.  when  the  Drieinal 
essanar ^ 


,. , ... „— Jt  Ducetina,  and  auhaequently  took 

me  part  of  the  Acrafantlnes  agalnal  Srraciue,  with  which  It  aftarwarda 
united  against  Leontlnl  and  the  Athenians.  To  the  latter,  however.  It  was 
EOmpellod  to  Burroniler  In  427.  In  the  great  Athenian  and  8jracaaanw»r 
Heiaana  remained  neutral.    II  then  engaged  to  a  conBlet  with  Dlonysiua, 

In  3!»6  the  town  waJ  t^ken^and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  CartbagLau 


Uie  ni>t  Tir  disbnt  Bhegiuin.  After  m  rsrlety  of  ctmneci  Ibe  CarthigtniaM 

— .... ..u  Agathocles  ll  Bgiio  loot  the  aide  Df  Oie  0«Hi*gini«Di.    _ 

'  MirB'l,  the  mercenariEii  of  Agaihotles,  afUa 
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1  yftc  But  a  qiLUTe( 
Drrnt  c  p«rty  (MsI-riHO; 
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&  fsefful  plague  (17*0),  of  which  «Wll»  P' 
e  (J733)  whitl    uverlhrew  ubniiBt    tho  whi 


onndary  etrthquakea  bi 
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Onlog    to    the     numerous    csl amities     which     Meeaina     bat 
.  tfugtMinod   at   Che   hnnd  of  mon    stit]  from  natiirol  phenomen 
"'Utins  fewer  reJius  of  BtitiquitY  '■^'■i*  *"■!  otter  town  in  Sitily. 


Tbe  *Catliedr>l,  or  fiiUrice  (PI,  I  ;  E ,  4),  aii  edifice  of  tlia 
Norniai)  puciod,  viae  begun  iu  1099,  and  completed  under  Roger  11. 
lu  1254  It  wag  damaged  by  a  fire  «h!cb  broke  out  during  the 
obsequies  of  Conrad  IV.  In  1559  thu  apire  of  the  lampanfle  wm 
burned  down,  and  in  17S3  the  eampinllB  and  the  transept  were 
oierthmwn  ty  the  earthqnake,  sn  that  little  of  the  original  build- 
ing la  now  left.  The  form  of  the  churr.h  Is  that  of  a  Latin  oroas, 
3C^  ft  in  length,  and  arrosB  the  transepts  145  ft  in  width  The 
choii  with  its  two  toweiB  waa  eutirely  rebuilt  n  18fl5  The  tortotul 
enlcsnce-tatade  datoa  f^om  the  14th  lontury 

IHTIUUB.    AdJoinlDE  the  iDB.ln  eolnn  laptlil 

by  O/^ni.   The  Iwonty-fli  btbii  te  coluions  t  nre 

The  Bijili  AilBi-,  wbich    a  dceoraled  said 

■ ■■"■  ~" '      n  IBJf.  n    n  r 


e  LUQsH)  td    1501) 


ngure  of  Ihe  Bisen  bhr  i  bx  Oaf  xi  on  llie  riebt  la  the  inte  enllne  mo 
numenl  of  the  archbirtoB  &aldutlD  fle  TaHatl  (d  1333)  by  Ongtru,  da 
Siena.  —  Two  marble  >  aba    n  the  na  «    lA  (hE  Isft  by  ttas  DrgiQ    ennme 

merly  a  painting  representing  Henry  vf,,  his  wife  Conslanee™^  llijr 
son  Fnderick  il.  —  The  ^lertentsl  of  Ihe  vesnel  for  boly  water,  by  Ibe  ilde- 
eotniKB  to  the  left,  bean  a  areek  imcrlptioa,  accordtni  to  wbieb  it  onoe 
anppurted  a  vntiia  oa'ering  to  ,£gcuUipiu3  BudHygcIa,  the  tutelary  deities 

Id  the  PiAzXA  DBL  DuoKo  (PI.  E,  4),  nearly  opposite  the 
fai;ade  of  the  cathedral ,  ie  the  Fountain  nf  Fra  Oiov.  Ang.  Mon- 
lorioli  (PI.  13),  a  pupil  of  Miciiael  Angel o ,  exeuuted  1547-51, 
with  statues  of  the  Nile ,  Ebro ,  Tlher  ,  and  the  brook  Camaro  near 
Mssalna  on  the  margin  of  the  priootpi,!  basin ,  and  riuhly  deeorated 
with  baareliefa. 

IiL  the  small  Piazza  de'  Catalanj,  not  far  froro  the  iiathcdral,  la 
S.  AnmLniiatii  dei  Catalani  (PI.  4^,  the  oldest  Norman  church  at 
Messina.  A  temple  of  Neptune,  and  afterwards  a  mosque,  are  said 
once  to  have  occupied  the  same  site.  Over  the  door  is  a  Saracenic 
inscription.    The  oolumiis  in  the  iuterlor  are  antique. 

Opposite  Ihe  Hontorsoli  Founta.in  and  tbe  cathedral  facade  la 
the  VtA  dell'  UniterbitA,  leading:  lo  the  — 

IFaiTBTiitr  (PI.  22 ;  E,  4),  which  contains  a  LibTary  with  aome 
valaable  MSS. ,    a  Natural  Hirtory  CotUctlon,    a  few  antiquities 
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frOD)  Taarminn,  aad   a  small  PiCTuaa  Qallbbv.     The  gallery 
worthy  of  a  vUii,  aa  it  mntwris  Hyb  fine  works  by  AnfoneHo  da 
Mtasina:   twohUbopB,  »n 'EntlirDnBa  Madonna  (^1473},  Angels, 
and  an  Annunciation.    [Admias Eon  dally,  about  nonn ;  we  ti 
the  right  In  the  couct  and  ascend  the  staircase  on  tlie  rigl 
the  top  we  follow  the   passage  in   a  straight   direction ;   i 
end  of  It,   ill  tho  Segrctaria  on  the  right,   we  And  the  ouslodiani 

'A  &0 

In  the  Benedictine   church   of  S.  MaddaUna  (Tl.  9 ;  E,  5] 
fearful  atruggle  took  place  in   Sept.,  1848,   between  Mesainiang 
and  the  invading  Swiss  troops. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Coaao  Cavoub  is  the  Paknaa  Brunaoinl 
(PI.  15 1  E,  4)  ,  where  a  scene  admiubly  described  by  Ooethe  took 
place  between  that  illustrious  traveller  and  the  Intendant. 

In  the  Corso  Cavout,  on  the  left,  is  S.  mccolb  {PI.  12 ;  E,  4,  3), 
containing  a  *ChiiBt,  over  the  htgh-altar,  the  masterpiece  of  the 
painter  Oirol.  Alibrando  af  Messina  (1519).  On  the  same  aide  U 
the  Pidaxso  dtUa  Frovincia,  containing  the  Post  Ofnce  (PI,  18). 
On  the  right ,  farther  on,  is  the  small  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata,  em- 
bellished  witTi  a  statue  of  Don  John  of  AuiMa  (PI.  19),  whiflh 
was  erected  by  the  Mexsinians  in  11372  (p.  312). 

Not  far  from  the  Baccetta  it  the  church  of  S.  Francetao  SAstUi 
(PI.  6 ;  E,  2),  erected  in  the  13th  Dent.,  behind  the  high-altar  of 
whioh  is  au  antique  garcophagns  with  the  Kape  ot  Proserpine.  — 
The  church  of  S,  Oioacehino  ,  In  a  side-street  near  the  polt-offlce, 
contains  a  handsome  wooden  aruviflx,  and  a  painting  by  Sdlla, 
representing  S.  Hilarion  in  the  arms  of  Death.  In  the  sacristy 
are  some  pictures  by  Duecari. 

In  the  Vu  Gabibalui,  adjoining  an  open  space  where  a  band 
often  plays  on  aurnroer  evenings ,  is  situated  the  Palasta  Mtmiei- 
foU  (PI.  16;  E,  F,  3),  erected  by  Oiacomo  Minntoli  in  1806-2f 
—  The  Teolro  Viiiotio  Emonwele  (PI.  20),  opened  in  1852,  : 
adorueil  with  sculptures  in  marble  by  Bosario  Zagari,  and  ia  th 
finast  theatre  in  Sicily, 

Pursuing  the  same  direction,  we  next  come  to  the  publi 
gardens  of  La  Flora,  commonly  known  as  the  Villa  (PI,  E,  2), 
where  a  band  often  plays  on  sumraer  evenings,  and  sometiniE  '  - 
on  winter  afternoons. 

The  '<taa,j,  with  its  brisk  steamboat-trafllc,  afTords  a  pleasant 
walk.    On  the  3.  aide  is  the  Dognna  (PI.  F,  5),  on  the  site  o* 
palace  once  occupied  by  Emp.  Frederick  II.  snd  other  monarcbs. 

We  may  now  visit  the  penliiaola  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour. 
The  Ciladil  (PI.  G,  4)  here  is  now  being  taken  down.  Beyond  it,  on 
the  light ,  is  the  Prottslant  Cemetery.  We  next  come  to  the  luge 
Lighthonae  (Faro  Gmntie ,-  PI.  H,  3),  nearly  I  M.  from  the  Dogao*,, 
rhich  coizimands  a  ri^markabiy   tine  'View  (oiistodian  '/f  tr.).    Ttt 

IF.  Ilea  the  town   with  its  ihelteting  nifiuutains  (the  Antenna- 
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mare  or  DiiiDamarl,  the  highest  peak  on  the  left,  3707  ft.  i  the 
Monte  CiaA  on  the  right,  199ij  ft.J.  To  the  E.  are  the  mountains 
of  Calabria,  which  look  nunderfuiiy  iie&r  in  clear  weather.  We 
may  then  return  fiani  the  LaaantCo  to  Messina  by  host  |^V«  f^O' 

The  best  survey  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  the  Till*  Oml- 
tonia  (PI.  33  ;  reached  by  ascending  the  eide^treet  of  S.  Agostino, 
which  diTeigea  f^om  the  Corso  by  the  post-offlne,  and  turning  to  the 
right  at  the  top  of  itj.  It  belongs  to  the  advocate  Sign,  Santi  Dt 
Cola,  who  Idndiy  admits  lisitois  (small  fee  to  porter  on  leaving). 
Thja  spot  U  said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  the  caetle  of  the 
MamertineB,  and  the  remains  of  the  Norman  stronghold  of  Mata- 
gnfoat  or  lioeea  (hulfonia  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 

A  still  more  eiteiieive  view  is  obtained  from  the  dismantled 
fort  of  *CluteIlaeoio,  situated  high  above  the  town  lo  the  W.  [as- 
Bent  Vi  hrJ. 

At  tbe  S.  snd  of  Ibo  Ck>no  Cayonr  we  skirl  tlie  TorranU  ParlaliifHl  to 
tba  Tlgbt  CW.)i  after  3  min,  turn  Id  tba  left  into  Iba  Via  AUora;  then 
follow  the  Vi<^  Lunffo  Arcipafchieri  to  tbe  gatej  immBdi&tely  beyond  Ihs 
)!ale  rqrn  to  Ibe  lefL,  and  ^ner  t«Ti  paceji  ojiijend  by  the  iieag,  raEo.wuni 
pBtb  to  the  right  (comp.  PI.  D,  1;  U,  3;  C,  3). 

This  hill  was  fortifled  in  ancient  times,  and  again  in  1550, 
under  Charles  V.,  but  the  worke  have  recently  been  removed.  The 
view  embraces  the  town,  the  strait,  and  the  Calabrian  Mts. 

Farther  to  the  S.  rises  Fort  Ooueb^,  erected  In  ibAO,  a  simi- 
lar point  of  view  [comp,  Pt.  C,  b ;  ascent  '/n  hr. ;  turn  to  the  right 
at  the  end  of  the  Corso  Cavonr,  and  after  150  paces,  beyond  a 
fountain ,  cross  the  smaller  bridga  to  the  left).  The  hill  between 
Gonzaga  and  the  town  is  the  JHoai  Chalcidicu),  on  which  Hiero  D. 
pitched  his  camp  in  2G4,  and  wh«re  Charles  of  Anjou  established 
his  headquarters  at  a  later  period.  In  1661  Cialdini  bombarded 
the  citadel  from  this  point. 

On  an  eminence  1  M.  to  the  3.  of  the  town,  lies  the  new 
*OMnpo  flaato,  which  we  reach  by  the  Catania  road,  (Or,  about 
'/j  M,  beyond  tho  bridge  over  the  Torrente  Portalegni,  we  may 
(allow  the  Via  del  Compo  Santo  to  the  right,  which  passes  the  back 
o(  the  cemetery ;  c^mp.  Pi,  D,  6 ;  rab,  see  p.  310.)  The  view  from 
this  height  is  very  striking.  Handsome  Ionic  colonnades  have 
been  erected  here,  and  under  them  is  luterred  the  patriotic  ISici- 
Itaii  historian  La  Farina ,  a  zealous  promotor  of  the  union  of 
Sicily  and  Piedmont  in  18G0.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  modem 
church  In  the  Gothic  style. 

Another  fine  point  of  view  is  the  Monte  dei  Cappaccini  to  the 
N.  [Pi,  D,  E,  1 ;  ascent  of  10  min.  from  the  end  of  the  Via  Gari- 
baldi, turning  to  the  left  beyond  the  Torrente  Trapani).  The  hill 
is  aow  Dsed  as  a  drilling-ground.  The  best  stand-point  is  near 
the  cross. 


•ExcuHsioN  TO  TiiK  Faho  (T'/j  M.  ;  i!Bb,  966  p.  310;  feaigiitn 
neceesuy  us  tn  the  stay  tn  be  msdc).  The  rosd  skirts  thetwae  of 
plBcipitous  heights  risinfrnear  Iha  shore,  paaaoii  the  nmntry-houaei 
al  Bfngo,  and  leads  to  the  suppressed  Bssilian  mnnastery  or  Sat- 
vatort  dti  Grtei,  which  was  fntiiided  by  Koi^r  1.  on  the  promon- 
toty  ol  the  harbour,  hiit  traiuferred  hither  iu  1&40.  The  view  of 
Calabria,  beoomea  more  atrikiuK  ag  the  eirait  narrows.  We  next 
pass  the  flshing'vIUsge  of  Puce  and  thiauKli  the  ooloniiade  of  the 
Ehnnih  of  Li  Orotln,  whiub  is  said  ta  opunpy  the  site  of  a  ten' 
of  Diana.  The  two  sall-lahos  of  Fantimi  are  connected  with  the 
sea  by  open  utauinels.  A  famous  temple  of  Neptune  ODce  st^od  here. 

The  Ashing- villain  of  Euo  !  TraUoTia  Piloro) ,  situated  on  tfae 
piotuontory  which  forms  the  M.E.  an^ie  of  the  island  of  Sicily 
CPromonlorium  Piloruni),  sprang  up  at  the  baginonig  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  when  the  English  constructed  iutrenchtnent*  haiB 
ia  order  to  prevent  the  French  under  Huiat  fram  crossing  to  ' 
Siuilian  eoaat.  On  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  '/a'*',  fioin 
the  village,  risea  the  Lighthouse,  which  should  he  aacended  foi 
the  sake  of  the  view  l^cuatodlin  not  alwaya  on  the  epot;  enquiry  U 
be  made  in  the  villagey  Tbia  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait 
of  Messina  (3600  yds.^.  On  a  rock  opposite,  to  the  N.E„  " 
Sciila;  to  the  left  of  it  is  Bagiiara;  then  the  lofty  Monte  S.  E 
surmounted  by  a  small  chapel.  To  the  left  below  the  promontory 
glitters  Palmi,  beyond  which  ia  the  bay  of  Oioja  with  the  Capo 
Yaticano  stretching  far  out  to  the  V.  To  the  N.  and  H.W.  iM 
Ihe  Lipari  lElaads  and  the  open   sea. 

CoAutBDIs.  accordlDg  to  tbe  legend  of  Ibe  Greek  niarlnera,  la;  appoilta 

liered  In  have  h^En  appHefl  ta  llo  slmng  cuTTontB  frema,  (itpiunl  whle 
awwf  nnnd  tills  ci»b1  dh  k  ubangia  nf  tidr.  TbE  prlndipn]  ol  then  ai 
off  tlie  village  aC  Faro  and  near  tbe  nmall  Uglithuuae  al  Hie  eitreniity  I 
the  'sickle'  of  HESSloa.  The  laller  carKnl  ia  called  tbe  Onrafala  (w 
nattOD)  owlns  to  Iti  olnular  (arm.  Into  this  species  of  whirlpaol  111 
diver  CoU  Feece  of  Oatania  precipitated  hlnueir  duiint  tb«  icien  of  y* 
derick  II..  an  iDcldeol  on  whkb  SchUler  founded  one  of  bis  ballads, 

An  KicuiumH  fhuu  MEseiHA  to  8uili>  tskea  6-T  hoots,    Tho  dirtL. 
dlftaiioe  by  lea  is  !l  S..  Lnd  Urn  inUKage  nccupii'i  V/r-l'li  hn.  iDcordtBC 
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ligbted  by  lbs  81 

Beegio  almoBl  daily,  local  itoaniBra  ,  .    , 

" -'- --■     ■-'  -'    °    ■^-   -■    "-     ,   10  e.   (lui^ 

la    ^n.    n,    II,  IB   anuiDer    line    poinL     iivailf—    ^-   -" 

.......  _._  i>,  3t(J)  effect  a  groat   saving  by  foUnniDg  Ihi 

off  the  windlnfl  ol  As  road.    Beautiful  view.  .^  Walk> 

Id  return  by  S.  Xaria  itUa  Scala,  or  deUn  FoHt,  com ,  

'Abbadiazu,  tlie  intereoting  rulnn  of  a  Tlarman  nunnery.    Tbe  W. 
'        '      "'  '       tiobly   endowed  by 

tbe  licentionl  Matilda  UiVmo-Bciletla  returned  lo  UeHtna, 


LIPABI  1SH,ASDS. 

hich  hail  juat  been  nllevRd  tram  the  aicgeaf  Clisrl 
cei>el  here  bj  tbe  Jubilant  Uesfliniiiru  and  Ihel: 
laiioo  (and  Oct.  laHS).    After  lie  plaeae  of  1S»T  I 


,0  the  N.  of  the  ToleermI 


lU  PBradiK,  irbich  ci 


,n  Ihc  top  of  Mio,  Cicci  cay. 
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30.     The  Lipari  Islands. 

Cotap.  tht  Map  of  Sicilj/. 
inter  atarlB  from  Husiiu  on  TnudayB  and  SoitnrdtTB  at  m 


Isgendary  lore  luinnwled  with  them,  will  Ik  moiembaTed  by  the  travolUr 

TtieLipaiiIilaAda('.>£ii|!ae,  Liparaeat,  Vulraniat,  Br,p!iaesliaie3),viMli 

by  the  anci«nta.  At  an  early  period  "tbe^  anpplied  abundant  fooA  tor  the 
poetic  fancy  of  the  Qreeka,  wbais  legeniU  made  ttieia  isluda  tbe  iibode 
at  £oluB,  mler  of  tbe  wind),  Ulyises  (Udyss,  x.)  Is  aaid  to  have  visited 
ffinUa  in  the  eonnc  of  Ilia  wnndertnES.  In  B.C.  679,  H  the  number  of  tbe 
Inbuhitanta  had  l>ecame  greatly  reduced,  FenUtblue,  d  HenclULel,  Mtkb- 


(i^Qy. 


syelj- 


Llpara.  wblcb  enjoyed  the  frLcnddbip  of  tivr&cuai?,   nad  plundered  by 

•nrrnunded  in  the  hkrboar  of  Llpan.  and  ULken  priJODec  by  the  Cutbi«l- 
niana.  The  Ogmaue  sent  •>  colony  thlUior,  but  in  Clcero'i  lime  tbe  isliBiids 
were  only  partially  cullivaled.  Tbla  WM  pnasibly  owing  to  the  convulaiona 
ot  nature  which  niiial  ha.e  coeurred  In  B.C.  304,  wiien  the  island  of  Firf- 

Ssh.    In  tbe  middle  agea  tbe  Sara'c^ns  took  pdsgessioD  of  the  islnndg,  but 

Kroop  now  became  united  with  Sicily.    I>unng  the  wara  uf  the  14tfa  cent 

between  the  aicilian  hinga  md  the  Anjoui  -'  "--■—   ■■--  •-■—'-  -.- ■ 

hajida  aceordinf   to  the  variins   fortiinea 

Alpbonao  the  Oeneroui  Bnnei__ ,  _ 

united  tben  llnally  with  Sii^ily.  In  IbH  tliey  ware  plundered  by  Halraunm 
Darbaroaaa,  s,nil  In  1789  suSered  greatly  from  the  eertbquaJce. 

Upari,    eallBd   Meligunii    in    the   most  ancient  times,    the 
largeat  anil  mi>9t  produutlve  of  the  ialaada,  is  about  lOl/j  eq,  M. 
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ill  area.  Thu  aucioiit  tuwn  of  tlie  uamc  name  (7.lxrip3  probiblf 
slgnlflea  'the  tertUo')  lay  on  an  iaoUted  rook  on  the  E.  towt  of 
the  island,  where  the  fort  ia  now  sitnatBd,  aronnd  which  the 
fertile  slnpce  of  cultivated  land  rise  in  the  foim  at  an  ampM- 
theatre  CowardB  Sanf  Angtlo,  the  central  mountun  of  the  ialuid, 
extending  in  a  spacloiie  crescent  between  Montt  Rota  [IbX  ft.) 
on  the  N.  and  M.  di  Quatdla  (1214  ft.)  on  the  S.  In  the  centre 
of  the  plain,  hetween  tho  fort  and  the  ascent  towards  S.  Angelo. 
on  the  site  of  the  new  cplacopal  palai'e,  were  once  sitnalej 
eitensiva  ancient  Batk;  paitiaHy  oiravated  it  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centnry,  but  again  Hlled  up  by  the  Biahop  Todaro, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  attract  vieitors.  In  this  vicinity 
WB9  situated  the  NttTopoli!,  wliere  Uraek  tombs  are  still  found, 
bearing  inscriptions  on  the  basa.ltio  tufF-stone,  some  of  which 
preserved  in  the  seminary.  The  whole  area  Is  now  called  Di'oTW, 
from  a  temple  to  that  goddesn  which  once  stood  here.  Tbo  best 
collection  of  Liparian  antii^aiti  es  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
heirs  of  Baron  MandraliscA  at  CefalQ  (p.  306),  M.  TorremaxK* 
enumerates  twenty-three  different  coins  of  Lipari,  Population  of  the 
whole  island  12,800.  A  bishop,  with  thirty-two  canons,  has  since 
1400  presided  over  the  diocese,  which  was  fonnaily  united  witk 
Patti.  The  secular  administration  is  conducted  by  a  delogate, 
subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  Messina.  The  town,  eract«d 
around  the  fort,  ia  of  modern  origin.  The  cathedral  and  three 
other  churches  are  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  caette. 
The  Cathtdral  and  church  of  Addoloraia  contain  pictures  by 
Alibrandi  (.b.  at  Messina  in  1470),  The  sacristy  of  the  former 
oommanda  a  beautifol  view  towarda  the  sea.  Most  of  the  private 
dwellings  within  tbe  castle  are  now  hired  by  government  for  tbe 
accommodation  of  several  buniired  nianutengoli  (accomplices)  of 
brigands  who  are  conflned  there.  The  Marina  Lunga,  N.  of  th~ 
castle,  ia  occupied  by  fishermen  only.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  wan 
spring.  To  the  S.,  by  the  landing-place  of  the  steamboats,  con 
tiguous  to  tbe  church  of  Animi  del  Purgatorio,  which  abutt  0 
the  sea,  are  situated  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  who  ei 
port  the  products  of  the  island  •■  pumice-stone,  currants  (pasK 
line)  grown  on  reed-trellises,  sulphur.  Malmsey  wine,  excellent  flgs, 
etc.  Oranges  do  not  thrive  ou  account  of  the  scanity  of  wale 
For  domestic  pvirposes  the  rain  Is  collected  on  the  flat  roofs. 

Tbe  tour  of  the  island  occupies  G-8  hrs.  (donkey  and  attsb-- 
dant  6  fr.}.  We  ride  first  to  the  hot  springs  of  8<m  Calogem 
(6  M.),  In  a  desolate  valley  opening  towardj  tbe  W.  side  Of 
the  island,  which  issue  ulth  such  force  that  they  were  formerly 
used  to  turn  a  mill.  Temperatore  about  i'iHf  Fahr.  Bath-house 
about  to  be  erected.  Wo  proceed  thence  to  Le  Sluft  (also  nailed 
"  Sefira),    the  vapOur-batlks    described    by  IHodorus  Slonlus, 

Titli   the  aid  of  the  giiiie,  vfB  may   succeed   in    flnding 
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eume  of  the  lutereBtliig  foSBils  nbjuh  sbotiiitl  liere  {l^Aica,  vood 
ill  lsT&,  etc.)'  Monte  SanfAngeio  (1952  ft.)  may  next  bo  ascended. 
Tbe  extinvt  lolcano,  now  oveigrDnn  with  grauB  and  brooio,  affords 
the  best  snrvey  of  the  town  below,  and  the  entire  group  of  Iilande, 
of  which  the  spectator  la  nearly  In  the  centre.  A  path  descends 
thence  to  Capo  Cnatagna,  tbe  N.  end  of  tbe  island,  passing  tbe 
Monte  ClUrlca  (1978  ft.),  and  traTerslog  the  Campo  Blanco, 
wbeie  pumice-stone  is  extenslTely  excavated,  being  biought  to 
the  surCane  by  ahafts,  and  dragged  duwu  to  the  ceast  (Baja  delia 
Pumice)  by  a  miserable  path  (a  walk  ot^/^  hr.)  by  men,  wdmen, 
and  children.     From  this  point  we  return  to  the  town. 

Tolaano  (Thermisaa,  Bierd,  VuUania,  Theraeia),  with  its  oon- 
Btautly  smoking  crater  (Sicil.  La  Foiia),  Is  entirely  uncultivated 
(area  S'/s  s<1-  M.).  A  narrow  isthmus  connects  it  with  the  imatlei 
tsUnd  of  Volcanttio,  wbicb  BCcO'rding  to  Orosiiis  (iv.  20),  was 
suddenly  upbeaied  about  tbe  year  B.C.  204,  and  has  since  retained 
its  original  form.  In  order  to  visit  the  great  crater,  we  proceed 
by  hoat  with  two  rowers  (4-6  fr.)  from  Lipari  in  I  hr.  to  the  Porto 
ili  Levantc,  the  bay  wiiich  separates  Volcano  from  Votoanello,  and 
disembark  near  tbe  sulphur- worica  of  the  Neapolitan  family  of 
Nunziante,  A  good  footpath  (where  tbe  peculiar  hollow  reiet- 
beration  produced  by  a  heavy  footstep  should  be  observed)  leads 
In  40  mln.  to  the  summit  of  the  volcano,  into  which  the  traveller 
may  deBceod,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Sirocco, 
when,  like  Stromboli,  it  emits  less  smoke.  The  greatest  diameter 
of  the  crater  is  upwards  of  5o0  yds.  Tbe  precipitous  walle  on 
the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  are  covered  wltli  yellow  incrustations  of  sul- 
phur, and  flames  issue  perpetually  from  a  fiasure  in  the  S.E. 
comer,  being,  however,  more  distLnntly  visible  by  night.  A  visit 
U>  the  borax  chambers  excavated  In  the  crater  by  an  enterprising 
Englishman  Is  interesting.  After  descending,  the  traveller  should 
viait  a  boiUng-hot  aulphur-sprlng.  which  issues  at  the  Porto  di 
PonenU,  a  few  paces  from  the  shore,  and  then  return  to  Lipari, 
(Provisions  should  be  brought  from  Lipari,  as  nothing  can  be 
procured  from  the  workmen  of  the  manufactory,  who  live  in  oaves, 
and  sobsist  on  bread  and  ricotta  or  goats'  cheese,  here  called  frutte 
di  mandca.) 

IK>1>  BftUna  (Didyme,  I.e.  twing^  Arabic  (fmret  Dindima; 
area  lO'/gsq.  M.)  consists  of  the  conea  of  two  extinct  volcanoes, 
Monte  Vttyint  (2821  ft,)  to  the  N,,  and  MoiUt  Salvaton  (3156  ft.), 
or  Malaspina,  to  the  8.^  whetine  the  Greek  name.  The  island  js 
extremely  fertile,  and  the  almost  exclusive  source  of  the  famous 
Malmsey  wine.  It  may  be  visited  from  Lipari  on  the  same  day 
as  Volcano.    Its  four  villages  contsin  490O  inhabitants , 

TUlonri  [Phanieusa.  Arabic  Oairet  Ficuda),  9  M.  to  tbe  W. 
of  Salina.  was  aiioieiitly  clothed  with  palms,  whence  its  Oreek 
name,  but  is  now  almost  entirety  unoiillivated. 


Alicnri,  S'/a  M.  to  tbe  W.  of  Filloiiri,  called  Erieata  by  tha 
anoienls,  becaose  unculCivsted  md  clothed  nlth  furze  only,  is  in- 
babited  by  500  shepherds  and  Sahecmeu.  Circumferenne  G'/a  M. 
No  tolerable  liiiding-place. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Lipsri  ia  situated  a  small  group  of  ig- 
laods,  whii!h  poisibly  formed  a  single  island,  prior  to  a  cemaikaWe 
eruption  recorded  by  Orosius  and  Pliny,  whioh  took,  place  hero, 
B.C.  12G.  Tbe  largest  of  these  is  Paaaria  (Hicesiu),  T'/g  M.  from 
Llpari,  and  aliDOEt  entirely  uncultivated.  Tbe  ancients  did  not 
reckoD  this  u  one  of  the  seven  jEolim  islands,  bnt  regarded 
the  smalt  islaad  of  LUca  Biatmn,  or  Kuonttmui,  as  one  of  tha 
number.  Highest  point  13S1  ft.  —  The  island  of  BasUutio 
contains  a  few  relies  of  antiqnity. 

Uromboli,  22  M.  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Lipari,  named  StrongnU 
owing  to  its  ciraular  farm,  was  regarded  by  the  anoients  aa  the  seat 
of  £olus,  the  god  of  (he  winds,  for  which  Pliny  gives  the  aoms- 
what  unsatisfactory  reason,  that  the  weather  could  be  foretold 
three  days  in  advance  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano.  It  it 
usually  stated  that  VolcajiD  and  Stromboli  smoke  most  copJotialy 
during  the  Sirocco,  lint  the  islanders  contradict  this,  and  loain' 
tain  that  the  smoke  is  denseet  during  tha  'Ponente',  or  Vf.  wind. 
In  the  middle  ages  Charles  Hartel  was  believed  to  have  baen 
banished  to  Stromboli.  Keturiiing  orueadeis  professed  diatinctlj 
to  have  heard  the  lamentations  of  tortured  souls  in  purgatory, 
to  which  this  was  said  to  be  the  entrance,  imploring  the  lnl«i' 
aassian  of  the  monks  of  Clogny  for  their  deliverance.  It  vbb 
this  that  induced  Odilo  of  Clugny  (i.  1018)  to  institute  the  festi- 
val  of  All  Souls'  Day. 

The  cone  of  Stromboli  (^3022  ft.)  is  one  of  tbe  few  Tolcwoaa 
which  are  in  a  constant  state  af  activity.  The  crater  liaa  to  the 
N.  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  islaad,  and  at  regular  intervab 
ejects  showers  of  atones,  almost  all  of  which  again  (»U  withtft- 
the  crator.  The  traveller  may  therefore  approach  the  brink  and 
survey  tbe  interior  withont  danger. 
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691/,  K.  Kiitw.i.  Four  traina  dflilv  in3hr(.,far6«IOfr.15,7fr.65, 
6  fr.  4Uo.i  to  Oiarflim  (Taormina)  In  !•/.  hr.,  fares  B  tr.  W,  S  tr.  80, 
2tr.Tbc;  to  Lstojannl  (se«  belo:«),  4  Ir.  75,  S  fr.  3S,  2  fr.  W  c.  —  A 
Stiahboat  alao  runs  four  or  five  timet  weekly  from  Uciuiiu  to  Catania 
rCiies.,  Thurt.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.). 

Half-B-day  flufflcoB  (or  >  Ii«l7  -vlstl  to  TmnBim,    The  travolloi  wliMa 
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The  railway  ekirts  the  coa=t,  penetrating  the  pTomontariea  by 
mealiE  of  fourteen  tunneU,  crossing  many  flumare,  or  tofrente,  the 
bedsofwMch  are  generally  dry,  and  anbrding  Sue  Tiewa  on  lioth 
aides.  Sdon  after  leaving  Mesaina  we  obeerve  the  (lew  Campo 
Santo  pn  the  hill  to  the  right,  with  its  tonspionons  white  Oothlc 
church.  4M.  TremeatirH,  7  M.  Gatati,  10  M.  GlampillirL  On 
all  abrupt  eminence,  inland,  is  eituated  the  extensive  monastery 
of  8.  Plaei'io,  to  which  a  pleasant  eioursion  may  be  made. 

11  M.  ScaleUa,  the  reeidence  of  the  Ruffo  family,  Princea  of 
Scaietta.  The  pictnrasiiue  oaatle  rises  on  the  right  i.i  we  approach 
the  station.  15M.  Ai),  with  sulphui-bathe.  Beyond  it  KaecatuoKni 
Is  aeeu  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  The  train  crosses  several  broad 
flnmaie.  IT  M.  NItta  di  Sirilia  (3.  Ferdfnando),  with  a  ruined 
oastle  nf  Prince  Atcontces.  In  the  woods  of  the  Fiumt  di  fliii 
Henry  VI.  met  his  death.  20'/a  M.  8.  Tenia.  Several  more  broad 
torrent-beda  are  crossed.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  la  the  beiutiful 
Capo  S.  AUmio,  with  a  deserted  fort.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  lies 
the  town  of  Forsa.  Beyond  the  tunnel  (Tratoro  di  S.  Aleaalo^ 
whioh  penetrates  the  rape ,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  promontory 
of  Tanrmina  with  the  ruinfi  of  the  theatre.  Here  are  the  Tauro- 
menitaiiian  passes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  frontier  between  the 
territories  of  Messsna  and  Nasoa, 

26  H.  Leiojmmi. 

TAOKKtsi.  (l-l>/i  tit-  \  &OBM.ty  2  fr.)  may  be  reached  hcnr^  by  a  beauDfal 
mula,  wbich,  however,  is  better  salted  for  the  duocnt.  W«  follow  the 
high-road  far  1  H.,  and  then  diverge  by  a  foiitpalb  to  the  riglit  lo  the 
marble-quaniea.  A  boy  bad  perbape  bettor  be  taken  u  a  guide,  though 
not  ah&ututel^  ner.eBaaTf. 

30  M.  Blardjiil,  an  insigniflcatit  place,  often  viaited  hy  fever, 
is  the  itation  for  Taormlna.  Frem  the  bay  bete  Garibaldi  croBsed 
to  Calabria  in  the  autumn  nf  1860. 

h™  o^r  IV.  tr.Tr  a  partj,''^  »  ™oo»ble  cliHBe°'*°  ''™™"^'         '  ^" 

Taormina  lies  on  an  abrupt  hill  about  385  ft.  above  the  railway' 
station  of  Oisrdini ,  and  is  reached  by  a  new  carriage-road,  aa  well 
as  by  several  foot  and  bridle-palhs.  The  road  diverges  to  the  left 
from  the  Messina  road  ,  near  the  Capo  di  Taormina,  about  l'/(  M. 
to  the  E.  of  the  station,  and  ascends  in  long  windings  tor  neariy 
%  M.  About  halfway  to  the  Capo  dl  Taormina  a  steep  footpath 
diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  bridle-path  eommonly  uaed  as- 
cends a  few  hunriied  pacea  to  the  S.W.  of  the  station ,  following 
the  bed  of  the  Toircnte  Sniina  part  of  the  way  (^rearbing  the  town 
in  30-40  mln.).  Porter  to  carry  snaall  articles  of  luggage  B/j-l  fr. ; 
donley  l-l'/j  ft. ;  carriage  for  one  person  3-4  fr,,  for  several  per- 
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the  latter  iXset  the  hill  of  Mola  ('2083  ft. ),  anri  farther  lilattnt  ig 

the  htontt  \tntTt  (2897  ft.). 
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in  394  Dionysius  besieged  their  town  in  vain.  In  392,  however,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it,  and  garrisoned  it  with  mercenaries.  In  358  Andro- 
machus,  father  of  the  historian  Timueus  who  was  born  here,  transferred  the 
remainder  of  the  population  of  Naxos  to  Tauromenium(comp.  p.  325).  Timo- 
leon,  who  landed  on  the  rocks  below  the  town,  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  after  his  death  dissensions  arose.  The  town  then  joined  the 
Carthaginians  against  Agathocles,  for  which  it  was  afterwards  chastised  by  the 
tyrant.  After  his  death  the  town  came  into  the  power  of  Tyndarion,  who  in- 
vited Pyrrhus  to  Sicily  and  induced  him  to  land  near  Tauromenium  (278). 
When  the  Romans  concluded  a  peace  with  Hiero  II.  of  Syracuse,  the  town 
came  into  their  possession  and  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity.  A  num- 
ber of  the  slaves  estaj>lished  themselves  here  during  the  First  Servile  War, 
and  offered  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance.  As  the  town,  being  an  ally  of 
Borne,  had  declared  in  favour  of  Sextus  Pompeius  and  thus  occasioned  great 
embarrassment  to  Octavian,  it  afterwards  experienced  the  effects  of  his  wrath, 
and  was  peopled  by  a  new  colony.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  Its  strong  position  long  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  who  in  869  besieged  it  unsuccessfully. 
But  on  1st  Aug.,  902,  it  was  taken  by  the  bloodthirsty  Ibrahim-ibn- Ahmed, 
after  the  garrison  had  sallied  forth  and  been  defeated  on  the  cqast. 
Mola,  too,  was  captured  by  the  Moors,  the  whole  population  massacred,  and 
the  town  burned.  The  adherents  of  the  Bishop  Procopius,  whose  heart 
the  savage  Ibrahim  proposed  to  devour ,  were  strangled  and  burned'  on 
his  corpse.  The  town,  however,  recovered  from  this  cruel  blow,  and 
Hassan ,  the  first  Emir ,  was  obliged  to  besiege  and  capture  it  anew 
in  962.  He  then  introduced  a  colony  of  Mussulmans,  and  named  the  town 
Moezzia.  In  1078  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans,  under  whose  supremacy 
it  again  prospered.  Here  in  1410  was  held  the  parliament  which  vainly 
endeavoured  to  find  a  national  sovereign  to  rule  over  Sicily.  Battles  were 
subsequently  fought  here  on  two  different  occasions.  In  1676  the  French 
took  possession  of  Taormina  and  Mola,  but  on  17th  Dec,  1677,  a  party 
of  forty  brave  soldiers  caused  themselves  to  be  hoisted  to  the  summit  of  the 
rocks  of  Mola  by  means  of  ropes  (at  the  point  where  the  path  from  Taor- 
mina skirts  the  base  of  the  cliff),  and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  over- 
powering the  garrison.  Again,  on  2nd  April,  1849,  the  Neapolitans  under 
Filangieri,  'Duke  of  Taormina'',  gained  possession  of  the  town,  which 
was  defended  for  a  few  days  only  by  a  small  body  of  troops  under  Santa 
Rosalia. 

At  the  Porta  di  Catania,  the  W.  entrance  of  the  town,  is  the 
interesting  Palazzo  of  the  Duca  di  8.  Stefano,  with  vaulted  baths, 
borne  by  granite  columns,  dating  from  the  14th  century.  Near  it 
is  the  Badia ,  a  picturesque  Gothic  building.  Ascending  the  main 
street  (Corso  Principe  Umberto)  nearly  to  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
we  reach  the  Largo  del  Foro,  where  the  Palazzo  Corvaja,  a  hand- 
some medieval  edifice,  is  situated  on  the  left.  Opposite  to  this 
building  the  Strada  di  Giovanni ,  to  the  right ,  continued  by  the 
Salita  del  Teatro  ,  leads  to  the  celebrated  theatre ,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  sight  of  Taormina. 

The  ♦Thbatrb  is  situated  420  ft.  above  the  sea- level,  on  a 

height  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

Francesco  Strazzeriy  the  custodian,  is  on  the  spot  the  whole  day  (1  fr.). 
If  the  visitor  desires  to  see  the  sunrise  from  this  point  he  should  give 
the  custodian  notice  beforehand,  in  order  that  the  door  may  be  left  open 
for  him.  —  The  custodian  shows  a  small  Museum  containing  a  torso  of 
Bacchus,  a  head  of  Apollo  from  the  theatre,  inscriptions,  mosaics, 
sarcophagi,  and  architectural  fragment*).  —  Restaurant  in  the  Villa  Teatro^ 
see  p.  322. 

The  theatre  is  of  Greek  origin,   hut  was  remodelled   during 
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the  Roman  period.  According  to  an  inscription  on  the  road- 
side, it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  while  in  reality  it  owes 
its  ruin  to  the  Duca  di  S.  Stefano,  who  employed  its  marble 
ornaments  in  decorating  his  palace.  In  1748  it  was  partially 
riestored.  It  is  hewn  in  the  rock  in  a  semicircular  form,  and 
is  bounded  at  the  upper  end  and  on  two  sides  only  by  Roman 
masonry.  The  greatest  diameter  is  357  ft.,  that  of  the  orchestra 
about  126  ft.  The  stage,  next  to  that  of  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia, 
is  the  best-preserved  in  existence.  In  the  posterior  wall  are 
observed  the  three  doors  of  the  stage,  in  each  space  between 
which  are  three  niches,  and  on  each  side  a  niche  for  a  statue. 
The  stage  itself  is  narrow,  as  in  Greek  theatres,  where  the 
orchestra  occupied  the  greater  space.  The  exact  position  of 
the  'thymela'  (or  raised  platform  for  the  choir)  cannot  now  be 
determined.  Beneath  the  stage  is  situated  a  vaulted  channel  for 
water.  The  precise  object  of  the  apertures  in  the  proscenium  is 
unknown,  but  they  were  probably  connected  with  the  machinery 
of  the  theatre.  Festal  processions  advanced  to  the  stage  from  the 
vaulted  halls  on  each  side.  The  adjoining  smaller  apartments 
were  probably  used  as  dressing-rooms.  The  seats  for  spectators 
were  divided  into  nine  eunei.  The  thirty-four  niches  on  the 
upper  praecinctiones  were  perhaps  occupied  by  sounding-boards. 
Corresponding  with  the  remains  of  the  forty-five  columns  are 
forty-five  pilasters  along  the  central  wall.  The  building  has 
been  constructed  with  such  acoustic  success,  that  every  word 
spoken  on  the  stage  is  distinctly  audible  at  the  farther  extremity. 
The  **ViKW  from  the  hill  on  which  the  theatre  stands  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  Italy.  We  first  take  up  our  position  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  custodian's  hut  on  the  top.  On  the  right, 
immediately  below  us ,  lies  the  well-preserved  theatre,  and  to  the 
left  rises  the  gigantic  pyramid  of  ^Etna.  To  the  left  in  the  fore- 
ground, in  the  valley  of  the  Alcantara,  are  the  mountains  of  Casti- 
glione,  and  then  the  hills  and  rocky  peaks  beyond  the  theatre :  from 
left  to  right  we  first  observe  La  Maestra,  S.  Maria  della  Rooca  (the 
hermitage),  the  castle  of  Taormina,  and  beyond  it  the  overhanging 
hill  of  Mola  and  the  still  higher  Monte  Venere  or  Venerella ;  at  the 
point  where  the  latter  slopes  down  towards  the  N.  is  seen  the  rocky 
peak  of  Lapa,  and  then,  nearer  us,  to  the  left,  beyond  the  fiumara, 
the  precipitous  M.  Zirreto  with  its  marble  quarries.  The  view  is 
even  more  beautiful  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rises  above 
Calabria  or  from  the  sea ,  imparts  a  rosy  hue  to  the  snowy  peak  of 
Mt.  ^tna,  and  then  gilds  the  rocky  heights  beyond  the  theatre. 
Those  who  make  a  prolonged  stay  at  Taormina  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  ohseTving  some  marvellous  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
Adjoining  the  piazza  by  the  N.  enttance  to  the  town  is  a  so- 
caJJed Roman  JVaumachia^  probably  once  ai\)a.tVes.U\i\\^\imfe\v\..  T\ve 
remains  are  in  the  Giardino  del  CapitoYo  (enXfeift^  li^m ^«^ "^Xx^^^w 
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Ksnmaohii).  Of  flye  Komsii  reaeiryolra  ona  only  (Lo  Stignona], 
under  the  csatle-hiil,  is  in  goad  prBBBryslion. 

The  following  vaik  is  recommended.  Throtigli  the  Porti  di 
Messina  to  the  church  of  S.  Fancriaio,  the  cella  of  a  Greek 
temple  (proatylos) ,  which  «as  once  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Apollo  Archegeces.  Then  follow  Che  road ,  psssiag  some  Rsmsn 
tomha  (torn  to  the  li^ht  after  5  m1n.),  to  the  chorch  of  S.  P/clro 
e  Partki,  nesr  which  there  is  an  estenaiTo  necropolis.  The  stairs 
adjoining  the  church  lewl  to  the  Exconvento  of  the  Frsti  Osser- 
vanti,  from  which  the  town  is  regained  hy  a  footpath. 

Another  heautlful  walk  is  to  MrAn  (1  hr.,  guide  unneoessuy}. 
Within  the  Porta  di  Messina  we  to  rn  to  the  left  towards  the  foun- 
tain, pass  to  theright  of  il  and  foil  iw  the  water-conduit;  then,  130 
psoes  from  the  fountain  we  ;[  ass  to  the  left  under  the  conduit  and 
follow  the  road  Kola  l^os  ena  by  the  Malrlohieaa') .  which  tiea 
2080  ft.  ahove  the  sea  level  commands  an  imposing  view,  the 
finest  point  being  the  ruined  caatte  l^key  obtained  for  i  trifling 
gratuity]  In  returning  we  follov  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  to 
the  right  deSLOnda  to  the  H  mnira  dctla  IMcimn  and  to  thA  left 
to  the  Tornnte  di  Fhntma  Vrcchta  and  reach  the  hack  of  the 
castle  of  Taorauna  Under  the  aloinnd-trees  is  the  entranue  to 
the  castle  whence  another  admirtble  view  ia  obtained.  We  may 
then  descend  to  the  S  E  by  a  winding  path  between  the  moun- 
tain  and  the  hermitage  tMadonna  dtUa  Hoecal. 

Tbe  culle  aJiu  iriiiimtDdi  a  -view  of  Iba  atU  nf  Naxtn.  the  eatiieil 
ji»a  by  a 


olonj  in  Sicily    touiiiif 

by  TheoclM  ip  B.C.  730.    11 'is  DOW  occn- 

lleB     Tbe  altar  of  Annllo  Artbaectti,  lb< 

wer^  W.,nl  lu  offer  »cci 

llcea  before  slarting  fgr  tbc  Uellenie  resMl 

i>"l.of  8yr(^*ri'd4TO 
H  at  Atbeal,  wlioie  g«n 

ealmyBil  by  Ulonysim 

"ua." 

CoNTiMUiTTOM  Of  JouBNBT  TO  OiTANiA.  Beyond  Giardifii  the 
railway  traverses  the  lava-streams  of  JEXnu.  On  the  northernmost 
of  these  stands  the  so-called  CaitfUo  di  Schisi),  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Naxos.  The  train  vrossea  the  AlciintSTa ,  the  ancient 
Aeealnft.  Canlara  Is  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  bridge.  The 
Sielliana  name  the  river  and  the  "bridge  hy  which  the  high-road 
wossei  it  after  the  town  of  [SI'Ji  M.]  CoUitfiblann,  situated  to 
the  right.  This  district  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  malaria.  The 
lava-stream  which  deacended  by  the  Flume  Freddo,  between  tliis 
point  and  the  Ponte  della  Diigra^,  prevented  the  Carthaginian 
general  Himilco  from  proceeding  direct  to  Syracuse  after  the  de- 
BtrDctlon  of  Mess.ina,  and  compelled  him  to  march  round  tbe 
mountain  to  the  fi.  (B.C.  396).  Reie,  Vw,  WeTOift^^-s  '^""^^.^ 
irftioS  /flaJs  to  Catania  by  lUndiiiiio  wii  t.ie\wi  V^**  ^-  ''*^ 
35'/s  .\f.  Piidimontt  (the  town,  p.  ^fH ,  \.5  tlWviLVfci.'i  ^.  ^w^'S'  ^ 
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railway).  The  train  next  traverses  the  fertile  district  of  Mcueali 
and  Oiarre,  and  reaches  (40^2  M.l  Oiarre-Ripoato. 

CUarre  (Locanda  delta  Pace,  tolerable),  d/4  M.  from  the  station, 
is  a  town  with  18,200  inhab.,  while  Rvposto  (Scroftnd's  inn,  toler- 
able) lies  to  the  left,  on  the  coast.  Above  the  village  of  8.  Alfio^ 
on  the  slopes  of  iEtna,  4V2  M.  above  Giarre,  are  the  remains  of  the 
gigantic  chestnut-tree  di  Cento  Cavalli,  near  which  several  other 
famous  old  trees  are  still  flourishing.  The  craters  which  were  in 
activity  in  1865  and  the  Yalle  del  Bove  may  be  reached  from 
Giarre  in  5  hrs. ;  the  guides  are  under  the  control  of  the  Catania 
Alpine  Club  (comp.  R.  39). 

46  M.  Mangano.  The  train  crosses  several  lava-beds.  Fine 
view  of  ^Etna  and  the  sea.    Four  tunnels. 

5OV2  ^'  Adreale,  Sicil.  Jaci  {^Qrand^  Alhergo  dti  Bagniy  a 
large  new  hotel ,  with  view  of  the  sea  and  i£tna,  and  pleasant 
grounds,  R.  &  A.  4,  B.  1^3,  D.  5,  pens.  8-15  fr.),  a  wealthy 
country-town  with  24,000  (with  the  surrounding  villages  37,500) 
inhab. ,  has  been  almost  entirely  re-erected  since  the  earthquake 
of  1693,  and  stands  on  several  different  lava-streams,  560  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  here  is  considered  so  healthy,  and  the  accom- 
modation for  patients  is  so  much  better,  that  the  place  is  often  pre- 
ferred to  Catania  for  a  prolonged  stay.  A  large  Bath-house  called 
the  Terme  di  8.  Venere  (mineral  bath  2  fr.,  vapour  bath  2^/2  fr.), 
has  recently  been  erected  for  patients  using  the  tepid  mineral 
springs,  which  are  impregnated  with  sulphur.  The  garden  of  this 
establishment,  and  the  Villa  Belvedere  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town, 
1  M.  from  the  station,  command  admirable  views  of  Mt.  iEtna  and 
the  coast.  Baron  Pasquale  Pennisi  possesses  an  admirable  collection 
of  Sicilian  coins,  which ,  however,  is  not  shown  without  a  special 
introduction.  The  environs  are  replete  with  geological  Interest. 
Pleasant  walks  or  drives  may  be  taken  to  the  villages  of  Valverde^ 
Viagrande ,  Tre  Castagni ,  and  Blandano ,  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
^tna,  surrounded  with  luxuriant  vegetation  (comp.  the  Map, 
p.  334).  The  myth  of  Acis,  Galatea,  and  the  giant  Polyphemus, 
narrated  by  Theocritus  and  Ovid  (Metamorph.  xiii)  is  associated 
with  this  locality.  A  precipitous  path  (la  8calazta)  descends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Acis,  —  Pleasant  excursion  by  8,  Antonio  and  Tre 
Castagni  to  Nicolosi  (p.  339);  one-horse  carr.  15  fr.  (28/4  hrs.; 
back  in  2  hrs.).  A  trip  by  boat  along  the  coast  to  the  Cyclopean 
Islands  is  also  enjoyable  (see  below). 

The  train  approaches  the  sea.  Near  Aci  Castello,  we  perceive 
on  the  left  the  seven  Scogli  de'  CicUypi^  or  Faraglioni^  the  rocks 
which  the  blinded  Polyphemus  hurled  after  the  crafty  Ulysses.  To 
the  S.  of  the  Isola  d'Aci^  the  largest  of  the  islands,  rises  the  most 
picturesque  of  these  rocks,  about  200  ft.  in  height  and  2000  ft.  in 
circumference.  It  consists  of  columnar  basalt,  in  which  beautiful 
crystals  are  foundy  and  is  covered  with  a  hard  stratum  of  limestone 
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uontaiuin);  numeroua  rossil  Bbells.  The  coaut  here  ia  lofty,  md 
his  risen  40  ft.  within  tho  hiHtorital  period-  New  ihefle  ollfh 
Mago,  although  out  off  fiooi  the  land'army  under  Himilw,  defeated 
the  SynicuBin  Qeet  undec  Leptlaee  in  39il. 

551/2  M.  Acl  Caslello,  with  a  pietucesque  ruined  castle,  In 
whieh  the  adherents  of  Roger  Loria  defeoded  themBelvoa  in  1!297 
against  Frederick  II.  and  Artale  Aragona,  The  train  then  skirts 
the  bay  of  L'Ongnina,  which  is  suppoaed  to  be  ident'cal  with  the 
FoHtH  Utt/Mlt  described  by  Virgil  (.iSn.  iii.  57D),  and  fllled  by  a 
lava-stream  iuthe  15th  uent.  Oti  the  right  ve  at  length  perceive  — 

59VaM.  Catania,   see  p.  330. 

38.   From  Taormina  to  Catsnia  round  the  W.  side 
of  Ut.  mtii&. 


lo  the  8.  of  Oiardini  fp.'  925),  rMching  Rwi<i<u'iBit2!^:<\ 


iirlST9.    Xoxiacm  li  the 


msSp.m'  anij  Colon. 


cump,  p.  SaA).  - 


Giwriini,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Taormina,  see  p.  3/H.  — 
The  route  at  first  follows  the  Catania  road  10  (3  M.)  Calatabiimo 
[p.  325)  and  the  river  Aleimlara,  It  then  croBaes  the  Fiume  Afenei- 
aale  and  diverges  from  the  cosst-road,  foUowing  the  old  mOltaty 
road  from  Messina  to  Falormo,  which  waa  traversed  by  Himllco 
in  B.C.  396,  by  TImoleon  in  B.C.  344,  and  by  Charles  V.  in  A.D. 
1534.  71/2  M.  Piedimonte,  3  M.  from  the  stotion  ot  that  name 
Cp.  SSai,  whence  the  Corriera  starts.  101/,  M.  Liaguagloisa.  To 
the  rigU  of  the  latter  is  Ciutigllone,  which  yields  the  beet  Sicilian 
haxet-niits.  The  road  ta  Randazzo  iuteraects  extensive  nut-planta- 
tions. A  tittle  beyond  Linguaglosaa  vie  obtain  a  more  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  valley  of  tho  Alcantara  and  the  chain  of  the  tafty 
Nebrode,  at  the  point  where  the  mouiitalns  of  Csstiglione  are  lost 
to  view.  Near  the  hamlet  of  Maivagna,  on  the  left  bunk  of  the 
Alcantara,  stands  a  small  Byzantine  church,  the  only  one  In  Bieily 
whioh  has  survived  the  Saiaoeniu  period,  an  iDleresring  object  to 
archtteots.  In  the  vicinity  probably  lay  the  town  of  Tiara  mentioned 
by  Cicero.  The  neighbonring  village  of  Mojo,  a  little  to  the  9., 
lies  near  the  northernmost  crater  of  the  ^tna  region.  We  now 
traverse  part  of  (he  lava  ejected  "bj  Mt.  ^.tua  in  1879  (guides  at 
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Bandazzo,  comp.  p.  335).  The  lava  adyaneed  nearly  as  far  as  the 
Alcantara,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  village  of  Mojo ,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  sought  to  appease  the  wrath  of  nature  by  a 
religious  procession  bearing  the  statue  of  St.  Anthony,  their  patron 
saint. 

22  M.  Sandazzo  (2536  ft.;  Loeanda  di  Jocolo,  indiflferent), 
with  8500  inhab.,  a  town  of  very  mediffival  appearance,  founded 
by  a  Lombard  colony,  was  sumamed  Etnea  by  theEmp.  Frederick  II., 
being  the  nearest  town  to  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  and  yet  having 
escaped  destruction.   In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  'the  populous'. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  dates 
from  the  13th  cent,  (choir),  the  lateral  walls  from  the  14th; 
the  campanile  has  been  added  to  the  original  tower  during  the 
present  century.  An  inscription  mentions  Petrus  Tignoso  as 
the  first  architect.  The  houses  present  many  interesting  speci- 
mens of  mediaBval  architecture,  such  as  the  Palazzo  Finochiaro 
with  an  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin ,  the  mansion  of  Barone 
Fesaulij  and  the  Town  Hall  in  which  Charles  V.  once  spent  a 
night.  From  the  old  Ducal  Palace,  now  a  prison,  still  protrude 
the  spikes  on  which  the  heads  of  criminals  were  exposed.  A  hand- 
some mediaeval  vaulted  passage  leads  from  the  main  street  to  the 
church  of  S.  Niceolh ,  which  is  constructed  of  alternate  courses  of 
black  and  white  stone. 

The  road  to  Bronte  still  ascends,  at  first  through  a  forest  of 
oaks  with  ivy-clad  trunks,  and  the  vegetation  here  assumes  quite 
a  northern  character.  Before  the  path  to  the  small  town  of  Ma- 
letto  diverges,  we  reach  the  culminating  point  between  the  Al- 
cantara and  Simeto  (3812  ft.).  The  torrents  in  spring  form  the 
small  lake  Ourrita  in  the  valley  to  the  right,  the  exhalations  from 

which  poison  the  atmosphere  in  summer. 

To  the  right,  iu  a  valley  below  Maletto,  lies  the  suppressed  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Maniacium.  Here  in  the  spring  of  1040  the  Greek  general  Ma- 
niaces,  aided  by  Norwegians  (commanded  by  Harald  Hardradr,  afterwards 
king)  and  Normans,  defeated  a  large  army  of  Saracens.  Margaret,  mother  of 
William  II.,  founded  the  monastery  in  1174,  and  William  Blesensis,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Pierre  de  Blois,  became  the  first  abbot.  Ferdinand  IV. 
presented  the  whole  estate  to  Nelson  in  1799,  and  created  him  Duke  of 
Bronte  (a  town  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  (Jpovxav,  to  thun- 
der). The  steward  (Mr.  S.  Grisley ,  an  introduction  to  whom  is  desir- 
able) of  General  Viscount  Bridport,  the  present  proprietor,  resides  at 
Maniace,  where  the  handsome  vaulted  gateways  are  objects  of  interest. 
The  present  rental  of  the  estates  is  about  75,000  fr.  per  annum. 

The  high  mountain-ranges  to  the  right,  which  are  covered  with 
snow  in  spring,  and  the  far  more  lofty  'Pillar  of  Heaven', 
*Nourisher  of  the  Snow',  as  Pindar  calls  ^Etna,  to  the  left,  invest 
the  scenery  with  an  almost  Alpine  character.  In  1651  a  vast 
lava-stream  descended  into  the  valley  close  to  Bronte. 

30  M.  Bronte  (2605  ft.  ;  Loeanda  del  Fratelli  Cesare ;  Loc.  del 

Real  Collegio;  both  tolerable),  with  15,300  inhab.,  has  been  erected 

sjijoe  the  time  of  Charles  V.  —  The  road  thence  to  Adernd  traverses 
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barren  beds  of  lava,  crossing  the  stream  of  1843  (2M.  from  Bronte), 
and  those  of  1727,  1763,  1603,  1787,  and  1610.  The  craters  visible 
before  ns  are  (reckoned  from  the  summit  of  ^Etna  downwards 
towards  the  W.)  the  Monti  Lepre,  Rovolo,  and  Minardo.  The  com- 
munes of  Adernd  and  Bronte  possess  a  beautiful  forest  here,  the 
boundary  of  which  is  formed  by  Mte.  Minardo.  The  highest 
mountain  to  the  right,  towards  the  N.,  is  Monte  Cutth;  the  Serra 
delta  Spina  belongs  to  the  Nelson  estate.  The  Foresta  di  Traina 
is  also  called  Monte  Cunano. 

40  M.  Ademd  (Locanda  di  Sicilia,  tolerable ;  Loc.  di  Roma), 
a  wealthy  town  with  15,700  inhabitants.  In  the  Piazza  rises  the 
quadrangular  Norman  castle  erected  by  Roger  I.,  now  used  as  a 
prison ;  the  interior  is  very  dilapidated.  In  the  chapel  are  seen 
remains  of  frescoes  representing  Adelasia,  grand  -  daughter  of 
Roger  I.,  taking  the  veil.  The  monastery  of  S.  Lucia,  nearly  op- 
posite, was  founded  by  Roger  in  1157.  In  ancient  times  the  Sike- 
lian  city  of  Hadranum  stood  here ,  celebrated  on  account  of  its 
temple  of  Hadranos,  which  was  guarded  by  1000  dogs.  Frag- 
ments of  this  structure,  perhaps  of  the  cella,  are  shown  in  the 
garden  of  Salvatore  Palermo  at  a  place  called  Cartellemi ,  on  the 
right,  outside  the  town.  This  was  the  headquarters  of  Timoleon 
after  he  had  defeated  Hicetas  of  Syracuse  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Simeto,  to  the  W.  of  Adern6,  1/2  M«  ^''oni  the  bridge 
over  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  (Ponte  Car- 
cocci).  —  The  road  descends  from  Adem6  to  the  town  of  — 

42  M.  Biancavilla,  with  13,200  inhab.,  some  of  whom  are  of 
Albanian  origin. 

44  M.  8,  Maria  di  Licodia.  The  town  of  /Etna  is  said  to  have 
lain  in  this  neighbourhood.  Between  Licodia  and  PaternS,  on  the 
right,  1  M.  below  Licodia,  is  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  aqueduct 
to  Catania. 

45  M.  Patem6  (^Locanda  di  Sicilia,  tolerable ;  Alb  ergo  delta 
Fenice,  clean),  on  the  site  of  the  SikeUan  town  of  Hyhla  Minor, 
now  contains  16,800  inhab. ,  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes ,  the 
landed  proprietors  having  retired  to  Catania  to  escape  the  ma- 
laria which  prevails  here.  The  square  tower  of  the  castle,  erected 
above  the  town  by  Roger  I.  in  1073,  is  used  as  a  prison.  Around 
this  stronghold  on  the  hill  was  situated  the  mediaeval  town,  where 
now  the  Matrice  and  two  monasteries  alone  stand  (fine  views  of  the 
valley). 

Hybla  became  completely  Hellenised  at  so  early  a  period  that  it  was 
the  only  Sikelian  town  which  did  not  participate  in  the  insurrection 
against  the  Greeks  in  450  under  Ihicetius.  In  415  the  territory  of  the 
town  was  devastated  by  the  Athenians.  The  ancient  road  between  Catania 
and  Centuripse  passed  by  Hybla.  Two  arches  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Simeto  are  still  standing.  Mina.  was  ascended  from  this  point  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  Contrada  di  Bella  Cortina^  in  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain, remains  of  baths  have  been  discovered.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Qrotta 
del  Fracasso,  through  which  an  impetuous  subterranean  stream  flows.    Tq 
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the  y.E.  of  Patemd,  on  the  slopes  of  iEtna,  lies  the  town  of  Belpasso 
(7600  inhab.),  destroyed  by  an  eruption  in  1669,  and  subsequently  re-erect- 
ed on  a  new  site  (Mezzoeampo).  The  air  here  was  found  to  be  unhealthy, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitnnts  quitted  the  place  and  rebuilt  their 
town  on  Hh  original  site,  where  it  now  stands.  By  making  a  circuit  round 
the  Monti  Rossi,  the  traveller  may  from  this  point  reach  Nieolosi  (p.  339), 
whence  ^tna  is  most  conveniently  ascended. 

At  Salinella,  near  Patern6,  is  a  kind  of  mud-volcano,  the  last  eruption 
of  which  took  place  in  1878-9. 

Before  the  descent  is  made  to  Misterbianco.  the  last  town  be- 
fore Catania,  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  town  of  Motta  Santa 
Anastasia  (p.  298).  From  Motta  the  high-road  may  be  regained 
near  Misterbianco  by  traversing  the  valley  to  the  right.  To  the 
left  before  reaching  the  main  road,  near  Erbe  Blanche j  we  observe 
the  fragments  of  a  Roman  building,  and  a  few  hundred  feet  farther 
the  remains  of  baths,  called  Damusi. 

56  M.  Misterbianco,  a  town  with  6600  inhab.,  was  destroyed 
in  1669.  To  the  right  rises  the  Montecardillo ,  the  S.E.  crater  of 
the  vEtna  group,  overlooking  the  plain.  Crossing  the  lava-stream  of 
1669,  we  now  enter  — 

60  M.  Catania  by  the  Porta  del  Fortino. 

39.     Catania. 

Arrival.  By  RailtDay.  The  station  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town  (PI. 
F,  3)  \  omnibuses  from  the  two  principal  hotels  1  fr.  \  cab  with  one  horse , 
including  luggage,  70  c,  with  two  horses  1  fr.  20;  after  Ave  Maria  80c. 
or  1  fr.  80  c. ;  after  midnight  double  fares.  —  By  Steamer.  Landing  (or 
embarcation)  Vz  ^^->  with  luggage  1  fr.  each  person.  The  luggage  of  tra- 
vellers arriving  from  the  free  harbour  of  Messina  is  slightly  examined. 

Hotels.  '^Gramd'*  Albergo  di  Catania  ,  near  the  station ,  R.  372-4, 
B.  IV2,  D-  5,  L.  and  A.  2  fr.,  pension  10  fr  and  upwards.  Hotel  Central, 
in  the  Strada  Stesicorea,  opposite  the  University,  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
R.  2V2,  !>•  4V2,  L.  and  A.  1  fr.  —  Vnpretending  second-class  inns:  Vit- 
toria,  with  trattoria,  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo;  Orient,  Rome,  Malta, 
etc.,  R.  IV2-2  fr.  —  Furnished  Apartments  are  advertised  in  many  streets. 

Trattorie.  Villa  Nuova^  to  the  right  in  the  passage  from  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  to  the  Marina  (half-bottle  of  Vino  Bosco  25  c,  Terrafortc  30  c. 
Bianco  50  c);  Perricone ,  Strada  Lincoln  245;  Trattoria  Oenovese,  Vico 
Curio,  near  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  well  spoken  of.  —  '^Ca/4  di  Sici- 
lia.  Piazza  del  Duomo.  —  Bear  at  the  Trattoria  di  Fil.  ComiglianOy  Str. 
Condurso  19  (diverging  from  the  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele)  and  at  the  Fab- 
hrica  di  Jiirra  e  Oazzose,  Str.  Lincoln  249. 

Beading  Room,  with  Italian  and  a  few  French  newspapers,  Palazzo 
della  Prefettura,  Str.  Stesicorea,  on  the  left  when  approached  from  the 
university;  strangers  admitted  gratis. 

Post  Office  behind  the  Pal.  S.  Giuliano,  near  the  piazza  of  the  univer- 
sity (no  longer  on  the  spot  marked  in  the  Plan).  —  Telegraph  Office ^ 
Piazza  del  Duomo. 

Bank:  Banca  di  Depositi  e  Sconti. 

Bailway  to  Messina^  four  trains  daily;  to  Syracuse  two;  to  Canicatti 
(Palermo,  Girgenti)  three.  —  Diligence  twice  daily  to  Paternb  and  Adernb, 
starting  from  the  ^Rilievo\  a  side-street  of  the  Str.  Garibaldi ;  a  Vettura 
Corriera  also  runs  to  these  places  daily  at  2  p.m. ;  another  from  VaUa- 
voia  station  to  Caltagirone  (p.  298)  daily  at  8  a.m.  —  Steamboat  four 
times  a  week  to  Messina ;  once  a  week  (Mondays)  to  Syracuse  and  Malta. 

The  Silk  Stuffs  of  Catania  are  good  and  durable. 

OJimate  »nd  Health.    The  in&ueivce  oC  the  snow -fields  of  Mt.  ^tna 
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-wlich  after  Psietiuo  is  the  most  populous  city  In  tlie 
Island  (;83,500inliab.;  or  with  th e  suburbs  90, 168,  i.e.  leas  than 
Megstna^,  la  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  an  appeal  oourt,  and  a  iiniverBity, 
tbunded  ill  1445.  It  le  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  a  bay  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  liarhoui  is  indifferent,  but 
la  at  present  being  enlarged.  The  town  carriss  on  a  brisk  trade  in 
■ulphin,  cotton,  wine,  grain,  linseed,  atmonds,  and  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  this  rich  and  extremely  fertile  district.  The  Aecademia 
Qifienia  di  Scitnit  Naturali,  fonnded  in  1823,  has  taken  a  pio~ 
minent  psrt  in  promoting  the  scientific  iDiestlgation  of  the  nstnral 
features  and  products  of  Sicily.  The  wealth  of  the  nitiiens,  and 
eBpeoially  of  the  landed  nobility  resident  in  the  town,  ia  proved 
by  their  perse versnue,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  caused  by 
numerous  earthquakes,  in  rebuilding  their  spacious  palaces,  and 
by  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  ,  which  is  in  many  respects 
the  cleanest  and  pleasantest  in  Sioily, 
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ju.    Siera  I.  took  the  town  <□  ITS  and  tranaplanUd 

?^ng  l'ts"aBie''ta  ^laa.  Tn  161,  bowcrcF,  the  new 
iDtrudcia  were  cipelled  and  the  old  inhabltanta  re-lnslated,  and  in  the 
AtbanlaD  and  Sincnun  war  CalaDa  became  the  Alheolnn  beadquarterl. 
In  W9  DIoDTBiui  conquered  Catana ,  reduced  the  Inbabitaote  to  elavuy, 
and  gave  lim  town  to  hli  Oampanian  mfliceDari^i,  After  (ha  naTal 
Ttctory  of  the  Cyclopean  Islude  Id  396  Celans  fall  intn  the  ta^a«»  <A. 
the  CarlbaglniaDi,  and  in  339  was  delWeied  bj  TimaUnn  fiQ-ffi  «a*,  V^-»U 
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in  the  island.  Marcelltu  undertook  extensive  improyementSf  but  the  towfi 
sustained  great  damage  during  the  Servile  wars  and  the  civil  war  between 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  Octavian.  The  latter  afterwards  introduced  a  new 
colony.  During  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages  Catania  was  a  place 
of  subordinate  importance.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Ooths  by  BelisariuSj 
plundered  by  the  Saracens,  conquered  and  strongly  fortified  by  the  Nor- 
mans, but  in  1169  almost  totally  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  Towards 
the  close  of  that  century  it  declared  in  favour  of  King  Tanered^  and  was 
in  consequence  taken  by  the  troops  of  Henry  VI.  under  Henry  of  Kallenthin 
and  razed  to  the  ground.  Again  restored,  and  in  1232  provided  by  Fre- 
derick II.  with  the  fortress  of  Rocea  Orsina  (W.  of  the  harbour),  it  sub- 
sequently flourished  under  the  Arragonese  sovereigns  of  the  14th  cent,  who 
generally  resided  here,  but  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  government  was 
exposed  to  numerous  sieges.  In  1444  Alphonso  founded  the  first  Sicilian 
university  here,  and  after  that  date  Catania  was  long  regarded  as  the  literary 
metropolis  of  the  island.  Since  that  period  the  tranquillity  of  the  town 
has  been  uninterrupted,  except  by  the  insignificant  contests  of  April,  1849, 
and  May,  1860^  but  its  progress  has  been  materially  ret.rded  by  calami- 
tous natural  phenomena.  On  8th  March,  1669,  a  fearful  eruption  of  Mt. 
^tna  took  place  \  the  Monti  Rossi  were  upheaved,  and  an  arm  of  the  lava- 
stream  (14  M.  in  length  and  25  ft.  in  width)  flowed  in  the  direction  of  the 
town.  The  pious  inhabitants,  however,  succeeded  in  averting  its  course 
by  extending  the  veil  of  St.  Agatha  towards  it ,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  stream  took  a  W.  direction  near  the  Benedictine  monastery .  and  de- 
scended into  the  sea  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  partially  filling  up  the  har- 
bour. An  earthquake  in  1693,  by  which  the  whole  island  was  affected, 
proved  especially  destructive  to  Catania,  and  the  present  town  has  been 
erected  since  that  date. 

Leaving  the  Railway  Station  (PI.  F,  3),  and  before  entering 
the  town,  we  follow  the  street  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  (V4  M.) 
Piazza  de  Mariiri  (PI.  F,  4) ,  which  is  adorned  with  a  statue  of 
St.  Agatha  on  an  ancient  column. 

The  CoBso  ViTTOBio  Emanublb,  starting  from  this  point ,  in- 
tersects the  town  to  its  opposite  end ,  upwards  of  1  M.  distant.  In 
10  mln.  it  leads  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  (PI.  D,  4),  which  is 
embellished  with  a  fountain  with  an  antique  Elephant  in  lava, 
bearing  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite.  The  Elephant  was  perhaps 
anciently  used  as  a  meta  in  a  race-course,  but  when  it  was  erected 
here  is  uncertain. 

The  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  4),  begun  by  Roger  I.  in  1091,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1169.  The  apses 
and  part  of  the  E.  transept  are  now  the  only  remains  of  the 
original  edifice.  The  granite  columns  of  the  fa9ade  are  from  the 
ancient  theatre  ,  from  which  indeed  King  Roger  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained the  whole  of  his  building  materials. 

Around  the  high-altar  are  placed  sarcophagi  of  the  Arragonese  sover- 
eigns. On  fhft  right,  Frederick  II.  (d.  1337)  and  his  son  John  of  Randazzo  ; 
King  Louis  (d.  1355)  5  Frederick  III.  (d.  1377)  \  Queen  Maria,  wife  of  Mai^ 
tin  I.,  and  their  youthful  son  Frederick.  On  the  left,  the  monument  of 
Queen  Constance,  wife  of  Frederick  III.  (d.  1363).  The  chapel  of  St. 
Agatha ,  to  the  right  in  the  apse ,  contains  the  relics  of  the  saint,  who 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Decius ,  A.D.  252,  by  the  praetor 
Quintianus,  whose  dishonourable  overtures  she  had  rejected.  Her  crown 
is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  The  silver 
sarcophagus  is  conveyed  through  the  city  during  the  February  festival 
by  men  in  white  robes,  accompanied  by  the  senate.  The  women  on  these 
occasions  cover  their  faces  so  as  to  leave  but  one  eye  visible,  and  amuse 
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themselves  by  coquetting  with  the  male  population.  —  By  the  second 
pillar  to  the  right  is  the  Monument  of  Bellini^  the  composer,  a  native  of 
Catania  (1802-35);  his  remains  were  brought  from  Paris,  where  he  died,  in 
1877.  —  The  Sacristy  (left)  contains  a  fresco  representing  the  eruption  of 
1669,  by  Migntmi. 

The  sacristan  of  the  cathedral  keeps  the  key  of  the  uninteresting 
Roman  Baths  under  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  the  entrance  to  which  adjoins 
the  cathedral  colonnade. 

Passing  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  we  now  descend  to  the  Largo 
delta  Marina  (PI,  D,  4),  on  the  quay,  which  is  skirted  by  the  rail- 
way viaduct.  A  small  public  garden  here,  called  the  Villa  Pa4:ini  or 
Flora  delta  Marina,  is  adorned  with  a  bust  of  G.  Pacini,  the  com- 
poser of  operas,  who  was  born  at  Catania  in  1796. 

Following  the  Corso  for  a  few  paces  beyond  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo ,  and  ascending  the  Largo  8.  Francesco  (PI.  C,  4)  to  the 
right ,  we  enter  the  first  cross-street  to  the  left.  No.  21  in  this 
street  is  the  entrance  to  the  ancient  theatre.  (Custodian,  Gius. 
Carofratello,  who  shows  plans  of  the  building,  1  fr. ;  he  also  con- 
ducts visitors  to  the  other  sights  of  the  town,  2  fr.) 

The  remains  of  this  Gr«Bco-Roman  Theatre  (PI.  C,  4)  are  chiefly 
underground,  and  some  parts  of  it  can  only  be  visited  by  torch- 
light, so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  its  plan. 
The  Roman  structure  (diameter  106  yds. ,  orchestra  31  yds.)  was 
erected  on  the  foundations  of  the  Greek.  It  contained  two  j?rac- 
cinctiones  and  nine  eunei.  It  was  perhaps  here  that  Alcibiades 
harangued  the  assembled  Catanians  in  415,  and  induced  them  to 
league  with  Athens  against  Syracuse.  —  The  adjacent  Odeum 
(PI.  C,  4),  44  yds.  in  diameter,  which  is  entirely  of  Roman  origin, 
but  afterwards  much  altered,  and  only  in  partial  preservation,  was 
probably  used  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  players  and  for  musical 
performances.  —  Most  of  the  ruins  discovered  at  Catania  were 
excavated  during  the  last  century  by  Prince  Ignazio  Biscari.  The 
Biscari  Museum,  however,  has  been  closed  for  several  years. 

Following  the  same  street  a  little  farther,  we  pass  the  church 
of  8.  Maria  Rotonda  (PI.  17 ;  C,  4),  near  which  are  remains  of 
ancient  baths,  and  then,  turning  to  the  right,  reach  the  suppressed 
Benedictine  monastery  of  8.  Hicola,  or  8.  Benedetto  (PI.  B,  3,  4). 
This  religious  house,  which  covers  an  area  of  100,000  sq.  yds.,  is 
said  once  to  have  been  the  most  imposing  in  Europe  after  that  of 
Mafra  in  Portugal.  The  Church  with  its  unfinished  facade  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  in  Sicily,  but  presents  a  somewhat  mean 
appearance.  The  organ,  by  Donato  del  Piano,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  possesses  5  keyboards,  72  stops,  and  2916  pipes.  The 
choir -stalls  were  carved  by  Nice.  Bagnasco  of  Palermo.  The  mon- 
astery was  formerly  situated  at  S.  Nicola  d* Arena ,  near  Nicolosi, 
but  was  transferred  to  its  present  site  in  1518.  In  1669  the  lava- 
stream  turned  aside  here,  but  in  1693  the  monastery  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake.  The  present  edifice  was  then  erected,  and  has 
been  inhabited  since  1795.  All  the  monks  were  members  of  noble 
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families.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in  1866  the  maga- 
zines have  been  converted  into  barracks,  and  the  other  rooms  have 
been  fitted  up  for  educational  purposes.  Some  of  the  rooms  contain 
a  Museum  of  natural  curiosities,  antiquities,  vases,  bronzes,  works 
in  marble,  inscriptions,  and  medieval  arms,  and  also  a  few  paint- 
ings by  Antonello  da  Saliba  (^1497)  and  others.  The  library  con- 
tains 20,000  vols,  and  300  xMSS.  We  enter  the  gateway  to  the 
left  of  the  I'.hurch,  and  cross  the  court  to  a  staircase  leading  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  custodian.  The  monastery  contains  two  large  courts, 
and  is  bisected  by  double  corridors.  The  •Garden  at  the  back  com- 
mands a  magniticent  view  of  iEtna. 

A  Roman  Bath^  complete  in  almost  all  its  parts,  lies  under  the 
Carmelite  church  AlC  Indirizzo  (PI.  16 ;  D,  4),  It  consists  of  an 
undressing -room  (apodyterium),  a  flre-room  (hypocaustum),  a  tepid 
bath  (tepidarium),  a  steam-bath  (ealidarium) ,  and  a  warm  water 
bath  (batntum).  —  In  the  neighbourhood  the  custodian  points 
out  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  ancient  town  wall,  now  partly 
covered  by  a  stream  of  lava.  Below  it  bubbles  up  a  copious  spring, 
probably  issuing  from  the  subterranean  river  Amenanus,  men- 
tioned by  Pindar,  which  comes  to  light  just  before  it  falls  into  the 
harbour. 

The  Strada  Stesicobea  (PI.  D,  4,  3),  running  from  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo  in  the  direction  of  i£tna  (N.),  leads  first  to  the  Piazza 
degli  Studj^  on  the  left  side  ot*  which  is  the  University  (PI.  11), 
containing  a  library  of  5000  vols,  founded  in  1755,  a  natural  history 
collection  (Cab.  Gioeni),  and  several  antiquities.  —  We  next  reach 
the  small  Piazza  Quattro  Cantoni,  where  the  Strada  Stesicorea  is 
crossed  by  the  Strada  Lincoln,  another  of  the  principal  streets 
running  from  E.  to  W.  The  Strada  Lincoln,  which  crosses  the 
lava-stream  of  1669  and  leads  to  the  station,  has  recently  been 
levelled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  traffic,  and  many  of  the  houses 
are  thus  only  accessible  by  means  of  lofty  flights  of  steps. 

The  Strada  Stesicorea  next  leads  to  the  Piazza  Stbsicorba 
(PI.  D,  3),  the  S.W.  part  of  which  was  once  occupied  by  a  Roman 
Amphitheatre  (PI.  7).  This  building,  of  which  there  are  remains 
in  the  Strada  Archebusieri,  was  restored  by  the  sons  of  Constantine, 
but  partly  taken  down  during  the  reign  of  Theodoric  in  order  that 
its  materials  might  be  used  in  building  the  town  wall.  The  longer 
diameter  is  38  yds.,  the  shorter  116  yds.  in  length. 

In  the  vicinity  is  the  church  of  8.  Carcere  (PI.  C,  3),  with  an 
interesting  Graeco-Norman  •Portal  of  the  11th  century.  The  small 
marble  statue  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  front  column  on  the  left 
is  said  to  be  that  of  Emp.  Frederick  II.  In  the  interior  is  preserved 
an  impression  of  the  feet  of  St.  Agatha  in  marble. 

Beyond  this  point  the  Strada  Stesicorea  is  uninteresting.  Near 
the  Piazza  del  Borgo  it  takes  the  name  of  Strada  Etnea,  and  in 
this  part  of  the  street  is  situated  the  •Villa  Bellini   (PL  C,  2), 
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formerly  called  Al  Labirinio,  which  deserves  a  visit  for  its  tasteful 

grounds  and  the  pleasant  views  they  command.    It  contains  busts 

of  Bellini  and  other  famous  natives   of  Catania ,    of  Cavour  and 

others,  and  a  statue  of  Mazzini.  The  lava  has  in  many  places  been 

laid  bare  below  the  walls  of  the  new  terrace.    Concert  on  three 

evenings  weekly  in  summer. 

Near  8.  Maria  di  Gesitj  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  are  remains 

of  Roman  tombs. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  from  Catania  to  the  Cyclopean 
Islands  (p.  326).  —  Those  who  do  not  make  the  ascent  of  Mt.  iEtna  should 
at  least  drive  to  Nicolosi  (p.  329,  carr.,  see  below)  and  visit  the  Monti  Rossi. 


40.    Mount  iEtna. 

The  best  season  for  the  ascent  of  ^tna  is  the  summer  or  autumn 
(July-Sept.).  In  spring  the  snow  is  a  serious  obstacle ,  and  in  winter 
the  guides  object  to  undertake  the  ascent.  A  moonlight  night  is  always 
desirable,  and  indeed  indispensable  early  or  late  in  the  season.  As  the 
elements  are  very  capricious  here,  the  traveller  must  frequently  be  satis- 
fied with  a  view  of  the  crater  only,  which,  however,  alone  repays  the 
fatigue.  In  settled  weather,  when  the  smoke  ascends  calmly,  and  the 
outline  of  the  mountain  is  clear,  a  fine  view  may  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty be  anticipated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  smoke  is  driven  aside 
by  the  wind  which  frequently  prevails  on  the  summit,  the  prospect  is 
partially,  if  not  entirely  obscured. 

GuideB  and  Mules.  A  Section  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Clvby  by  which 
guides  and  the  various  arrangements  for  the  ascent  of  Mt.  ^tna  are 
superintended,  is  now  established  at  Catania,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof. 
Orazio  Silvestriy  author  of  several  works  on  Mt.  ^tna.  It  has  granted 
certificates  to  a  number  of  guides,  who  wear  a  badge  with  a  number,  and 
are  provided  with  a  'libretto  di  recognizione'.  There  are  several  places 
on  the  skirts  of  Mt.  ^tna  where  these  guides  may  be  obtained :  Nicolosi 
(p.  339),  chiefly  for  the  'grande  ascensione",  or  ascent  to  the  summit; 
Zaffarana  (Zafarano  on  the  map,  10  M.  to  the  X.  of  Catania),  for  a  visit 
to  the  Valle  del  Bove;  Giarre  (p.  326),  for  the  crater  of  1865  •,  Randazzo 
(p.  328),  for  the  N.  side  generally  \  Bronte  (p.  328),  for  the  crater  of  1843 ; 
Biancavilla  (p.  329),  for  the  Monte  Calvario ,  the  Grotta  di  Scillt,  and  the 
scene  of  the  S.W.  eruption  of  1879.  —  The  following  is  the  Tariff  of 
1879. 

Guide  from  l^icolosi  to  the  top   of  Mt.  iEtna,   and  back  (two 

days,  parties  generally  take  two  guides) 10  fr. 

from  Nicolosi  to  the  Monti  Rossi,  or  other  points  reach- 
ed in  half-a-day 2  fr. 

from  Zaffarana  to  the  Valle  del  Bove,  and  back  (one  day)    3  fr. 

for  all  other  excursions  for  one  day 3  fr. 

Mole  from  Nicolosi   to  the  Casa  Etnea  (p.  339)  and  back  (two 

days),  including  attendant''s  fee 10  fr. 

A  mule  must  also  be  provided  for  the  guide,  and  a  sumpter- 
mule  (mulo  di  carico)  is  required  to  carry  the  provisions, 

charcoal,  wraps,  etc 

from  Nicolosi  to  the  Monti  Bossi   and  back 2  fr. 

from  any  of  the  other  stations   for  an  excursion  of  one 

day,  without  an  attendant 3  fr. 

Tickets  for  the  use  of  the  Casa  Etnea  are  procured  at  the  guides, 
office  (2V2  fr.). 

Other  information  may  be  obtained  in  ttie  oi^itfe  oV  \Xv^  KV(jv\k».  V3v^5^^ 
at  Catania,   on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Pa\ajLxo  YTftlfc\XvLV>^  w&tX  ^^^^  '^^ 
fJie  Ateaeo  Sivulo. 
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Oaxriages.  The  usual  charge  for  a  two -horse  carriage  to  Kicolosi, 
which  remains  there  during  the  night,  and  conveys  the  traveller  back  to 
Catania  next  day,  is  20-!^  fr.,  with  an  additional  gratuity  of  3-5  fr. 
('tutto  compreso"").  One-horse  15  fr.  and  2-3  fr.  gratuity.  Those  who  walk 
or  ride  to  Kicolosi  may  engage  a  carriage  for  the  return  only  (with  one 
horse  10,  with  two  15  fr.  and  1-2  fr.  fee).  (Carriage  of  course  preferable 
for  the  return  to  Catania  after  a  fatiguing  ride  of  10-12  hrs.,  although  the 
charges  are  exorbitant.) 

Even  in  hot  weather  the  traveller  should  not  fail  to  be  provided  with 
an  overcoat  or  plaid,  as  the  wind  on  the  mountain  is  often  bitterly  cold. 
In  winter  or  spring,  when  the  snow  is  still  unmelted,  a  veil  or  coloured 
spectacles  will  be  found  useful.  Provisions,  including  water,  for  the  ascent 
had  better  be  procured  at  Catania. 

Distances.  From  Catania  to  Nicolosi  by  carriage  in  2V2  hrs.,  returning 
in  IV4  hr.  (on  foot  from  the  Barriera  beyond  Borgo  di  Catania,  to  which 
point  a  carriage  should  be  taken,  in  2^/2^  back  in  2  hrs.).  Mule  from 
l^icolosi  to  the  Casa  del  Bosco  2V«  hrs.,  thence  to  the  Casa  Etnea 
3V'2  hrs. ;  on  foot  from  Nicolosi  (not  advisable)  7-8  hrs.  (halts  not  included). 
From  the  Casa  Etnea  to  the  crater,  on  foot  only,  in  IV4-IV2  l^r*  h  bal*  on 
the  summit  and  descent  to  the  Casa  Inglese  2-2V2  hrs.^  thence  to  Nicolosi 
4-5  hrs.  The  excursion  is  therefore  long  and  fatiguing,  and  few  travellers 
will  be  disposed  to  walk  back  to  Catania  on  the  evening  after  the  ascent. 

Flan  of  Excursion.  The  ascent  is  usually  made  as  follows:  —  Drive 
from  Catania  to  l^icolosi  in  the  morning,  breakfast,  and  start  again  at 
11  a.m.,  reaching  the  Casa  del  Bosco  at  1.30  p.m.^  rest  here  for  1  hr.,  and 
then  ascend  to  the  Casa  Etnea,  where  the  guides  usually  prepare  soup 
(brodo^  Eng.  broth)  from  meat  brought  for  the  {purpose.  Several  hours 
of  repose  are  enjoyed  here ,  the  ascent  not  being  resumed  till  2  or  2.30 
a.m.,  and  the  summit  is  gained  at  3.15  or  3.45  a.m.  —  The  guides  should 
be  required  to  observe  punctually  the  prescribed  hours  of  starting,  in 
order  that  the  traveller  may  neither  arrive  too  late  at  the  Casa  Etnea 
nor  be  surprised  by  the  sunrise  before  reaching  the  top.  Those  who 
pass  the  night  in  Kicolosi  may  begin  the  ascent  about  8  a.m.  It  is  hardly 
advisable  to  start  from  !Nicolosi  in  the  afternoon,  and  make  part  of  the 
ascent  during  the  night. 

An  excellent  map  of  ^tna  and  its  environs  was  published  by  Sar- 
torius  von  Waltershausen  in  1848-59  ('^<2a«  des  JEtnd* ,  Gottingen  and 
Weimar). 

Monnt  JEtna  (10,835  ft.),  Sicilian  Mongibello  (from  'monte' 
and  'jebel',  the  Arabic  for  mountain),  commonly  called  'ii  Monte\ 
is  the  loftiest  volcano  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Italy.  There  are  three  different  zones  of  vegetation  on  the 
slopes  of  ^tna.  The  first  extends  beyond  Nicolosi,  called  the 
Piemontese  or  Coltivata,  and  yielding  the  usual  Sicilian  products. 
Up  to  a  height  of  1600  ft.  grow  large  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons ; 
higher  up  the  vine  predominates,  being  occasionally  seen  at  a 
height  of  3700  ft.  The  next  zone  is  the  Bosoosa  or  Nemorosa, 
extending  to  7000  ft.  and  subdivided  into  two  regions.  The  lower 
of  these  (2200-4200  ft.)  is  clothed  chiefly  with  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
above  which  are  copper-beeches  (Fagus  silvatica)  and  birches 
(Betula  alba  and  Betula  Etnensis).  On  the  N.E.  side,  at  a  height 
of  6700  ft.,  are  extensive  forests  of  Laricio  pines  (Pinus  Laricio, 
Sioil.  zappinu),  the  only  lofty  coniferous  trees  among  the  forests 
of  Mt.  i^tna.  In  the  highest  zone ,  the  Regione  Deserta ,  from 
6900  ft.  to  the  summit,  the  vegetation  is  of  a  most  stunted  descrip- 
tJon.    Even  at  a  height  of  6200  ft.  the  beeches  become  dwarfed. 


Owiag  CO  tlie  scari^it]'  of  water  and  Che  frequent  i^hitiges  in  the  iiur- 
faue  of  the  soft  no  Alpine  tlora  can  sxist  here,  but  tbere  is  a  nurovf 
xone  of  sub-Alpine  sliriibs,  moat  of  nliicli  ocmir  also  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  woaded  legiou.  About  forty  Epecies  of  plants  only  are 
found  liare,  among  whiuh  afo  tlio  barberry,  juniper,  Viola  groniiis, 
and  Skpanaria  deprCEsa.  Wilbin  tbe  iut  '2000  ft.  five  plianeTOgam- 
oiis  species  only  flourish :  Senecio  Etnensis,  Anthemia  Etoensia, 
Kobertaia  tiunaeoides  (these  three  peculiar  to  £tna~),  Tantoetum 
vnlgare,  and  Astragalus  Sioolua,  wbleh  last  growa  in  tufts  of  3-4ft. 
in  diameter.  The  Saoacio  Etiienaia  Is  found  as  high  aa  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  crater,  Beveial  hundred  feet  abore  the  Caaa  Inglese. 
Not  a  trace  of  animal  life  Ran  be  detected  on  the  higher  portion 
of  the  mountain.  The  black  silent  waste,  glittering  In  the  stin- 
ahins,  prodaess  an  imprasBion  seldom  for^tten  by  choae  who  have 
witneaaed  It.  On  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  wolves,  *b 
well  as  hares,  rabbits,  and  a  few  wild  boars,  are  the  usual  ob- 
jects of  the  chaae.  jStna  la  clothed  with  fourteeu  ditTaient 
forests,  which,  however,  present  no  definite  line  of  demarcation. 
Feme  (eapeoiaily  the  Fteris  ai^uilliiaj  frequently  take  the  place 
of  underwood.  The  denaast  forests  are  the  BojnAi  detUl  CtrrUta 
and  di  LmffuaffLo}i'i  on  the  ti.E.  aide,  which,  however,  sufTered 
greatly  from  the  eruption  oi  itifij.  Aa  lately  as  the  llith  cent, 
impenetrable  forest  exteudad  from  the  summit  down  to  the 
TsUey  of  the  Alcantara,  and  Cardinal  Kembo  ettals  the  beauty  of 
the  groves  of  plana-traei.  About  the  beginning  nf  the  last 
century  upwarils  of  one-tbird  of  Che  E.  coast  of  the  island  was 
still  overgrown  with  forest. 

EauFTioNS.  ^tna  has  been  known  as  a  volcano  from  tiia 
earliest  ages.  At  one  lime  the  mountain  has  been  represented  a> 
tbs  prison  of  the  ^ant  Enceladus  or  Typhieui,  at  another  m  the 
forge  of  Vulcan.  It  is,  however,  lemarbable  that  the  Oreek  mar- 
Ineri'  traditions  in  Homer  do  not  iJliide  to  its  volcanic  character. 
Pindai,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  an  eruption  previoiia  to 
476.  About  eighty  eruptions  fall  within  the  limits  of  hiatory. 
The  moat  violent  were  those  of  B.C,  39fl,  126,  and  12-2,  and  A.D. 
1169,  1339,  lii37,  and  imd.  The  last  of  these,  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  of  all,  has  been  described  by  the  naturaJiat  Boielli. 
Od  Uut  occasion  the  Monti  Rmsi  were  formed,  37,000  persons 
WBie  deprived  of  all  shelter,  and  many  Uvea  were  lost  In  the 
r^iidlj"  daaoending  streams  of  lava.  In  1693  an  eruption  was 
BMOmpanied  by  a  fearful  earthquake,  whiuh  partially  or  totally 
deatroyed  forty  Cowna,  and  caused  a  loas  of  60-100,000  livei.  An 
erupCion  look  place  in  1756,  th-e  year  of  the  earthquake  iC 
Uabon,  That  of  1793  has  been  described  by  Eerrara  and  others. 
In  1843  and  lSb2  lava-streams  burst  forth  near  Bronte  and  in 
thoTalle  del  Bove,  and  the  eruption  of  lat  Fab.  18b&,  oiicurred 
at  the  base  of  the  great  crater  of  Monte  Framento,  to  the  ^.W, 
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of  the  principal  crater.  Another  eruption  took  place  on  29th  and 
30th  Aug.  1874,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  summit.  At  a  height  of 
about  10,000 ft.  a  cleft  was  formed  in  the  mountain's  crust,  from 
the  so-called  Cratere  EUittico  to  the  formerly  active  cones  of 
Timpa  Rossa  (or  Monte  Rosso,  as  on  the  Map)  and  Monte  Nero. 
The  volcanic  action  was  most  violent  near  the  Monte  Qrigio  (see 
Map),  at  a  height  of  about  8000  ft.,  where  the  chasm  expanded  to 
a  width  of  160-190  ft.,  but  the  lava-stream  emitted  thence  flowed 
for  a  few  hours  only.  A  second,  and  larger  stream,  440  yds.  long, 
88  yds.  wide,  and  7ft.  in  depth,  was  emitted  by  the  same  chasm 
at  a  height  of  about  7000  ft.,  but  did  not  descend  as  far  as  the 
cultivated  part  of  the  slopes. 

The  eruption  of  1879  (26th  May  to  6th  June)  occurred  at  almost 
the  same  spot  as  the  last-mentioned,  but  was  accompanied  by  the 
unusual  phenomenon  of  a  simultaneous  outbreak  of  lava  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain.  The  latter  stream  of  lava  (to  the 
W.S.W.  of  the  crater)  was,  however,  of  insignificant  extent,  and 
ceased  flowing  at  a  height  of  6500  ft.  From  the  crater  itself  nothing 
was  ejected  except  huge  volumes  of  steam  mixed  with  volcanic 
sand  and  ashes.  On  the  N.N.E.  side  the  lava  first  appeared  in  the 
old  crater  of  1874,  near  Monte  Grigio.  Here,  at  a  height  of  4705  ft. 
above  the  sea ,  it  formed  a  new  hill  560  ft.  high,  which  Prof. 
Silvestri,  who  witnessed  its  formation,  has  named  Monte  UmbertO'- 
Makgherita,  The  lava  poured  forth  in  large  masses,  at  first  from 
an  opening  at  the  foot  of  this  elevation,  and  afterwards  also  from 
other  openings  in  a  straight  line  below  it.  Its  descent  was  at  first 
at  the  rate  of  about  15  ft.  per  minute,  afterwards  3-6  ft.  per  minute, 
and  finally  30-40  ft.  per  hour.  In  its  course  it  devastated  a  large 
tract  of  cultivated  ground  (valued  at  upwards  of  20, 000  i.),  crossed 
the  road  from  Llnguaglossa  to  Randazzo  (p.  327),  and  did  not 
cease  to  flow  till  it  had  almost  reached  the  river  Alcantara.  The 
superficial  area  of  this  stream  of  lava  amounts  to  2,720,000  sq. 
yds.,  while  that  on  the  S.W.  side  covers  135,000 sq.  yds.  only. 
Comp.  the  Map. 

**AscBNT.  We  quit  Catania  by  the  long  Strada  Etnea,  and  pass 
a  long  succession  of  country-residences.  If  time  permits,  the  tra- 
veller should  visit  the  park  of  the  Marchese  S.  Giuliano,  at  Licatia, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road.  By  the  Barriera  the  road  divides, 
that  to  Nicolosi  leading  to  the  left,  between  the  two  obelisks. 
The  ascent  becomes  more  rapid;  Gravina  is  passed,  then  Mas- 
calucia  (3100  inhab.),  and  farther  on  Torre  di  Qrifo  (^Torrelifo, 
1749  ft.).  Between  this  and  Nicolosi  we  traverse  the  barren  sur- 
face of  the  lava-stream  of  1537.  The  rounded  and  at  places  tree- 
like bushes  of  broom  (Genista  Etnensis)  which  flourish  here  form 
a  peculiar  feature  in  the  scene.  To  the  right  of  the  road,  about 
^2  M.  from  Nicolosi,  is  the  crater  called  the  Orotta  del  Bove, 
which  maybe  visited  in  passing  (no  path,  and  a  wall  must  be  climbed 
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over).     To  the  left  tower  the  reddish  cones  of  the  Monti  Rossi 
(see  below). 

ITicolOSL  —  LocANDA  l^Etna,  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  on  the 
right;  Locanda  di  Giubkppe  Mazzaglia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  street 
ascending  to  the  right,  less  pretending ;  bargaining  necessary  at  both ;  B. 
&  A.  2-3  fr.,  pranKO  3  fr.,  bottle  of  wine  1  fr. 

Nicolosi  (2265  ft.),  a  village  with  2700  inhab. ,  9  M.  to  the  N. W. 
of  Catania,  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Mt.  ^tna. 
The  traveller  should  at  once  apply  to  the  'Capo  delle  Guide',  and 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  him.  Those  who  intend 
to  spend  the  night  at  Nicolosi  should  arrive  in  time  to  make  an 
excursion  to  the  Monti  Rossi  the  same  afternoon. 

The  Konti  Roasi  (3110  ft.),  about  2  M.  from  Nicolosi,  may  be  visited 
in  2-3  hrs.,  there  and  back  (guide  2  fr.,  mule  2  fr.).  The  cone  to  the  left 
is  the  one  usually  ascended.  It  commands  a  fine  "^View,  especially  towal'ds 
the  S.,  extending  from  Catania  and  the  Capo  S.  Croce  on  the  £.  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Castrogiovanni  on  the  W.  \  to  the  S.E.  lie  Catania  and 
the  coast.  The  soil  contains  a  number  of  crystals  of  pyroxene.  Between 
the  summits  are  two  craters.  The  descent  may  be  made  by  the  villages 
of  Fedara  and  Tre  Cattagni,  whence  a  road  leads  to  Acireale  (see  p.  326).  — 
Ht.  ^tna  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  turf-clad  volcanic  eminences  similar 
to  the  Monti  Rossi,  and  of  these  ^figli  deir  Etna'*  no  fewer  than  350  have 
been  counted. 

Leaving  Nicolosi,  we  ride  for  IV2  tr»  towards  the  N.  The 
ascent  of  the  forest-region  which  then  begins  is  at  first  somewhat 
precipitous ;  the  path  winds,  and  in  many  places  traverses  small 
ravines.  After  another  hour  we  reach  the  Casa  del  Bosoo  (4216  ft.), 
where  a  halt  of  1-1 V2  ^r.  is  made.  Near  it  good  drinking-water 
is  to  be  had,  of  which  the  guides  carry  away  a  supply.  In  the 
vicinity  are  several  other  houses,  including  one  belonging  to  the 
Duke  Alba  in  a  chestnut -plantation.  The  path  winds  through 
a  hollow  between  smaller  extinct  volcanoes,  until,  about  6900  ft. 
above  the  sea,  it  enters  the  Regione  Deserta.  The  ascent  is  at  first 
gradual.  To  the  right  is  seen  the  Montagnuola  (8670  ft.),  the  W. 
xtremity  of  the  Serra  del  Solfizio^  below  which  to  the  S.  are  hollows 
filled  with  snow.  To  the  N.  this  ridge  descends  perpendicularly 
to  a  depth  of  2-3000  ft.  to  the  Valle  del  Bove,  round  which 
the  traveller  proceeds  by  the  Piano  del  Lago^  after  a  short  but 
precipitous  part  of  the  ascent.  As  we  approach  the  Casa  Etnea 
(9603  ft.),  the  mules  begin  to  show  signs  of  fatigue  and  impatience 
to  reach  their  destination.  This  house,  which  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  climber  of  iEtna,  was  erected  by  order  of  several 
English  officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  during  the  oc- 
cupation of  Sicily,  whence  it  was  formerly  called  Casa  dtgV  Inglesi, 
After  having  stood  for  fifty  years,  during  which  it  had  been  main- 
tained chiefly  by  the  brothers  Qemellaro  of  Nicolosi,  the  hut  was 
repaired  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  crown-prince  Humbert 
of  Italy  in  1862.  In  future  it  will  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  Italian 
Alpine  Club.  It  contains  at  present  a  table,  chairs,  straw-beds 
for  six  travellers,  and  a  fireplace,  and  numerous  improvements 
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are  contemplated.     Adjacent  is  a  new  Ob$etvatory,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Prof.  Tacchini. 

We  now  begin  the  ascent  of  the  crater,  the  most  laborious  portion 
of  the  expedition.  The  height  appears  inconsiderable,  but  nearly 
1000  ft.  have  still  to  be  ascended.  The  walking  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  cone,  on  ashes  yielding  at  eyery  step,  is  uncomfortable. 
When  the  Arm  rock  is  reached,  the  ascent  becomes  easier. 

In  1  hr.  we  attain  the  brink  of  the  Crater,  the  form  of 
which  undergoes  constant  alteration.  At  one  time  it  consists  of 
a  single  profound  abyss,  2-3  M.  in  circumference,  at  another  it 
is  divided  by  a  barrier  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  only  emits 
smoke.  The  summit  itself  is  usually  altered  by  every  eruption. 
In  1861,  it  was  on  the  £.  side,  in  1864  on  the  W.,  and  even 
ancient  writers  expressed  their  belief  that  the  crater  sank  to  some 
extent  after  every  eruption. 

After  a  short  pause  the  highest  peak  (10,835  ft.)  is  easily  ascend- 
ed ,  as  the  surface  is  soft.  From  this  spot  the  Sunbisb,  a  spectacle 
of  indescribable  grandeur,  should  be  witnessed.  The  summit  is 
illumined  by  the  morning  twilight  whilst  all  below  is  enveloped 
in  profound  obscurity.  The  sun  still  reposes  in  the  sea,  which 
occasionally  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  bank  of  clouds, 
the  horizon  being  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  spectator 
would  expect.  For  some  time  purple  clouds  have  indicated 
the  point  where  the  sun  is  about  to  appear.  Suddenly  a  ray 
of  light  flits  across  the  surface  of  the  water,  gradually  changing 
to  a  golden  streak,  the  lower  part  of  which  shimmers  in 
an  intense  purple  as  it  widens.  The  beaming  disc  then  slowly 
emerges.  The  mountains  of  Calabria  still  cast  their  long  shadows 
on  the  sea;  the  top  of  JStna  alone  is  bathed  in  sunshine.  The 
light  gradually  descends  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  shadow  which  the  vast  pyramid  casts  over  Sicily  to  the 
W.  deepens.  The  outlines  of  the  cone  and  its  summit  are 
distinctly  recognised,  forming  a  colossal  isosceles  triangle  on  the 
surface  of  the  island.  After  Y4  hr.  the  sublime  spectacle  is 
over,  and  the  flood  of  light  destroys  the  eff'eot  produced  by  the 
shadows.  The  deep  valleys  and  the  precipitous  coast  alone  remain 
for  a  time  in  obscurity,  being  shaded  by  the  loftier  mountains. 
As  the  sun  continues  to  ascend,  new  points  become  visible. 
The  spectator  stands  at  the  centre  of  a  vast  circle  of  260  M.  in 
diameter  and  800  M.  in  circumference.  Towards  the  N.E.  is  the 
peninsula  of  Calabria,  above  which  masses  of  clouds  frequently 
hover  on  the  N.,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  island.  The  Faro 
of  Messina  (the  town  not  visible)  lies  at  our  feet,  the  Neptunian 
Mts.  appear  like  insignificant  hills,  and  the  Nebrode  only  a 
degree  higher.  The  Pizzo  dl  Palermo,  tVife  highest  point  of  the 
M&donie  range  to  the  W.N.W.,  atv^  tVe  ^xxq  qI  ^QtY^^tifc  veA 
Cammarata    to    the    W.    are    tYie    oti\^   w>i\s^\<i\iQ\x&  ^^VoXa.    \^ 
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winter,  when  the  atnutsphere  is  nnasually  clear,  the  motion  of 
(!ie  waves  on  the  shores  of  the  Islnnd  is  saiil  to  be  distinguish- 
able. The  enast  of  Afrioa,  being  below  the  horizon,  cannot 
possibly  ba  vialble,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  the  gnidB8. 
Malta,  honevei,  miy  be  diatin^isb^d.  The  greater  part  of  the  E. 
ooast  of  the  inland  is  visible;  the  Lipari  islands  appear  to  greet 
their  majeetle  sovereign  with  their  ooiumns  of  smoke;  the  pro- 
montory of  Mllazzo  extends  far  into  the  sea;  and  numerous  other 
points,  whioh  cannot  be  enumerated,  are  deBGrlad. 

Alter  a  walk  round  the  orater,  we  descend  rapidly  to  the  Cssa 
Ktaea  and  remount  our  mules.  In  descending,  we  make  a  slight 
digression  towards  the  E.  in  order  tu  approach  the  upper  margin  of 
the  Talle  del  Bove  [  Vol  del  But  on  tiie  Map),  a  black,  desolate 
gulf,  3  M.  in  width,  bounded  on  tlLroe  aides  by  perpendientar 
elilTa,  2000-4000  ft.  in  height  (left  Strra  dtUn  Coneatze,  right 
Berra  dtl  Solpsio),  and  opening  tonards  the  £.  only.  Oaologically 
this  basin  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  JEtuA,  as  its  S.W.  angle, 
the  so-called  Balso  di  Trifuglietlo,  where  the  descent  is  steepest 
and  most  precipitous,  was  very  probably  the  original  crater  of  the 
monntain.  —  The  tra.Taller  ahonid  not  omit  to  diraot  the  guides 
to  conduct  him  to  the  two  regular  cones  whence  an  einption  In 
1852  proceeded. 

From  the  upper  margin  of  th«  Vailu  del  Bove  we  ride  to 
the  Torre  del  Filaiofo  {%bVl  ft.),  the  traditional  observatory  of 
Empedoeles,  who  is  said  to  have  sought  a  voluntary  death  in 
the  crater,  Aecording  to  others  it  was  naed  as  a  watch-tower 
In  ancient  times.  As  the  building  ia  obviously  of  Roman  con- 
struction, it  was  possibly  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian's  ascent  of  the  mountain  to  witness  the  nnnrise.  The 
descent  now  reoammence.i ;  the  steeper  portions  are  more  pleaaaiiCly 
and  safely  traversed  on  foot.  Before  reaching  the  plain  of  Nioaloai, 
WB  obsecva  the  monastery  of  8.  Ifmroii  d'Areiui  to  the  left,  whore 
the  Benedictines  of  Oatanii  used  to  celebrate  their  viiitage-festivai. 
It  was  foMnded  in  1156  by  Simon,  Count  of  PoiioAstro,  nephew 
of  Roger  1. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Catani«,  the  travalier  may  prefer  to 
proceed  from  Nicolosi  by  Pedum  Via  Grande  and  AcireaU,  and 
thence  by  the  high-road  to  Oinrdlni  (y.  331). 

The  Ave  craters  of  1865  are  generally  visited  by  proceeding  from 
Gtarre  ("p.  326)  to  the  N.  side  of  the  Valle  del  Bore,  where  the  very 
Eymmetrically  shaped  crater  of  JUon-le  Framenio  (9330  ft.)  lies. 

The  moat  oonvement  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the 
eruption  of  1879  is  Raadazzo  [p.  328).  Pasquale  Pillera,  one  of 
the  guides  here,  was  Prof.  Silvcstri's  companion  when  he  witnessed 
'Aa  ernption. 
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41.     From  Catania  to  Syracuse. 


541/2  M.  Railway  ,  two  trains  daily  in  3V«  hrs. ;  fares  9  fr.  85,  6  fr. 
95,  4  fr.  95  c.  —  Steamboat  once  weekly  (Mond.  11  a.  m.)  in  4  hrs.  ^  thence 
to  Malta,  see  p.  358. 

The  railway  intersects  the  Piano  di  Catania,  the  Campi  L,ae- 
strygonii,  which  Cicero  extols  as  the  'uberrima  pars  Sicilise', 
and  which  are  still  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  island.  To  the 
right  lies  the  village  of  Misterhianco. 

5  M.  Bieocca,  junction  for  Girgenti  and  Palermo  (R.  32).  10 M. 
Passo  Martino.  The  train  crosses  the  Simeto(Symaethus),  and  beyond 
it  the  Gumalunga.  Lower  down,  these  streams  unite  to  form  the 
Giarretia.  In  winter  the  whole  plain  is  frequently  under  water, 
and  the  high-road  impassable.  Malaria  prevails  in  the  lower  parts 
in  summer.    The  railway  traverses  the  hilly  ground. 

16  M.  Valsavoia  (diligence  to  Caltagirone ,  see  p.  298).  The 
train  now  approaches  the  Lake  of  Lentini  (Biviere  di  Lentini), 
frequented  by  innumerlible  waterfowl  in  winter.  This  lake,  the 
largest  in  Sicily,  did  not  exist  in  ancient  times.  It  is  usually  swollen 
in  winter,  while  in  summer  its  exhalations  poison  the  atmosphere 
(Lentini  is  therefore  to  be  avoided  as  a  resting-place  for  the  night). 
Its  circumference  varies  from  9^2  *o  ^'^72  ^-i  according  to  the 
height  of  the  water. 

18  M.  Lentini.    The  town  is  about  3  M.  from  the  station. 

Lentini  (Caffi  and  Trattoria  Trinacria),  a  town  with  10,600  inhab.,  the 
ancient  Leontinoiy  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  was  founded 
in  B.C.  729  by  colonists  from  l^axos  under  Theocles,  simultaneously  with 
Catana.  A  century  later  the  transition  from  oligarchy  to  democracy  was 
succeeded  by  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny  by  Paneetius,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  tyrant  in  Sicily.  After  another  century  it  suc- 
cumbed to  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  thus  became  subject  to  the 
tyrants  Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus  of  Syracuse.  It  afterwards  regained 
its  independence,  but  was  again  subdued  by  Syracuse,  and  to  some  extent 
gave  rise  to  the  war  with  Athens.  Gorgias,  the  great  orator  and  sophist, 
was  a  native  of  Leontinoi  (480-380),  and  it  was  by  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
as  is  well  known,  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  intervene  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Sicilians.  After  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  war,  Leontinoi 
continued  subject  to  Syracuse  ^  but  Timoleon  at  length  expelled  the  tyrant 
Hicetas  and  restored  its  independence.  In  the  3rd  cent,  it  came  into 
the  power  of  Hiero  II.,  whose  successor  Hieronymus  lost  his  life  here. 
Polybius,  who  records  this  event,  at  the  same  time  describes  the  situation 
of  the  town.  It  appears  to  have  lain  to  the  S.W.  of  the  present  town, 
and  not  where  local  topographers  usually  place  it.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  of  little  importance.  The  Saracens  gained  possession  of  it  at  an 
early  period.  In  the  middle  ages  the  fortress  was  besieged  several  times, 
and  bravely  defended.  The  town  and  castle  were  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1693. 

A  road  ascends  in  long  windings  from  Lentini  to  Carlentini^  a  poor 
town  with  5500  inhab.,  founded  by-  Charles  V.  (whence  the  name). 

From  Lentini,  or  from  Augusta,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  tomb-ca- 
verns of  Pantalica^  to  the  N.  of  Palazzolo  (p.  302)  •,  carriage  there  and  back 
in  one  day  25  fr. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  E.  towards  the  coast,  following  the 
valley  of  the  S.  Lionardo  (the  Terias  of  the  ancients),  which  it 
'^terwards  crosses.     This  river,   now  an  insignificant  stream  in 


a  ulialluw  lalley  bauuded  by  limesloiie  liille ,  wia  down  to  Ibe 
I'^th  neiit.  DsvLi^ftbk  for  9e&-goi»{>  Teaeulit  us  far  he  Leadai. 

24  M.  Agtume.  To  the  left  ihe  80-Ballad  Pant'in",  s  marshy 
pond.   boRoiDBs  risible. 

31  M.  Brucoli.  The  line  ekirts  the  lofty  coast.  Lnrge  sslt-worki 
sie  pasEed.  At  the  mouth  ot  (lie  Porcari  j^the  anrient  Panlaeyai), 
whinb  here  breaks  ite  my  (hrongh  ibe  hLIU,  Isy  Tratiioa,  one  of 
the  eatliofll  Greek  iectlementa  in  Siiiily. 

3i)7s  M.  AngnttO,  or  Agosta,  u  it  was  named  until  recently, 
a  fortified  seaport  with  11, 900  inhsb.,  wm  founded  by  Frederick  11. 
in  1232,  and  peopled  with  tbe  inbabltiDte  of  Centorbi  (p.  297J, 
wbich  was  destroyed  in  1233.  It  0«vQp1eE  the  uite  of  tbe  ancient 
Xiphonia.  The  town  was  conquered  atid  destroyed  several  tlmeH 
In  tbe  middle  ages.  In  IfiTli  it  vas  taken  by  the  French,  and 
Duquesiie  here  defeated  Oe  Ruyter,  who  died  of  his  wounda  at 
Syncuse.  In  169.1  the  town  was  severely  damaged  by  tbe  earthq^oake. 

The  railway  follows  the  coast.  The  Megarean  Baj/  of  antiquity, 
extending  fiom  the  Capo  Santa  Ctaet,  E.  of  Augusta,  to  tbe  Oipo 
B.  Panagiii  riear  Syracuse,  was  formerly  bordered  with  ■  number  of 
toouB.  Here  from  N.  to  S.  lay  Xiphoniit,  Migara  Hyblata,  and 
Alabon,  Megara  llyblaw,  whlnh  was  situated  between  the  oionths 
of  the  Aleanlarii  and  fl.  Gusmano,  was  founded  in  728  by  colonists 
from  Megara  Nlaiea,  r,ouquered  and  destroyed  by  Uelon ,  but  re- 
erected  alter  the  Athenian  and  Syracnsaii  war  as  an  outlying  fort 
of  Syracuse . 

On  the  bills  to  the  right  lies  tbe  small  town  of  Melilli,  where 
the  Hyblffian  honey,  so  highly  extolled  by  the  poets,  was  produced. 
On  1st  and  2nd  May  a  vast  (concourse  of  people  assembles  at 
Melllli  to  oITer  thanks  to  St.  Sebastian  for  the  miraouloua  cures 
effected  by  him,  and  to  celebrate  his  festival. 

U  M.  Prioio;  the  village  lias  to  the  light.  To  the  left  is 
the  peninsula  of  Magnui,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  This  was  the  peninsala  of  Thnpaug,  well  known  in 
connection  with  the  Athenian  campaign.  The  Athenian  Reet  lay  to 
tbe  M.  of  the  isthmus,    Salt-worka  ore  now  situated  here. 

Ahom  I'/i  U-  fmiD  Prlolo  ilsiias  the  'Tom  del  JlarwUa' ,  probablj- 
the  ramaina  n(  a  tomb,  hul  nimmunlr  reputod  to  be  ■  Irnphy  or«lBd  bere 

The  train  now  skirts  the  Tro^itut,  the  bay  where  tbe  Deet 
of  Marcellus  lay,  and  approaches  the  terrace  which  extended  from 
the  Belvedere  to  Capo  S.  Pauagia  a,nd  bore  tlie  N.  Dionysian  town- 
wall  of  the  AchTidini.  It  crosses  tbe  wall  near  the  Tyehe  quarter 
of  the  town,  runs  eastwards  to  Capa  S.  Panagia,  and  finally  skirts 
the  precipitous  £.  margin  of  the  bare,  locky  plateau.  Passing  tbe 
(i.'i  Capuchin  Monastery  with  its  Latomia,  we  »t  length  reach  — 

541/2  M.  Stat.  SlraiiQU,  3/4  M.  from  the  town  (one-horse 
carriage  90  i5.,  two-horse  1  fr.  20  c.  ;  at  night  1  fr.  40  or  1  fr.  TOc), 
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42.    Syracuse. 


Hotelfl,  all  of  moderate  pretensions.  Locanda  del  Sole  (PI.  a ;  A,  2), 
near  the  quay,  commanding  a  fine  view,  R.  2V2,  D.  4V2,  B.  IV4,  L.  1/2  fr.  \ 
ViTTORiA  (PI.  b-,  B,  2),  in  the  town,  without  view,  D.  5  fr.  ^  Alb.  o'Itaxia, 
O0T8O  Vitt.  Emannele,  unpretending,  B.  1  fr.  —  The  custodian  Salvatore 
Politi,  Corso  Vitt.  Emanuele  15,  also  lias  several  clean  roomB,  and  provides 
good  food  (pension  7  fr.). 

Restaurants.  The  hotels  also  contain  restaurants,  where  Musculo^ 
AmarenOy  Isola  BiancOy  and  other  excellent  Syracusan  wines  may  be  pro- 
cured, and  where  a  fish-dinner  may  be  ordered.  Among  the  favourite 
varieties  of  fish  are  the  Rivetto  (large,  but  delicate),  Salamoney  Dentici 
(so  called  from  its  large  teeth),  and  Palamito  (resembling  salmon),  —  The 
Trattwia  Romay  Via  Roma,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Oafe.  "Croee  di  Savoia^  Piassa  del  Duomo.  —  Near  the  piazza  is  a 
Cluby  well  supplied  with  Italian  newspapers,  to  which  visitors  are  readily 
admitted. 

Oabs.  From  the  station  to  the  town,  see  p.  8i3.  —  Drive  in  the  town, 
with  one  horse  50  c,  with  two  horses  80  c. ;  at  night  1  fr.  or  1  fr.  90  c.  — 
Per  hour  1V2  or  2  fr.,  at  night  2  or  21/2  fr.  \  each  additional  half-hour  60 
or  80  c,  and  80  c.  or  1  fr.  —  Luggage  20  c,  if  over  a  hundredweight  40  c. 

OoidM.  Salvatore  Politic  custodian  of  the  Museum,  where  he  is  to  be 
found  daily  *,  fee  about  5  fr.  for  the  whole  day,  3-4  fr.  for  half-a-day ;  he 
also  procures  carriages  at  12  fr.  for  a  whole  day,  6-8  fr.  for  half-a-day, 
and  ofi^ers  photographs,  coins,  drawings  on  papyrus,  etc.  for  sale.  Michel 
Angela  Politic  another  guide,  speaks  a  little  French,  and  Felice  Valerio, 
at  the  Alb.  Vittoria,  speaks  English,  French,  and  Spanish.  Qabi-iele  Vaii-o 
is  also  recommended. 

Donkeys,  about  3  fr.  per  day. 

Boats.  To  the  Cyane  (p.  357)  6-8  fr. ;  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anapo  only, 
1V2-2  fr.  —  The  boatmen  here  are  generally  less  extortionate  in  their 
demands  than  those  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  To  or  from  the  steamboats 
1/2  fr.  for  each  person.  Ferry  from  the  town  to  the  Sicilian  coast  (Pozzo 
degli  Ingegneri)  or  across  the  small  harbour  to  the  N.,  25  c. ;  pedestrians 
thus  effect  a  considerable  saving. 

Steamboats  of  the  Flwio  Co.  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  2  p.  m.  to 
Catania,  Messina,  and  Palermo  ^  on  Monday  evenings  to  Terranova,  Licata, 
Girgenti,  Sciacca,  Trapani,  and  Palermo  (see  p.  273).  On  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays  at  11  p.  m.  to  Malta  (see  p.  35B). 

Diligences  daily  at  8  a.  m.  to  Nolo  and  Viiioria  (p.  303),  and  to 
Palazzolo  and  Buccheri  (p.  302).  Office  for  the  former  line  at  the  Post 
Office  (PI.  11 ;  D.  3),  Piazza  del  Duomo ;  for  the  latter  in  the  Strada  Piazza. 

Attbactions.  If  the  traveller  has  one  day  only  at  his  disposal ,  he 
should  devote  a  few  hours  only  to  the  modern  town,  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  the  ancient  city  \  and  he  should  not  omit  to  visit  the  Greek  theatre 
at  sunset.  The  chief  points  of  the  ancient  town  may  be  visited  by  carriage 
in  6-8  hrs.  —  Two  days  at  least  should,  however,  be  devoted  to  Syracuse 
if  possible ,  and  in  this  case  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  valley  of 
the  Anapo.  There  are  many  pleasant  walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  following  directions  the  most  interesting  points  may 
be  found  without  a  guide. 

Syracuse,  which  was  in  ancient  times  the  most  important  town 
in  Sicily,  and  indeed  the  most  impoitant  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities, 
now  contains  22,000  inhab.  only.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  close 
to  the  coast,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  a  bishop,  but  its  trade 
is  unimportant.  The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town  is  the  Porto 
Grande ,  the  entrance  to  which  between  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
island  and  the  opposite  promontory  of  Massolivieri,  the  ancient 
Plemmyrion J  is  1300  yds.  in  width.     The   N.  bay  is  named  the 
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Small  Harbour.  During  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Syracuse 
contained  no  fewer  than  500,000  inhah.,  and  it  extended  over  a 
large  tract  of  the  lofty  coast  to  the  N.W.  —  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  Sicily,  its  natural  beauties  Tying  with  its  great 
classical  attractions. 

Syracuse  was  founded  in  734  by  Corinthians  under  Arehias  on  the  island 
of  Ortygia,  where  a  Phoenician  settlement  had  probably  been  established 
at  an  earlier  period.  The  Sikelian  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  serfs,  and  compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil.  The  government  was 
conducted  by  the  aristocracy,  the  descendants  of  the  founders,  who  were 
called  Oamores.  Owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  colony  rapidly 
rose  to  prosperity,  and  within  70  years  after  its  establishment  founded 
Acree  (Palazzolo)  and  Henna  (Castrogiovanni),  and  20  years  later  Casmenee. 
(It  is  probable,  however,  that  Henna  was  of  later  origin.)  Camarina 
was  founded  in  599.  The  final  issue  of  the  contests  carried  on  with 
varying  success  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  was,  that  Oelon  in  4^ 
extended  his  supremacy  from  Gela  to  Syracuse,  to  which  he  transferred 
his  residence.  He  contributed  in  every  respect  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  city,  and,  after  he  had  in  conjunction  with  Theron  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera  in  480,  the  golden  era  of  the  (>reek  supremacy 
in  Sicily  began.  During  a  long  series  of  years  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
island  were  now  interwoven  with  those  of  Syracuse.  Gelon,  who  reigned 
for  seven  years  only,  was,  after  his  death  in  478,  revered  as  a  demigod 
and  the  ^second  founder  of  the  city\ 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hiero  I.  whose  rule  was  characterised 
by  the  same  energy  and  good  fortune.  He  defeated  the  formidable  Etruscans 
(p.  105)  near  Cumee  5  and  at  his  court  jEschylus ,  Pindar^  Simonides, 
Epichaifnus^  Sophron^  and  Bacchylides  flourished.  After  a  reign  of  eleven 
years  only  he  was  succeeded  by  Thrasybulus^  the  youngest  of  the  three 
brothers. 

Notwithstanding  his  army  of  15,000  mercenaries,  Thrasybulus  was 
banished  from  the  city  in  the  year  of  his  faccession  (367),  and  9k  Democracy 
was  established.  In  the  conflicts  with  the  Sikelian  prince  Ducetius  and 
the  Acragantines  the  army  of  Syracuse  maintained  its  superiority,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  city  gradually  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  island. 

Syracuse  was  afterwards  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  Athenians, 
whose  aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  Egestans.  In  B.C.  415  they  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  of  134  triremes  to  Sicily  under  Nicias  and  Laniachus ,  hoping 
to  conquer  the  island  and  thus  extend  their  supremacy  over  the  western 
Mediterranean.  At  first  the  Athenians  were  successful,  especially  in  the 
summer  of  414  when  they  stormed  the  loftily  situated  Epipolee,  and  almost 
entirely  surrounded  the  city  with  a  double  wall,  extending  from  the 
Trogilus  to  the  great  harbour.  The  beleaguered  city  was  on  the  point 
of  capitulating  when  the  Spartan  Oylippus^  who  had  landed  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  island  with  a  small  army,  came  to  its  relief,  and  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  into  it  through  an  opening  in  the  Athenian  wall.  With 
his  aid  the  citizens  gradually  recovered  strength,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  Plemmyriumy  the  promontory  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  opposite 
Ortygia,  and  then  occupied  by  Nicias.  Once  more,  indeed,  the  nautical 
skill  of  the  Athenians  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  Syracusan  fleet  off  the 
harbour,  and  they  erected  a  trophy  on  the  small  island  of  La  Galera 
below  Plemmyrium  •,  but  this  was  their  last  success.  In  another  naval 
battle  the  Syracusans  were  victprious ,  while  the  prospects  of  the  Athe- 
nians were  but  temporarily  improved  by  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with 
auxiliaries.  A  desperate  attempt  made  by  the  latter  by  night  to  capture 
the  heights  of  Epipolcc,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  Syracusan  intrenchments 
which  confined  the  Athenians  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Harbour,  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Disease  broke  out  among  the  Athenians, 
and  their  misfortunes  were  aggravated  by  dissensions  among  their  generals. 
The  retreat  was  finally  determined  on,  but  was  frustrated  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  (27th  Aug.  413).    The  Syracusans  then  resolved  to  endeavour 
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I.  Modern  Syracuse. 

Cathedral  (Temple  of  Minerva),  Museum,  Arethusa,  Temipleof  Diana. 

The  present  town,  as  already  stated,  occupies  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  which  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancieat 
city.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  coast  is  defended  by  a  now  dilap- 
idated Citadel  of  the  time  of  Charles  V. ,  the  towers  of  which  com- 
mand a  noble  prospect  (permission  from  the  officer  on  guard).  The 
extremity  of  the  island  is  also  protected  by  fortifications.  The  town 
is  closely  and  irregularly  built.  It  is  traversed  lengthwise  by  two 
somewhat  winding  main  streets ,  intersected  by  a  third,  the  Via 
Maestranza.  The  cathedral-square  adjoins  the  Via  Cavour,  the 
westernmost  of  the  two  long  streets. 

The  Cathedral  (PI. 5 ;  B,3)  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Doric  temple, 
the  columns  of  which  with  their  capitals  are  still  seen  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  the  church.  The  temple  was  a  peripteral  hexastyle 
on  a  basement  of  three  steps,  about  61  yds.  in  length ,  and  24  yds 
in  width .  Of  the  thirty-six  columns  thirteen  are  still  visible  on  the 
N.  and  nine  on  the  S.  side.  They  are  28  ft.  in  height  and  61/2  ft. 
in  thickness.  It  is  not  known  to  what  deity  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated, but  from  its  proximity  to  the  Arethusa,  it  was  perhaps  a 
temple  of  Diana.  Local  tradition  calls  it  a  Temple  of  Minerva ; 
but  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  described  by  Cicero  in  his  speeches 
against  Yerres  as  a  sumptuous  edifice  containing  the  most  costly 
treasures,  is  supposed  by  several  authorities  to  have  stood  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  of 
no  great  interest.  The  pilasters  separating  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
occupy  the  place  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  cella.  The  font, 
formerly  in  S.  Giovanni,  consists  of  an  antique  marble  basin  with 
traces  of  a  Greek  inscription. 

The  Museum  (PI.  8;  B,  3),  situated  opposite  the  N.  side  of  the 
cathedral,  Piazza  Minerva  No.  10,  in  the  corner,  is  open  daily 
9-1  and  3.30-5  o'clock.  The  director  is  Cav.  Arezzo  di  Targia;  the 
custodian  8alv.  Politi  (p.  344).  The  collection  is  arranged  in  a 
room  of  very  inadequate  size,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  the  left  (fee 
of  a  few  soldi  to  the  porter). 

The  most  interesting  object  in  the  collection  is  the  *  Btatue  of 
Venus,  found  by  M.  Landolina  in  1804  in  the  Bonavia  garden;  the  exe- 
cution is  admirable  and  the  figure,  somewhat  above  life-size,  is  almost 
entirely  preserved  except  the  head ;  the  character  is  that  of  the  early 
ideals  of  Venus.  A  colossal  *Head  of  Zeus,  an  ancient  Male  Torso^  a 
Greek  Tomb  Belief  (boy  and  elderly  man),  and  a  Statue  of  JEsculnpius  are 
also  noteworthy.  Then  a  Head  of  Medusa  in  bronze ,  an  early  Christian 
sarcoph.-igus  with  numerous  figures  and  traces  of  painting,  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  S.  Giovanni  and  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent.; 
inscriptions,  vases,  terracottas,  and  Roman  statues  from  the  Bufardeci 
garden  (p.  351),  of  inferior  interest. 

Above  the  museum  is  a  Library  with  9000  vols,  and  a  few  MSS., 
open  10-12. 

From  the  S.  angle  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  the  Via  Maniaci  leads 
us  Id  3  min.  to  the  mythological  Fountain  of  Arethusa  (PI.  B,  5), 
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nhich  hi«  cecently  been  encloaed  in  a  semicimilar  basin.  The 
nymph  Aiethoaa,  pursned  liithei  boDi  Ells  bj  the  river-god 
Alpheua,  ia  said  to  have  bpen  metamorphOBed  by  Diana  into  tH» 
fountain.  Tbe  GreekB  may  have  discovered  and  thus  named  a 
natural  spring  on  the  rorky  island,  but  this  fountain,  irhich  gtlU 
poUFB  an  abundant  stream  into  its  basin,  embelllshsd  vtith  papyrus- 
plants,  is  most  probably  stipplied  by  one  nf  the  renurliable  con- 
duits wbioh  pass  under  the  small  harbour  and  bring  water  to  the 
town  from  the  A<:hradina.  Many  other  shafts  of  these  conduits  are 
also  observed  in  the  island,  such  as  the  Fotao  di  8,  FlUppo.  The 
gale  leading  lo  the  fountain  is  opened,  if  desired,  by  the  nuatodian 
vtho  lives  near  (^  soldi). 

Tbe  Paaatjfgialji  Arctusn  (PI,  A,  3,  4J  affords  a  pleasant  walk  and 
a  view  of  the  harbour  and  Mt.  *tna. 

The  ruins  of  a  so-called  Temple  of  Diana  (PI.  ib ;  B,  1)  in  Ibe 
Ca>a  Bantoro,  in  the  Vieo  di  S.  Paolo  [key  kept  by  Salv.  Potiti), 
are  more  probably  those  of  a  temple  of  Apollo.  This  very  remark- 
able Greek  temple,  the  front  psrt  of  which  recent  axcjvstlons  have 
brangbt  to  light,  was  a  peripteral  heiastyle  of  unusual  length, 
and  must  have  been  flanked  by  at  least  nineteen  columns  on  each 
side.  A  very  early  inscription  on  the  highest  step  of  the  basement, 
unfortunately  mutilated,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  foundation  of 
the  edi&ce  and  its  dedieatinn  tn  Apollo,  whose  name  it  oontains. 

The  other  antiquities  In  the  town  (remains  of  baths,  etc.)  are 
of  inferior  interest.  Among  the  numerous  remains  of  mediieval 
architecture,  the*J^iia>:o  MonttAio  (_P1. 10;  B,2)  deserves  mention. 
The  castle  at  the  S.E.  eitremlty  of  the  island  coutafns  a  Gothic 
portal,  permission  to  see  which  msy  be  obtained  through  an  offloer 
of  the  garrison.  ~  Above  the  Porta  Marina 
Saiacenio  style. 

II,  Ancient  Syracuse. 
Byraonse  was  t 
that  its  clrcumferej 
distinct  portions  T  — 

1.  The  island  Obtioia,  the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 

2.  The  town  on  the  preclpitoas  coast  to  tbe  M.  Of  the  island, 
oalled  the  Achhibina,  one-half  being  situated  on  the  plateau  of 
limestone-rock,  tbe  other  half  betiveen  tbe  latter  and  tbe  great  har- 
bour, excluding  a  small  portion  an  the  N.  bank  of  the  small  hax- 
bouT  which  Dlonysius  had  enulosed  with  a  lofty  wall  and  added  to 
the  island.  To  the  latter  belonged,  the  SimtU  Harbour  (sometimes 
ernmeouely  oalled  the  Marble  Harbaw),  which  lay  between  the  wall 
and  the  island.  —  The  W.  wall  of  the  AchraJina  ('Mnro  Anllco' 
on  the  Plan)  constructed  by  Oelon ,  may  still  be  traced  by  the  rem- 
nants which  extend  tovards  the  8.  from  the  tonnara  of  S.  Panagfa. 
Hear  the  point  where  the  roads  fiom  Koto  and  Floiidia  GODTerg«| 
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the  wall  of  the  Achradlua  prohahly  abutted  on  the  Oreat  Harbour^ 
which  was  also  flanked  with  quays.  Towards  the  sea  this  secure  part 
of  the  town,  which  could  never  be  reduced  by  violence ,  v^as  de- 
fended by  a  lofty  wall.  Here  were  the  Afarfcet  (* Agora')  with  Ck)lon~ 
nadesy  the  Curia  y  where  the  national  assemblies  were  held,  the 
Pentapylon  and  the  Prytaneum.  The  latter  lay  opposite  to  the 
island ,  to  the  right  of  the  present  road  to  Catania  (see  p.  351), 
where  the  Timoleonteum ,  with  stadium  and  hippodrome ,  and  a 
Temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  also  rose. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  equal  certainty  the  limits  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  city  which  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  Achradina,  on  the 
plateau,  which  contracts  as  it  extends  upwards  towards  the  Epipolae 
or  fortress. 

3.  Tychb  ,  on  the  N.  side ,  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  of 
Fortune. 

4.  Neapolis,  situated  to  the  S. ,  on  the  terrace  above  the  great 
harbour,  and  which  during  the  Roman  period  descended  to  the 
plain  as  far  as  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Floridia ,  was  named  Te- 
menides  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege.  Here  were  situated  the 
Greek  Theatre ,  the  so-called  Ara ,  the  Roman  Amphitheatre ,  the 
Baths  in  the  garden  of  Bufardeci ,  the  Latomia  del  Paradiso  and 
of  8.  Venera,  and  the  Street  of  Tombs. 

5.  The  Epifoub  ,  the  highest  point  of  the  city,  formed  the  W. 
angle  of  the  trilateral  plateau,  and  was  so  named  by  the  Syracusans, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  from  being  *above  the  city'.  At 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege  this  point  was  as  yet  unconnected 
with  the  city,  although  not  left  unguarded.  The  Athenians  took  it 
by  storm ,  constructed  Labdalon ,  an  intrenchment  on  the  N.  side, 
and  erected  a  wall  extending  from  the  harbour  Trogilus  in  a  curve 
round  Achradina ,  Tyche ,   and  the  Temenites  to  the  great  harbour. 

The  merit  of  surrounding  these  four  districts  by  a  City-wall^ 
constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  is  due  to  Dionysius  I.  The  N. 
portion  was  probably  erected  about  402.  Within  20  days,  it  is  said, 
60,000  workmen  with  6000  yoke  of  oxen  constructed  30  stadia 
(31/2  M.)  of  the  wall,  but  the  work  was  not  completed  till  385. 

The  whole  of  the  enclosed  space  could  not  have  been  covered  with 
houses,  but  every  trace  of  buildings  having  completely  disappeared ,  the 
only  clue  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ground  was  so  occupied  consists  of  the 
number  of  wells  which  still  exist.  Two  vast  Aqueducts  supplied  the  city, 
one  of  which  was  fed,  high  among  the  mountains,  by  the  Buttigliara^  an 
affluent  of  the  Anapus ,  whence  it  conveyed  the  water  by  subterranean 
channels,  several  miles,  long,  up  to  the  level  of  the  Epipolae.  It  is  there 
seen  flowing  near  the  summit  uncovered,  after  which  it  is  precipitated 
from  the  height  near  the  theatre,  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  har- 
bour. The  other  aqueduct  descends  from  Monte  Crimiti,  the  Thymbris  of 
Theocritus,  and  also  ascends  to  the  level  of  the  Epipolse ,  after  which  it 
skirts  the  N.  city-wall,  sending  several  branches  southwards  to  the  Achra- 
dina. It  then  turns  to  the  S.,  proceeding  along  the  coast,  descends  under 
the  small  harbour,  and  finally  emerges  as  Arethusa  on  the  island.  Since 
the  earthquake  of  1169  its  water  has  been  salt.  In  calm  weather  in 
winter  the  spot  may  be  distinguished  in  the  small  harbour  where  the 
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water  wells  upwards  from  below ,  at  the  point  where  the  damaged  part 
of  the  aqueduct  lies.  The  course  of  this  channel  is  traced  by  means  of 
the  numerous  rectangular  apertures  hewn  in  the  rocky  plateau,  in  which, 
far  below,  flowing  water  is  detected.  As  these  openings  (spiragli)  do  not 
occur  for  a  long  way  between  the  Epipolee  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
town,  we  may  assume  that  this  space  (now  called  Terracati)  was  unin- 
habited. The  Athenians,  as  is  well  known,  cut  o£f  the  supply  of  one 
aqueduct.  The  point  where  this  was  effected  is  said  to  be  recognisable 
between  Euryalus  and  Belvedere. 

Crossing  the  fortifications  of  the  inner,  and  then  (7  min.)  those 
of  the  outer  town-gate,  we  come  in  5  min.  more  to  a  circular  space 
from  which  three  roads  diverge.  That  to  the  left  leads  to  Note 
(p.  304) ;  that  in  a  straight  direction  is  the  Floridia  and  Palazzolo 
road ,  which  leads  to  the  railway-station  and  Fort  Euryalus  (comp. 
p.  353).  The  road  to  the  right  forks  after  a  few  hundred  paces,  the 
right  and  narrower  branch  leading  to  the  Cappuccini  (p.  355),  and 
the  left  branch  to  Catania.  The  latter  divides  the  ancient  city 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts :  on  the  E.  (right)  lies  the  Aehradinay 
on  the  W.  (left)  Neapolis  and  Epipolae ,  to  the  N.  Tyche.  Our  de- 
scription begins  with  the  more  important  and  interesting  W.  half. 

In  the  Bufardeci  Garden ,  near  the  railway-station ,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  paleestra,  now  named  Bagno  Bufardeci^  were  excavated  in  1864. 
Among  the  interesting  ruins  are  fragments  of  a  handsome  entablature. 
Beyond  this  is  visible  the  wall  of  the  Roman  Neapolis,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  an  ancient  street  has  been  discovered. 


a.     Western  Portion. 

Amphitheatre.  Hecatomb  Altar.  Latomia  del  Paradiao  and  di  Bta.  Venera. 

Theatre.  Street  of  Tombs.  Euryalus. 

In  a  meadow ,  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  right  of  the  above- 
named  circular  space  outside  the  fortifications,  we  observe  an  un- 
fluted  column,  which  is  probably  a  fragment  of  the  magnificent  an- 
cient forum  (Agora).  Not  far  from  this  column  passes  the  road  to 
Catania ,  from  which  the  road  to  the  Cappuccini  immediately  di- 
verges to  the  right  (see  p.  354). 

The  Catania  road  then  crosses  the  railway  and  ascends  gradually. 
After  V2  M.,  at  the  point  where  we  observe  the  rose-window  of  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  (p.  355)  on  the  right,  our  road  is  crossed  by 
another.  Following  the  latter  to  the  left  we  reach  (5  min.)  a  small 
osteria  and  the  house  of  the  Custode  delle  Antichit^.  Adjacent  is 
a  Roman  fish-pond.  (The  services  of  the  custodian  are  necessary 
for  the  Latomfa  only ,  but  he  also  accompanies  visitors  to  the  Am- 
phitheatre and  the  Greek  Theatre ;  1/2  fr.) 

Opposite  the  custodian's  house  a  path  to  the  left  leads  in  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Amphitheatre,  a  Roman  structure  of  the  period  of 
Augustus,  77  yds.  in  length  and  44  yds.  in  width,  and  apparently 
destitute  of  subterranean  chambers.  Numerous  blocks  of  marble 
from  the  ancient  parapet  lie  scattered  in  the  arena ,  some  of  them 
bearing  inscriptions  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  seats 
which  they  adjoined. 
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About  150  paces  farther,  to  the  left  of  the  path,  is  the  (^closed) 
entrance  to  the  great  Altar  of  HUro  11,  It  is  related  of  that  mon- 
arch that  he  erected  an  altar,  a  stadium  (202  yds.)  in  length ;  and 
this  structure  is  probably  the  same,  being  215  yds.  in  length  and 
25  yds.  in  width.  Here  probably  were  sacrificed  the  hecatombs  of 
450  oxen,  which  were  annually  offered  to  commemorate  the  expul- 
sion of  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus. 

Opposite  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Latomia  del  ParadiiOi  an  an- 
cient quarry  hewn  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  35-45  yds. ,  and  now 
overgrown  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  These  latomfe, 
which  form  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Syracuse ,  yielded  th.e  ma- 
terial of  which  the  city  was  built.  Some  of  them  (e.  g.  the  Latomfa 
Novantieri)  are  of  later  origin  than  the  aqueducts.  They  were  also 
used  as  burial-places,  and  they  sometimes  formed  prisons  for  captive 
enemies  who  were  compelled  to  work  in  them.  On  some  of  the  iso- 
lated masses  of  rock  traces  of  the  guard-houses  of  the  sentries  are 
said  to  be  still  distinguishable  (?).  The  Latom{a  del  Paradiso  con- 
tains the  *Ear  of  DionysiuSj  so  named  in  the  16th  cent.,  a  grotto 
hewn  in  the  rock  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S ,  210  ft.  deep,  74  ft. 
in  height,  and  15-35  ft.  in  width,  contracting  towards  the  sum- 
mit ,  and  possessing  a  very  remarkable  acoustic  peculiarity.  The 
slightest  sound  in  the  grotto  is  heard  by  persons  at  the  upper  end, 
and  produces  a  strong  reverberation  at  the  entrance.  It  is  related 
of  Dionysius  that  he  constructed  prisons  with  such  acoustic  proper- 
ties that  at  a  certain  point  he  could  detect  every  word  spoken  in 
them,  even  when  whispered  only,  and  this  grotto  has  been  arbi- 
trarily assumed  to  be  one  of  these.  The  custodian  awakens  the 
echoes  by  firing  a  pistol  (5  soldi).  —  The  neighbouring  Latomfa  di 
Sta.  Venera,  although  less  interesting,  is  also  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  road  then  passes  under  the  modern  arches  of  the  aqueduct, 
and  leads  past  an  osteria  to  the  *Greek  Theatre.  This  was  the 
largest  Greek  structure  of  the  kind,  after  those  of  Miletus  and 
Megalopolis,  and  was  erected  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  It  is  hewn 
in  the  rock  in  a  nearly  semicircular  form,  165  yds.  in  diameter. 
Distinct  traces  of  forty-six  tiers  of  seats  are  still  visible,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  fifteen  more  must  have  extended  as  far  as  the 
summit  of  the  excavation.  The  nine  eunei  were  intersected  by 
a  broad  and  a  hauow  praecinetio,  on  the  former  of  which  are  seen 
various  Greek  inscriptions ,  recording  the  names  of  King  Hlero, 
the  Queens  Phllistis  and  Nereis,  and  Zeus  Olympius,  after  whom 
the  different  compartments  were  respectively  named.  Phllistis  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Hiero  II.,  and  Nereis  to  have 
been  his  daughter-in-law.  The  eleven  lower  rows  only  were  covered 
with  marble.  The  hill  on  which  the  theatre  stands  commands  a 
superb  **Vibw,  particularly  towards  sunset,  of  the  town,  the  harbour, 
*hti  promontory  of  Plemmyrium,  and  the  expanse  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

Above  the  theatre  is  the  Nymphaeum,  a  grotto  into  which  two 
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water-conduits  issue.  Epitaphs  were  formerly  inserted  in  the  sur- 
rounding walls.  To  the  N.  is  the  entrance  to  the  last  sinuosity  of 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius  (see  above). 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre  the  rock-hewn  Street  of  the 
Tombs  (Via  delle  Tombe)  ascends  to  the  left.  In  the  sides  are 
numerous  cavities  -and  tomb-chambers ,  all  of  which  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  contents  and  decorations.  This  route  brings  us 
in  5  min.  to  the  summit  of 'the  desolate  plateau,  which  the  pe- 
destrian may  traverse  to  (1 V2-2  hrs.^  Fort  Euryalus.  We  follow  the 
broad  road  to  the  right,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  con- 
duit, and  soon  contracts.  To  the  left  we  enjoy  a  view  over  the  plain 
in  which  lay  the  Roman  Neapolis ,  with  the  sumptuous  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  erected  by  Gelon  in  480  with  the  proceeds 
of  spoil  taken  from  the  Carthaginians.  On  the  height  which  we 
now  traverse  were  situated  the  ancient  Neapolis  and  Temenites; 
and  within  the  latter  stood  the  Temenos  of  ApoUo',  with  the  statue 
of  the  god,  which  Yerres  attempted  to  carry  off,  and  which  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome  by  Tiberius.  On  the  right,  farther 
on ,  we  pass  the  Buffalaro  hill ,  from  the  quarries  of  which  Diony- 
sius procured  stone  for  the  city-wall.  It  was  here  that  the  tyrant 
is  said  to  have  confined  the  poet  and  philosopher  Philoxenus  for 
having  disparaged  his  verses  (thence  named  Latomia  del  Filosofd). 

The  Ca&biaob  Road  to  Fort  Euryalus  coincides  at  first  with  the 
road  to  Floridia.  Those  who  have  visited  the  Greek  Theatre  by 
carriage  must ,  accordingly ,  return  to  the  circular  space  mentioned 
at  p.  351.  —  About  8/4  M.  beyond  that  point  the  road  to  Palazzolo 
diverges  to  the  left ,  and,  1  M.  farther  on,  the  new  and  well-made 
road  to  the  Euryalus  quits  that  to  Floridia.  It  then  describes  a  cir- 
cuit by  the  mill  of  Sinerehia,  and  approaches  the  fort  from  the  W. 

Tort  Euryalus  (now  called  MongibiUesi)  stands  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  at  the  point  where  the  N.  and  S. 
walls  erected  by  Dionysius  on  the  table-land  converged.  It  ter- 
minates towards  the  W.  in  four  massive  towers,  flanked  with 
two  deep  fosses  hewn  in  the  rock.  (The  custodian,  who  keeps  the 
key  of  the  gate ,  is  generally  on  the  spot.  Gentlemen ,  however, 
may  explore  the  different  passages  without  assistance.)  From  the 
first  of  these  fosses  diverge  a  number  of  subterranean  outlets, 
connected  with  each  other,  and  forming  passages  accessible  to  in- 
fantry, and  even  cavalry,  communicating  with  the  great  court  be- 
hind the  towers.  Another  subterranean  passage ,  lately  cleared  of 
rubbish,  leads  to  a  fort  situated  on  the  line  of  the  city-wall  farther 
N.  In  the  rocks  opposite  these  apertures  are  hollows  which  were 
probably  used  as  magazines.  Those  to  the  right  contain  inscrip- 
tions of  letters  or  numbers  which  have  not  yet  been  deciphered. 

About  V2  ^^-  farther  is  the  miserable  village  of  Belvedere  (poor 
osteria),  which  lies  on  the  narrow  W.  ridge  extending  from  the  hill 
of  the  Epipolffi  towards  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of 
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the  ancient  fortifications.  Immediately  beyond  the  village  rises  the 
*Ttlegrafo  (610  ft.  above  the  sea) ,  a  hill  crowned  with  a  conspi- 
cuous white  tower  (inaccessible),  and  commanding  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  site  of  ancient  Syracuse.  The  view  to  the  N. ,  how- 
ever ,  is  still  finer :  to  the  left  rises  the  Mte.  Grimiti ,  the  ancient 
Thymhfis ,  on  which  one  of  the  old  aqueducts  takes  its  rise ;  then 
iGtna  in  the  distance ;  in  the  background  the  mountains  of  the  £. 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  more  to  the  right 'the  mountains  of  Calabria. 

The  N.  side  of  the  EpipolsB  is  bounded  by  the  remains  of  the 
Wall  of  Dionysitts ,  which  active  walkers  and  climbers  may  follow. 
Numerous  fine  views  are  obtained  of  both  land  and  sea.  At  several 
points  we  encounter  solitary  olive-trees ,  in  the  shade  of  which  a 
pleasant  rest  may  be  enjoyed  on  one  of  the  massive  blocks  of  the 
old  wall.  Half-way  between  the  Euryalus  and  the  point  where  the 
road  to  Catania  intersects  the  city-wall  probably  stood  the  Athenian 
Fort  of  Labdalon  (p.  350).  In  the  valley  below ,  probably  on  the 
sea,  lay  Leon,  whence  the  Athenians  stormed  the  Epipolse.  — 
Those  who  have  driven  to  the  Euryalus  and  wish  to  visit  the  wall 
of  Dionysius  should  order  the  carriage  to  meet  them  at  the  Scala 
Qreca  (p.  356). 

b.    Eastern  Portion. 

8.  Luoia.    Latomia  de'  Oappnoeini.    Villa  Landolina.    Latomia  Qaaale. 

8.  Oiovanni  and  the  Oatasombi. 

This  part  of  the  ancient  city  consists  chiefly  of  the  Achradlna, 
remains  of  the  fortifications  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  on 
all  sides.  It  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Ortygia  by  the  Small 
Harbour,  which  Dionysius  formed  by  throwing  an  embankment 
across  the  open  sea,  and  the  narrow  entrance  of  which  was  capable 
of  being  closed. 

We  may  either  follow  the  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the 
Catania  road  near  the  solitary  column  already  mentioned  (comp. 
p.  351),  or  we  may  effect  a  considerable  saving  by  crossing  the 
small  harbour  directly  from  the  town  (25  c).  Those  who  follow 
the  road  will  pass  the  so-called  House  of  Agathocles,  a  Roman 
building  in  a  garden  to  the  left,  and  (}/^  hr.  from  the  gate)  the 
landing-place  of  the  boats ,  where  remains  of  ancient  boat-houses 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  water. 

At  this  point  the  road  divides.  The  right  branch  skirts  the 
coast,  crosses  the  railway-cutting  by  a  bridge,  and  leads  direct  to 
the  Capuchin  monastery  (25  min.;  see  below).  The  left  branch 
crosses  the  railway  immediately,  turns  to  the  right,  and  leads  to- 
wards the  conspicuous  campanile  of  Sta.  Lnciay  a  church  erected 
in  the  11th  cent,  on  the  spot  where  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  town 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  but  frequently  restored.  The 
^  Portal  is  the  only  part  of  the  original  church  still  existing. 
vr  the  high  altar,  the  MMtytdom  of  the  saint,  by  Caravaggio. 
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A.  paaSBga  from  tha  right  transept  leads  psst  the  tomh  of  the  saint 
to  0.  Sound  Chureh,  pailly  lubtercanenn,  ooiitainlng  a  alatua  of  the 
saint,  of  the  school  of  Bernini,  —  To  the  left  of  the  ehotoh  a 
road  leads  to  (H  mln.)  S.  aiovanni  [see  below). 

Passing  to  the  right  of  S.  Lacis,  and  after  10  min.,  alrove  the 
cypiesB'planted  modern  cemetery  fBypogeum),  turning  to  the  right 
again,  we  reach  {h  mill.}  a  suppressed  Capuchin  Uontattry,  now 
a  farm,  where  tefreabments  are  to  be  bad.  The  neijbbonting 
*Latomin  da'  Cappaocisi  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  of  tbesn 
ancient  quarries,  and  it  was  here  probably  that  the  7000  captiva 
Athenians  languiahed  (key  at  the  farm ,  30-50  c).  Negottationa 
hare  recently  taken  place  tor  the  purobase  of  the  monaatery  and 
latomJB,  with  a  view  to  tbe  erection  of  a  large  hotel. 

We  retrace  onr  steps,  but  after  b  min.,  above  the  r.emelery,  we 
go  straight  on  by  a  low  wait,  and  in  b  mln.  mure  reach  a  road  as- 
cending to  the  upper  Acbradljia. 

Following  this  lOad  to  the  left  between  garden-walla  for  5  mln.. 
we  reach  the  Villa  Lsndolina  (laat  door  nu  tbe  right),  aitnated  in 
a  small  latoroia,  and  containing  the  tomb  nf  the  German  pnet 
A.  u.  PlaUn  (^d.  ifi35|.  —  A  few  paces  farther  we  reaph  a  road 
eoming  from  S.  Lucia;  we  follow  it  to  Die  right,  and  turning  to  the 
right  again  after  3  mln.  we  observe  the  facade  of  .'^.  Giovanni  be- 

Thoae  who  do  not  visit  tbe  Villa  Laudolina  crofia  the  road  men- 
tioned above,  which  ascends  to  the  Achradina,  and  go  straight  on. 
On  the  right,  after  5  min.,  is  the  Latomia  Cuols,  in  which  the 
Matchese  Casale  has  laid  oot  a  Bower-garden  (now  neglected).  — 
From  this  point  we  obeerve  the  Catania  road,  and  to  tbe  left  tbe 
nhoraii  of  8.  Giovanni. 

B.  QIoTaimi  was  founded  in  1182,  but  afterwards  frequently 
restored,  ao  thai  parts  of  the  W.  facade,  with  the  rose-window  and 
the  portal,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  original  building.  A  flight 
of  steps  descends  from  the  church  to  the  Crypt  of  SI.  Mareian, 
which  dates  from  the  4th  eentury.  This  lower  ohnroh,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Greeb  cross ,  ia  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Sicily ,  and 
stood  in  connection  with  the  Catacombs.  On  each  side  is  an  apse, 
except  on  the  W.  where  it  is  approached  by  steps.  It  contains  tbe 
tnmb  of  St.  Mareian,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom,  bound 
to  one  of  the  granite  columns  now  placed  here.  Ou  the  walls  are 
the  remains  of  old  frescoes. 

Near  9.  Giovanni  ia  the  entrance  to  tbe  Catacombs.  (On  leav- 
ing the  church  we  turn  to  tbe  left  for  a  few  panes  and  reach  the 
custodian's  house  opposite  a  good  materia;  fee  l/a  'f.  | 

The  Oataoombi  of  Syracuse  are  among  the  most  imposing 
burial 'places  of  tbe  bind  known.  The  part  usually  visited  extends 
under  tbe  anterior  terrace  of  the  Achradina  In  one  story,  which  has 
been  partially  encavited  for  a  distance  of  about  10(1  yds.    It  dotea 
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from  tlie  4th  cent.  A.D.,  and  not  from  an  ante-Christian  period  as 
sometimes  supposed.  The  large  circular  chambers ,  among  which 
the  'Rotonda  d'Antiochia'  is  the  most  notable ,  are  a  peculiarity  of 
these  catacombs.  Of  the  mural  decorations  few  traces  are  now 
left.  The  early  Christian  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  (p.  348) 
was  found  here  in  1872.  —  The  upper  story  of  the  catacombs  in 
the  adjacent  Vigna  Cassia  was  also  constructed  in  the  4th  cent., 
but  the  lower  story,  to  which  access  is  now  difficult,  is  of  an 
earlier  period  and  seems  to  be  very  extensiTe.  Other  early  Christian 
tombs  have  been  found  between  S.  Lucia  and  the  Latomia  de' 
Cappucdni. 

The  Catania  road  passes  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  S. 
Giovanni ;  and  we  reach  it  at  the  point  where  the  above-mentioned 
path  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  the  Greek  Theatre  diverges.  —  About 
0  min.  to  the  N.  of  that  point ,  to  the  left  of  the  road ,  are  the 
so-called  Tombs  of  Timoleon  and  Archimedes ,  with  Doric  fa^des, 
and  arbitrarily  named.  The  tomb  of  Arohimedes ,  which  was  re- 
discovered by  Cicero,  was  probably  outside  the  town. 

If  time  permits ,  the  traveller  should  not  omit  to  follow  the 
Catania  road  to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  point  where  It  Intersects  the 
ancient  fortifications  of  the  TyeJie  quarter  and  descends  to  the  coast 
(Scala  Qrtca),  4  M.  from  the  town-gate.  The  *View  thence  of  the 
sea  and  ^Etna  is  one  of  the  finest  near  Syracuse.  —  We  may  then 
follow  the  hills  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  tonnara,  and  return  along 
the  boundary  of  the  Achradina,  the  fortifications  of  which  are  still 
partly  traceable. 

A  charming  Walk  is  afforded  by  a  circuit  of  the  various  Latomie, 
looking  down  upon  them  from  above.  We  begin  with  the  Latomia  de''  Cap- 
puccini ,  and  proceed  thence  to  the  Latomie  Gasale ,  S.  Venera  (Targia), 
Greco ,  and  Paradiso.  An  interesting  view  of  the  L&t.  Targia  is  obtidned 
from  a  modern  aqueduct,  on  which  we  may  walk.  For  tlds  excursion  a 
good  guide  (such  as  8alv.  Politi)  is  requisite;  the  detour  by  S.  Giovanni 
may  be  avoided  by  traversing  the  Abela  property. 

When  the  sea  is  calm,  a  pleasant  '^'Excursion  bt  Boat  (1V2-2  fr.)  may 
be  taken  to  the  caverns  in  the  coast  of  the  Achradina,  situated  beyond 
the  rocky  islets  of  the  Due  Fratelli^  between  the  small  harbour  and  the 
Capo  Panagia  (the  Orotta  di  Nettuno  and  others). 

III.  The  Anapo,  Olympieum,  and  Cyane. 

This  excursion  takes  3-4  hrs.,  and  is  usually  made  in  a  boat  with 
three  rowers  (to  the  Cyane  Fountain  6-8  fr.  and  fee).  If  the  sea  is  rough, 
travellers  may  prefer  to  drive  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anapo.  The  trip  up 
the  river  is  pleasant,  but  very  troublesome  for  the  boatmen  owing  to  its 
narrowness  and  the  thickness  of  the  water-plant<).  Walkers  may  ascend 
by  a  small  embankment  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
papyrus-plants,  but  the  spring  itself,  on  account  of  its  marshy  environs 
can  only  be  reached  by  boat.  —  The  two  columns  of  the  Olympieum, 
which  are  of  no  great  interest,  may  be  visited  either  in  going  or  returning. 
The  hill  can  only  be  approached  on  the  E.,  N.,  or  N.W.  side,  as  the 
*ound  on  the  other  sides  is  very  marshy. 

The  road  to  Noto,  which  leads  to  the  S.W.  of  the  circular  space 
rationed  At  p.  351 ,  runs  at  first  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
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shore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  traversing  the  swamps  of  Syraeo  and 
Lysimelia.  Beyond  the  2nd  kilomfttre-stone  (l^i  M.^  it  crosses 
the  Anapo  (Anapiis),  which  rises  on  the  hills  to  the  W.  and  falls 
into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  after  a  winding  course  of  about  16  M. 
A  footpath  skirts  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  and  then  ascends  on 
the  bank  of  the  Cyane  brook  which  falls  into  the  Anapo  2/3  M. 
above  its  mouth. 

On  a  height  (60  ft.  above  the  sea^,  not  far  from  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams,  stands  a  conspicuous  and  solitary  pair  of 
columns.  A  rough  road  leads  towards  them  from  the  Anapo  bridge 
in  10  miu.,  but  before  it  enters  a  hollow  we  take  a  footpath  to  the 
right.  These  very  mutilated  columns,  to  which  the  path  does  not 
lead  the  whole  way,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  and  now 
form  the  sole  remains  of  the  famous  Olympiennii  a  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  dating  from  the  earliest  Syracusan  period  (pe- 
ripteral hexastyle).  Gelon  provided  the  statue  of  Zeus,  the  beauty 
of  which  is  extolled  by  Cicero,  with  a  golden  robe  from  the  spoil 
of  Himera,  which  Diooysius  1.  removed  as  being  'too  cold  in  winter, 
and  too  heavy  for  summer'.  —  As  this  was  a  point  of  strategic  im- 
portance, it  was  usually  made  the  basis  of  operations  when  the 
city  was  besieged.  In  493  Hippocrates  of  Gela  established  his  head- 
quarters here.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Athenian  siege  (415)  the 
Olympic um  was  taken  by  Nicias  by  a  coup-de-^main ,  but  fearing 
the  wrath  of  the  gods  he  did  not  venture  to  take  possession  of 
the  treasures  it  contained.  At  a  later  period  the  Syracusans 
fortified  it  and  surrounded  it  with  a  small  fortified  town  (Po- 
lichne) ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Himilco  in  396  and  Hamilcar  in 
310  from  pitching  their  camps  here ;  and  in  213  Marcellus  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  the  spot.  The  surrounding  marshes, 
however,  were  fraught  with  peril  to  the  besiegers.  Fine  view  of 
Syracuse.  Near  the  Olympieum  were  situated  the  handsome  tombs 
of  Gelon  and  his  self-sacrificing  wife  Damarata. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Fiume  Cianij  or  Cyane  Brock,  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  On 
both  banks,  particularly  in  autumn,  rise  lofty  papyrus-plants,  some 
of  them  20  ft.  in  height,  planted  here  by  the  Arabs,  and  imparting 
a  strange  and  almost  tropical  character  to  the  scene.  The  stream 
has  its  source  in  the  Foimtain  ef  Cyane,  the  'azure  spring',  into 
which  the  nymph  of  that  name  was  metamorphosed  for  presuming 
to  oppose  Pluto  when  he  was  carrying  Proserpine  to  the  infernal 
regions.  The  Syracusans  used  to  celebrate  an  annual  festival 
here  in  honour  of  Persephone  (Proserpine).  The  clear  spring, 
which  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  bordered  with  papyrus,  is  now 
called  La  Piama, 
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See  Map  of  Siciljf, 

The  Steam EBS  of  the  Florio  Co.  afford  a  convenient  opportunity  of  viait- 
ing  the  island  of  Malta  from  Syracuse.  They  start  twice  weekly  (Sun.  and 
Wed.)  at  11  p.m.,  reach  Malta  about?.  30  next  morning,  and  quit  it  again 
at  9  p.  m. ;  return-tickets  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  Fare  to  or  from 
the  steamer  1  shilling.  Fares  from  Malta  to  Tunis  or  Sicily  must  be  paid 
in  gold.  Passports  are  sometimes  asked  for  on  the  traveller's  arrival  and 
departure.  Those  who  intend  returning  to  Sicily  the  same  evening  should 
devote  the  forenoon  to  the  town  (harbour,  cathedral,  and  palace  of  the 
governor),  then  drive  to  Cittit  Vecchia  (p.  360 ;  calesse,  a  kind  of  gig,  there 
and  back  4-5  fr.).  —  Steamboats  also  ply  between  Malta  and  Tunis  (Society 
Eubattino)  weekly  in  25-30  hrs.  (see  p.  374) ;  to  Tr^oli  weekly  in  22  hrs.  j 
by  Gibraltar  to  England^  etc.  (enquiry  should  be  made  beforehand). 

The  group  of  the  islands  of  Malta,  Oozzo,  and  Comino  lies 
56  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  174  M.  from  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  and  187  M.  from  the  Afiric«u  coast.  N.  latitude 
of  La  Valetta,  the  capital,  35*»  54';  E.  longitude  14°  31'.  Malta  is 
20  M.  In  length ,  and  9^2  ^-  ^^  breadth ;  Gozzo  10^2  M.  long  and 
574  M.  broad;  Comino  IV2  M.  long  and  IY4  M.  broad.  The  high- 
est point  of  Malta  is  590  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  islands  is  147,000  souls,  of  whom  about  10,000  are 
English  and  foreigners.  The  climate  is  hot  (mean  temperature  in 
January  61°,  in  August  95°  Fahr.).  The  island  of  Malta  rises  pre- 
cipitously from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  sterile  rock,  and  appears  at 
first  sight  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation ,  the  fields  and  gardens 
being  enclosed  by  lofty  walls  and  terraces  of  stone.  Through 
the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  inhabitants  in  pulverising  the 
upper  stratum  of  rock  and  in  irrigating  the  soil ,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  barren  surface  have  been  converted  into  luxuriantly 
fertile  arable  land.  The  produce  yielded  is  rarely  less  than  fifteen 
to  twenty-fold,  whilst  in  some  favoured  spots  it  amounts  to  fifty 
or  sixty-fold.  After  the  hay  or  corn-harvest  in  May  and  June 
the  land  is  generally  sovm  for  the  second  time  with  cotton, 
which  is  also  manujfactured  here.  Fruit  is  very  abundant, 
especially  oranges ,  lemons ,  and  figs.  The  natives  are  a  mixed 
race,  being  descendants  of  the  various  nations  who  have  at  dif- 
ferent periods  been  masters  of  the  island.  Their  language  is  a 
corrupt  dialect  of  Arabic  mingled  with  Italian  (lingua  Maltese), 
Most  of  the  higher  classes  understand  Italian ,  which  is  also  the 
official  language  in  the  law-courts.  English,  however,  is  used  in 
the  other  departments  of  government  and  spoken  by  the  higher 
officials.  The  Maltese  are  well  known  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  an  enterprising  seafaring  and  commercial  people.  Their 
island  is  Indebted  to  its  central  position  for  the  great  strategic 
importance  which  it  has  ever  possessed.  Being  a  convenient 
station  on  the  route  to  the  East ,  and  boasting  of  an  admirable  har- 
bour, the  island  is,  like  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England.  The  English  garrison  usually 
numbers  about  iO,000  men. 
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Malta  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  island  of  Ogygia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  where  the  nymph  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  whose  cayem 
is  still  pointed  out,  is  represented  as  having  enslaved  Odysseus.  The  Phce- 
nicians  of  Sidon  most  probably  founded  a  colony  here  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, after  which  Greek  settlers  repaired  to  the  island  (about  the  year  B.  G. 
736).  The  island,  then  called  Melite ^  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name, 
was  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians  about  B.C.  400,  and  afterwards  (in 
B.  C.  212)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  latter  erected  temples 
to  Apollo  and  Proserpine,  and  a  theatre,  a  few  traces  of  which  still  exist. 
In  the  autumn  of  A.D.  61  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island,  and  converted  several  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity.  In  454 
Malta  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  in  464  by  the  Goths,  in  53o  by  Beli- 
sarius  for  the  E.  Empire,  in  870  by  the  Arabs,  and  again  in  1090  by  the 
Xormans  under  Roger,  by  whom  it  was  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
It  then  shared  the  fortunes  of  Sicily  down  to  1530,  when  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  presented  the  island  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  after  their 
expulsion  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks.  The  order  now  assumed  the  title  of 
knights  of  Malta,  and  gallantly  defended  the  island,  which  had  become  one 
of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Christianity ,  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Turks.  The  most  fearful  siege  they  sustiuned  was  that  of  1565,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  principal  armament  of  Sultan  Soliman  II.  under 
Mustapha  and  Piale.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Grand  Master  Jean 
de  Lavalette  founded  the  town  of  Lavalette  (now  the  capital),  which  is 
regarded  as  impregnable.  On  17th  June,  1796,  Buonaparte,  when  on  his 
way  to  Egypt ,  gained  possession  of  the  town  through  treachery  and  stra- 
tagem, but  on  8th  Sept.,  1800,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  it  was  captured 
by  the  English,  who  have  since  been  masters  of  the  island,  and  govern  it 
mainly  in  accordance  with  its  ancient  laws  and  institutions. 

La  Valetta.  —  HdxKL  Impj^bial,  pension  8«. ;  Damsfikld^  Cam- 
BUiDGK^  Anolktebuk^  Cbock  di  Malta,  all  of  the  first  class  and  in  the 
English   style.  —  CommUsionnaire  5-6  fr.  per  day. 

English  money  is  the  currency  of  the  island ,  but  French  and  Italian 
gold  are  also  in  common  circulation. 

La  Valetta,  the  capital  of  the  isUnd,  erected  in  1566-71) 
with  about  70,000  inhab.,  rises  in  an  amphitheatrical  form  on  a 
promontory,  which  is  surrounded  by  deeply  indented  bays.  The 
Harbour  on  the  S.£.  side ,  defended  by  Fort  St.  Elmo  and  other 
batteries,  is  considered  almost  impregnable.  The  harbour,  one  of 
the  best  on  the  Mediterranean,  being  well  sheltered  and  upwards 
of  60  ft.  deep,  presents  a  busy  scene,  in  which  various  Oriental 
elements  are  observable.  The  streets  ascend  precipitously  from  the 
quay,  often  by  means  of  long  flights  of  steps,  and  are  far  superior 
in  cleanliness  to  those  of  other  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The 
8tr.  Reale,  extending  from  St.  £lmo  to  the  Porta  Reale,  a  distance 
of  more  than  Y2  ^m  ^^  ^^^  principal  street. 

The  richly  decorated  cathedral  of  S.  Giovanni,  dating  from 
1576,  contains  monuments  of  Grand  Masters  and  knights  of  the 
Maltese  Order,  grouped  according  to  their  nationality. 

1st  Chapel  on  the  right  (del  Crocifisso):  Beheading  of  St.  John,  altar- 
piece  by  Mich.  Angelo  Caravaggio.  —  2nd  Chapel,  Portuguese :  monuments 
of  Manoel  Pinto  and  the  Grand  Master  Manoel  de  Vilhena,  the  latter  en- 
tirely of  bronze.  —  3rd  Chapel,  Spanish:  monuments  of  four  Grand 
Masters,  the  largest  being  those  of  Roccafeuil  and  K.  Coloner.  —  4th 
Chapel,  Provencals.  —  5th  Chapel,  della  Vergine,  richly  decorated  with 
silver:  town-keys,  taken  from  the  Turks,  are  preserved  here  as  trophies. 
—  To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  bronze  monument  of  the 
Grand  Master  Marc  Antonio   Zondadario.    —  1st  Chapel  on   the  left  (or 
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Sacristy)  contains  a  few  portraits.  —  2nd  Chapel,  Atutriant.  —  3rd 
Chapel,  Italian*:  pictures  (St.  Jerome  and  Mary  Magdalene)  attributed  to 
Caravaggio.  —  4th  Chapel,  Frenchmen:  monuments  of  two  Grand  Masters 
and  of  Prince  Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  (d.  1806).  —  5th  Chapel,  Bava- 
rians. —  A  staircase  descends  hence  to  a  vault  containing  the  sarcophagi 
of  I/Isle  Adam,  the  first  Grand  Master,  La  Valette,  and  several  others. 

The  Palace  op  the  Governor,  fonnerly  the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Master ,  is  sumptuously  fitted  up  ,  and  still  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  weapons  and  trophies  of  the  period  of  the 
knights ,  though  the  French  plundered  it  of  many  of  its  treasures. 
—  The  Houses  of  the  different  nationalities  (such  as  the  Auberge 
de  Provence,  cfAuvergne,  de  CastULe,  de  France,  and  dCltMlie) 
have  all  undergone  considerable  change.  —  Adjacent  to  the  palac^e 
is  the  handsome  building  of  the  Library,  with  about  40,000  vols, 
and  a  few  PhoBnician  and  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  island. 

Pleasant  Walks  along  the  ramparts,  which  are  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  of  Grand  Masters  and  of  English  Governors.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  at  the  Baracca  Nuova,  The  Botanic  Garden 
is  also  a  favourite  resort. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour  lies  the  older  part  of  the  town, 
called  the  Citth  Vittoriosa,  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes.  Farther 
distant  is  the  Burmula ,  or  Citth  Cospieua ,  with  its  new  docks ; 
and  lastly  the  Senglea  or  Jsola.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  here 
is  commanded  by  the  fort  of  Ricaaoli. 

An  aqueduct,  begun  in  1610,  with  numerous  arches  intersect- 
ing the  environs,  supplies  the  town  with  water.  The  Palace  of 
S.  Antonio,  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  with  a  large  and  well- 
kept  garden  (visitors  admitted),  is  about  4^2  M.  distant.  The 
fortified  Citt&  Yecchia,  or  La  Notabile,  2  M.  farther,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  island,  contains  a  few  relics  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  richly  decorated  Cathedral  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Publius,  who  when  governor  of  the  island  accorded  a 
hospitable  reception  to  St.  Paul  (Acts ,  xxviii).  The  terrace 
commands  an  extensive  prospect.  The  church  of  8,  Paolo  is  erected 
over  a  grotto  which  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Apostle 
during  the  three  months  of  his  stay  on  the  island.  The  sacristan 
also  shows  some  catacombs  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  partly  of 
ante-Christian  origin,  but  otherwise  uninteresting.  —  U  Boschetto, 
an  extensive  public  garden  which  may  be  visited  if  time  permits, 
lies  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Cittk  Vecchia. 

The  island  of  Comino  is  almost  uninhabited.  €k>z20,  which 
is  well  cultivated,  was  the  ancient  Gaulos,  the  site  of  a  Phoenician, 
and  afterwards  of  a  Roman  town.  La  Torre  dc'  Qiganti,  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  rock  without  mortar,  possibly  belonged  to  a 
Phoenician  temple. 
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44.     Sardinia. 


SteambMitt  (Sodetd,  Ruhattino).  a.  From  Leghorn  weekly  (Frid. 
evening)  direct  to  Cagliari  in  32  hrs.  (fares  78  fr.,  56  fr.);  also  weekly 
(Thurs.  evening)  direct  to  Porto  Torres  (Sassari)  in  19  1  rs.,  and  weekly 
(Sun.  forenoon)  via  Bastia  in  Corsica  and  the  island  of  Maddalena  in  30  hrs. 

—  b.  From  CfvitA  Vecchia  weekly  (Wed.  afternoon)  direct  to  Cagliari 
in  23  hrs.  (fares  63  fr.,  42  fr.)^  and  weekly  (Hon.  evening)  along  the  K. 
coast  of  Sardinia,  calling  at  Terranova,  Siniscola,  Orosei,  and  Tortoli ; 
also  weekly  (Wed.  afternoon)  via  Maddalena  to  Porto  Torres   in  24  hrs. 

—  c.  From  Naples    to   Cagliari  weekly  (Frid.)  in  90  hrs.  (68  fr.,  45  fr.). 

—  d.    From   Palermo   to   Cagliari  weeklv  (Sat.)  in  22  hrs.  (61  fr.,  41  fr.). 

—  e.  From  Tunis  to  Cagliari  weekly  in  18  hrs.  (48  fr.,  32  fr.).  —  f.  From 
Ajaocio  to  Porto  Torres  weekly  in  7  hrs.  —  A  steamer  also  plies  along 
the  coast  between  Porto  Torres  and  Cagliari. 

Gkograpuy  and  Climate.  Sardinia  (Ital.  Sardegna^  Greek  Sardo)^ 
situated  between  38^  52'  and  41"  16'  X.  latitude,  and  separated  from 
Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  is  119  M.  distant  from  Africa,  140  M. 
from  Italy,  and  180  M.  from  Sicily,  and  next  to  the  latter  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  174  M.,  its 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  70  M.,  area  9463  sq.  M.,  population  (in  1876) 
658,500  souls.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  island  are  mountainous  *,  the  only 
extensive  plain  is  that  which  lies  between  the  bays  of  Cagliari  and 
Oristano.  The  mountains,  corresponding  in  direction  with  those  of  Cor- 
sica, stretch  from  N.  to  S. ;  their  chief  formation,  especially  in  the  N. 
portion,  is  granite,  next  to  which  are  tertiary  rocks,  here  and  there  broken 
by  extinct  volcanoes.  The  central  part  of  the  island  is  much  less  elevated 
than  Corsica,  but  of  considerably  greater  breadth.  Brvncu  SpinOj  the 
highest  peak  of  the  OennargentUj  is  6266  ft.  in  height.  There  are  no 
rivers  of  importance  in  the  island  *,  the  largest  is  the  Tirso^  which  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Oristano  ^  the  Do»a  descends  to  the  E.  coast,  and  the  Coghinas 
to  the  N.  —  Sardinia  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  such  as 
AsinarOy  La  Maddalena^  Caprera  (residence  of  Garibaldi),  and  Tavolara  on 
the  N.,  and  8.  Antioro  and  S.  Pietro  on  the  S.W.  The  coast  is  somewhat 
monotonous  and  uninteresting;  the  finest  part  is  on  the  S.  side,  whore 
the  Bay  of  Cagliari  is  situated.  Sardinia  was  once  one  of  the  granaries  of 
Borne,  but  owing  to  the  sparsencss  of  the  population  has  now  lust  all  claim 
to  such  a  distinction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  uncultivated,  whilst 
among  the  mountains  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  is  clothed  with  forest.  The 
chief  exports  are  the  commodities  yielded  by  the  mines  (lead  the  most 
abundant  \  then  silver ,  iron ,  copper ,  brown-coal ,  eto.),  the  produce  of 
which  is  said  to  have  increased  tenfold  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
Most  of  them  are  worked  by  foreign  capitalists.  Agriculture  is  also  grad- 
ually improving.  In  all  respects,  however,  the  island  is  far  inferior  in 
development  and  civilisation  to  the  mainland.  In  the  first  place  roads  for 
the  transport  of  the  products  of  the  country  to  the  coast  are  much  wanted. 
Then  the  malaria,  or  Intemperie  as  it  is  called  here,  renders  the  island, 
with  the  exception  of  the  larger  towns,  uninhabitable  for  strangers  from 
July  to  October.  Fever,  which  prevails  principally  on  the  low  ground, 
frequently  extends  its  ravages  to  a  considerable  height,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  mines  are-  deserted  during  the  period  above  mentioned.  The 
climate  of  Sardinia  has  always  been  regarded  as  unhealthy,  but  the  evil 
has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  defective  culture  of  the  soil.  The 
natives,  however,  appear  to  be  habituated  to  dangers  which  would  often 
prove  fatal  to  strangers.  The  principal  precaution  they  use  consists 
in  wearing  fleeces,  a  usual  costume  of  the  Sardinian  shepherds,  who, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  travellers,  present  the  appearance  of  being 
closely  enveloped  in  fur  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  July  sun.  Another 
great  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  Sardinia  is  the  deplorably  defective 
state  of  education,  in  which  respect  the  island  is  behind  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Italy.  Out  of  10,000  inhabitants  8798  were  in  1872  unable  to  read 
or  write  (in  Lombardy  5832,  in  Sicily  8722). 

Customs  and  Cuaragtbristics.    The  Sardinians,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  Cagliari  and  Saflsari,  have  aa  yet  been  little  influenced  by 
the  modem  advances  of  civilisation,  and  in  remote  districts  the  traveller  may 
imagine  himself  transferred  to  a  period  several  centaries  earlier.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  Corsicans,  and  belong 
to  the  Iberian  family,  more  resemble  the  Spaniards  than  the  Italians  in 
character,  and  this  peculiarity  was  doubtless  confirmed  by  the  long  duration 
of  the  Spanish  supremacy.  Their  demeanour  is  grave  and  dignified  compared 

•  with  that  of  the  vivacious  Italians,  and  exhibits  a  frequent  tendency  to 
melancholy,  harmonising  well  with  the  sombre  black  and  white  of  tiieir 
national  costume.  The  latter  consists  of  a  blouse  of  black  cloth  without 
sleeves  (coUHu)^  black  gaiters  (bortcighinos)^  a  black  Phrygian  cap  (baretta)^ 
white  knee-breeches,  and  white  shirt-sleeves  adorned  on  festive  occasions 
with  large  and  handsome  gold  buttons.  The  fierce  and  warlike  disposition  of 
the  ancient  Sardinians  still  manifests  itself  in  the  revengeful  spirit  of  their 
descendants,  which  occasionally  leads  to  deadly  feuds.  These  faults,  however, 
are  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  sterling  virtues  peculiar  to  a 
primitive  and  untutored  race,  viz.  their  unwavering  fidelity  to  their  sover- 
eign, their  chivalric  sense  of  honour,  and  their  hospitality.  National  poetry 
is  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  plaintive  character.  The  lan- 
guage consists  of  a  number  of  dialects,  differing  widely  in  many  of  their 
roots ;  several  of  them  closely  resemble  Spanish ,  or  rather  Latin  (e.  g. 
bona  diesy  good  day).  Strangers  will  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  under- 
stand or  make  themselves  understood  anywhere  except  in  the  larger  towns. 
ANTiguiTiKS.  The  antiquities  of  Sardinia  are  also  in  keeping  with  the 
other  peculiarities  of  the  country.  Those  which  date  from  the  periods  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  supremacy  or  from  the  middle  ages  are  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Unusual  interest,  however,  attaches  to 
the  curious  relics  of  a  far  more  remote  and  even  pre-historic  epoch.  These 
are  the  so-called  Nuragghi  or  Noraghe^  found  in  no  other  district,  except 
in  the  Balearic  Islands ,  where  they  are  called  TalayoU.  They  are  conical 
monuments  with  truncated  summits,  30-60  ft.  in  height,  d&-100  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  constructed  of  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  without  mor- 
tar. They  are  situated  either  on  isolated  eminences  among  the  mountains, 
or  on  artificial  mound.<)  on  the  plains.  They  generally  contain  two  or 
three  conically  vaulted  chambers,  one  above  the  other,  and  a  spiral 
staircase  constructed  in  the  thick  walls  ascends  to  the  upper  stories. 
General  La  Marmora  once  counted  3000  towers  of  this  kind  in  the  island, 
and  their  number  is  still  very  great,  although  the  advance  of  agriculture 
has  necessitated  the  removal  of  many  of  them.  Of  the  various  conjectures 
which  have  been  formed  as  to  the  purpose  served  by  these  enigmatical 
structures,  the  most  common  and  probable  is  that  they  are  monumental 
tombs,  erected  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  Giants' 
Graves  ( Tuutbas  de  los  Oigantes) ,  oblong  piles  of  stones  3-6  ft.  in  breadth 
and  15-36  ft.  long ,  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  remote  period.  The 
Perdas  fittas^  or  Perdas  luiujas^  monuments  of  stone  corresponding  to  the 
Celtic  menhirs  and  dolmens,  are  of  much  rarer  occurrence  in  Sardinia. 

Travelling.  A  visit  to  Sardinia,  although  now  easily  accomplished  by 
steamboat,  will  hardly  interest  the  ordinary  tourist.  Nature,  which  has  so 
bountifully  lavished  her  favours  on  many  of  the  lands  of  the  south,  has 
indeed  by  no  means  withheld  a  due  share  from  the  island.  But  the  traveller 
will  hardly  find  these  attractions  a  sufficient  inducement,  unless  combined 
with  scientific  objects,  or  with  the  desire  to  explore  a  peculiar  and  semi- 
barbarous  country.  With  the  exception  of  excellent  fishing  and  shooting, 
amusements  of  any  kind  must  of  course  not  be  expected.  The  traveller 
will  naturally  desire  to  see  more  of  the  country  than  the  district  traversed 
by  the  high-road  from  Sassari  to  Cagliari,  but,  if  he  quit  this  main  route, 
he  will  generally  find  himself  dependent  for  food  and  lodging  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  natives.  Letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Sassari  or  Cagliari  are  therefore  most  desirable ;  and,  once  provided 
with  these,  the  stranger  will  have  little  difficulty  in  procuring  others  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  way  through  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  Sar- 
dinian    bospit&lity   is    remarkable    for   the  cordiality  and   courtesy  with 

which  it  ia  accorded,   and  it  affords  an  adm\t«khle  opportunity  of  observ- 
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ing  the  character  and  customs  of  the  island  and  its  natives.  The  eti- 
quette of  the  household  of  his  host  may,  however,  frequently  prove  irk- 
some to  the  weary  traveller,  who  will  sometimes  be  obliged  to  wait  several 
hours  before  he  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  unwonted  appetite.  The 
upper  classes  generally  dine  between  1  and  2  oVlock,  and  sup  between 
9  and  11.  Remuneration  for  hospitality  is  invariably  declined,  but  a 
liberal  fee  should  be  given  to  the  servants  (2-5  fr.  per  day  according  to 
circumstances). 

The  most  suitable  season  for  a  visit  to  Sardinia  is  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  June,  after  which  dangerous  fevers  are  very  preva- 
lent down  to  the  beginning  of  November. 

The  construction  of  a  system  of  Railways  was  undertaken  about  ten 
years  ago,  but  of  late  little  has  been  done  towards  its  completion.  The 
following  lines  were  open  in  1880:  —  1.  From  C<igliari  to  Oristano,  69  M. 
—  2.  From  Cagliari  to  Iglesias^  34  M.,  identical  with  the  first  as  far  as 
(10  M.)  Decimomannu.  —  3.  From  Oiave  vi&  CMlivani  (whence  diverges 
a  branch  to  Otieri)  and  Sassari  to  Porto  Torres^  58  M. 

Diligences,  similar  to  those  on  the  mainland,  but  sometimes  very  uncom- 
fortable, run  on  the  principal  high-roads  daily.  The  most  interesting  points  in 
the  island,  however,  cannot  be  reached  by  carriage,  and  the  traveller  must 
have  recourse  to  riding,  which  is  here  the  characteristic  and  universal  mode 
of  locomotion.  The  Sardinian  horses  are  small,  active,  and  enduring ;  their 
usual  pace  is  an  ambling  trot  of  4-5  M.  an  hour,  and  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  traversing  the  precipitous  forest-paths  which  are  the  sole  means 
of  communication  between  the  villages  of  the  interior.  Strangers  cannot 
possibly  find  these  paths  unaided,  and  as  moreover  the  language  cannot  be 
understood  except  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  the  services  of  a 
guide  are  indispensable  in  the  more  remote  distidcts.  A  guide  (viandante) 
with  two  horses  for  a  single  excursion  or  for  a  tour  of  several  days  may 
generallv  be  engaged  even  at  the  smaller  villages.  The  charges  depend 
on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  e.g.  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  etc., 
and  are  therefore  liable  to  considerable  fluctuations.  Thus,  for  the  journey 
from  Oristano  to  Fordungianus  (a  ride  of  3>|2  hrs.),  7  fr.  were  recentiy  paid 
for  the  services  of  a  man  and  two  horses  *,  from  Fordungianus  to  Tonnara 
(8  hrs.)  10  fr.  ^  from  Tonnara  to  the  summit  of  the  Gennargentu  and  back 
(6  hrs.)  5  fr.  for  a  man  with  one  horse ;  from  Tonnara  to  Nuoro  (10i|2  hrs.) 
15  fr.  for  a  man  and  two  horses.  These  payments  were  regarded  as  amply 
remunerative.  For  a  tour  of  considerable  length  the  traveller  is  recom- 
mended to  secure  the  services  of  a  viandante  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  for  the  whole  expedition.  This  is  a  very  attractive  mode  of 
travelling,  and  many  hours  and  even  days  may  be  spent  in  traversing 
beautiful  wooded  districts  without  a  single  human  habitation  being  encoun- 
tered. In  such  cases,  however,  a  supply  of  provisions  and  wine  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Whilst  the  traveller  selects  the  side  of  some  well-shaded, 
gurgling  spring  for  a  halting-place,  the  horses  generally  find  luxuriant  her- 
bage in  the  neighbourhood,  and  will  seldom  be  interrupted  in  their  repast, 
as  the  pastures  in  the  sparsely  peopled  parts  of  the  island  are  regarded 
as  common  property.  On  such  occasions  the  appearance  of  a  Sardinian 
mountaineer  in  his  wild  and  quaint  costume  may  awaken  apprehensions  as 
to  the  safety  of  one'^s  purse ,  but  the  inoffensive  salutation  of  ''bona  dies'" 
will  speedily  reassure  the  traveller.  The  country  will  be  found  replete  with 
attractions,  but  the  villages  are  generally  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  appa- 
rently quite  excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  the  external  world. 

History.  Of  the  more  civilised  nations  of  antiquity  the  Phoenicians 
from  Carthage  were  the  earliest  masters  of  the  island.  They  founded  several 
towns  on  the  coast,  such  as  Caralis,  the  modem  Cagliari,  where  they  con- 
centrated the  traffic  of  the  island.  During  their  supremacy,  and  even  during 
that  of  their  successors  the  Romans,  the  interior  of  the  island  preserved 
its  independence  to  some  extent.  Traces  of  the  Phoenician  epoch  arc 
recognisable  in  a  few  Punic  inscriptions  still  extant,  and  especially  in  the 
innumerable  little  idols  of  bronze,  the  distorted  figures  of  which  accord 
with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Phoenician  religion.  Scarabeei,  or  stones 
cut  in  the  form  of  beetles  and  worn  in  rings,   presenting  a  thoroughly 
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Oriental  appearance,  are  also  frequently  found,  and  doubtless  belong  to 
the  same  period.  In  B.C.  238,  shortly  after  the  1st  Punic  War,  Sardinia 
was  wrested  from  the  Ccwthagmians  by  the  Roman*,  who  found  it  an  in- 
valuable acquisition  on  account  of  the  productiveness  of  its  fields  and  its 
mines.  Criminals  condemned  for  grave  offences,  and  subsequently  numerous 
Christians,  were  compelled  to  work  in  these  mines.  The  Romans  themselves 
shunned  the  island  as  being  unhealthy  and  imperfectly  cultivated,  whilst 
they  manifested  little  partiality  for  the  proud  and  independent  spirit  of 
the  natives,  which  neither  war  nor  persecution  could  entirely  extinguish. 
Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  brought  to  Rome  and  sold  as  slaves 
at  a  merely  nominal  price,  for  even  during  servitude  they  maintained 
their  indomitable  character  and  formed  no  very  desirable  acquisition  to 
their  purchasers  (whence  the  Roman  expression  Sardi  venaleSj  ^as  cheap 
as  a  Sardinian').' 

In  458  the  V<mdaUt  made  an  expedition  against  Sardinia  from  Africa 
and  conquered  the  island.  Under  Justinian,  in  533,  it  was  recaptured  for 
the  Eastern  Empire.  The  weakness  of  the  latter,  combined  with  the  un- 
remitting attacks  of  the  Saracens,  favoured  the  gradual  rise  of  native 
princes,  who  recognised  the  pope  as  their  patron  and  protector.  When  at 
length  the  Arab*  began  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  island, 
John  XVIII.  preached  a  crusade  against  the  infidels,  promising  to  bestow 
the  island  on  those  who  should  succeed  in  expelling  them.  This  was 
effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Genoese  and  Pi$ans,  and  their  rival 
claims  were  decided  in  favour  of  Pisa  in  1025.  The  island  was  divided 
into  four  districts,  Cagliari,  Torres  or  Logudoro,  Gallura,  and  Arborea, 
which  were  presided  over  by  '•OiudieC  or  judges.  Neither  Genoa,  however, 
renounced  her  claim,  nor  the  papal  see  its  supremacy^  and  the  Qiudici, 
profiting  by  these  disputes,  succeeded  meanwhile  in  establishing  themselves 
as  independent  princes,  and  governed  the  island  in  accordance  with  its 
national  laws  and  customs.  In  1297  Boniface  VIII.  invested  the  kings  of 
Arragon  with  Sardinia,  and  they,  after  protracted  struggles,  succeeded  in 
putting  down  the  pretensions  of  Genoa,  as  well  as  those  of  Pisa.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  native  princes  was  the  Giudichessa  Eleonora  of 
Arborea  (d.  1404),  whose  contests  with  Arragon  and  whose  code  of  laws, 
the  '-Carta  de  Logu"  (del  luogo),  attained  great  local  celebrity.  This  code 
was  constituted  the  law  of  the  whole  island  by  Alphonso  of  Arragon  in 
1421,  and  Kleonora's  name  is  still  the  most  popular  among  those  of  the 
earlier  history  of  Sardinia.  In  1455  a  parliament  (Cortes)  was  established, 
consisting  of  three  estates  (stamenti),  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  towns, 
whose  principal  business  was  the  voting  of  taxes.  Under  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  in  1479  the  native  princes  were  deprived  of  their  independence, 
and  the  island  was  now  governed,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  the  inha- 
bitants, by  Spanish  Viceroys.  After  the  War  of  Succession  Spain  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1714,  to  surrender  the  island  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  who  in  1720  ceded  it  to  Victor  Amadeus  J  I.,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  in  exchange  for  Sicily.  Thenceforth  Sardinia  participated  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  family,  and  afforded  it  refuge  and  protection  during  the 
supremacy  of  Napoleon.  A  determined  attack  on  the  island  by  the  French, 
accompanied  by  Buonaparte  himself,  in  17d3,  proved  a  signal  failure. 
In  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1720  the  Duke  of  Savoy  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  which  he  exchanged  in  1861  for  that  of 
King  of  Italy. 

Toi'OQKAPHT.  Sardinia  is  divided  into  two  provinces  and  eleven  districts, 
the  former  being  named  after  the  two  principal  towns,  Cagliari  and  Sassari, 
respectively.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  divided  among  three  arch- 
bishops (those  of  Cagliari,  Sassari,  and  Oristano)  and  eleven  bishops.  The 
coinage,  weights,  and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  mainland. 
The  old  Sardinian  lira  contained  4  reali ,  of  5  soldi  each,  and  was  worth 
1  fr.  92  c,  the  soldo  being  worth  about  10  c. 

Literature.    The  most  eminent  explorer  of  Sardinia  was  the  general 

Count  Alberto  Ferrero  della  Marmora  (b.  1789,  d.  1863),  who  devoted  his 

''hole  life  to  the  task.    His  principal  work  is  the  *  Voyage  en  Sardaigne  ou 

^fcr^tian  statisHqut^  physique^  et  2>olUiqu«,  de  ce«e  Jsle\  Paris  et  Turin, 
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1839-60,  5  vols.  The  two  last  vols,  contain  an  Itin^raire  de  TIslo  de 
Sardaigne,  destined  for  the  use  of  travellers.  An  admirable  *  Carta  delV 
Isola  e  Regno  di  Sardegna''^  in  two  sheets  (pub.  1845,  with  additions  down  to 
1860,  price  4  fr.),  has  also  been  published  by  the  same  author,  a  work  which 
alone  cost  him  upwards  of  80,000  fr.  —  A  history  of  Sardinia  down  to  1773 
was  published  in  1825  by  Baron  Giuseppe  Manno  (Torino),  and  has  g(me 
through  several  editions.  The  same  author  also  wrote  a  Storia  Modema 
(1773-99),  which  appeared  in  1842  and  again  in  1858  (Le  Monnier,  at 
Florence),  containing  a  short  review  of  the  earlier  history.  The  effects 
of  the  French  revolution  on  Sardinia  and  the  attacks  of  the  French  upon 
the  island  are  here  fully  and  attractively  described.  Antiquarian  research 
in  Sardinia  has  been  chiefly  promoted  by  the  patriotic  Canonico  Giovanni 
Spano,  Rector  of  the-  university  of  Cagliari  (Bullettino  Arcfieologico  SardOy 
with  several  smaller  annual  publications). 

Cagliari. 

Hotels  (poor  and  comparatively  dear).  Pbogbesso,  R.  2V2-3,  A.  >/«  fr.; 
Concordia,  similar  charges,  D.  at  12.30  o'clock  3V2  fr. 

Bettaurants.  *8cala  di  FerrOy  Via  di  S.  Rosalia;  Trattoria  Italiana, 
near  the  university  (fine  view  at  the  back);  Trattoria  del  Teatroy  at  the 
foot  of  the  road  to  the  castle.  —  Oafet.  *'Bella  Venezia^  Via  Manno,  also 
a  confectioner's,  with  garden  and  fine  view;  *Borsa  (formerly  Telegrafo), 
Via  Barcelona,  near  the  quay.  —  Swiss  Confectioner  (Offelleria  Svizzera), 
Piazza  Porta  Villanuova  o.  —  Beer  at  Boggetti's  brewery,  on  the  Buon 
Cammino  Promenade. 

Baths.    ''Bagni  Cerruti^  Via  S.  Rosalia  22. 

Pott  Office,  Piazza  Sepolcro,  by  the  church  to  the  left,  up  the  steps. 
—    Telegraph   Office^  Porta  Villanuova. 

English  Consul.    Mr.  E.  Pemis,  Via  Roma  3  (office-hours  84). 

Steamboats,  see  p.  361.  —  Landing  or  embarcation,  with  luggage  1  fr. 
The  office  of  the  Societii  RubatUno  is  in  the  Via  Roma,  opposite  the 
harbour. 

Railway  to  Oristano  and  to  Iglesias,  p.  368. 

Diligences.  Office,  Contrada  Zenne  (to  the  left  when  reached  from 
the  large  piazza).  To  Laconi  (p.  372)  once,  to  S.  Pietro  Pula  (p.  368) 
twice  daily. 

Wine  of  the  country  indifferent.  Vemacciay  a  finer  quality,  strong, 
but  acid,  2-3  fr.  per  bottle;  Simbirizzi,  good  and  cheap;  Malvasia  and 
MuscatOy  sweet. 

CagUarij  the  Caralis  of  the  Romans,  a  very  ancient  town 
founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  33,000 
inhab.,  lies  on  an  extensive  bay,  bounding  the  flat  district  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  island,  and  terminated  on  the  W.  by  Capo  Sparti- 
vento  and  on  the  E.  by  Capo  Carbonara.  To  the  E.  of  the  town 
projects  the  Capo  di  8,  Elia,  which  forms  one  extremity  of  the 
Qolfo  di  Quartu.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  extensive  lagoons, 
the  Stagno  di  Cagliari  on  the  W.  and  the  Stagno  di  Molentargiu  on 
the  E.  side.  These  yield  abundance  of  salt,  which  forms  the  cargo 
of  numerous  vessels,  particularly  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  when 
returning  home  after  having  brought  supplies  of  pine-wood  to 
Spain  and  Italy.  Cagliari  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  precipitous 
hill,  290  ft.  in  height,  and  consists  of  four  distinct  quarters :  the 
old  town  or  Castello  (Sard.  Castedduy,  below  it  to  the  E.  the  Villa 
Nuova ;  and  lastly  Marina  and  Stampace. 

The  spacious  Piazza  del  Mercato,  embellished  with  a  bronze 
Statue  of  Charles  Felix  J.,  erected  in  1860  to  commemorate  the 
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construction  of  the  road  to  Porto  Torres,  forms  the  central  point  of 
the  modern  quarters  of  the  town.  It  is  separated  from  the  Piazza 
Ybnnb,  in  which  rises  an  ancient  column  with  inscriptions,  by  the 
Via  Carlo  Felice^  which  is  prolonged  towards  the  lower  town  as  the 
Co&so  YiTTORio  Emanvble  and  towards  the  upper  as  the  Via 
Manno,  The  Corso  is  the  busiest  street  in  Cagliari,  with  numerous 
shops,  where  among  other  things  the  gold  ornaments  commonly 
worn  by  the  country-people' should  be  observed.  It  leads  to  a  small 
piazza,  and  then  descends  to  Villa  Nuova.  To  the  left  it  ascends  in 
two  zigzags  to  the  — 

Ca8tle»  which  still  has  its  ancient  gates,  and  contains  the  chief 
buildings  and  the  palaces  of  the  nobility.  Three  terraces  laid  out 
on  the  old  bastion  of  8.  Caterina,  on  the  right,  connected  by 
flights  of  steps  and  planted  with  shady  pine-trees,  command  a  fine 
*yiew,  and  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  points  in  the  town. 
Here  is  situated  the  Teatro  Civico^  which  is  well  fitted  up. 

The  street  to  the  left  leads  to  the  University,  founded  in  1596 
by  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  remodelled  in  1764  by  Charles  Em- 
manuel of  Savoy.  The  library  contains  22,000  vols.;  among  the 
MSS.  are  the  Pergamene  di  Arboreal  which,  except  in  Sardinia 
itself,  are  generally  regarded  as   modern    forgeries. 

The  *  Museum  contains  geological  and  mineralogical  collec- 
tions formed  by  La  Marmora,  whose  bust  is  placed  in  the 
archffiological  saloon,  and  the  most  complete  collection  of  Sar- 
dinian antiquities  (to  which  valuable  contributions  have  been 
made  by  the  Canonico  Spano),  including  epitaphs,  milestones, 
vessels  of  earthenware  and  glass,  coins,  and  numerous  figures  in 

bronze. 

I.  Room.  Cabinet  by  the  wall  of  the  entrance :  terracotta  mask  from 
Tharrus  (p.  369).  —  II.  Room.  Cabinet  in  the  centre:  handsome  glass 
vessels  of  the  Roman  period  from  Cornus  (p.  369) ,  the  larger  of  which 
were  used  as  cinerary  urns,  the  ashes  being  deposited  in  earthenware 
receptacles ;  also  two  complete  receptacles  of  this  kind  with  all  the  articles 
found  in  them.  Cabinet  nearest  the  entrance:  Punic  scarabsei  and  gold 
trinkets,  chiefly  from  Tharrus  (*71.  Earring  of  delicate  workmanship). 
Cabinet  next  the  window  opposite  the  entrance :  Punic  earrings,  many  of 
which  resemble  in  form  those  worn  by  the  Sardinian  peasant-women  at 
the  present  day.  Cabinet  by  the  other  window :  Sardinian  idols  in  bronze, 
many  of  them  spurious  ^  those  next  the  window  are  undoubtedly  genuine. 

Proceeding  hence  through  the  Porta  Aquila  under  the  Palazzo 
Boyl,  we  enter  the  fortress. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  old  town  the  main  street  contracts,  and, 
like  most  of  the  streets  in  Cagliari,  is  badly  paved.  After  a  walk 
of  3  min.  in  a  straight  direction,  we  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  on 
the  right  to  the  *  Cathedral,  completed  in  1312  by  the  Pisans, 
but  afterwards  altered  and  modernised.  The  tasteless  facade  dates 
from  1703. 

At  the  principal  entrance  ar«  two  "^Ambos  with  scenes  from  Scripture 

hiatory.    —    In   the  N.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Martin  II.  of  Arragon  (d. 

J409).     The  chapels  contain  a  few  monuments  in  the  rococo  style.   —  In 

the  Crypt  ia   a  monument  to  the  q^uceik  oi  l.ow\%  XVIII. ,  a  princess  of 


Si»ny  <d.  1310),  an^l  unolhcr  10  the  onjy  ann  of  Victor  Emmitiaal  I.  {d. 
17981. 

We  next  piiBE  the  Tc,m  deW  EUfanle,  erected  iu  1307  by 
the  Piains,  as  the  metrical  insuriptioii  lecoids,  and  reaeh  the 
Bnon  Otuuniao  promenade,  '/a  ^-  i^  length,  which  aflordii  a  fine 
survey  of  the  bay  and  tho  mDutitainB  lieing  above  It.  (A  Blill 
ftner  point  of  <iev  is  the  Btmria  BogsMi,  above  the  promenade, 
on  the  right.}  Immediately  beyond  the  [r.)  Carlo  /Hbcrto  bu- 
ranka,  erected  in  1847,  a  broad  road  descends  from  the  piomenade 
to  the  left  to  the  Capaehin  Monatlery,  where  there  are  several  rook- 
henii  raservoira  once  oonneoteil  with  a  Roman  aquediiot.  Op- 
pDsite  the  monastery  is  the  Amphitheatre,  recently  freed  fram  nib' 
bish,  the  greater  axis  of  which  measures  95'/^  yds. ,  the  iesaer 
79  yds.,  xhile  the  arena  was  about  05  by  34  ydi.  A  natural  de- 
pression in  the  rock  which  slopes  benoe  towards  the  Bea  was 
tnrned  tu  ancaunt  in  its  construction,  and  most  of  the  rows  of 
seats  are  hewn  in  the  rocb,  while  the  open  S.  extremity  was  dosed 
by  masonry.  From  the  niinoug  condition  of  the  structiire  also  it  Is 
obvione  that  economy  was  carefnLly  observed  in  its  erection ;  and 
we  thus  obtain  ,  on  comparing  this,  the  most  considerable  ruin  in 
Sardinia,  with  the  magniUcent  edifices  of  Italy  and  Southern  France, 
an  additional  indication  of  tbe  subordinate  importance  attached  to 
the  island  at  that  period. 

The  Enti&ohs  of  Cagliari  present  all  the  chsranteristics  of  a 
Boutbern  land,  the  dltmate  being  hot,  and  rain  very  si^rce ;  but  the 
town  itself,  even  in  summer,  is  generally  free  from  fever.  Here, 
as  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  tbe  fields  are  asnally  enclosed  with  hedges 
of  oactus.  The  Campidano  di  Cagliari,  an  eiteusivB  plain  stretching 
hence  to  Oristano,   Is  fertile  and  tolerably  well  peopled. 

Un  a  rocky  plateau,  I'/i  H.  to  tbe  H.W.  of  CaeliBTi,  ia  situated  an 
Bxlenslve  Nsc\'opotU.  The  ruuta  tu  It  llrst  pauei  the  Pmie  Tsnti,  eon- 
slatlDK  of  inbtFrrBiiean  chaiDbeTA  hewn  In  the  Itmegtone  rock,  wltb  symboli 
In  ths  E^pUan  style  over  the  enlTBDcoe.  (Caulionmusl  be  Died,  as  auBy 
□r  the  enlranceB  are  ovei^ruwn  with  plantsO  The  majority  of  theie  are 
balow  the  Caiino  Haiaa.  Farther  W.  are  (ho  Bemm  Tvmhi.  Many  of 
theie  alio  border  the  road  to   the  S.,  leading  through  the  Unraa  di  S. 
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Fbom  Caoliabi  to  S.  Mabia  di  Buonabia,  Vs  ^t^'  —  We  follow  the 
road  leading  to  the  E.  from  the  Via  di  Buonaria,  and  pass  the  remains 
of  the  very  ancient  church  of  8.  Bardiglio.  The  church  of  8.  Mctria  di 
Buonaria  contains  numerous  votive  offerings  from  mariners  and  convicts. 
About  */«  M.  from  it  there  is  a  large  prison.  In  V*  hr.  more  we  arrive 
at  the  top  of  the  Capo  8.  Elia^  where  some  rude  attempts  at  hewing  the 
rock  appear  to  indicate  that  an  ancient  settlement  onee  existed  here. 

The  S.  E.  angle  of  Sardinia  is  the  wildest  and  least  populous 
portion.     Excursions  towards  the  S.  W.  are  more  interesting. 

To  PuLA  17>/2  M.  (by  omnibus,  see  p.  365 ;  or  on  horseback).  The  road 
intersects  the  Plaia^  a  series  of  sandy  islands  connected  by  numerous 
bridges  and  separating  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari  from  the  sea.  It  passes  Orrt, 
where  there  is  a  picturesque  country-seat  of  the  Marchese  Villa  Hermosa ; 
it  then  leads  to  8.  Pietro  Pula^  and  past  a  ruined  'nurrago**  and  a  Roman 
aqueduct  on  the  promontory  of  FhIa  (2  M.)  to  the  church  of  8.  EfisiOy 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nora^  of  which  a  few  traces  (a  quay,  the 
small  theatre  of  La  Leoniera,  etc.)  are  still  visible.  Pula  possesses  ex- 
cellent spring-water,  and  has  therefore  always  been  a  favourite  naval  station. 
In  1804  Nelson  spent  a  considerable  time  here. 

To  Iglesias.  There  are  numerous  mines  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  is- 
land, of  which  Iglesias  is  the  principal  town.  Railway  ttiither  (34  M.) 
from  Cagliari*,  two  or  three  trains  daily  in  2  hrs.  \  fares  6  fr.  15,  4  fr.  30, 
3  fr.  10  c.  —  The  line  diverges  from  the  main  line  at  Decimomannu 
(see  below).  Stations  27to,  8iliqua ,  Musei.  The  town  of  Iglesias ,  pictu* 
resquely    situated,    is    an  episcopal  see  with  a  cathedral  of  1215,   and 

Possesses  ancient  walls  and  a  castle  which  was  restored  by  the  Arragonese. 
'he  town  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  the  finest  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Dominicans.  Near  Monte  Poni  (1096  ft.)  in  the  vicinity, 
there  is  a  very  productive  lead-mine.  About  12  M.  farther  along  the 
coast,  opposite  the  small  island  of  8.  Pietroy  is  situated  Porto  Seusoy  a 
fishing-village,  where  tunny-fish  are  captured  in  great  numbers. 

From  Cagliari  to  Sassari. 

147  M.  The  Railway  generally  follows  the  principal  road  of  ihe  is- 
land (Strada  Centrale).  The  line  is  now  open  from  Cagliari  to  Oristano 
(59  M. ;  two  trains  daily  in  S^a  hrs.  •,  fares  10  fr.  65,  7  fr.  45,  5  fr.  35  c),  and 
from  Oiave  to  Sassari  (see  p.  370). 

Diligence  from  Oristano  to  Giave  daily  in  about  10  hrs.,  often  run- 
ning at  night.  Those  who  hire  a  private  carriage  generally  spend  the 
night  at  Macomer  (8  hrs.). 

The  train  traverses  the  extensive  plain  of  CampidanOy  and 
passes  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari.  5  M.  Elmos;  8  M.  Assimini; 
10y2M.  Decimomannu,  where  the  line  to  Iglesias  (p.  338)  diverges. 

16  M.   Villasor;  20^2  M.  Serramanna ;  24  M.  Samassi. 

28  M.  Sanluri  is  a  large  village  with  a  ruined  castle  and  several 
old  churches,  where  a  son  of  the  Arragonese  king  Martin  defeated 
Brancaleone  Doria  in  1409.  The  manners  and  costume  of  the  peas- 
antry here  are  peculiar.  The  houses  in  the  Campidano  are  built 
of  spongey,  sun-dried  brick. 

31  M.  S.  Oavino.  To  the  right  we  observe  the  castle  of  Mon- 
reale,  once  the  seat  of  the  Giudici  of  Arborea,  still  in  excellent 
preservation.  Saffron  is  largely  cultivated  here.  36  M.  Pabillonis; 
43  M.  Vras,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  base  of  the  volcanic  Monte 
Arcl,  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  Marchese  d'Oristano 
ver  the  Spanish  viceroy  in  14T0, 
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48  M.  Marrubiu.  The  train  now  skirts  a  lake,  separated  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  only  from  the  Bay  of  Oristano. 

59  M.  Oristano.  —  Alberoo  dbl  Commxboio,  in  the  Piazsa,  poor  and 
not  cheap;  Trattoria  dxlla  Stbada  Fbrrata,  Via  del  Portico,  with 
tolerable  rooms  and  good  cuifine  (bargaining  necessary).  —  Amaretti 
d*  Oristano^  a  favourite  kind  of  cake. 

Diligenee  to  Sassari  at  8  p.m.  —  Carriage  to  Macomer  20-30  fr.  \  bar- 
gain necessary  as  to  the  halt  at  Mills  to  see  the  orange-gardens ,  and  at 
Paulilatino  to  visit  the  giants'*  tombs.  Provisions  for  the  journey  should 
be  taken  from  Oristano. 

Oristano,  a  town  with  7000  inhab.,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
is  situated  on  the  Tirso  in  a  marshy  locality.  It  was  foucided  in  the 
11th  cent,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Tharrus.  Many  towers 
of  the  medisBval  fortifloations  are  still  standing.  The  palace  in 
which  the  Giudici  of  Arborea  resided  is  still  pointed  out.  The 
large  Cathedral  of  the  17th  cent,  contains  several  pictures  by 
Marghinotti,  a  modern  Sardinian  artist. 

Excursions.  Oristano  itself  is  an  uninviting  place,  but  there  are  several 
points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tharrus^  with  its  tombs,  the  richest 
mine  of  antiquities  in  Sardinia,  may  be  reached  on  horseback  in  3-4  hrs. 
Nearly  halfway  to  it  lies  Cobras  ^  on  the  salt-lake  Mare  Pontit  (excellent 
fishing),  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  where  Eleonora  of  Arborea  first  accorded 
the  charter  of  liberty  (Carta  de  Logu)  to  her  subjects.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  native  costumes  is  to  be  had  here  on  Thursdays, 
when  numerous  peasants  from  all  parts  of  the  country  come  to  provide 
themselves  with  fish  for  their  Friday  fast.  Leaving  Cabras,  a  ride  of 
2  hrs.  more  brings  us  to  the  Promontory  of  S.  Marco  ^  where  the  abbey- 
church  of  S.  Oiovanni  de  8inis  indicates  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Tharrus.  Farther  S.,  on  the  coast,  is  situated  the  Neeropolis^  where  anti- 
quities are  still  frequently  found.  On  the  brow  of  the  promontory  there 
are  upwards  of  20  nuragghi. 

Another  excursion  is  from  Oristano  (by  carriage  in  2i(2-S  hrs.)  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Comus^  situated  on  the  coast  to  the  N.  — 
The  village  of  MiliSy  at  the  base  of  Monte  Ferru  (3441  ft.),  may  be  reach- 
ed by  carriage  in  2  hrs. ;  near  it  is  the  charming  country -residence 
of  the  Marchese  Boyl,  with  beautiful  orange-gardens ,  containing  upwards 
of  3(X),(XX)  trees  (some  of  them  6  ft.  in  circumference).  —  To  Fordungiantts^ 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tirso,  on  horseback  in  3i|2  hrs.  (charges,  see  p. 
863).  This  was  the  ancient  Forum  Trajani^  and  possesses  thermal  springs 
and  a  few  scanty  relics  of  antiquity.  "So  inn.  From  this  point  to  Tonara 
or  Aritzo  at  the  base  of  Gennargentu  is  a  day's  ride;   comp.  pp.  372,  373. 

Road.  Beyond  Oristano,  of  which  a  fine  retrospect  is  enjoyed, 
the  road  traverses  a  fertile  plain  and  several  green  valleys.  By  the 
village  of  Tramatsa  a  road  diverges  to  Milis  (see  above).  Our  road 
next  passes  Bauladu,  and  leads  to  Paulilatino  (^000  inhab. ^,  where 
we  observe  a  nuraggo  and  several  giants'  graves.  The  vegetation 
now  loses  the  African  character  presented  by  the  palms  and  cacti, 
and  becomes  more  like  that  of  Central  Italy.  The  road  ascends. 
On  the  left  are  the  heights  of  Monte  Ferru.  After  a  drive  of 
8  hrs.  we  reach  — 

Macomer  (*Albergo  Muria;  *Albergo  Nazionale;  Caffh  Oari- 
baldi^,  a  small  town  with  2400  inhab.,  loftily  situated  (1890  ft. 
above  the  sea),  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  of  the  Catena  del 
Marghine,  commanding  distant  views  of  the  Gennargentu  and  other 
peaks  of  the  central  chain.    Near  it  lay  the  ancient  Maeopsisa^ 

Basd^kss^,    Italy  III.   7th  Editioix.  ^^V 
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where  a  number  of  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  In  front  of 
the  church  are  three  ancient  milestones,  two  of  Vespasian  and  one 
of  Sept.  Severus,  proving  that  a  Roman  road  once  passed  here. 

No  district  in  Sardinia  contains  such  a  number  of  Nubagghi  as  the 
environs  of  Macomer.  These  monuments  are  sufficiently  conspicuous, 
but  as  they  are  often  difficult  of  access  owing  to  the  rank  grass  and 
underwood  surrounding  them,  the  services  of  a  guide  will  be  found 
acceptable  iBattista  Darra,  2  fr.  per  half  day,  speaks  a  little  Italian). 
That  of  *8.  Barbara  y  about  V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  not  far  from 
the  high-road,  deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  its  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation. It  is  square  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  four  small  cones. 
Another  similar  monument,  called  Tamuli  (possibly  from  Humuir),  is 
about  4  M.^o  the  W.  of  Macomer.  It  is  a  well-preserved  nuraggo,  in 
which  were  discovered  curious  idols,  believed  by  La  Marmora  to  be 
Phoenician.  The  platform  commands  an  admirable  view.  About  50  paces 
to  the  E.  of  the  Tamuli,  and  partly  concealed  by  thistles,  are  six  cones 
of  stone  5  ft.  in  height,  three  of  them  with  women's  breasts. 

Macomer,  lying  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  points  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Diligence  daily  by 
Sindia  and  Sunt  to  Bosa  (3  fr.);  also  daily  to  Nuoro  (8,  coup^ 
10  fr.),  and  thence  to  Orosei  on  the  E.  coast. 

The  mountain-passes  through  which  the  road  from  Macomer 
to  Bonorva  CIOI/2  M.)  winds  upwards  to  the  lofty  plain  of  La 
Campedda  (2250  ft.)  are  frequently  blocked  with  snow  in  winter,  so 
that  diligence-passengers  are  then  compelled  to  wait  for  several 
days  at  Macomer  or  Bonorva.  The  latter,  with  5200  inhab.,  who 
are  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  and  rearing  cattle,  lies  in  a  bleak 
region ,  1 1/2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road.  The  road  now  enters 
a  rocky  district  and  crosses  a  brook,  near  which  are  several  grottoes 
in  the  limestone  rock,  once  apparently  inhabited. 

At  Oiave,  about  9^2  M.  from  Bonorva,  we  reach  the  Railway 
(to  Sassari  46  M.,  in  88/4  hrs.;  fares  8  fr.  40,  5  fr.  90,  4fr.  20c.). 

The  first  station  beyond  Giave  is  (4  M.)  Torralba,  with  the  an- 
cient, formerly  episcopal  church  of  8.  Pietro  di  Torres  (containing 
mediaeval  sculptures),  and  two  of  the  most  remarkable  nuragghi  in 
Sardinia,  those  of  Sant'  Antiiio  and  Oes,  the  former  consisting  of 
several  chambers  one  above  the   other,  the  latter  surrounded  by 

three  small  cones  of  stone. 

From  Torralba  to  Alghero,  28  M.,  diligence  daily.  The  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  Alghero,  with  10,000  inhab.,  was  founded  by  the  Genoese  family 
of  Doria  in  11(S.  At  a  later  period  Catalonians.  whose  language  is  still 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  settled  here.  In  154i  Charles  V.  landed  here 
on  his  way  to  Africa,  and  spent  several  days  in  the  Casa  Albis,  which  is 
still  shown.  The  town  is  an  episcopal  see  and  possesses  a  cathedral  of  1510. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  of  mediae val  origin.  Coral  and  shellfish  are  among 
the  staple  commodities  (the  pinna  marina  is  often  found  here).  The  en- 
virons produce  wine,  oil,  and  southern  fruits  in  abundance.  The  neigh- 
bouring '^Grottoes  of  Neptune  contain  remarkably  fine  stalactites. 

12  M.  Mores.  —  17  M.  Chilivani, 

Chilivani  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  (3  M.,  in  12  min.;  fares  60, 

40,  30  c.)  to  Ozieri,    a   town  with  8000  inha)>.,   whence  a  high-road  runs 

to  TerranovsLj  on  the  E.  coast.     Terranova,  with  2400  inhab.,  occupies  the 

site  of  the  ancient  Oibia,  of  which  it  still  retains  a  few  relics.    Steamers 

several  timen  weekly  to  Cagliari,  T?orlo  Tortee^  and  Civita  Vecchia. 
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The  train  now  follows  the  Rio  dt  las  Perdaa  AlvaSy  which  flows 
between  wooded  heights.  22^2  M.  Ardara,  Near  (29  M.)  Ploaghe 
rises  a  volcanic  hill,  where  an  ancient  stream  of  laya  is  distinctly 
traced.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  ravine  stands  a  *Nuraggo,  the 
^Nurhagu  Nieddu'  (i.  e.  Hhe  black'),  consisting  of  several  cham- 
bers one  above  the  other,  and  easy  of  access. 

35  M.  Campomela ;  37  M.  Sccila  di  Oioeca ;  41  M.  Tissi-  Usini ; 
43 V2  M.  Canigai  46  M.  Sassara, 

Satsari. 

HoteU.  *HdTEL  BsBTBAMD,  Piazzft  del  Castello,  B.,  d^j.,  and  D.  8  fr.; 
''Itaua,  Piazza  Azoni,  7  fr. ;  Concordia,  Via  delle  Finanze,  good  Genoese 
cuisine,  but  poor  rooms. 

Ca_fi  Moriara^  Piazza  Castello.  —  Drinking-water  bad. 

Sassariy  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  with  33,500 
iuhab.,  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  seat  of  a  university,  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  island  next  to  Cagliari,  but  is  built  in  a  much  better 
and  more  modern  style.  The  two  towns  have  for  centuries  aspired  to 
the  exclusive  rank  of  capital  of  Sardinia.  In  Aug.,  1855,  the  cholera 
carried  olT  nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  within  twenty  days. 

The  handsome  Piazza  is  embellished  with  a  Statue  of  Azuni^ 
the  eminent  teacher  of  commercial  law,  erected  in  1862. 

The  ancient  Walls  apd  the  Doria  tower  owe  their  origin  to 
.the  Genoese.  The  picturesque  Castle  (now  a  barrack)  was  erected 
by  the  Arragonese  in  1330. 

The  *Cathedral,  with  a  modern  facade,  contains  a  painting  of 
the  school  of  Garracci,  and  (to  the  left  of  the  choir)  the  tomb  of 
the  Due  de  Maurienne,  a  brother  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  who 
died  at  Sassari  in  1802.  The  church  deUa  Trinitd  has  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross  of  the  15th  century.  The  University ^  dating  from 
the  17th  cent.,  is  attended  by  about  80  students  only.  It  contains 
small  collections  of  Roman  antiquities  and  natural  history. 

The  Theatre,  the  Municipality,  and  the  Hospital  are  handsome 
buildings.  The  town  is  now  encircled  by  promenades,  including 
the  Oiardino  Pubblico,  where  concerts  are  often  given. 

On  the  £.  side  of  Sassari  is  the  copious  Fontana  del  Rosello^  the 
water  of  which  is  carried  uno  to  the  town  in  small  barrels  by  donkeys. 
The  fountain,  dating  from  1605,  is  in  the  tasteless  style  of  the  period,  and 
is  crowned  with  a  statue  of  S.  Oavinus,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the  N.  part 
of  the  island,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  centurion  and  to  have 
embraced  Christianity  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian. 

A  favourite  excursion  from  Sassari  is  to  the  village  of  Osilo  (2  hrs. 
on  horseback),  situated  2132  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  commanding  fine 
views,  especially  from  the  pinnacles  of  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Malaspina 
family,  or  from  the  still  loftier  chapel  di  Ronaria  (2503  ft.). 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  romantic  valley  of  Ctocca,  and 
the  abbey  of  the  Madonna  di  Saeeargia  (date  1116),  constructed  of  co- 
loured marble. 

Fbom  Sassari  to  Pobto  To&kes,  I272  M.,  railway  in  ^/^  hr. 
(fares  2  fr.  30,  1  fir.  60,  1  fr.  15  c).  Stations:  21/2  M.  SanV 
Or  sola;  3  M.  San  Giorgio;   41/2  M.  San  Giovanni. 
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Torto  Tomt  (OafU  Suiue,  and  seTeral  otiier  ealm  and  restau- 
rants), occnp^ing  the  site  of  the  Roman  TurrU  IAbft9(mi»,  now  the 
seaport  of  SaMari,  and  consisting  of  a  single  long  street  is  notorious 
for  its  malaria.  The  shipping-trade  is  of  some  importance,  the  chief 
branch  of  it  being  the  export  of  oxen  to  Marseilles.  Above  the  town 
(V4M.  from  the  quay)  stands  ^8.  Gavmo,  abasUiea  of  the  11th 
cent.,  in  the  ancient  style,  with  antique  columns,  raised  <^oir, 
and  an  open  roof.  Several  relies  of  antiquity  are  built  into  the  walls. 
The  crypt  contains  the  saint*s  tomb  and  some  ancient  sarcophagi.  - 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  harbour  (reached  by  the  road  to  the 
right)  are  situated  extensive  Roman  ruins.  The  brook  which  falls 
into  the  harbour  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  Roman  Bridge  of  seven 
arches  of  unequal  span ,  substantially  constructed  of  massive  blocks 
of  stone.  Between  the  bridge  and  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  Temple  of  Fortune^  near  which  once  stood  a  basilioa,  restored 
by  the  £mp.  Philip  the  Arabian  in  A.D.  247.  The  relics  of  the 
latter  now  bear  the  name  of  It  Palasto  dH  Re  Barharo.  An  aqueduct 
and  numerous  rock-tombs  also  still  exist.  A  few  leisure  bours  may 
pleasantly  be  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  these  antiquities. 

From  OftgUaxi  to  Vvoro,  with  bevnimu  tb  the  Mountaias 

of  LaBarimgia. 

Excursions  to  the  mountainoas  districts  of  the  interior  are  most  eou- 
veniently  made  from  the  carriage-road  leading  from  Cagliari  to  Kboro, 
which  is  traversed  by  diligences.  Digressions  from  it  must  of  coarse  be 
made  on  foot  or  horseback.  From  Cagliari  to  Laconi  about  56  M.,  from 
Laconi  to  Nuoro  44  M.,  in  all  100  M. 

The  road  leads  in  the  direction  of  Oristano  as  far  as  (14^2  M.) 
Monasiir  f  240  ft.).  Thence  by  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mannu  to 
(I4V2  M.)5enor6i,  at  theS.  extremity  of  the  hilly  and  fertile  district 
of  Trejenta.  Then  from  Senorbi  by  Suelli  and  Mandas  (1610  ft.) 
to  Isili  (1460  ft.),  the  capital  of  this  province  (17^2  M.  from 
Senorbi).  The  neighbouring  district  contains  numerous  nuragghi. 
The  road  next  traverses  the  lofty  plain  of  La  Giara^  entirely  of 
basaltic  formation,  with  a  great  number  of  nuragghi  on  the  heights. 
It  then  leads  through  a  pleasant  valley,  passes  the  chapel  of  8.  8e~ 
bastiano  and  the  village  of  Nurallao^  and  reaches  the  small  town  of 
Laconi  (2000  inhab. ;  1752  ft.  above  the  sea).  It  lies  at  the  W. 
base  of  the  shelving  plain  of  SarcidanOj  whence  a  torrent  descends 
near  a  ruined  castle  and  forms  a  waterfall  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Marchese  di  Laconi. 

Laconi  is  an  excellent  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  Barbagia,  the  wildest  part  of  Sardinia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  boast  that  they  never  succumbed  either  to  the  Carthaginians  or 
to  the  Romans.  The  expedition  requires  4-5  days.  A  guide  and  a  supply 
of  food  and  blankets  should  be  obtained  at  Laconi,  as  it  may  be  neee^ary 
to  spend  a  night  in  a  shepherd's  hut. 

ist  Day.  From  Laconi  to  Aritzo  (5  hrs.),  a  mountain-village  (2680  ft.) 
a/  the  base  of  the  mountain  Fontana  Congiada  (4944  ft.),  whence  Cagliari 
froeureB  itg  ^applies  of  ice  In  BumTtvet.   "We  v**"  the  night  here  or  in 
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one  of  the  hats  on  the  slope  of  the  Qennargentu^  in  order  that  we  may 
reach  its  summit  in  good  time  on  the  following  day. 

2nd  Day.  On  horseback  to  the  *Punta  Bruneu  Spina  (6266  ft.),  the 
summit  of  the  Gennargenta,  and  the  highest  point  in  Sardinia,  command- 
ing a  superb  view  of  the  island  and  the  Mediterranean.  A  spring  near 
the  top  is  a  suitable  spot  for  a  halt.  The  ascent  from  Aritzo  (or  from 
Tonara^  a  village  picturesquely  situated  in  a  valley)  occupies  3-4  hrs., 
presenting  no  difficulty.  The  descent  is  made  on  the  N.  side  to  Fonni 
(3277  ft.),  on  the  Monte  Spada  (5335  ft.),  a  town  with  3200  inhab.,  where 
the  night  is  spent.  From  Fonni  to  Gavoi  (see  below)  on  the  high-road  4>/s  M. 

3rd  Day.  From  Fonni  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Oobbo  to  the  pass 
of  Col  di  Correboi  (4176  ft.)-,  then  a  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  di 
Perda  Cuadda,  one  of  the  highest  affluents  of  the  Flumendosa.  A  good 
resting-place  is  near  tlie  picturesquely  shaped  rocks  of  Perdaliana 
(4309  ft.). 

4th  Day.  Through  the  woods  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Flumendosa  to 
the  chapel  of  S.  Sebaatiano  (3110  ft.),  near  Seui,  where  there  are  coal- 
mines; thence  between  Monte  Orru  and  Monte  Perdedu  to  Beulo  (2^24  ft.). 

dtb  Day.  From  Seulo  we  return  to  Laconi,  either  towards  the  W., 
crossing  the  Flumendosa  by  a  ford  (passable  in  dry  weather  only),  and 
traversing  the  lofty  district  of  Sarcidano  and  the  oak-forest  of  Laconi 
(the  more  direct  route);  or  from  Seulo  we  proceed  towards  the  S.,  pass 
the  nuraggo  of  S.  Cosimo  and  a  small  mud-volcano  (similar  to  the  Macca- 
luba  in  Sicily),  descend  to  the  Flumendosa,  cross  the  river  by  a  ford, 
IVz  M.  to  the  K.  of  Villanova  TulOy  and  ascend  to  that  village,  whence 
we  cross  the  plain  of  Sarcidano  to  Laconi  (6  hrs. ;  a  longer  route  than  the 
above,  but  pleasanter  and  more  pii^turesque).  It  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent on  the  traveller's  letters  of  introduction  whether  he  will  prolong  or 
shorten  his  tour.  In  the  larger  villages,  however,  a  small  cabaret  is  al- 
ways to  be  found ;  and  where  there  is  none,  the  cur^  or  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  will  if  necessary  accord  hospitality  to  strangers,  though 
not  provided  with  an  introduction. 

From  Laconi  to  Nuoio  the  road  leads  by  Meana,  Atzara^  and 
Sorgono  (inn  tolerable).  From  this  point  the  more  direct  route 
does  not  lead  to  Oavoi^  but  passes  Fonni  and  proceeds  to  Mamo- 
jada,  whence  there  is  also  a  carriage-road  (a  drive  of  3  hrs.)  to  — 

Knoro  (^Albergo  del  Cannon  d'OroJy  a  district -capital  and 
episcopal  see  (5800  inhab.),  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (1906 
ft.),  with  a  view  of  the  Gennargentu  and  the  nearer  mountains. 
Nuoro  lies  on  the  road  from  Macomer  to  Orosei  (diligence  every 
afternoon  from  Nuoro  to  Macomer  in  7-8  hrs. ;  to  Orosei  every 
morning  in  5  hrs.).  Orosei,  the  ancient  CedriniLs,  is  a  small  seaport 
on  the  E.  coast ,  whence  steamers  ply  weekly  to  Cagliari ,  and  to 
Terranova  and  Maddalena. 


45.    Excursion  to  Tunis. 
Carthage, 

Comp.  the  Map,  p.  358. 

When  at  Cagliari  or  Malta,  the  traveller  should  if  possible  take 
this  opportunity  of  visiting  Tunis,  in  order  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Oriental 
life,  as  the  excursion  may  be  made  without  very  serious  inroads  on  time 
and  money.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  in  the  vicinity  form  an  additional 
attraction,  and  few  will  omit  to  visit  the  site  of  the  once  mighty  city 
which  ruled  the  ocean.    tJtica  also  lay  near  Tunis. 

Steamboat*  to  Ooletta  (Tunis).  1.  Fbom  Caoliaki  (and  from  Qenoa, 
Leghorn,  or  l^aples).    A  steamboat  of  the  Societk  Rubattiuo  le«.v«.'&  <^^^«cv^ 
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on  Thursdays  at  9  p.m. ,  and  Leghorn  on  Fridays  at  midnight ;  another  leaves 
Kaples  on  Fridays  at  noon  (passengers  for  Goletta  by  the  last  must  change 
boats  at  Cagliari);  from  CagUari  on  Sunday  erenings,  crossing  direct, 
reaching  Goletta  on  Monday  afternoons  and  returning  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons. Fares  from  Cagliari  to  Goletta,  48  fr.,  32  fr.  —  2.  From  Valmmmo 
a  steamer  of  the  Florio  Co.  plies  once  weekly  to  Goletta  rii  Trt^emL, 
Faviffnana,  Marsala,  and  the  island  of  Fantelleria.  starting  on  Tnes. 
evenings,  leaving  Marsala  at  noon  on  Wed.,  and  arriving  on  Thurs.  morn- 
ings. —  3.  Fkom  Malta  (which  is  reached  by  steamers  of  the  Florio  Co. 
from  Messina  or  Syracuse,  see  p.  386)  steamers  of  the  Bnbattino  Co.  usually 
start  every  Sat.  forenoon  for  Goletta  (Tunis),  which  they  reach  in  22  hrs. 
(fares  60  fr.,  40  fr.).  —  4.  Fbom  Mabskellxs  weekly  (Valery  Co.)  vi&  Ajaccio 
and  Bona.  —  Travellers,  however,  should  enquire  on  the  spot  with  regard 

to  these  routes,  in  case  of  alterations.  

French  Gold  is  the  best  kind  of  money  for  this  excursion  (comp.  p.  877). 

The  steamboats  from  Cagliari  and  from  Malta  do  not  touch  any- 
where on  their  way  to  Tunis.  The  steamer  from  Palermo  calls  at 
Trapani,  Fayignana,  and  Marsala,  and  7  hrs.  after  leaving  the  last 
reaches  Pantelleria,  an  island  of  yolcanic  origin,  30  M.  in  circum- 
ference, and  58  sq.  M.  in  area,  situated  more  than  halfway  to  the 
African  coast.  The  extinct  crater  in  the  interior  of  the  island  rises 
nearly  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Namerons  hot  mineral  springs  still 
afford  eTidence  of  slumbering  yolcanic  agency.  The  inhabitanta, 
7000  in  nnmber,  speak  a  peculiar  dialect  compounded  of  Arabic 
and  Italian,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  excellent  figs, 
raisins,  capers,  and  other  products  of  their  island.  Pantelleria  was 
the  Cossyra  of  antiquity.  It  was  occupied  by  the  PhcBuicians  at 
an  early  period.  The  principal  yillage,  with  2500  inhab.,  lies  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  the  island.  The  citadel  contains  an  Italian  penal 
colony. 

Farther  on  we  come  in  sight  of  Cape  Farina  and  Cape  Bon, 
with  its  lighthouse,  two  conspicuous  points  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  green  in  winter  only,  and  we  soon  enter  the  Bay  of  Tunis. 
To  the  E.  of  the  entrance  lie  the  small  islands  of  JamUr,  the  larger 
of  which  is  called  Zemhra  and  the  smaller  Zembarotta,  the  Tunisian 
quarantine. 

The  bay  contracts;  to  the  left  rise  precipitous  and  barren 
cliffs,  forming  an  imposing  frame  to  the  bay ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  landing-place  at  Goletta  becomes  visible.  On  the  right  rises 
the  promontory  of  Cnrthagena.  crowned  by  a  conspicuous  light- 
house (admission  by  paying  a  fee),  and  sloping  precipitously  on 
the  E.  and  N.  sides,  while  the  picturesque  Arabian  village  of  Sidi- 
Bu'Said^  which  commands  a  fine  panorama  of  the  Bay  and  the 
country  around ,  marks  the  spot  where  stood  the  ancient  city  of 
Carthage  (comp.  p.  378). 

Ooletta.    Arrival.    As  soon  as  the  steamboat  has  cast  anchor  she  is 
boarded  by  the  sanitary  officer  of  the  port  and   the  agent  of  the  steam- 
boat company,  who  carries  away  a  bill  of   lading  for  the  Dogana.     After 
these  officials  have   gone   ashore,  a   number  of  large  boats  approach  the 
vessel  to  land  the  passengers  and  freight.    The  traveller  is  now  conveyed 
to  the  Dogan&  (custom-house),  where  his  luggage  is  examined,  and  where 
Jie  BbouJd  obtain  the  proper  cerUlicaXe  ot  exaxdVu^Woxv  from  the  authorities. 
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as  otherwise  his  effects  are  liable  to  be  examined  a  second  time,  at  Tunis. 
Should  any  difficulty  arise  with  the  custom-house  officers,  the  traveller  may 
threaten  to  appeal  to  his  consul,  which  will  generally  have  the  desired  effect. 

The  most  promising  of  the  throng  of  negroes  and  Arabs  who  proffer 
their  services  may  be  engaged  to  carry  luggage  to  the  Railway  for  Tunis 
(see  below),  and  to  act  as  guide  (fee  50-70  c.)>  Some  of  them  understand 
a  few  words  of  Italian.  Offers  of  assistance  from  other  persons  should 
be  declined.  If  there  is  time  to  spare  before  the  departure  of  train  or 
steamboat,  luggage  may  be  entrusted  to  the  landlord  of  one  of  the 
numerous  caf^s  or  inns,  while  the  traveller  explores  the  town. 

Ooletta  (Hotel  de  France,  tolerable),  with  about  3500  inhab., 
is  the  port  of  Tunis,  from  which  it  is  about  11  M.  distant,  and 
the  residence  of  a  Caid  (p.  376).  Its  coolness  in  summer  (thermo- 
meter seldom  above  82®  Fahr.  in  the  shade)  and  its  excellent  sea- 
baths  render  it  a  favourite  resort  at  that  season.  The  town  is  forti- 
fied ,  and  has  a  small  garrison,  which ,  there  being  no  barracks, 
usually  encamps  in  the  open  air,  or  finds  accommodation  wherever 
it  can.  The  present  Bey  of  Tunis  has  a  villa  at  Goletta,  where  he 
resides  from  May  to  September,  during  which  time  the  ministers 
and  other  officials  are  also  resident  here.  It  is  contrary  to  Muslim 
etiquette  for  a  new  Bey  to  occupy  the  same  summer  residence  as 
his  predecessor,  and  their  places  of  abode  therefore  vary.  The 
Palace  of  the  present  Bey  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  canal  which 
connects  the  hay  with  the  inner  creek.  On  the  left  of  this  canal 
are  the  Dognna,  the  Harem  of  the  Bey,  the  Court  of  Justice  (where 
the  Bey  presides  in  summer;  comp.  p.  376),  and  the  Arsenal.  Most 
of  the  handsome  villas  outside  the  N.  gate  extending  along  the 
coast  in  the  direction  of  Carthage,  are  the  residences  of  the  Bey's 
ministers.  The  last  in  this  direction  belongs  to  the  Bey  himself, 
and  contains  a  few  Roman  and  Phcenician  inscriptions  and  anti- 
quities. 

The  Railway  between  Goletta  and  Tunis  carries  on  a  busy  traffic 
between  these  places.  The  railway-station  is  just  outside  the  gate 
on  the  Carthage  road.  The  journey  takes  ^2  ^'-  (1st  cl.  2  fr.).  The 
train  skirts  the  N.  margin  of  the  bay  of  El  Bahira,  and  we  observe 
the  island  of  Shykeli,  with  a  mediaeval  castle,  which  contains  a 
large  leaden  reservoir.  The  lake  is  enlivened  by  countless  wild 
fowl,  including  flamingoes,  which  afford  excellent  sport. 

Tunis.    Porters,  as  at  Goletta,  50-70  c. 

'^HoTBL  DB  LA  BfiGEMCE  (formerly  de  France),  situated  in  the  Rue  des 
Remparts,  close  to  the  gate  towards  the  quay,  per  day  liV2  fr.  (at  pre- 
sent the  only  hotel  in  the  European  style). 

In  the  same  street  there  is  a  good  French  Ca/i  with  a  garden. 

If  the  traveller  is  induced  by  the  delightful  climate  of  Tunis  (lowest 
temperature  about  50°,  highest  9b°)  to  make  a  prolonged  stay,  he  should 
engage  private  lodgings. 

Guides.  None  should  be  engaged  but  those  recommended  by  the  hotel- 
keepers  or  other  respectable  persons  (5  fr.  per  day).  If  the  following  plan 
be  adopted,  a  boy  will  suffice  (2V2  fr.  per  day). 

English  Consul,  Mr.  Reade;  Ameriean,  Mr.  Gt.  H.  Heap. 

PUm  for  a  short  visit.  Immediately  on  arriving,  the  traveller  should 
call  on  his  consul  and  exhibit  his  passport.  The  police  require  this  to  be 
done,  and  it  is  the  invariable  practice;  but  no  other  passport  formalUi«ik 
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are  now  necessary.  The  next  thing  is  to  make  arrangements  at  tiie  coa> 
sulate  for  visiting  the  Bardo  the  following  day.  The  evening  may  be 
spent  in  walking  about  the  town,  or  in  visiting  one  of  the  numerous  cofTee- 
hooses,  where  the  Muslim  may  be  seen  over  his  pipe  and  coffee.  The 
performances  of  Jewish  dancing- girls ,  calling  themselves  Moors,  accomi- 
panied  by  excruciating  negro  music,  may  also  be  witnessed ;  but  such  ex- 
hibitions should  only  be  visited  under  the  escort  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country.  —  1st  Day :  In  the  morning  proceed 
by  railway  (not  used  in  summer;  or,  better  still,  by  carriage,  4-7  fr.) 
to  the  Bardo  and  inspect  the  interior;  after  dinner  walk  to  the  JSammam 
lAf  and  the  vicinity ;  in  the  evening  walk  through  the  town  or  visit  the 
Italian  theatre.  —  12nd  Day :  Excursion  to  the  Ruxm  of  Carthage,  for  which 
there  is  time  in  the  morning  before  the  departure  of  the  steamboat  if  the 
first  train  from  Tunis  to  Goletta  be  taken,  and  no  unnecessary  delay 
occur.  On  returning  from  Marsa  to  Goletta  the  traveller  should  at  once 
go  on  board  the  steamboat.     Dinner  is  served  immediately  after  starting. 

Permission  to  visit  the  Bardo  (p.  378)  must  be  obtained  through  the 
traveller's  consul.  Application  is  made  by  letter  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  procures  a  personal  permission  from  the  Bey  him- 
self, which  is  quite  indispensable,  but  is  always  granted.  The  visit  may 
be  made  any  afternoon  except  a  Friday,  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath.  When 
the  permission  is  obtained,  the  consul  sends  his  dragoman  with  it  to  the 
Bardo  for  examination,  and  arranges  with  the  traveller  as  to  the  hour 
of  starting,  which  is  usually  9  a.m.  At  the  time  appointed  the  dragoman 
will  be  found  waiting  in  the  piazza,  and,  when  the  traveller  appears, 
takes  his  place  on  the  box  beside  the  driver.  If,  however,  the  Bey  in 
residing  at  one  of  his  villas  near  the  Bardo ,  the  consul  merely  gives 
his  dragoman  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  he  presents  for  examination 
at  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  Bardo  whilst  the  visitor  remains  in  the 
waiting-room.  If  the  Bey  is  engaged  the  traveller  may  have  to  wait 
half-an-hour  or  more  before  the  permission  is  obtained.  Meanwhile  he 
may  procure  from  one  of  the  black  servants  in  attendance  near  the 
waiting-room  a  small  cup  of  coffee  prepared  in  Arabian  fashion  (2  charubs, 
or  about  5  centimes).  The  attendants  at  the  Bardo  are  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting any  gratuity  for  showing  the  rooms.  The  dragoman's  fee  is 
5-iO  fr.,  according  to  the  number  of  the  party. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  the  traveller  may  also  procure  from  the 
French  Consulate  a  permission   to  visit  the  chapel   of  St.  Louis  (p.  378). 

The  Kingdom,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Regbnct,  op 
Tunis  ,  which ,  since  1575 ,  has  been  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  occupies  an  area  of  70,000  square  M. ,  and  contains  about  2 
million  inhabitants.  The  present  Bey,  Mohammed  Essadok  Paiha,  who 
was  born  in  1813,  is  a  descendant  of  the  Hussein  family,  which  has 
occupied  the  throne  since  1691 ;  and  the  heir-apparent,  according  to  the 
Osman  law  of  succession,  is  his  eldest  brother,  Sidi  AH.  The  country  is 
divided  into  24  districts  and  36  sub-districts,  the  former  being  presided 
over  by  caids  (governors)  and  caliphs  (sub-governors),  the  latter  by 
mescheiks.  These  officials  are  appointed  by  the  Bey,  to  whom  they  pay 
a  heavy  tax  during  their  tenure  of  office.  The  code  of  law  of  the  country 
is  the  Kharaa,  an  excerpt  from  the  Koran,  with  additions  and  ampli- 
fications, the  decision  of  cases  for  which  it  does  not  provide  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  supreme  judge  is  the  Bey  him- 
self, who  usually  holds  a  court  twice  a  week.  The  above-mentioned 
officials  are  the  district-judges,  against  whose  decisions  an  appeal  to  the 
Bey  is  competent.  Spectators  are  admitted  to  the  inferior  courts,  but  the 
Bey  docs  not  readily  grant  access  to  his  own  court.  The  judgment  of  the 
supreme  court  is  followed  by  immediate  execution.  The  slavery  of  white 
persons  was  abolished  in  1816,  that  of  blacks  in  1844.  The  armaments  of 
the  country,  which  have  greatly  declined  of  late  years,  now  consist  of  an 
army  of  about  4000  regular  troops  and  12,0(X)  irregular  troops,  and  a  navy 
of  four  VGssela  only.  The  equipment,  food,  and  pay  of  the  men  are 
extremely  poor.  The  administration  of  the  finances ,  formerly  in  a  most 
^Jorable  eondition  from  having  been  \t.i\  ^xXvt^^  \ks  \\ve  caprice  of  the 
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favourites  of  the  Bey,  is  now  entrusted  to  a  ^EuropeMi  Finance  Com- 
mission'*, independent  of  the  government,  having  been  appointed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers  in  1889  ^  but  even  this 
system  is  complained  of. 

MoNST.  The  current  coins  of  the  country  are  piastre*  and  ehantbs : 
1  piastre=16  silver  charubs=24  copper  c-harubs^  32  piastre8=20  francsss 
16  shillings.  A  piastre  is  therefore  worth  about  sixpence,  and  IV2  piastre 
about  one  franc,  but  the  rate  of  exchange  varies.  Francs  are  exchanged 
without  difficulty,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  English,  and  still  less  so 
with  other  money. 

In  and  around  Tunis  the  safety  of  the  public  is  efficiently  provided 
for,  but  the  traveller  should  not  make  excursions  in  the  interior  unattended. 

TuniBj  the  capital  of  the  regency  of  that  name,  and  next  to 
Cairo  the  largest  town  in  Africa,  contains  upwards  of  120,000inhab., 
of  whom  about  one-fifth  are  native  Jews,  and  one-tenth  Europeans 
of  various  nationalities,  chiefly  Italians,  Maltese,  Greeks,  and  French. 
The  remainder  are  Moors,  Arabs,  Turks,  Berbers,  and  negroes.  The 
Europeans  reside  almost  exclusively  in  the  European  Quarter  (^Cittd. 
Franca),  which  is  situated  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  town,  and  includes 
the  piazza  of  the  Marine  Gate.  The  Jews  also  for  the  most  part 
keep  to  their  own  quarter,  which  is  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  town, 
while  that  of  the  Moors  is  the  cleanest.  Various  phases  of  Oriental 
life  may  be  witnessed  in  the  narrow  and  sometimes  unpaved  streets. 
The  town  contains  the  tombs  of  numerous  Mohammedan  saints. 
It  is  supplied  with  excellent  running  water  from  the  springs  of 
Ssaghuan  (p.  380),  an  ancient  Carthaginian  aqueduct  being  utilised 
for  part  of  the  distance  (p.  378). 

The  •Bazaar  with  its  numerous  rows  of  shops  presents  a  very 
interesting  scene.  It  consists  of  seventeen  distinct  divisions,  named 
8iUc8j  each  of  which  is  generally  devoted  to  the  sale  of  articles  of 
one  particular  class :  in  the  SUk  el-Khbebja  (throwsters')  are  sold 
fringes  and  silk  wares ;  in  the  S(Uc  el-Attarin  the  exquisite  Oriental 
essences  only;  in  the  Siik  el^Birka  (formerly  the  slave-market) 
jewellery  of  every  kind  and  ancient  coins ;  and  at  the  two  lateral 
approaches,  burnus,  haiks,  scarfs,  etc. 

The  Palace  of  the  Bey  (par  el-Bey),  which  is  usually  occupied 
by  him  during  the  month  of  Ramadan  only,  the  Mohammedan 
month  of  fasting,  and  also  a  kind  of  carnival  season,  contains  an 
interesting  small  round  saloon,  with  a  dome  and  beautifully  execu- 
ted stucco-work  in  a  style  introduced  by  Moors  from  Spain. 

Near  the  Dar  el-Bey,  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city,  rises 
the  Khasba,  an  extensive,  half- dilapidated,  and  still  half-fortifled 
citadel  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  com- 
manding a  fine  survey  of  the  city  and  environs.  In  the  vicinity 
is  also  the  palace  of  the  Ferik,  or  governor  of  the  city,  near  which 
there  are  pleasant  promenades. 

The  Mosques,  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  their  slender  minarets, 
ean  only  be  inspected  externally,  admission  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  numerous  Mohammedan  unenclosed  burial-grounds  in  and  near 
the   city,  being  rigorously  denied  to  unbelievers. 
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The  pleasantest  promenade  is  the  Marine  Avenue^  which  ex- 
tends from  the  gate  next  to  the  El  Bahira  bay  as  far  as  the  Dogana 
and  the  quay  for  small  boats. 

About  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Tunis  is  situated  the  ♦Babdo  (adm. 
see  p.  376),  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings  resembling  a  town  in 
miniature,  where  the  Bey  has  his  seat  of  government  in  winter,  con- 
taining also  the  headquarters  of  his  army  and  a  state-prison. 

The  Staiscabe  of  the  principal  building  is  adorned  on  each  side  with 
lions  of  poor  Italian  workmanship.  The  Vestibule  to  which  the  stairs 
lead  is  adorned  with  elaborate  Moorish  stucco-work.  Between  3  and  4 
p.  m.  visitors  may  be  present  here  at  the  Salam  Aleky  or  ^salute^  wbich 
is  performed  in  honour  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  by  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  in  the  name  of  the  Bey,  and  is  accompanied  by  drums  and 
fifes.  To  the  right  of  the  vestibule  is  the  Thsone  Room,  containing  numer- 
ous and  for  the  most  part  miserably  bad  portraits  of  Beys  and  Tunisian 
dignitaries,  and  a  number  of  valuable  gifts  from  foreign  sovereigns.  The 
Balcony  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  which  occupies  the  ground 
beyond  the  hills  of  Tunis. 

Adjacent  to  the  Bardo  is  the  chateau  of  Kasr  Seid^  where  the 
Bey  resides.  Near  it  is  the  Manuha ,  a  group  of  villas  belonging 
to  the  Bey  and  his  magnates,  and  here  also  is  the  above-men- 
tioned Carthaginian  Aqueduct^  which  Is  still  used. 

The  Ruins  of  Carthage  (Sidi-Bu-Said,  Marsa,  and  Kamart) 
may  be  visited  either  from  Tunis  or  from  Goletta  by  carriage  (about 
8  fr).  The  railway  passes  the  ruins  and  goes  as  far  as  Marsa  (or 
Mersa,  p.  379) ,  but  does  not  suit  the  requirements  of  the  tourist. 
A  small  chapel  on  the  hill  nearest  to  Goletta  was  erected  by  Louis 
Philippe  in  1841  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestor  Louis  the  Saint, 
who  died  here  in  1270  when  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  Tunis. 
The  garden  in  which  the  chapel  stands,  and  which  commands  a 
fine  view  (admission,  see  p.  376),  contains  Roman  inscriptions  and 
reliefs  of  the  Imperial  era,  found  in  the  course  of  excavations  in- 
stituted by  the  French  government.  There  is  also  a  fragment  of 
old  wall  here,  with  two  niches.  This  hill  was  doubtless  the  site 
of  the  Byrsa,  or  ancient  citadel  of  Carthage.  A  large  vaulted  struc- 
ture of  brick,  supposed  to  have  been  a  reservoir,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  ruins  by  the  sea,  belong  to  the  Roman  Carthage.  The 
outline  of  the  earlier  city  is  no  longer  traceable  in  consequence  of 
its  having  so  frequently  been  destroyed,  and  the  site  itself  has  also 
undergone  extensive  changes.  Mommsen  in  his  History  of  Rome 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  interesting  locality :  — 

*  Carthage  was  rendered  a  place  of  great  strength,  partly  by  the  nature 
of  its  situation,  and  partly  by  the  skilful  construction  of  its  walls,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  were  frequently  compelled  to   trust  for    protection.     (The 
configuration  of  the  coast  has  in  the  course  of  centuries  been  so  changed  that 
the  ancient  local  peculiarities  of  the  site  cannot  now  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated.    The  name   of  the   town  still  survives  in  Cape   Carthagenay    also 
called  Ras  Sidi-Bu-Said   from   the  tomb  of  a  saint  situated   there.     This 
promontory  is  the  E.  extremity  of  the   peninsula  which  extends  into  the 
bay,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  WO  ft.  above  the  sea-level.)  In  the  spacious 
Bay  of  Tunis,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cape  Farina,  and  on  the  E.  by  Cape 
BoDf  a  promontory  projects  in  the  ditccUoiv  from  W.  to  E.,  three  sides  of 
which  are  washed   by  the  sea,  the  TeTa«i\Tvm%  sv^e.  Vvywvcc^^  the  W.  alone 
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being  connected  with  tbe  mainland.  This  promontory,  the  narrowest  part 
of  which  ia  not  above  2Vt  M.  in  breadth,  and  altogether  somewhat  fiat, 
expands  as  it  abuts  on  the  bay  and  terminates  in  the  two  heights  of 
Jebel-Khavi  and  Sidi-Bu-Said.  Between  these  extends  the  plain  of  El 
Marsa,  on  the  S.  portion  of  which,  bounded  by  the  height  of  Sidi-Bu-Said, 
lay  the  city  of  Carthage.  The  somewhat  precipitous  fall  of  this  height 
towards  the  sea ,  with  its  numerous  cliffs  and  chasms ,  afforded  a  natural 
protection  to  the  city  on  tbe  side  towards  the  bay,  where  a  simple  ram- 
part sufficed ;  whilst  the  land  side  on  the  W.,  being  unprotected  by  natural 
means,  was  provided  with  a  wall  constructed  with  the  utmost  care  and 
ingenidty.  .  .  .  The  castle-hill,  or  Byrsa  (Syriac  birtba  =  castle),  was  a  com- 
paratively lofty  rock,  188  ft.  in  height  and  IVt  M.  in  circumference, 
abutting  on  the  S.  extremity  of  the  wall,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cliff  of 
the  Roman  Capitol  advances  so  as  to  touch  the  ramparts  of  the  city.  The 
upper  plateau  of  the  eminence  was  occupied  by  a  vast  temple  of  the  patron 
deity,  founded  on  a  basement  approached  by  60  steps.  Tbe  S.W.  side  of  the 
city  was  bounded  by  the  shallow  lake  of  Tunis,  which  was  almost  entirely 
separated  from  the  bay  by  a  low  and  narrow  tongue  of  land  projecting  from 
the  Carthaginian  peninsula;  on  the  8. E.  side  lay  the  open  bay.  On  the 
latter  side  was  situated  the  double  harbour  of  the  city,  constructed  by  arti- 
ficial means:  the  outer  or  commercial  harbour  was  an  oblong  quadrangle 
with  the  narrower  end  towards  the  sea,  from  the  entrance  to  which,  70  ft. 
in  breadth  only,  broad  quays  extended  on  both  sides;  the  inner  or  naval 
harbour,  the  Kothon,  was  of  a  circular  form,  accessible  from  the  outer,  and 
containing  an  island  in  the  centre  occupied  by  the  admiral's  residence.  The 
two  were  separated  by  the  city-wall,  which  extending  E.  from  the  Byrsa, 
excluded  the  neck  of  land  and  the  outer,  but  included  the  naval  harbour, 
so  that  the  entrance  to  the  latter  must  have  been  closed  by  a  gate.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  naval  harbour  was  situated  the  market-place,  connected  by 
three  narrow  streets  with  the  castle,  which  was  open  towards  the  town. 
To  the  K.  of,  and  outside  the  town  lay  the  considerable  space  of  the 
present  El  Hersa,  at  that  period  called  Magalia,  principally  occupied  by 
country-residences  and  carefully  cultivated  gardens,  and  enclosed  by  a 
rampart  of  its  own  adjoining  the  city-wall.  On  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  the  Jebel-Khavi,  near  the  modem  village  of  Kamart, 
was  situated  the  city  of  tombs.  Thus  the  city,  the  suburb,  and  the  tombs 
occupied  the  entire  width  of  the  promontory  on  the  side  towards  the  bay 
and  were  accessible  only  by  the  two  high-roads  to  Utica  and  Tunis  which 
traversed  the  narrow  neck  of  land  already  described.  The  latter,  although 
not  protected  by  a  wall,  afforded  the  most  advantageous  position  to 
armies  posted  there  for  the  protection  of  the  city."* 

Karthada^  or  *new  town\  as  the  city  was  originally  called,  was  founded 
by  the  Phcenicians  (Dido),  anout  B.C.  880,  and  subsequently  became  their 
most  important  colony.  It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Agathocles,  hut 
was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed  by  Scipio  in  146.  Augustus  established 
A  Roman  colony  here,  which  owing  to  the  incomparable  situation  of  the 
town  and  the  fertility  of  its  environs,  soon  attained  the  rank  of  the  third 
city  of  the  empire.  In  A.D.  439  it  was  conquered  by  Genseric  and  made 
the  capital  of  the  Vandal  empire,  but  in  533  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of 
Belisarius.  The  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  was  subverted  by 
the  Arabs  in  647,  and  the  city  destroyed. 

The  region  of  Kanuxrt  (see  aboye),  with  Its  shifting  sand-hills, 
ajffords  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  desert.  Near  it,  on  the 
Sthkha  el-Ruan^  are  salt-works  belonging  to  the  government. 

ExcuBsioNS  may  also  he  made  to  the  Belvedere ,  an  eminence 
Y4  hr.  from  the  town,  with  a  fine  view ;  and  to  Ariane,  a  village  with 
pleasant  villas,  1 1/4  M.  distant,  which  yields  the  finest  roses  in  this 
district. 

We  may  also  drive  to  the  warm  springs  and  haths  of  Hammam 
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Lif  (marked  H.  el  Enf  on  the  map  ;  carriage  in  4-5  hrs.,  8-10  fr.). 
The  road  passes  a  Mohammedan  burial-ground  with  sacred  burial- 
chapels,  and  the  village  of  8idi  FethaLlah.  Hammam  Lif  is  a  water- 
ing-place situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  where  the  extensive  palace 
of  a  former  Bey  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  (no  restau- 
rant ;  the  visitor  must  therefore  carry  his  own  provisions). 

The  excursion  to  Utica  takes  a  whole  day.  The  ruins  of  this  very 
ancient  Phoenician  seaport,  which  was  afterwards  the  headquarters  of  a 
Roman  proconsul,  where  the  younger  Cato  committed  suicide  (B.C.  46)  on 
the  overthrow  of  Pompey's  party  in  the  civil  war  against  Csesar,  are  now 
situated  5  M.  from  the  coast. 

The  hot  springs  of  Hammam  Oorbos  may  either  be  visited  by  boat  from 
Ooletta,  or  from  Tunis  by  carriage,  via  Hammam  Lif  and  Soliman. 

The  ruins  of  Ssaghuan  may  be  reached  by  carriage  in  about  7  hrs. ; 
on  the  following  day  the  Jebel  Ssaghuan  {Am5  ft.),  which  commands  an 
extensive  view,  may  be  ascended.  Quarters  for  the  night  may  be  obtained 
of  the  sheikh  in  the  Dar  el-Bey  at  Ssaghuan,  on  presenting  an  introduction 
from  the  consul,  but  blankets  and  provisions  must  be  brought  from  Tunis. 

Keff^  with  its  numerous  ruins,  lies  94  M.  inland,  to  the  S.W.,  and 
may  be  visited  by  carriage  in  three  days. 

S/aXj  a  seaport  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Gabes ,  or  the  Little  Syrte,  to 
the  S. ,  may  be  reached  by  a  steamer  of  the  Bubattino  Co. ,  leaving 
Goletta  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  touching  at  Susa^  Ifona$tier,  and  Mehdia^ 
and  arriving  at  Sfax  on  Friday  mornings.  On  the  way  thither  a  carriage 
may  be  ordered  at  Susa  to  meet  the  traveller  at  Sfax.  He  may  then  drive 
by  El  Jem^  with  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  by  Kayruan^  if  time 
permit,  to  8usa^  where  the  steamer  returning  from  Sfax  touches  on  Satur- 
days at  6  p.  m. 

46.  From  Brindisi  to  Corfu* 

A  Steamboat  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  leaves  Brindisi  for  Corfu  every 
Friday  night,  and  one  of  the  Florio  Co.  every  Sunday  night,  making  the  trip 
in  about  12  hrs.  (fares,  1st  cl.  37V2  fr.,  2nd  cl.  26  fr.).  The  former  returns 
on  Thurs.  night,  the  latter  on  Tues.  night.  There  is  also  regular  steamboat 
communication  between  Corfu  and  Trieste,  the  Piraeus,  Alexandria,  etc. 
—  MoMET  in  Corfu,  see  p.  384.  The  only  banknotes  in  circulation  are 
those  of  the  Ionian  Bank;  the  notes  of  the  Greek  National  Bank  are  not 
generally  accepted. 

Brindisi,  see  p.  203.  On  quitting  the  harbour  the  steamer  at 
once  steers  towards  the  E.,  and  the  land  soon  disappears.  Next 
day  towards  morning  the  outlines  of  Albania  (Turkey)  come  in 
sight;  then  the  island  of  Corfu;  and  the  strikingly  beautiful 
situation  of  the  town  is  soon  disclosed. 

Corfn.  —  Arrival.  Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  fr. ;  the  boatmen 
are  insolent,  there  is  no  tariff,  and  great  confusion  prevails,  so  that  the 
traveller  had  better  allow  the  commissionnaire  of  the  hotel  to  settle  with 
the  boatmen  and  attend  to  the  luggage.  The  custom-house  examination 
is  quicklv  over. 

Hotels.  *IIoTEL  d'ANGLETERRE  &  Belle  Venise,  good  cuisine,  pens. 
10  fr.,  for  a  long  stay  8  fr.  5  *H6tel  St.  George,  similar  charges^  these 
two  are  of  the  first  class,  and  situated  on  the  Esplanade.  —  The  following 
are  less  pretending  Greek  houses:  Hotel  dd  Club,  next  door  to  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre  ^  Hotel  de  la  Ville;  H6tel  des  Sept-Ilesj  Hotel 
DE  Constantinople,  near  the  harbour.  —  Wine  of  Corfu,  1  fr.  per  bottle, 
oilier  Greek  wines  2-4  fr.  —  Private  Lodgings  very  primitive,  scarcely 
sdapted  for  strangers. 

M0mta.ura,ntM,    L^Abb&ndance ;  NationaX.  —  ^«ki*m.    Avradion,  Caffk  Nuoro 
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al  Leone^  both  in  the  Esplanade.  —  Beer  in  the  Calle  dei  Mereanti,  near 
the  two  large  hotels ;  Vienna  beer  IV2,  native  Vs  f^-  V^  bottle. 

Phyaieiaaa.  Dr.  Polite;  Dr.  Neranti;  Dr.  drigoUi^  eto.  —  Dru^giata. 
Collas;  Lavarono.  —  Batha  at  the  hotels. 

Britiah  Oouanl:    Sir  C.  Sebright. 

Poat  Of&ee,  adjoining  the  Saniti,  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  ftiom 
the  sea.  —  Telegraph  Ottoe  for  Greece  in  the  Esplanade.  English  office, 
for  England  and  other  countries ,  in  the  Via  Murajo ,  near  the  royal 
palace. 

Oarriagea,  5  fr.  per  drive  in  the  town  or  environs ;  for  longer  ez- 
cnrsions,  see  below. 

Valeta-de-Place  are  useful  when  time  is  limited  (5  fr.  per  day). 
The  traveller  should  ask  to  be  escorted  through  the  town  and  across  the 
esplanade  to  the  citadel. 

Theatre.    Italian  opera  in  winter. 

Climate.  In  the  latter  half  of  March^  in  April,,  and  May  the  climate 
of  Corfu  is  usually  delicious ,  and  a  residence  here  at  that  season,  amid 
its  luxuriant  vegetation^  is  delightful.  The  temperature  is  also  mild  and 
equable  during  September  and  Oetobery  but  Juney  July^  and  August  are 
very  hot,  and  in  winter  heavy  rains  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  a  winter  residence  for  invalids,  particu- 
larly those  with  pulmonary  complaints,  it  therefore  compares  unfavourably 
with  the  best-known  health-resorts  of  Italy. 

CorfUy  the  capital  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  with  25,000 

inhab.  (inclnding  the  suburbs  of  Castrades  and  Mantvki),  and  the 

seat  of  government  for  the  Ionian  Islands^   is  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  towns  in  Modem  Greece.    The  spacious  and  safe  harbour 

is  enliyened  with  a  busy  trade.    The  fortifications  constructed  by 

the  Venetians,  the  Fortezza  Vecchia  to  the  E.  of  the  town  and  the 

Forte%za  Nuova  on  the  N.W.,  were  formerly  of  great  strength,  but 

are  now  unimportant. 

Car/it  (Gr.  Ki^mtga,  Lat.  Corcyra\  the  second,  but  most  important  of 
Uie  Ionian  Islands,  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  Scha'ia,  the  land 
of  the  Phseaci  and  of  their  king  Alcinous.  Colonised  from  Corinth  at  an 
early  period  (B.C.  784),  its  power  increased  so  greatly  as  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  its  mother-city;  and  this  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  middle  ages  the  island  was  under  Venetian 
supremacy  (1386  to  1797) ;  from  1815  to  1864  it  was,  with  the  other  Ionian 
Islands,  under  the  protection  of  England  and  the  seat  of  government,  after 
which  it  was  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  King  George  has  frequently 
resided  here  in  summer. 

A  few  yards  from  the  large  hotels  is  the  Esplanadb,  an  ex- 
tensive open  space ,  partly  surrounded  by  arcades ,  from  which 
diverge  the  road  leading  to  the  chief  harbour  and  the  street  skirting 
the  sea  and  traversing  the  S.  suburb  of  Gadtrades.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  Esplanade  rises  the  grey  palace  formerly  occupied  by  the 
British  Lord  High  Commissioner.  To  the  W.,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  fortress,  lies  the  greater  portion  of  the  town,  among  the  crowded 
houses  of  which  rise  the  tower  of  the  SpUiotisaa  (Cathedral)  and 
the  church  of  the  Hagios  Spyridon,  the  patron-sain)  of  the  island. 

The  Esplanade  is  traversed  by  a  carriage-road,  flanked  with 
trees,  at  the  end  of  which  rises  a  monument  commemorating  the 
gallant  defence  of  Corfu  by  the  Venetian  general  Count  von  der 
Schulenbnrg  in  1716.  The  road  then  leads  across  a  canal  to  the  -*- 
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*Fo&TBZzA  Ybcchia.  Pasftlng  between  the  f ortiflcations ,  we 
reach  a  small  oblong  Piazza^  from  which  two  flights  of  steps  ascend 
to  the  wooden  drawbridges.  The  sombre  walls  are  embosomed  in 
dense  vegetation.  The  W.  part  of  the  fortress,  which  we  first 
enter,  lies  somewhat  higher  than  the  E.  portion  projecting  into  the 
sea.  A  tolerable  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  platform  on  the  W. 
side,  permission  to  visit  which  is  obtained  at  the  citadel  itself.  It 
commands  a  snperb  view  of  the  town  of  Gorfn,  of  the  whole  island 
from  Cape  Cassopo  on  the  N.  to  Cape  Bianco  on  the  S.,  of  Monte 
Salvatore  (p.  383),  etc.  Opposite  to  us  lies  the  Turkish  coast  of 
Epirus  with  its  lofty  mountains,  stretching  as  far  as  Suli  and  Parga. 

The  antiquarian  will  also  be  interested  in  the  Monument  of 
Menecrates,  at  the  entrance  to  the  suburb  of  Castrades,  dating  from 
the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  and  discovered  in  1843  on  the  removal  of  the 
Venetian  fortifications.  The  metrical  inscription  informs  us  that 
Menecrates,  son  of  Tlasias,  from  Oianthe  in  Locris,  was  Proxenos 
(representative)  of  his  native  town  at  Corcyra,  and  that  he  perished 
by  drowning.  The  antique  lion  in  the  vestibule  of  the  king's  pa- 
lace at  Corfu  (admission  free),  which  was  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, perhaps  formed  part  of  the  monument.  —  The  Dimarchia 
(town -hall)  contains  an  ancient  capital  with  well-preserved 
colouring. 

Several  charming  ^Ezenxtioni  may  be  made  from  the  capital 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  which,  thanks  to  the  English  ad- 
ministration, is  almost  everywhere  traversed  by  good  carriage-roads. 
The  chief  product  of  the  island  is  oil. 

To  THE  South.  —  To  Kanone^  a  pleasant  walk  of  2  hrs.,  or 
drive  of  1  hr.  (carr.  there  and  back  in  2  hrs.,  fare  5  fr.).  We  follow 
the  Strada  Nuova,  along  the  harbour,  to  the  suburb  of  Castrades, 
and  reach  a  red  house  on  the  right,  whence  a  road  leads  to  the 
royal  villa  of  Monrepos,  generally  known  as  the  Casino ,  with  ex- 
tensive gardens  (open  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.  afternoons).  Beyond 
the  villa  we  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  village  of  Andlipsis,  near 
which  the  interesting  ruins  of  a  small  building,  apparently  a 
hexastyle  peripteral  temple,  were  discovered  in  1822.  The  N.  and 
W.  walls  of  the  cella  are  particularly  well  preserved.  Portions  of 
the  shafts  of  several  columns  lie  in  the  vicinity.  We  now  follow 
a  footpath ,  through  olive-plantations ,  and  in  10  min.  regain  the 
road,  by  which  in  10  min.  more  we  reach  Kanone,  the  old  harbour, 
where  the  Phaacian  city  is  supposed  to  have  stood.  (In  winter 
oranges  may  be  bought  in  the  wayside  gardens  at  5  c.  each.)  The 
islet  of  Pondikonissi  (rat-island),  opposite  Kanone,  now  occupied 
by  a  monastery,  is  said  to  be  the  Phseacian  ship,  converted  into 
stone,  which  had  brought  Ulysses  to  Ithaca,  while  the  mouth  of 
the  brook  near  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kressfda  is  pointed  out 
as  the  place  where  he  was  cast  ashore  and  met  with  the  princess 
Nausicaa, 
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The  exoursion  may  be  pleasantly  extended  by  crossing  from  Kanone 
to  Kressfda  by  boat  (Vs  fr>) ;  we  then  ascend  gradually,  cross  the  aqueduct, 
and  reach  (1  hr.)  Oaruna.  Hence  (guide  advisable)  we  may  ascend  the 
(20  min.)  Eiriaki^  a  hill  commanding  a  magnificent  panorama.  The  de- 
scent is  made  to  a  carriage-road,  which  we  follow  (taking  occasional  short- 
cuts) to  the  fishing-Tillage  of  (1  hr.)  Bmitte;  thence  by  boat  (3  fr.)  to  the 
Str.  Nuova  at  (^astrades.  The  whole  excursion  occupies  about  7  hrs.  —  Many 
of  the  women  of  Benizze  and  Garuna  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

To  the  Monte  S,  Deea,  Greek  Hagii  Dtka,  We  drive  to  the 
Tillage  of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (carr.  10-12  fi.), 
and  then  ascend  with  a  guide  to  the  top  in  1  hour.  Splendid  pano- 
rama, especially  of  the  Albanian  coast.  We  descend  by  a  rough 
goat-path  to  (1  hr.)  Garuna  and  thence  walk  to  (V4hr.)  8,  Teddoro 
or  HagioB  The6doro8^  where  the  carriage  should  be  ordered  to  meet 
US.    The  driye  hence  to  Corfu  occupies  1 1/2  hr. 

To  THB  West.  —  To  Pelleka  (a  drive  of  4  hrs.,  carr.  there 
and  back  10  fr.)  and  the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  of  which  a  fine 
view  is  enjoyed,  very  beautiful  towards  sunset.   A  good  road. 

To  THB  North.  —  To  Oovino,  with  the  remains  of  a  Venetian 
arsenal,  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay.  Drive  back  by  the  village  of 
PotanuS, 

To  the  Monte  8.  Salvatore,  We  first  proceed  by  boat  (in  1-1 V2 
hr. ;  12-15  fr.)  to  the  landing-place  below  the  village  of  Signea^ 
which  we  reach  on  foot  in  1  hour.  Asteep  and  narrow  path  ascends 
from  the  village  in  1  hr.  to  the  summit  of  the  Xonte  8.  Salvatore, 
Greek  Pantokrator  (2988  ft.),  on  which  lie  the  ruins  of  a  mon- 
astery. The  view  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the  island  of 
Corfu;  to  the  N.W.,  the  Othonian  Islands;  to  the  £.,  the  main- 
land, with  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  rising  above  the  Sybota 
Isles  and  Parga,  and  the  Mts.  of  Suli  in  the  background ;  to  the  S., 
the  island  of  Cephalonla  with  Monte  Nero ;  to  the  W.,  the  sea.  The 
return-route  should  be  made  by  Spartilla  and  Ipao^  where  the  boat 

should  be  in  waiting. 

To  the  MoNASTEBT  OF  Palbocastrizza,  a  whole  day,  carriage  20  fr.,  a 
very  pleasant  road  with  beautiful  views.    Refreshments  at  the  monastery. 

To  Month  Pantalbomb,  also  a  whole  day,  carriage  20  fr.  —  Excellent 
road  as  far  as  the  last  saddle  of  the  mountain ,  whence  a  path  to  the 
left  ascends  to  the  summit  in  6-8  min. ;  delightful  view  of  the  whole  is- 
land. For  these  last  two  excursions  refreshments  should  be  taken  from 
the  hotel. 

47.  From  Naples  or  from  Brindisi  (Corfu)  to  Athens. 

The  regular  steamboat-services  between  Oreece  and  Naples ,  Brindisi, 
and  Trieste,  will  enable  the  traveller  to  make  this  excursion  in  8-10  days, 
inclusive  of  the  voyage  to  and  fro.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  extended 
their  tour  as  far  as  S.  Italy,  and  whose  time  and  finances  permit,  should 
not  omit  to  undertake  this  expedition;  especially  as  a  short  visit  to  this 
famous  city,  the  true  cradle  of  the  culture  of  the  West,  will  be  found 
more  instructive  than  years  of  study.    Compare  Introd.,  p.  xli. 

(1).  From  Naplea  to  Athens  (Pireeus)  the  steamers  of  the  following 
companies  ply  regularly  (consult  the  time-tables,  and  enquire  at  the  offices 
as  to  the  hours  of  departure):  —  1.  Frais$inet  d-  Co.,  every  Sunday  after- 
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noon,  Ist  class  120,  2nd  cl.  80  fr. ;  arriving  at  the  Pirfleus  on  Thursdays  at 
noon  O^ftv^ing  again  on  Saturday  forenoons  and  reaching  Naples  at  noon 
on  Tuesdays).  —  2.  Messageriea  Maritime*  de  France^  every  alternate  Mon- 
day at  5  p.  m.;  fare  190  or  140  fr.;  arriving  on  Thursday  afternoons.  (An- 
other steamer  of  the  same  company  starts  every  alternate  week  for  Syra^ 
an  island  in  the  Oreek  Archipelago  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade,  from  which, 
after  a  stay  of  two  days,  the  traveller  may  reach  the  Pirseus  by  a  Greek 
steamer ;  but  this  indirect  route  is  not  recommended.)  —  A  steamer  of  the 
Florio  Co.  leaves  Messina  every  Tues.  night,  and  follows  the  same  course 
as  the  above,  calling  at  Catania  on  Wed.  forenoons  and  reaching  the 
Pireeus  on  Frid.  afternoons. 

(2).  F^rem  Trieste  and  Brindiai  to  Athena  (Pirseus).  —  Austrian  Llopd  : 
1.  Vid  8yra.  One  steamer  starts  from  Trieste  on  Sat.  forenoons,  arriving 
at  Corfu  on  Monday  afternoons,  leaving  Corfu  on  Mon.  evenings,  and 
reaching  Syra  on  Wed.  mornings;  here  we  change  to  another  steamer, 
starting  on  Wed.  evening  and  reaching  the  Pireeus  next  morning.  [Return- 
steamer  from  the  Pireeus  for  Syra  on  Sat.  evening,  leaving  Syra  on  Sun. 
morning,  and  arriving  at  Corfu  at  8  a.m.  on  Tues.,  and  at  Trieste  on  Thurs. 
evening.]  A  second  steamer  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  leaves  Trieste  on  Tues. 
afternoon,  reaching  Brindisi  on  Frid.  morning  and  leaving  it  at  midnight ; 
Corfu  on  Sat.  afternoon,  leaving  the  same  evening ;  Zante  on  Sun.  evening ; 
Cerigo,  Mon.  afternoon;  Syra,  Tues.  morning;  and  thence  to  the  Pireeus 
as  above.  [Return  from  Syra,  Mon.  evening;  Corfu,  Thurs.  evening; 
Brindisi ,  Frid.  night ;  Trieste,  Monday.]  —  2.  Vi&  Patras.  Start  from 
Trieste  every  alternate  Thurs.  at  4  p.m. ;  from  Corfu ,  following  Sun. 
afternoon ;  from  Patras,  Mon.  afternoon  (beautiful  passage  across  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth);  reach  the  Pireeus  on  Thurs.  at  8  a.m.  [Return  every  alternate 
Sat.  morning;  Corfu,  Tues.  at  noon;  Trieste,  Sun.  night.]  —  Instead  of 
proceeding  farther  by  the  Lloyd  steamer,  mentioned  under  No.  1,  we  mav 
change  at  Corfu  to  a  vessel  of  the  Greek  company  {^ElXipumj  dnfJumXolkn 
*EtatQitt),  starting  from  Corfu  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  and  proceeding  via 
Zante,  Cephalonia  (halting  one  hour  at  each),  and  Patras  (halt  of  3  hrs.) 
to  New  Corinthj  from  which  the  isthmus  is  crossed  to  Kalamdki  by  car- 
riage in  i/j-l  hour.  Travellers  by  this  last  route  book  themselves  and 
their  luggage  through  to  Kalamaki,  in  order  that  they  may  not  have  to 
look  after  their  luggage  on  arriving  at  Corinth,  where  they  will  find  car- 
riages in  waiting  for  the  drive  across  the  isthmus  (so  also  at  Kalam<iki 
in  the  reverse  direction).  From  Kalamdki  a  steamboat  then  conveys  the 
traveller  to  the  Piraeus ,  arriving  on  Thursday  afternoons.  Fare  from 
Corfu  to  the  Pireeus  by  this  route  90  drachmas,   and  6  dr.  daily  for  food. 

Money.  The  French  system  has  been  introduced  into  Greece :  1  drachma 
(franc)  =  100  lepta  (centimes).  The  old  drachma  was  worth  90  c.  only. 
The  name  franc  is  generally  used  only  in  reckoning  with  strangers.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  have  it  specified  whether  prices  are  to  be  paid  in 
gold,  silver,  or  paper. 

From  Naples  to  the  Piraeus. 

Tlie  views  as  tlie  harbour  is  quitted,  and  the  voyage  as 
far  as  the  strait  of  Messina,  see  p.  222-223.  The  passage  of 
the  strait  is  magniflcent.  After  I72  ^r.  the  vessel  is  off  the 
Capo  delV  Armi^  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Calabria.  To  the  W. 
rise  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  terminated  apparently  by  the  noble 
pyramid  of  ^tna.  The  vessel  then  steers  towards  the  E., 
skirting  the  coast  of  Calabria,  the  barren  mountains  of  which 
continue  visible  for  a  considerable  time.  On  the  second  day  the 
vessel  is  completely  out  of  sight  of  land ,  but  on  the  third 
the  Cape  of  Mesaenia  (now  Capo  Gallo),  with  the  Oenusaae 
Islands  (now  Sapiema  and   CabTeTo^  m  front  of  it,    becomes 
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yisible.  The  ateamboat  then  approaches  the  sharp  point  of  Cof^ 
Taenaron,  now  C.  Afatapan  (36^  22',  58'^,  th^  most  southerly 
in  Burope  except  the  Gape  Tariffa  in  Spain  (35°,  59',  57"). 
The  arid  and  stony  peninsula  which  is  terminated  by  this  cape 
is  the  Mamoy  the  home  of  the  Mainotes  so  often  celebrated  in 
song.  A  view  is  then  disclosed  of  the  broad  Laconian  Gulf, 
into  which  the  Eurotas  (now  In)  flows,  while  in  the  extreme 
distance  the  white  heights  of  the  Taygetus  appear.  The  vessel 
next  steers  between  Caftt  Malea  (on  the  S.  side  of  which  there 
is  a  hermiVs  cell)  and  the  island  of  Oythera  (now  Cerig6)j  the 
seat  of  the  most  ancient  worship  of  Venus.  The  bleak  and 
abrupt  coast,  where  on  a  solitary  rock  Monembasia,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  Malmsey  wine  was  originally  produced,  is  visible,  is  now 
quitted,  and  the  islands  of  Spezzae  and  Hydra,  lying  in  front  of 
the  district  of  ArgoUs,  are  approached.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence.  The  mountains  of  Crete  (Candia)  are  visible  to  the 
S.E.  for  some  time  after  we  have  left  Cerigo  behind  us.  On  the 
right  rise  several  rocky  islets  belonging  to  the  Cy eludes,  among 
them  Falconera  and  Anti-Milos.  The  pyramidal  peak  of  ist.  Elias 
(1742 ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  the  i:<land  of  /Egina,  now  soon 
becomes  visible.  On  the  right  lies  the  island  oiBeihina,  and  beyond 
it  the  hilly  promontory  of  Attica,  Lnurion  with  its  ancient  silver- 
mines,  and  the  promontory  of  8uni(m,  with  its  ruined  temple.  — 
The  steamer  now  steers  towards  the  Piraeus  and  the  coast  of  8ala- 
mis  with  its  numerous  bays ;  on  both  sides  the  island  appears  to  be 
connected  with  the  mainland.  The  barren,  rounded  hill  next  visible 
In  Attica,  at  first  greatly  foreshortened,  is  Hymettus ;  in  a  straight 
direction  Fames  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  Attic  plain.  Above 
Salamis  (now  Kuluri)  peeps  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Oerania  in 
Megaris.  A  low  hill  extending  into  the  sea,  behind  which  a  number 
of  masts  rise,  now  becomes  visible.  This  is  the  Piraeus,  the  hill 
a  short  distance  inland  is  Munychia,  and  in  front  of  it  lies  the 
Bay  of  Phaleron,  the  original  harbour  of  Athens.  Between  Hymet- 
tus and  Parnes  the  regularly  shaped  PenieUeon  (now  Penteli), 
next  appears.  At  this  point  the  steamer  commands  a  charming 
*yiew  of  Athens;  in  the  centre  the  Acropolis,  to  the  right  the 
monument  of  Philopappus,  to  the  left  the  observatory.  The  large, 
white  building  to  the  N.  of  the  Acropolis  is  the  Palace ,  beyond 
which  rises  the  Lyeabeiius  (now  Mi.  8t.  George'),  —  As  soon  as 
the  promontory  of  the  Pireeus  has  been  rounded,  we  perceive  the 
rocky  islet  of  Psyttaieia,  on  which  the  Athenian  'hoplites'  under 
Aristides  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  Persian  army  after  the  Battle 
of  Salamis ,  situated  in  the  narrow  strait  between  Salamis  and  the 
mainland,  near  the  p«int  where  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  On 
the  bank  opposite  the  island  was  erected  the  silver  throne  of  Xerxes 
whenoe  he  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  vast  fleet  (B.  C.  480). 
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4n  ancient  monument  to  the  right  in  the  strait  leading  to  the 
harhour  is'^tyled  the  'Tomb  of  Themistocles';  above  it  is  the  monu- 
jnent  of  Miaulis,  the  victorious  admiral  in  the  wars  of  independence. 

PirsBnSy  see  p.  387.  —  Assival.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  halts  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  small  boats ,  the  owners  of  which  noisily  en- 
deavour to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passengers;  at  the  same  time  the 
hotel-touters  push  their  way  on  board.  Luggage  had  better  be  entrusted 
to  the  commissionnaire  of  the  hotel  at  which  the  traveller  intends  to  stay, 
dnd  that  official  will  then  secure  a  boat  and  afterwards  a  carriage.  The 
boat  (i  fr.  or  drachma;  with  lugagge  2  fr.)  conveys  the  traveller  to  the 
dogana,  where  the  formality  of  examining  luggage  is  generally  lenient. 
Carriage  to  Athens  5-6  drachmas,  pleasanter  than  the  railway  (p.  388). 


From   Brindm  to  the  Piraeus  by  Corfu  and  the 

Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

From  Brindisi  to  Corfu,  see  R.  46.  If  time  allows,  the  trav- 
eller should  not  omit  to  go  on  shore  at  Corfu ,  first  ascertaining 
from  the  captain  when  the  vessel  starts  again. 

When  the  steamer  quits  the  harbour, ,  the  Albanian  Mountains 
and  the  island  remain  in  view.  Before  Capo  Bianco ,  the  S. 
point  of  Corfu,  is  reached,  the  little  islands  of  Paxo  and  Anti- 
paxo  (together  called  Ua^ot  by  the  ancients)  become  visible ;  the 
steamer  usually  stops  at  the  former.  The  mainland,  the  coast 
of  Epirus,  now  recedes;  here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf,  near  Actium,  B.C.  31,  Augustus  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  monarchy  by  the  victory  gained  by  his  fleet  over  Antony. 
The  island  of  Sta.  Maura  (AeuxaSia)  remains  on  the  E. ;  for 
a  short  time  Ithaca  is  seen  to  the  S.,  but  is  soon  concealed  by 
Cephalonia  (KecpaXXifjvia),  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
whose.  W.  coast  is  now  skirted ;  the  harbour  is  on  the  S.  side 
in  a  deep  bay,  at  the  capital  Argostoli.  In  the  distance  Xante 
(Zd%'jvi)o?)  comes  in  sight,  with  the  harbour  of  that  name 
(where  a  prolonged  stay  is  sometimes  made.) 

The  steamer  now  takes  a  N.  direction;  opposite  is  the  coast 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  plain  of  Elis.  The  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  is  approached;  to  the  left  is  the  coast  of  yEtolia,  with 
Missolonghi,  noted  for  its  valiant  though  fruitless  defence  against 
Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1826.  The  steamer  next  touches  at  Patras  (Flax- 
pai),  an  important  commercial  town  (25,000  inhab.),  with  consu- 
lates of  most  of  the  liuropean  states,  whence  currants  are  largely 
exported.  Farther  on,  the  steamers  sometimes  stop  at  Naupacios 
{Lepanto^  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria 
in  1571)  on  the  Locrian  shore,  and  at  Vostitza  (Aiytov)  on  the 
Peloponnesian.  To  the  right  are  the  summits  of  Erymanthus,  fre- 
quently  covered  with  snow,  and  those  of  Cyllene ;  to  the  left  are 
Parnassus  and  Helicon ;  the  steamer  skirts  the  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesus  and  stops  at  New  Corinth j  erected  about  3  M.  N.  of 
ancient  Corinth  after  the  total  destruction  of  the  latter  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1858. 

Omnibuses  are  here  in  waiting,  and  convey  travellers  in  8/4  hr, 
to  Kalamdkiy  by  a  road  partly  constructed  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd.  To 
the  left  the  high  mountains  of  Megaris,  Qetania  (Fepaveia),  are 
seen ;  to  the  right  the  ruins  of  the  wall  which  once  crossed  the 
isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  of  the  sliding  road  (Diolkos)  for  ships 
and  goods  parallel  to  it.  After  a  drive  of  ^2  h^*)  &^  some  distance 
from  the  road,  are  seen  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Isthmian  Sanc- 
tuary, where  the  Isthmian  games  were  once  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Poseidon.  When  the  road  descends,  Kalamdkiy  the  ancient 
Schoinos^  becomes  conspicuous;  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
the  omnibuses  the  steamer  starts  for  the  Piraeus.  To  the  right  the 
mountains  of  Corinth  and  Argos  remain  in  view ;  the  summits  of 
Cyllene  afterwards  appear  to  the  W.  with  Acrocorinth ;  to  the  E. 
iEgina  emerges  from  the  sea ;  on  the  left  are  the  barren  heights  of 
Salamis,  which  here  descend  abruptly  to  the  sea.  As  soon  as  it  is 
passed,  the  mountains  of  Attica  become  visible;  in  the  foreground 
the  hills  surrounding  Parnassus ,  farther  S.  the  heights  of  Hy- ' 
mettus.    Landing  at  the  Piraeusj  see  pp.  385,  386. 

Road  to  Athens.  The  new  part  of  the  Pirsens,  through  which 
the  high-road  to  Athens  leads,  presents  nothing  worthy  of  note. 
As  soon  as  we  have  quitted  the  town,  we  observe  traces  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  Piraeus  on  the  right,  at  the  point  where  the 
road  rises  slightly.  The  road  itself  is  constructed  on  the  long  N. 
wall  which  anciently  connected  the  Piraeus  with  the  city.  Then 
to  the  right  appears  the  Monument  of  Caraiscdkis,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  War  of  Indiependence,  situated  near  the  spot  where  the  long 
S.  wall  united  with  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus.  Beyond  it 
is  the  Bay  of  Phaleron,  running  far  into  the  land.  —  The  mountains 
on  the  left  now  called  Scaramanga^  the  ^galeus  and  Poikilon  of 
antiquity,  are  low  spurs  of  Parnes.  A  stone  bridge  here  crosses 
the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Cephissus.  Vineyards  are  then  passed, 
and,  farther  on,  the  outskirts  of  the  ancient  olive-grove  which  oc- 
cupied the  plain  of  the  Cephissus  are  traversed.  Carriages  generally 
stop  to  water  the  horses  at  some  taverns  halfway,  where  the  tra- 
veller may  order  a  Xou7to6fjLia  (ou  pron.  oo),  a  sweetmeat  composed 
of  sugar  and  rose  water,  much  in  vogue  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  or 
a  'petit  verre'  (f)axQ  of  p.aoT(/a  (y  slightly  guttural),  a  liquor  of 
not  unpleasant  flavour,  which  becomes  milky  in  appearance  when 
diluted  with  water.  Each  of  these  refreshments  costs  10  lepta 
(hiTLa  Xeirrdl,  or  10  c).  —  The  olive-plantations  are  soon  quitted, 
and  a  hill  passed  which  conceals  the  Acropolis  from  view.  Beyond 
the  hill  the  well-preserved  Temple  of  Theseus  becomes  visible  be- 
low ;  on  the  right,  above  it,  the  Acropolis,  in  the  background  the 
monument  of  Philopappus,  in  front  of  the  latter  the  Areopagus, 
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and  fartber  to  the  riglit  the  obserratory.  —  The  honses  of  Athens 
mon  exclude  this  view. 

Railway  to  Athens.  Trains  ran  from  the  Pirsns  to  Athens 
OTery  hoar  (fares  1  dr.,  601.,  451.).  Immediately  after  leaving  the 
seaport  the  line  crosses  the  road  and  traverses  higher  ground, 
affording  a  snrvey  of  the  olive-groves  and  the  N.  part  of  the  plain 
of  Athens.  The  Station  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Temple  of  Thesens, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hermes  Street. 

Athenf .  —  Hotels.  *HdTBL  d* Anglbtbkrb  ,  R.  4-6 ,  pension  12  fr. ; 
*OBAin>B  Bbbtagnb;  *HdTBL  DBS  ^TBAKGBBS,  R.  ft  L.  4-5,  pens.  10 fr.; 
*HdTEL  Nbw  Yobk,  R.  3-6,  pens.  10  fr. ;  all  la  the  Palace  Square.  Hotkl 
D'*ATHftHE8,  with  restaurant;  Hotel  d'Attique,  etc. 

A  description  of  Athens  by  K.  Baedeker ,  and  sold  by  Wilberg 
at  Athens  has  been  published  in  a  separate  form ,  and  to  this  the 
reader  is  in  the  mean  time  referred.  A  Handbook  for  Greece  is  in 
course  of  preparation. 
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Abacaenum  306. 
Abbadiazsa  316. 
Abella  176. 
Abellinum  116. 
Acciano  190. 
Accumoli  198. 
Acerenza  207. 
Acerra  10. 
Acerrae  10. 
Acesines  325. 
Achates  301. 
Acherontia  207. 
Acherusian  Lake  106. 
Aci,  Isola  d'  326. 
Aci  CasteUo  327. 
Acireale  326. 
Aciris  217. 
Ads  326. 
Acithis  282. 
Acqua  Dolce  307. 
Acquasanta  270. 
Acquaviva  212. 

—  -Platani  286. 
Aerae  302. 
Acragas  289. 
Acrocorinth  887. 
Aetiwn  386. 
Adefn6  329. 
^gadian  Islands  281. 
jEgaleus  387. 
iEgina  886. 

jEgusa  281. 

jEnaria  106. 

^olian  Islands  317. 

jEsemia  192. 

iEtna,  Mount  835. 

^tna  329. 

S.  Agata,  near  Sessa  18. 

:—,  near  Sorrento  156. 

— .  Sicily  807. 

-de'  Gtoti  187. 

Affer  Falemus  19. 

—  Taurianut  210. 
Agerola  175. 
Agira  297. 

Agnano,  Lago  d'  95. 
S.  Agnello  163. 
Agno,  r  10. 
Agnone  843. 
Agosta  348. 


Agri,  river  217. 
Agriff€ntum  289. 
Agm)pina,     Sepolcro  d' 

Agyrium  297. 

Aigion  356. 

Akrai  302. 

Alabon  343. 

Alaesa  306. 

Alanno  188. 

Alaro  220. 

Alatri  2. 

Alba  Fucmtia  196. 

Albano  1. 

Albe  196. 

Albert  157. 

Alburnus  206. 

Alcamo  278. 

Alcantara,  rirer%25.327. 

343. 
Alessano  205. 
S.  Alessio  321. 
— ,  Capo  321. 
Alesus  906. 
Aletrium  2. 
S.  Alfio  326. 
Alghero  870. 
Ali  321. 
Alia  288. 
Alicata  299. 
Alicnri  320. 
Alimena.  278. 
Altamara  206. 
AltareUo  di  Baida  26& 
Altavilla  286. 
Altilia  181. 
Aluntium  307. 
Amalfi  171. 
Amandolea  220. 
Amantea  223. 
Amantia  223. 
Amara,   Monte   180.  186. 

189. 
Amaseno,  river  12.  13. 
Amatrice  193. 
Amenanus  334. 
Amendolara  218. 
Amestratus  806. 
Amitemum  191. 
lAmorosi  187. 


Ampclae  15. 

Anacapri  160. 

Anagni  2. 

Anagnia  2. 

Analipsis  382. 

Anapus,  river  357. 

Anazzo  203. 

Ancona  178. 

S.  Andrea  220. 

S.  Andrea,  Monte  15. 

Andria  200. 

S.    Angelo ,     monastery 

175. 
— ,  Monte,  near  Sorrento 

152. 
— ,  — ,  Lipari  318.  319. 
— ,  — ,  Volscians  Mts.  1. 
~,  — ,  the  Little  156. 174. 
S.  Angelo  in  Formia  9. 

—  a  Guida  175. 
Angri  168. 
Antenna,  Pizzo  805. 
Antignano  91. 
Anti-Milos  385. 

S.  Antimo  188. 

Antinum  197. 

S.  Antioco  361. 

Antipaxo  886. 

S.  Antonio  326. 

Antrodoco  197. 

Antullo,  il  Poszo  d'  3. 

Anxa  205. 

Anxannm  180. 

Anxur  13. 

Apennines,    the   Central 

198. 
Apice  185. 
Apollonia  306. 
Apricena  181. 
Aqva  Cornelia  287. 

—  Julia  45. 
Aquae  Cutiliae  194. 
Aquila  190. 
Aquino  8. 
Aquinum  3. 
Aragona  289. 

Aranci,  Fiumara  deir  806. 
Arangia,  Fiumara  306. 
Arbore  157.  174. 
Arce  198. 
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Arci,  Monte  368. 

Arco  212. 

Arco  Felice  104. 

Arco  Natarale  on  Capri 

160. 

near  Sorrento  157. 

Ardara  371. 

Ardore  220. 

Arena  Bianca  210. 

Arenella  91. 

Argentario,  Mte.  19. 

Argolis  385. 

Argostoli  386. 

Argyripe  182. 

Ariane  379. 

Ariano  185. 

— ,  Monte  1. 

Ariccia  11. 

Arienzo  10. 

Aritzo  372. 

Armi,  Capodeir  220.  384. 

Arpaia  10. 

Arpi  182. 

ArpinaSy  Insula  197. 

Arpino  198. 

Arpinum  198. 

Arsoli  197. 

Artemisio,  Monte  1. 

Artesino,  Monte  296. 

Arx  Volseorum  198. 

Ascensione,  Monte  della 

179. 
Ascoli  Piceno  179. 
—  Satriano  183. 
Asculum  Picenum  179. 
Asinara  361. 
Aiinarus  303. 
Asinello  280. 
Aso,  brook  179. 
Aspra  271. 

Aspromonte,    Mt.  221. 
Assaro  297. 
Assergi  191. 
Assimini  368. 
Assorus  297. 
As  tore,  Monte  211. 
Astroni  95. 
Atella  207. 
Atella  188. 
Atena  208. 
Aterno,    river    189.    191 

194. 
Athens  388. 
Atina  208. 
Atrani  171. 
Atri  179.  194. 
Atrio  del  Cavallo  117. 
Atripalda  176. 
Atzara  373. 
Au^dus  184.  199. 
Augusta  3^. 
Auletta  207. 
Auricarre  212. 


AuBcvlum  Apulum  183. 
Auximum  1t8. 
Avella  176. 
Avellino  176. 
Avemus,  Lacus  100. 
Aversa  188. 
Avezzano  196. 
Avigliano  207. 
Avola  304. 

Bacoli  102. 

Badolato  220. 

Bagaria  or  Bagheria  270. 

Bagnara  212. 

Bagni  di  Nerone  101. 

—  di  Patcmo  194. 

—  dlschia  109. 
Bagnoli  96. 
Bagnolo  205. 
Bahira,  El  375. 
Baja  101. 
Baiae  101. 
Baida  268. 
Balensul  302. 
Balvano  206. 

Balzo    di    Trifoglietto 

341. 
Bantia  184. 

Banzi,  Abbadia  de'  184. 
Baragiano  206. 
Baranica  156. 
Barbagia,  la  372. 
Barbaro,  Monte  275. 
Barbarossa,    Castello    di 

160. 
Barcellona  308. 
Bardo,  the  376. 
Bari  201. 
— ,  Mola  di  202. 
Barium  201. 
Barletta  199. 
S.  Barnaba,   Monte   281. 
Baronisi  176. 
Barra,  La  115. 
Barrafranca  298. 
Basento,   river  206.  217. 
Basilicata,  the  206. 
S.  Basilio  213. 

—  Pisticci  217. 
Basiluzzo  320. 
Batinus  179. 
Battaglia  212. 
Battipaglia  167. 
Bauladu  369. 
Bauli  303. 
BauU  102. 
Bavuso  309. 
Beffi  190. 
Belbina  385. 
Belice,  river  284. 
Bclice  Sinistro  285. 
BcllamuTO  Q^. 
BelUzzi  167. 


Belmonte  223. 
Belpasso  329. 
Belvedere  222.  303. 
Belvedere,  Monte  273. 
S.  Benedetto  179.  196. 
Benevento  185. 
Benizze  383. 
Bemalda  207. 
8.  Biagio,  river  290.  299. 
Biancavilla  329. 
Bianconuovo  200. 
Bicocca  298.  342. 
Bifemo,  river  181. 
Birgi,  river  282. 
Bisacquino  285. 
Biscari  300. 
Bisceglie  200. 
Bisignano  209. 
Bitetfo  212. 
Bitonto  201. 
Bivio  di  Anletta  207. 
Bivona  211. 
Blue  Grotto  161. 
Bocca  di  Fiume  13. 
Boccadifalco  268. 
Boeo,  Capo  282. 
Boiano  192. 
Bon,  Cape  374. 
Bonfornello  304. 
Bonifato,  Monte  273. 
Bonorva  370. 
Borgetto  273. 
Borrone  282. 
Bosa  370. 

Bosco  tre  Case  123. 
Botte,  la  14. 
Botte,  Canale  delle  12. 
Bova  220. 
Bovalino  220. 
Bove,  Valle  del  341. 
Bovianum    192. 
Bovino  185. 
Bradano,  the  217. 
Brancaccio  272. 
Brancaleone  220. 
Brentesion  203. 
Brindisi  203. 
Brolo  307. 
Bronte  328. 
Brucato  287. 
Brucoli  343. 

Bruncu  Spina,  Punta  373. 
Brundisium  203. 
Buccino  206. 

Buffaloria  di  Cassano  218. 
Buonalbergo  185. 
Buonpietro  287. 
Buraco,  Monte  285. 
Busambra  285. 
Busambra,  Kalata  285. 
Buscemi  3^. 
Buscnto,  river  209. 
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Butera  300. 
Buttigliara,  river  350. 


Oabras  369. 

Cabrera  384. 

Gaccamo  287. 

CactfpcMrU  304. 

Caesar,  Villa  of  102. 

Cagliari  365. 

— ,  Stagno  di  365.  368. 

Caianiello  6.  192. 

Caieta  17. 

Cairo,  Monte  6. 

Gala,  La  253. 

Calabria  203.  213. 

Calacte  307. 

Calatabiano  325.  327. 

Calatafimi  274. 

Calavk,  promontory  307. 

Calciano  207. 

Caldare  289.  295. 

Coles  7. 

CcUlipolis  205. 

8.  Calogero,  Monte  285. 

287 
— ,  Lipari  318. 
Calore,  river  181. 186. 208. 
Caltabelotta  286. 
— ,  river  286. 
Caltagirone  298. 
Caltanissetta  295 
Caltavuturo  287. 
Calvi  7. 

Calvo,  Monte  183. 194. 
Camaldoli  near  Naples  92. 

—  deir  Avvocata  170. 

—  di  Meta  157. 

—  della  Torre  115. 
Camaldolilli  92. 
Camarana,  river  301. 
Camarina  301. 
Camicus  288. 
Cammarata  209.  288. 
— ,  Pizzo  di  288. 
Gampana  190.  218. 
Campanella ,    Punta     di 

Campania  7.  93. 
Campedda,  la  370. 
CampestrinOfPonte  di  207. 
Campi  207. 
Campi  Oeloi  300. 

—  Laestrigimii  342. 

—  Palentini  196. 

—  Veteres  206. 
Campo  Bianco  319. 

—  di  Giove  188.  189. 

—  Periculo  191. 

—  Tenese  208. 
CunpobasBO  181. 
Campobello  283. 

—  di  Licata  300. 
Campofiorito  285. 


Campofranco  288. 
Campomarino  181. 
Campomela  371. 
Canalotti  279. 
Cancello  10. 
Candela  183. 
Candia  385. 
Canicatti  295. 
Canicattini  dOQ, 
Caniga  371. 
Cannae  199. 
Cannita  271. 
Cannole  205. 
Canosa  199. 
Cantone,  flumara  306. 
Canusium  199. 
Capaccio  Nuovo  168. 

—  Vecchio  168. 
Capace  270. 
Capistrello  197. 
Gapitanata,  the  181.  174. 
Capiti  169. 
Capo  Bianco  286.  386. 

—  d'Acqua  193. 

—  Castella  219. 
' —  Soprano  300. 
^Capodimonte    near    Na- 
ples 44. 

—  near  Sorrento  155. 
Gaposele,  Villa  16. 
Cappadocia  196. 
Cappelliere  285. 
Capraja  19. 
Capreae  158. 
Caprera  361. 
Capri  157. 
Capua  7. 
Caralis  365. 
Garamanico  188. 
Carbonara,  Capo  365. 
Carcaci,  Ponte  329. 
Cardellieri,  Monte  285. 
Cardillo,  Monte  330. 
Cariati  218. 
Garini  273. 
Garlentini  342. 
Caronia,  Bosco  di  306. 
Garotto  153. 
Carovigno  203. 
Garpanzano  210. 
Garpineto  2. 
Carseoli  196. 
Garsoli  196. 
Gartellemi  329. 
Carthage  376. 
Carthagena ,    Gape   374. 

376. 
Gasa  del  Bosco  339. 

—  Etnea  339. 
Casabona  111. 
Casalbordino  180. 
Casalnuovo  10.  208. 
Casamicciola  109. 


Gascano  19. 
Cascia  193. 
Gaserta  9. 
Casilinum  7. 
Casino  Chiriaco  210. 
Casinum  4. 
Casmenae  303. 
Casoria  188. 
Gasotta  di  Napoli  194. 
Cassano  213.  218. 
Cassaro  288.  303. 
Gassibile,  river  304. 
Gassino  4. 
Gastagna,  Capo  319. 
Gastanea  317. 
Castel  di  Sangro  192. 

—  di  Tusa  306. 
Casteldaccia  286. 
Castel  fidardo  178. 
Castel  Fiorentino  183. 
Castella,  Capo  219. 
Castellamare    di    Stabia 

150. 

—  del  Golfo  274. 
Castellaneta  213. 
Castello  del  Monte  200. 

—  in  Parco  163. 
Castelluccio  208. 
Casteltermini  288. 
Castelvetere  220. 
Castelvetrano  275. 
Gastiglione  327. 
Castro  205. 
Gastrogiovanni  296. 
Castronuovo  288. 
Gastrovillari  209.  218. 
Castrwn  Minervae  205. 

—  Novum  179. 
S.  Gataldo  295. 

— ,  Castello  di  205. 
Gatalfano,     Monte     224. 

271. 
Catana  331. 
Catania  330. 
— ,  Piano  di  342. 
Catanzaro  219. 
Catena  del  Marghine  369. 
Catenanuova  297. 
S.  Caterina  near  Reggio 

212. 

—  (Sicily)  295. 

—  near  Squillace  220. 
Caudine  Forks  10.  187. 
Caudium  10. 
Caulonia  220. 

Cava,  la  164. 
Ceccano  3. 
Cedrinus  373. 
Cefalh  305. 
Celano  195. 
Cento  Camerelle  103. 
Gentorbi  297. 
Centuripe  297. 
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Cephaloedium  905. 

Gephalonia  386. 

Cephissus,  the  387. 

Ceprano  3. 

Cerboli  20. 

Cerda  288. 

Gerignola  199. 

Gerigo  385. 

Gerrilla,  Bosoo  della  387 

Certosa,  the  (near  Mileto) 

211. 
Gervaro  6.  185. 
— ,  river  185.  215. 
Cervico  209. 
Gesarano  156.  168. 
S.  Cesario  di  Lecce  205. 
Gctara  170. 
Cetraro  222. 
Charybdis  212.  316. 
Chalcidicus^  Mons  315. 
Chiaiolella  108. 
Cbiaramonte  300. 
Chiazza  298. 
Ghienti,  river  178. 
Gbiesazzaf  la  286. 
Chieti  188. 
Ghieuti  181. 
Chilivani  370. 
Gbirica,  Monte  319. 
Chiunzo,  Monte  169. 
— ,  Torre  di  169. 
Chiusa  285. 
Choerades  213. 
Chrysas  297. 
Ciampino  1. 
Ciani,  brook  357. 
Cicala  176. 
Cicci,  Monte  317. 
Cicero's  Tomb  16. 
Ciclopi,  Scogli  dei  326. 
Gimiti,  Capo  delle  219. 
Cinqucmiglia,    Piano    di 

192. 
Cintaria,  la  280. 
Ciocca  371. 
Circeii  13. 
Circeo,  Monte  13. 
Gird  218. 
Cisterna  11. 
Citta  Santangelo  180. 
Cittk  Vecchia  360. 
Cittaducale  194. 
Civita  d'Antino  197. 

—  Ducale  194. 

—  Lavinia  1. 

—  Reale  193. 

—  Vecchia  19. 
Civitanova  178. 
Civitella  Roveto  197. 
Clanius  10. 

8.  CJemente  163. 
—  di  CasauriA  188. 
Cocuzzo,  Monte  2i0.  223. 


Codola  176. 

Cofano  281. 

Gollepardo,  Grotta  di  3. 

Collet  Leucogcei  98. 

Gollesano  305. 

Colonne,  Capo  delle  219. 

Golonnetta  279. 

Comino  36a 

C6miso  301. 

Comitini  289. 

Conca  175. 

— ,  Punta  di  174.  175. 

— ,  Gorge  of  156. 

Conca  d'Oro,  la  252. 

Concaeze,  Serra  delle  341. 

Conero,  Mte.  177. 

Confini,  Torre  de'  15. 

S.  Cono  296. 

Consentia  209. 

Contessa  285. 

Conti  delle  Fontanelle  156 

—  di  Geremenna  157. 174 

ConturBi  206. 

Copiae  218. 

Coppola,  Monte  151. 

Gorace,  river  210. 

Coraci  210. 

Corato  200. 

Corcyra  381. 

Corfu  880. 

Corfinium  189. 

Cori  11. 

Gorigliano  Calabro  218. 

Gorigliano    near     Leece 

205. 
Corinth  386. 
Corleone  285. 
Corno,  Monte  191. 
Cornus  369. 
Coroglio,  Capo  91. 
Corpo  di  Cava  164. 
Correboi,  Col  di  373. 
Correse,  Passo  di  193. 
Corvo,  Monte  281. 
Cosa  218. 

Coscile,  river  218. 
Cosenza  209. 
Cossyra  374. 
S.  Costan/o.  Mte.  155. 
Cotrone  218. 
Crancotta,   Fiumara  308. 
Crapolla  155. 
Crathis  218. 
Crati,  river  209.  218. 
Crete  385. 
Grimissut  274. 
Crimiti,    Monte  350. 
8.  Crocc  301. 
— ,  Capo  343. 
Crocella,  la  161. 
Crocelle  di  Agrifoglio, 

le  210. 
Cropani  219. 


Croton  218. 
Cnicoli  216. 
Cuba,  la  266. 
Guccio,  Monte  324. 
Cutnae  105. 
Cunano,  Monte  338. 
Gupra  Marittima  179. 
Gutro  219. 
Cutt6,  Monte  339. 
Cyane,  Foustoin  867. 
Cyclades,  the  366. 
Cyme  105. 
Cythera  385. 

Damecuta  161. 
Damusi  330. 
Daunus  184. 
S.  Deca,  Mte  388. 
Decima,  Fiumara  835. 
Decimomannu  368. 
Delia,  river  383. 
8.  Demetrio  190. 
Deserto  156. 
Diamante  322. 
Diano  208. 
— ,  the  208. 
DicoMfxhia  96. 
Didyme  319. 
Dinnamari,  Hi.  815. 
Durillo,  river  301. 
Dittaino,  river  297. 
Divieto  309. 
Dog  Grotto  95. 
S.  Domenico  181. 
—  Soriano  211. 
S.  Donato  205. 
Doria-Cas»ano  218. 
Drago,  river  290. 
Dragonara,  Grotta  106. 
Drepunon  279. 
Due  Fratelli  170. 
Dugenta  187. 

Bboli  159.  167. 

Egesta  274. 

Egnatia  203. 

Eircta  269. 

Eknonios  299. 

Elba  19. 

Bleuthertu  271. 

S.  Elia,  Monte  208.  211. 

— ,  Capo  865.  368. 

St.  Elias,  Mt.    (Aegina) 

385. 
Elmas  363. 
S.  Elpidio  178. 
Engvium  287. 
Enna  296. 
Entella  285. 

Epitafia,  Torre  deir  15. 
Epitaffio,  Punta  dell'  101. 
Epomeo,  Monte  110. 
'Epomw*  108. 
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Epopeus  106. 

Erbe  Blanche  330. 

Erbessus  295. 

Ericuta  dSO. 

Eryx  280.  . 

Etna,  see  ^tna. 

Etnea  328. 

S.  Eufemia  210. 

— ,  Golfo  di  210.  223. 

Euonpmut  320. 

Eurotas,  the  886. 

Tabrateria  nova  3. 

—  vetus  3. 
Fagnano  190. 
Falconara  300. 
— ,  river  303. 
Falconaria  282. 
Falcone,  Mte.  281. 
Falconera  365. 
Falconiera,  Monte  272. 
FalemtUy  Ager  19. 
Faraglioni,  1 159. 162. 326. 
Farina,  Gape  374. 

Faro  316. 

Fasano  208. 

Fata  Donnayilhi,  Grotto 

of  308. 
Favara  299. 
— ,  la  272. 
Favarotta  298. 
Favignana  281. 
Favorita,  la.  near  Portici 

114. 
— ,  near  Palermo  270. 
8.  Felice  10.  13. 
S.  Ferdinando  821. 
Ferentino  2. 
Ferentinum  2. 
Ferentum  184. 
Ferla  303. 
Fermo  178. 
Ferrandina  207. 
Femi,  Monte  369. 
Fibrenus,  river  197. 
Ficarazelli  270.  286. 
Ficarazai  270.  286. 
Ficuzza  285. 
Figlino  169. 
Filicuri  319. 
S.  Filippo  d^Argiro  297. 
Filosofo,  Torre  del  341. 
Finale  306. 
Finis  terra ,     promontory 

205. 
Firmum  Picenum  178. 
Fiumarone,  river  198. 
Fiume  Caldo  274. 

—  Freddo  223.  273.  825. 

—  Grande  287.  305. 

—  Salso  287.  295.  299. 

—  Torto  287.  288.  304. 
Fiumicino  19. 


8.  Flavia  270.  386. 

8.  Flaviano  179. 

Floridia  306.  346. 

Flumendosa,  river  373. 

Foggia  181. 

Foi,  Monte  206. 

Fondi  15. 

— ,  Lake  of  15. 

Fonni  373. 

Fons  Banduwu  184. 

Fontana  111.  198. 

—  Congiada  372. 

—  Grande  184. 

—  Vecchia  925. 
Fontecchio  190. 
Pontes  Leucoga«i  99. 
Fordungianus  369. 
Forenza  184. 
Forio  110. 

Forli  192. 
Formia  16. 
Formiae  16. 
Formianum  16. 
Fornacelle  157.  174. 
Forno,  II  108. 
Foro  Appio  12. 
Fortore,  river  181. 
Forum  Appii  12. 

—  Popilii  208. 

—  Trajani  369. 

—  Vulcani  99. 
Forza  321. 
Fossacesia  180. 
Fossa  Nuova  12. 
Francavilla  180.  210. 

S.   Francesco   di    Paola, 

monast.  155. 
S.  Franco,  Monte  191. 
Francolisi  19. 
8.  Fratello  307. 
— ,  Fiumara  307. 
Fratta-Grumo  188. 
Fregellae  3. 
Frento  181. 
Frosinone  3. 
Fnimento,  Monte  338. 341. 
Frusino  3. 

Fucino,  Lago  di  195. 
Fundi  15. 
Fuorigrotto  87.  95. 
FurculaeCoudmae  10.187. 
Fnriano,  Fiumara  di  307. 
Furore  174. 
Fusaro,  Foce  del  106. 
— ,  Lago  del  106. 
Fuscaldo  222. 

Gaeta  17. 
— ,  Mola  di  16. 
Gaggera,  river  274. 
Gagliano  297. 
Oalaesus  215. 
Galati  321. 


Galatina  205. 

Gain,  I  155. 

Gallico  «12. 

Gallipoli  205. 

Gallo,  Capo  224.  384. 

Galugnano  205. 

Gangi  287. 

Gargano,  Monte  183. 

Gariglaano,  river  3.  18. 

Garofalo,  the  316. 

Garuna  383. 

Oaulos  360. 

S.  Gavino  868. 

Gavoi  373. 

Oela  300. 

Gela,  river  300. 

Gennargentu,  Mt.  373. 

S.    Gennaro,    monastery 

99. 
Gerace  220. 
Gerania,  the  386.  387. 
Gerbini  298. 
8.  Germano  4. 
— ,  Stufe  di  95. 
Gesso  309. 
S.  Giacomo  218. 
Giambra  303. 
Giampilieri  321. 
Giannutril9. 
Giara,  la  372. 
Giardinetto  185. 
Giardini  321. 
Giarre  326. 
Giarretta,  river  342. 
Giave  370. 
Gibilmanna  305. 
Giganti,  Grotta  de'  271. 
Giglio  19. 
Gioia  Tauro  211. 

—  del  Colle  218. 
Gioiosa  220.  307. 

8.  Giorgio  176.  216.  371. 
S.  Giovanni  Battista  282. 

—  in  Carico  3. 

—  de  Sinis  369. 

—  a  Teduccio  112.  116. 
Giovinazzo  201. 
Girgenti  289. 

— ,  Molo  di  289. 

Giuliana  285. 

S.  Giuliano,  Monte  280. 

Giulianova  179. 

Giurdignano  205. 

8.  Giuseppe  164. 

Gizio,  river  189. 

Cfnathia  208. 

Gobbo,  Rio  373. 

Goletta  374. 

Gorgo  di  Gotone  276. 

Gorgona  19. 

Govino  383. 

Gozzo  360. 

Gragnano  151.  175. 
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Orammichele  298. 
Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia  191. 
Granitola,  Punta  di  283. 
Orassano  207. 
Gratteri.305. 
Gravina  207.  338. 
S.  Gregorio  220. 
Griffone,  Monte  224.  270. 
Grigio,  Monte  338. 
Grotta  d'Averno  lOf. 

—  Azzurra  161. 

—  Bianc«i  162. 

—  del  Bove  338. 

—  del  Cane  95. 

—  della  Maga  13. 

—  della  Pace  105. 

—  delle  Stalattite  162. 

—  della  Sibilla  282. 

—  Verde  162. 
Grottammare  179. 
Grotte,  Le  295. 
Grottole  207. 
Orumentum  208. 
Grumo  212. 
Guardia  222. 

— ,  Monte  di  318. 
Guardia  S.  Framondi  181. 
Guasco,  Monte  178. 
Gurnalunga ,    river   298. 

342. 
Gurrita  328. 
8.  Gusmano,  river  343. 

"Kadranum  329. 
Badria  179.  194. 
Halaem  306. 
Halycus  286. 
Hammam  Gorbos  380. 
Hammam  Lif  379. 
Jlelorus  303. 
Jlemichara  287. 
Hephaestiadei  317. 
Heraclea  217. 
Jleraclea  Minoa  286. 
Heracleia  112. 
Herculaneum  112. 
Herdonia  183. 
Hicesia  320. 
Hiera  281.  319. 
Himera  304. 

Himera  Meridionalii  287. 
295.  299. 

—  ^ep<gn<nonaW«  287.305. 
Hipparis  301. 
Hipponium  211. 
Histonium  180. 

ffpbla  Heraea  301. 

Hyhla  Minor  329. 

Hyccara  273. 

Hydra  385. 
jffydruntum  205. 
Hymettua   385. 
Ifjfpsas  2S4. 


Iglesias  368. 

Jmachara  287. 

Imele,  river  196. 

Imera  295. 

Inarime  108. 

I  nice,  Monte  275. 

Insulae  Diomedeae  181. 

Interamna  179. 

Interocrea  194. 

Jnterpromium  189. 

Ipso  383. 

Iri,  the  385. 

Ischia  108. 

Ischitella  183. 

Iscla  108. 

Isclero,  the  187. 

Isemia  192. 

Isili  372. 

Isola  Capo-Rizzuto  219. 

—  del  Liri  198. 

—  Ferdinandea  !!^. 

—  Longa  282. 

—  Salina  319. 
Isoletta  3. 
Ispica,  Val  d*  302. 
Ithaca  386. 

Itri  15. 
Jamiir  374. 
Jem,  El  380. 

Kalamaki  387. 
Eamart  379. 
Ranone  382. 
Karthada  379. 
Kasr-Sad  271. 
Kasr-Yanni  296. 
Kayman  380. 
Keff  380. 
Kiriaki,  the  383. 
Korliun  285. 
Kressida  382. 
Kuluri  385. 

Laccie,  Monte  281. 

Lacco  110. 

Lacinian  promontory  219. 

Laconi  372. 

Laconian  Gulf,  the  385. 

Lacus  Amyclanus  15. 

—  Avernus  100. 

—  Gutiliae  194. 

—  Fucinus  195. 

—  Fundanus  15. 

—  Lucrinus  100. 

—  Niger  208. 

—  Palicorum  298. 
Lagonegro  208. 
Lamato,  river  210. 
Lanciano  180. 
Landro,  Fiumara  308. 
Lanuvium  1. 

Lao,  river  208. 
Laoi  20B. 


Larino  181. 

Larinutn  181. 

Lascari  305. 

Latignano,  Poxzo  di  194. 

Lattarico  209. 

Lauria  208. 

LaurioHy  Promont.  385. 

Lautulae  14. 

Lavello  184. 

S.  Lazaro,  Fort  175. 

Lazzaro  220. 

Lecce  204. 

Leghorn  19. 

Lene  173. 

Lentini  342. 

— ,  Biviere  di  298.  342. 

S.  Leonardo  182. 

Leonessa  193. 

Leonforte  297. 

Leontinoi  342. 

Lepanto  386. 

Lepre,  Monte  329. 

Lercara  288. 

Lesina,  Lago  di  181. 

Lesta  194. 

Lete  Vivo,  brook  179. 

Letojanni  dQi. 

Lettere  151. 

Leuca,  promontory  205. 

Leuca  205. 

Leucadia  386. 

Levante,  Porto  di  319. 

Levanzo  281. 

Liberatore,  Monte  165. 

Licata  299. 

Licatia  338. 

Licodia,  S.  Maria  di  329. 

Licosa,  Punta  della  222. 

Lilibeo,  Capo  282. 

Lilyhaeum  282. 

Linaro,  Capo  19. 

Linguaglossa  327. 

S.   Lionardo,    river    286. 

342. 
Lipari  317. 
Lipari  Islands  317. 
Liris,  river  3.  18.  197. 
Lisca  Bianca  320. 
Locri  Epizephyrii  220. 
S.  Lorenzo  13. 
— ,  Certosa  208. 
S.  Lorenzo  Maggiore  187. 
Loreto  178. 
Lueania  206. 
Luce  217. 
Lucera  183. 
Luceria  183. 
S.  Lucia,  Fiumara  308. 
S.  Lucido  223. 
Luco  196. 

Lucrinus,  Lacus  100. 
Lucus  Angitiae  196. 
\  Lupva  204. 
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Lupone,  Monte  1. 
Lysimelia  357. 

Macara  286. 
Maccaluba  294. 
Macchia  192. 
Hachanath  253. 
Macomer  369. 
Macopsisa  369. 
Maddalena  361. 
Maddaloni  10.  188. 
Madonian  Mountains  228. 

305. 
Madonna  delF  Autu  273. 

—  di  Camarana  301. 

—  Nera  308. 

—  della  Rocca  325. 

—  di  Saccargia  371. 

—  di  Trapani  280. 
Madredonna  303. 
Maenza  12. 

Maga,  Grotta  della  13. 
Maglie  205. 
Magnisi  343. 
Maida  210. 
Maina,  the  385. 
Maiori  170. 
Majella,  Mt.  180. 
Malaspina,  Monte  319. 
Mai    Consiglio ,     Scoglio 

del  280. 
Malea,  Cape  385. 
Maletta  3!^. 
Maleventum  185. 
Malta  358. 
Malvagna  327. 
Mamojada  373. 
Mandas  372. 
Manduria  216. 
Manfredonia  182. 
Mangano  326. 
Maniacium  328. 
Manicalunga  278. 
Mannu,  river  372. 
Manopello  188. 
Manuba,  the  376. 
Marabella,  Pizzo  di  273. 
Marano  179. 

Marcello,  Torre  del  343. 
Marcianise  188. 
8.  Marco  307. 

—  Argentano  209. 
S.  Marco,  Cape  369. 
Marecoccola ,    Telegrafo 

di  157. 
Mare  Dolce  272. 

—  Grande  213. 

—  Morto  103. 

—  Piccolo  213. 

—  Pontis  369. 
Marescia  212. 
S.  Margarita  106. 
S.  Margherita  285. 


S.  Maria,  near  Massa  Ln- 
brense  155. 

—  di  Capua  8. 

—  a  Castello  157. 

—  di  Leuca  206. 

—  di  Licodia  329. 

—  di  Luco  196. 

—  Maggiore  8.  163. 

—  a  Monte  Vergine  286. 

—  della  Neve  156. 

—  a  Puzzano  151. 

—  della  Scala  316. 

—  del   Soccorso   160. 

—  della  Valle  316. 
-  della  Vittoria  196. 

Marianopoli  288. 
Marina  del  Cantone  155. 
Marina  di  Cazzano  153. 

—  di  Sejano  152. 
Marino  1. 
Maritimo  281. 
Marno,  river  206. 
Marro,  river  211. 
Marrubiu  369. 
Marrubium  196. 
Marsala  282. 
Marsico  208. 

S.  Martino  267. 
Mascali  326. 
Mascalucia  338. 
Massa  Lubrense  155. 

—  di  Somma  120. 
Massafra  213. 
Massico,  Monte  19. 
Massolivieri,      promont. 

344. 
Matapan,  Cape  385. 
MatrinuB  180. 
S.  Maura  386. 
Mazarus  283. 
Mazzara  283. 
Mazzarino  271. 
Meana  373. 
Megara  Hyblaea  343. 
Megarean  Bay  343. 
MegarU  35.  »B5. 
Mekdia  380. 
Melfl  183. 
— ,  Pizzuto  di  184. 
Meligunig  317. 
Melite  359. 
Melito  220. 
Mellili  343. 
Menessale,  river  327. 
Menfrici  284. 
Mercante,    il    Passo    del 

220. 
Mercogliano  176. 
Mersa  379. 
Mesa  13. 

Mesima,  river  223. 
Messana  311. 
Messenia  384. 


Messina  310. 

— ,  the  Strait  of  223. 316. 

Meta  152. 

Metapontum  216. 

Metaurum  211. 

Metaurus  211. 

Mezzocampo  330. 

S.  Michele,   near   Calta- 

girone  2giB. 
— ,  near  Manfredonia  182. 

—  near  Meltt  184. 
Mignano  6. 
Milazzo  309. 
Mileto  211. 

Milis  369. 
Miliscola  104. 
Militello  298. 
Milo,  Torre  di  218. 
Mimnermum  268. 
Minae  298. 
Minardo,  Monte  329. 
Mineo  298. 
Miniscola  104. 
Minoa  286. 
MinopoUs  203. 
Minori  170. 
Mintumae  18. 
Mirto-Crosia  218. 
Miseno,  Capo  104. 
Misenum  103. 
Missolonghi  386. 
Misterbianco  330.  342. 
Mistretta  306. 
Mitro,  Monte  273. 
Mitromania.Grotta  di  160. 
— ,  Val  di  160. 
Modica  301. 
Modione,  river  276. 
Modugno  212. 
Mojano  187. 
Mojo  327. 
Mola  325. 
Mola  di  Bari  202. 

—  di  Gaeta  16. 
Molentargiu,    Stagno   di 

365. 
Moles  Puteokmae  97. 
Molfetta  200. 
Molina  190. 
Molina,  Punta  109. 
Molini,  Valle  de'  172. 
Moliterno  206. 
Monalus  306. 
Monasterace  220. 
Monastir  372.  380. 
Mondello  270. 
Mondragone  18. 
Monembasia  385. 
Monfina,  Rocca  7.  18. 
Monforte  309. 
Mongibello  336. 
Mongi6,  Pizzo  di  308. 
Mongrassano  209. 
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Honopoli  203. 
Monreale  (Sicily)  266. 

—  (Sardinia)  36S. 
Mon$  Albumus  206. 

—  Chalcidicus  315. 

—  Chronios  285. 

—  Oaurus  152. 

—  Ti/ata  9. 
Montagnuola,  the  339. 
Montaguto  185. 
Montalbano  217. 
Montalto  209. 
Montauro  220. 
Honte  Allegro  286. 

—  Alto  220. 

—  Casino  5. 

—  Fortino  1. 

—  Giordano  217. 

—  S.  Giovanni  198. 

—  S.  Giuliano  280. 

—  Grosse  303. 

—  Nero  338. 

—  Nuovo  1(X). 

—  Rosso  338. 

—  Santangelo  182. 
Montecardillo  330. 
Monteleone  211. 
Hontemaggiore  288. 
Montepeloso  207. 
Montereale  193. 
Montesanto  178. 
Montesarchio  10. 
Montesardo  206. 
Montesilvano  180. 
Monies  Lactarii  152. 
Monticelli  15. 
Monti  Rossi  339. 
Montoro  176. 
Morano  208. 
Mores  370. 
Morino  197. 
Moropano  111. 
Moscia,  Monte  219. 
Motta  181. 

Motta  S.   Anastasia  298. 

330. 
Moti/'a  283. 
Muglia.297. 
Munychia  385. 
Muranvm  208. 
Murata,  la  206. 
Murgie  di  Minervino  200. 
Muro  205. 
Musei  368. 
Mutignano  179. 
Mplae  309. 

Nao,  Capo  219. 
Naples  20. 
Accademia  Fontaniana 
60. 

AJbergo  del  Poveri  45. 
8.  Angela  a  Nilo  51. 


Kaples : 
S.  Anna  de'  Lombardi 
47. 

SS.  Annunziata  52. 
Aqua  Julia  45. 
Aquarium  84. 
Archives  52. 
Arcivescovado  55. 
Arsenal  39. 
Bankers  24. 
S.  Barbara  39. 
Baths  26. 
Beer  23. 

Boarding  Houses  22. 
Boats  25. 
Booksellers  26. 
Botanic  (S^rden  45. 
Cafi^s  23. 
Camaldoli  92. 
Campi  Santi  44.  53. 
Capodimonte  43.  44. 
Cappella  delTesoroSd. 
S.  Carlo,  Theatre  37. 
Carriages  24. 
Castello  Capuano  53. 

—  del  Carmine  40. 

—  Nuovo  38. 

—  deir  Ovo  35. 

—  Sant'-Ehno  89. 
Catacombs  43. 

S.  Caterina  a  Formella 

53. 
Cathedral  56. 
Cemeteries  53. 
Chemists  26. 
Chiaja,  the  83. 
S.  Chiara  48. 
Chiatamone,  Strada35. 
Cbicsa    del    Sannazaro 

85. 
Cigars  24. 
Commandant's     resid 

36. 
Commissionnaires  25. 
Confectioners  23. 
Conservatory  of  Music 

59. 
Consulates  24. 
Corso  Garibaldi  41.  53. 
Corso    Vittorio    £ma- 

nuele  87. 
S.  Croce  al  Mcrcato  41. 
Custom  House  39. 
Dogana  39. 
Duomo  55. 
S.  Domenico  49. 
English  Church  29. 
Exchange  38. 
Festivals,  national  and 

religious  29. 
S.  Filippo  Neri  57. 
Fonlana  ^ledina  38. 
ForesterV^'  ^ft- 


Naples : 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola 

36. 
S.  Gtennaro  del  Poveri 

43. 
Gesii  Nuovo  48. 
S.  Giacomo  degli  Spag- 

nuoli  38. 
S.   Giovanni  a  Carbo- 

nara  54. 

—  Maggiore  51. 
Grotta  di  Posilipo  87. 
Grotto  of  Sejanus  90. 
Harbours  39. 
History  31. 
Hospitals  26. 
Hotels  21. 

Hotels  Gamis  22. 

S.  Januarius,  Chap.  55. 

Immacolatella  39. 

Incoronata  46. 

Largo  della  Carita  42. 

~  del  Castello  37. 

—  S.  Domenico  49. 

—  8.  Ferdinando  37. 

—  S.  Gennaro  55. 

—  Gerolomini  57. 

—  del  Mercatello  42. 

—  del  Mercato  40. 

—  del    Palazzo    Beale 
35. 

—  delle  Pigne  45*. 

—  della  VittoriA  34. 

—  S.  Trinita  47. 
Lazzaretto  91. 
Lazzaroni,  the  40. 
Liceo  Vitt.   Eman.  42. 
Lighthouse  39. 

S.  Lorenzo  58. 
S.  Lucia  35. 
S.  Maria  del   Carmine 
40. 

—  Costantinopolitana 
91. 

—  del  Faro  90. 

—  de"*  Miracoli  45. 

—  la  Nuova  46. 

—  del  Parto  85. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  86. 

—  della  Pietade'Sangri 
51. 

S.  Martino  88. 
Martyrs'  Monument  41. 
Mergellina,  the  85. 
Miradois  45. 
Molo  grande  39. 
Money  Changers  24. 
Monte  Oliveto  47. 

—  di  Pietk  52. 
Municipio  37. 
Musco  Nazionale  5&. 

Aeschines,  Statue  of 
\  ^. 
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Kaples : 
Maseo  Nazionale: 
Alexander,  Battle  of 

69.  XLi. 
Amazon  etc.  of  the 

Pergam.  School  66. 

XXX  i. 
Animals  (Bronze)  70. 
Apollo    playing   the 

Lyre  71.  xxxiii. 
Balbi,  Statues  of  the 

67. 
Bronzes,  Ancient  70. 
— ,  Small  82. 
•  Coins  78. 
Crystal,  Ancient  73. 
Cumeean    Collection 

73. 
Dancing  Faun  71. 
Dante,  Bust  of  76. 
Doryphorus  of  Poly 

cletus  66.    xxix. 
Drawings  76. 
Drunken  Faun  71. 
Egyptian  Antiquities 

64. 
Emperors,  Busts  and 

Statues  of  68. 
Engravings  76. 
Farnese      Bull     64. 

xxxi. 

—  Flora  69. 

—  Hera   (Juno)    66. 
xxix. 

—  Hercules  64. 
Food  Collection  74. 
Frescoes ,     Ancient, 

from  Pompeii,  etc. 

61.  xxxviii. 
— ,  Copies  of  74. 
Gk)ld      and      Silver 

Ornaments  77. 
Harmodius  and  Aris 

togiton  66.  XXX. 
Heraclea,  Tables   of 

64. 
Homer  66. 
Inscriptions  63. 
Library  77. 
Marble  Sculptures  65. 
Mercury  Reposing  71. 
Mosaics  6Q. 
Museo  Santangelo80. 
Narcissus  71. 
Nero,  Statue  of  72. 
Orestes  and  Electra 

65.  xxxiii. 
Ornamental     Paint- 
ings 63. 
Orpheus    relief    70. 

XXX. 

Papyri ,    Library    of 
74. 


Naples : 
Museo  Nazionale: 
Pictures,  Modern  74. 

79. 
Pompeii ,    Model    of 

83. 
Portico  degli   Impe 

radori  68. 
Portrait  Statues  and 

Busts  67. 
Precious  Relics  77. 
Psyche  of  Capua  66. 

xxxiii. 
Raccolta     Pornogra- 

flca  78. 
Reliefs  69. 
Renaissance   Works 

72. 
Salpion,  Vase  of  69. 

xxxiii. 
Terracottas,  Ancient 

73. 
Vases,  Collection  of 

81. 
Venus  Callipygus  66. 
—     of     Capua     66. 

xxxiii. 
— ,  Statues  of  68. 
Weapons,  Collection 

of  71. 
Wounded    Gaul   66. 
xxxi. 
Newspapers  29. 
Nisida  91. 
Observatory  45. 
Omnibuses  25. 
S.  Paolo  Maggiore  55. 
Palazzo  Angri  42. 

—  Arcivescovile  65. 

—  di  Capodimonte  44. 

—  Casacalenda  49. 

—  Caviati  49. 

—  Corigliano  49. 

—  di  Donn'  Anna  86. 

—  Fondi  46. 

—  Gravina  47. 

—  Maddaloni  42. 

—  de'  Ministeri  37. 

—  Miranda  41. 

—  Rcale  36. 

—  Sansevero  49. 

—  Santangelo  52. 
Pensions  21. 
Photographs  27. 
Physicians  26. 
Piazza  Cavour  45. 

—  Dante  42. 

—  Garibaldi  41. 

—  S.  Gennaro  65. 

—  de'  Martin  41. 

—  del  Mercato  40. 

—  di  Montolivcto  47. 

—  del  Municipio  37. 


{Naples : 

Piazza  del  Plebiscite 
35. 

—  Salvator  Rosa  87. 
S.  Pietro  a  Majella  68. 

—  Martire  40. 
Pizzofalcone  36. 
Ponte  di  Chiaja  41. 

—  dellaMaddalena  115. 

—  della  Sanitli  43. 
Ponti  Rossi  45. 
Porta  Alba  42. 

—  Capuana  44.  63. 

—  del  Carmine  40. 
Porto  Grande  39. 

—  Militare  39. 

—  Piccolo  39. 
Posilipo  89.  91. 
— ,  Grotta  di  87. 
Post  Office  28.  47. 
Prefettura  36. 
Railways  28. 
Reclusorio  45. 
Restaurants  22. 
S.  Restituta  57. 
Riviera  di  Chiaja  83. 
Sanitk  39. 

Scuola  di  Virgilio  91. 
S.  Sebastiano  39. 
S.  Severino  e  Sosio  62. 
8.  Severo,  Cappella  di 

51. 
Shops  26. 
Speisola,  la  46. 
Statue  of  Charles  III. 

36. 

—  of  Colletta  84. 

—  of  Dante  42. 

—  of  Ferdinand  1.36. 

—  of  Italia  37. 

—  of  Mercadante  46. 

—  of  Poerio  42. 

—  of  Thalberg  84. 

—  of  Vico  84. 
Steamboats  28. 
Strada  nuova  di  Capo- 
dimonte 43. 

Strada  nuova  di  Posi- 
lipo 90. 

Strada  S.  Biagio  de' 
Libfai  62. 

—  Carbonara  64. 

—  S.  Carlo  37. 

—  S.  Caterina  41. 

—  di  Chiaja  41. 

—  Chiatamone  36. 

—  Foria  45. 

—  del  Gigante  35. 

—  S.  Giuseppe  46. 

—  deir  Infrascata,  see 
Str.  Salvator  Rosa. 

—  Medina  38.  46. 

—  del  Molo  38. 
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titrada  Hontoliveto  47. 
50. 

—  Nuova  40. 

di  Capodimonte 

43. 
di  Posilipo  90. 

—  di  Piedigrotta  85.86. 

—  del  PUiero  39. 

—  di  Porto  40. 

—  Salvatore  51. 

—  Salv.  Rosa  87.  91. 

—  de'Tribunali55. 

—  S.  Trinita  Maggiorc 
48. 

Street  Traffic  28. 
Telegraph  Office  28. 47. 
Theatres  28.  37.  42. 
Toledo  42. 
Tramways  26. 
Trattoric  22. 
Tribunali  53.- 
S.  Trinita  Maggiore  48. 
University  51. 
Via  del  Duomo  57. 

—  di  Roma  42. 
Vicaria,  la  53. 

Villa  Naeionale,  the  84. 

—  Angri  86. 

—  Avelli  44. 

—  Belletieri  92. 

—  Belvedere  92. 

—  delle  Cannonate  90. 

—  Forquet  44. 

—  Gallo  44. 

—  Gerace  90. 

—  de  Melis  90. 

—  Meuricoff're  44. 

—  Minutoli  90. 

—  Patrizi  92. 

—  Regina   Isabella  44. 

—  Ricciardi  92. 

—  Ruflb  44. 

—  Rocca  Matilda  90. 

—  Rocca  Romana  90. 

—  Tricase  92. 
Virgirs  Tomb  86. 
S.  Vitale  87. 
Vomero  92. 
Wine  23. 
Zoological  Station  84. 

Nard6  205. 

Naro  299. 

Naso  307. 

Nasone,  Punta  del  117. 

Naupactos  386. 

Naxos  325. 

Nazaret  93. 

Nebrodian  Mts.,  the  296. 

327. 
Negro,  river  207. 
Neptunian  Bits.,  the  228. 
309. 


Nera,  193. 

Nerano  155. 

Ne  return  205. 

Nerone,  Bagni  di  101. 

— ,  Careen  di  103. 

Nesis  91. 

Netum  277. 

New  Corinth  386. 

Nicastro  210. 

S.  Nicola,  Castle  170. 

— ,  Monte  111. 

S.  Niccolo  d' Arena  341. 

Nicolosi  339. 

Nicosia  288. 

Nicotera  223. 

Ninfa,  river  11. 

Nisi,  Fiume  di  321. 

Nisida  91. 

Nizza  di  Sicilia  321. 

Nocera  de'  Pagani  163. 

—  in  Calabria  223. 

Noicattaro  202. 

Nola  175. 

Nora  368. 

Norcia  193. 

Norma  11. 

Noto  303. 

Novara  308. 

Nuceria  Alfatema  163. 

Nuoro  373. 

Nurallao  372. 

Nursia  193. 

Ocre  194. 

Oenussae,  Insulae  384. 

Ofanto  184. 

— ,  river  199. 

Ogliastro  285. 

Ogygia  359. 

Olbia  370. 

Olivieri  308. 

— ,  Fiumara  308. 

Ombrasco,  Vallone  110. 

Ongniua,  l'  327. 

Ordona  183. 

Oreto,  river  270.  272. 285, 

Oria  204. 

Oristano  369. 

Orlando,  Capo  d'  152. 307, 

— ,  Torre  d'  17. 

Orosei  373. 

Orri  368. 

Orru,  Monte  373. 

Orso,  Capo  d'  170. 

— ,  Monte  273. 

S.  Orsola  371. 

Orta  Nova  199. 

Orion  180. 

Ortona  180. 

Ortygia  3i8. 

Osilo  371. 

O.simo  178. 

Ostia  19. 


Ostuni  203. 
Otranto  205. 
— ,  Terra  d*  203.  213. 
Ottajano  176. 
Ovindoli  194. 
Ozieri  370. 

Pabillonis  368. 
Pakcchino  304. 
Pace  316. 
Paceco  2%. 
Pacentro  189. 
Padula  206. 
Paestum  167. 
Pagani  163. 
Paganica  190. 
Palagianello  213. 
Palagiano  213. 
Palagonla  298. 
Palazzo  184. 
Palazzolo  302. 
Paleocastrizza  383. 
Palermo  250. 

Albergo  de'  Poveri  266. 

S.  Antonio  258. 

Bagaria    or    Bagheria 
270. 

Baida  268. 

Biblioteca    Comunale 
258. 

Botan.  Garden  265. 

Cala,  la  259. 

Campo  di  S.  Spirito  272. 

Cappella  Palatlna  254. 

Capuchin  Monastery 
266. 

Casa  Professa  258. 

Castellaccio,  II  267. 

Castellammare,  Fort 
259. 

Catacombs  260. 

S.  Cataldo  257. 

Cathedral  255. 

S.  Cita  259. 

Collegio  Nuovo  256. 

Conservatorio  259. 

Cottone,  Statue  of  264. 

Cuba  266. 

Cubola  266. 

S.  Domenico  259. 

Favara,  la  272. 

Favorita,  la  270. 

Finance  Office  259. 

Flora,  la  265. 

Florio,   Vine,   Statue 
of  260. 

Foro  Italico  264. 

FoundlingHospital  259. 

S.  Francesco   d'Assisi 
258. 

Gancia,  la  259. 

Giardino    d'   Acclima- 
zione  266. 
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Giardino  Garibaldi  259. 

—  Inglese  264. 

S.  Giovanni  degli  Ere- 
miti  255. 

—  de'  Leprosi  270. 

S.  Giuseppe  dei  Teatini 

257. 
Grazie,  le  272. 
Grotta  de'  Giganti  271. 

—  di  S.  Rosalia  269. 
Harbour  253.   259. 
Jesuits'  Church  258. 
Istituto  Agrario  270. 
Lyceum  256. 
Magione,  la  258. 
Mare  Dolce  272. 

S.  Haria  deir  Ammi- 

raglio  257. 
S.  Maria  della  Catena 

259. 

—  di  Geaii  271. 
Marina  264. 

S.  Martino  267. 
Martorana  257. 
Monreale  266. 
Monte  Pellegrino  269. 
Museum  260. 
National  Library  256. 
Observatory  254. 
Palazzo   Aintamicristo 
258. 

—  Arcivescovile  255. 

—  Baucina  264. 

—  Belmonte  256. 

—  Cattolica  259. 

—  Chiaramonte  259. 

—  del  Due  d'Aumale 
265. 

—  Fitalia  Settimo  258. 

—  Forcella  264. 

—  Geraci  256. 

—  del  Municipio  257. 

—  Patella  259. 

—  PietratagUata  264. 

—  Raffadale  264. 

—  Reale  253. 

—  Riso  256. 

—  Sclafani  255. 

—  Serradifalco  257. 

—  dei  Tribunali  259. 

—  Villafranca  267. 
Philip  IV.,   Monument 

of,  255. 
Piazza  Bologni  257. 

—  del  Duomo  255. 

—  deir    Indipendenza 
255. 

—  Marina  259. 

—  Pretoria  257. 

—  Ruggiero      Settimo 
264. 

—  S.'Spirito  259. 


Palermo : 
Piazza   della   Vittoria 

253. 
Ponte  deir  Ammiraglio 

270. 
Porrazzi  272. 
Porta  S.  Antonino  258. 

—  di  Castro  255. 

—  Colonna  260. 

—  Felice  259. 

~  Garibaldi  258. 

—  S.  Giorgio  269. 

—  Macqueda  264. 

—  Nuova  255.  265. 
Post  Office  251.  257. 
Quattro  Arce  268. 
Quattro  Canti  257. 
Rocca,  la  266. 

S.  Rosalia  255. 
Settimo,  Ruggiero,  Sta- 
tue of  264. 
Solunto  271. 
Spedale  Grande  255. 
Teatro  Massimo  264. 
Teutonic  Lodge  258. 
Tramways  251. 
University  258. 
Via  Macqueda  257. 

—  Vittorio   Emanuele 
256.  258. 

Villa  Belmonte  269. 

—  Butera  268. 

—  Florio  268. 

—  Giulia  265. 

—  Palagonia  270. 

—  Serradifalco  268. 

—  Sofia  270. 

—  Tasca  266. 

—  Valguarnera  270. 
Zisa  268. 

Palica  298. 

Palizi,  Lago  di  298. 

Palizzi  220. 

Palma,  near  Nola  176. 

— ,  Sicily  299. 

Palmajola  19. 

Palmaria  14. 

Palmarola  14. 

Palmi  211. 

Palo  19. 

Palo  del  CoUe  212. 

Palycus  223. 

S.  Panagia,  Capo  343. 

Panaria  320. 

Pandaleria  14. 

Panni  185. 

Panormos  253. 

PantcKpas  343. 

Pantaieone,  Mt.  383. 

S.  Pantaleo,  Isola  283. 

Pantalica  342. 

Pantani,  lakes  316. 

Pantano  343. 


Pantano  deir  Acerra  10. 

Pantelleria  374. 

Panza  HI. 

Paola  222. 

S.Paolo,nearSyracuse308. 

— ,  Island,  near  Sora  197. 

— ,  near  Taranto  214. 

Papigno  193. 

Paradise,  Torrente  di  317. 

Parata,  la  175. 

Parco  285. 

Pames,  the  385. 

Partanna  285. 

Partinico  273. 

Passero,  Promontorio  304. 

Passo  di  Correse  193. 

Passofonduto  289. 

Passo  Martino  342. 

Pastina  173.  175. 

Paterno  169. 

— ,  Baths  of  194. 

Paterno  329. 

Patras  386. 

Patti  307. 

Patu  205. 

Paulilatino  369. 

Pausiltman  91. 

Paxo  386. 

Pedara  Via  Grande  339. 

341. 
Pedaso  179. 
S.  Pelino  189. 
Pellaro  220. 
Pellegrino,  Monte  269. 
Pelleka  383. 
Penna,  Punta  di  180.  215. 
Pennata,  Punta  di  103. 
Penne  180. 
Penteli  385. 
Pentelicon,  the  385. 
Penilma  189. 
Perda  Cuadda,  Rio  di  373. 
Perdaliana  373.    . 
Perdas  Alvas,  Rio  de  las 

371. 
Perdeddu,  Monte  373. 
Pergusa,  Lago  298. 
Pertosa  207. 
Pescara  180. 
— ,  Fiume  180.  188. 
Pescolanciano  192. 
Petraea  287. 
Petralia  di  Sopra  287. 
—  di  Sotto  287. 
Pettineo,  Fiume  di  306. 
Pettorano  191. 
Pezzo,  Punta  del  212. 
Phaleron  385. 
Phlegraean  Plain,  the  94. 
Phoenicusa  319. 
Phorhantia  281. 
Plana  dei  Greci  285. 
Piano  de'  Cappuccini  280. 
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Piano  del  L»go  339. 

—  di  Perillo  175. 
Pianosa  19. 
Pianura  93. 

Piazza  Armeiina  298. 
Picciano  174. 
Picerno  206. 
Piedilugo,  I^ke  of  193. 
Piedimonte  325.  327. 
Pietrabbondante  192. 
Pietra  Galla  207. 
Pietraperzia  IM8. 
Pietra  Santa  164. 
S.  Pietro,  Basilica  155. 
— ,  near  Lecce  204. 
— ,  island  (near  Taranto) 

214. 
— ,  —  (Sard.)  368. 

—  in  Fine  6. 

—  Monforte  309. 

—  Pula  368. 

—  di  Torres  370. 
Pignataro  7. 
Pigne,  Valle  delle  156. 
Pilae  97. 
Pimonte  152. 
Pineta,  Monte  303. 
Pinna  180. 
Piomba,  river  180. 
Piombino,  Punta  di  19. 
Piperno  12. 
Piraeus  385.  387. 
Piraino  307. 
Piscina  Mirabilia  103. 
Pisciarelli.  I  99. 
Pisticci  207. 
Pithecusa  108. 
Pizzo  210. 
Pizzone,  II  215. 
Pizzuta,  La  303. 
Placeolum  302. 
8.  Placido  321. 
Plaia,  the  368. 
Platani,  river  286.  288. 
Plemmyrion  344. 
Ploaghe  371. 

Poetelia  218. 

Pofi  3. 

Pogerola  173. 

Pogglo  di  S.  Angelo  299. 

—  Impcriale  181. 

—  Mirteto  193. 
Poikilon  387. 
Policastro  222. 
Policoro  217. 
Polignano  a  Mare  202. 
Polizzi  287. 

Polla  208. 

Pollina  306. 

Pollina,  Fiume  di  306. 

Pollino,   MonU".  208.  218. 

Pompeii  £23. 


Pompeii : 
Amphitheatre  149 
Bake-house  136. 
Barber's  Shop  141. 
Basilica  131. 
Bidental  147. 
Cardo  127. 
Chaleidicum  132. 
Curia  133. 
Custom-house  136. 
Decumanus  Major  and 

Minor  127.  141. 
Forum  Civile  132. 

—  Triangulare  147. 
Fullonica  141.  142. 
Gates  126. 

Gladiators'  Barrackl47. 
Graffiti  127. 
Hotels  124. 
House  of  the  Wounded 

Adonis  140. 

—  of  the  Anchor  141. 

—  of  Anteros  142. 

—  of  Apollo  140. 

—  of  Ariadne  142. 

—  with    the    Balcony 
146. 

—  of   the    Boar  Hunt 
146. 

—  of  Ceecilitts  Jucun 
dus  143. 

—  dei  Capitelli  Figu- 
rati  142. 

—  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
139. 

—  of  the  Centaur  139. 

—  of  the  Chase  142. 

—  del  Citarista  148. 

—  of.  Cornelius  Rufus 
145. 

—  dei  Dladumeni  144. 

—  of    Epidius    Rufus 
144. 

—  of  Epidius  vSabinus 
145. 

—  of  the  Faun  141. 

—  of  the  Large  Foun- 
tain 141. 

—  of  the  Small  Foun- 
tain 141. 

—  of   the  Grand-Duke 
of  Tuscany  142. 

—  of  Holconins  145. 

—  of  theLabyrinth  140. 

—  of  Marcus  Lticretius 
144. 

—  of  3Ieleager  140. 

—  of    the   Mosaic  Co- 
lumns 138. 

—  of  Pansa  136. 

—  della    Pareta    Nera 
142. 

—  of  Pomponius  141. 


Pompeii : 

—  of  Sallust  186. 

—  of  the   5  Scheietri 
140. 

—  of  Siricus  144.   146. 

—  of  the  Surgeon  136. 

—  of  the  Tragie  Poet 
135. 

—  of  Vesonius  Primus 
142. 

—  of  the  Vestals  137. 
Insulse  127. 

Lesche  134. 
Library  136. 
Lupanare  146. 
Museum  130. 
Pagus  Augustus  Felix 

126.  137. 
Pantheon  134. 
Pavement  127. 
Porta  di  Capoa  126. 

—  di  Ercolano  137, 

—  Marina  130. 

—  di  Nocera  126. 

—  di  Nola  143. 

—  del  Sarno  126. 

—  di  Stabia  145. 

—  del  Vesuvio  126. 
Regions  127. 

Scuola      Archeologica 

136. 
Shops  128. 
Strada     deir     Abbon- 

danea  144.   146. 

—  della  Fortuna  141. 

—  della  Fullonica  141. 

—  del  Lupanare  146. 

—  di  Mercurio  139. 

—  di  Nola  143. 

—  dei  Sepolcri  137. 

—  Stabiana  142.  144. 

—  dei  Teatri  146. 

—  delle  Terme  135. 
Street  of  the  Forum  134. 
Street  of  Tombs  137. 
Streets  126. 
Tannery  145. 
Tavern  137.  140. 
Temple  of  iEsculapius 

148. 

—  of  Augustus  134. 

—  of  Fortuna  135. 

—  of  Hercules  (?)  147. 

—  of  Isis  148. 

—  of  Jupiter  133. 

—  of  Mercury  133. 

—  of  Venus   131. 
Theatre,  the  Great  147. 
— ,  the  Small  148. 
Thermae  135.  143. 

— ,  Stabian  145. 
Tomb     of    Calventius 
QuintuA  188. 
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Pompeii : 
Tomb  of  Gerinius  137. 

—  of  the  Garlands  138. 

—  of  L.  Libella  138. 

—  of  Mamia  138. 

—  of  Nsevoleia  Tycbe 
138. 

—  of  Scaurus  138. 

—  of  Servilia  138. 

—  of  Terentius  138. 

—  of  Veius  137. 
Town  Wall  126.  137. 
Tribunals  132. 
Triclinium  139. 
Triumphal  Arch  134. 
Via  Marina  131. 
Vico  di  Tesmo  144. 
Vicolo  del  BalconePen 

sile  146. 

—  di  Eumachia  146. 

—  di  Mercurio  139. 
Villa  of  Cioero  138. 
Villa  of  Diomedes  139. 

Pondikoniasi  382. 
Poni,  Monte  868. 
Ponte  di  Benevento  187. 

—  di  Bovino  186. 

—  di  Galigola  97. 

—  S.  Gono  206.  207. 

—  della  IMsgraBia  326. 

—  Maggiore  13. 

—  di  Silla  206. 

—  di  Terria  193. 

—  Valentino  186. 
Pontecagnano  166^ 
Pontelandolfo  181. 
Pontesele  206. 

Ponti  della  Valle  10.  187. 
Pontiae  14. 
Pontine  Marshes  11. 
Pontone  171.  174. 
— ,  Castello  173. 
Ponza  14. 
Ponza  Islands  14. 
Popoli  189. 
Porcari,  river  343. 
Portella,  la  16. 
Portella  di  Mare  271. 
Portici  112. 
Porto  d'Anzio  19. 

—  Civitanova  178. 

—  Empedocle  289.  286. 

—  8.  Giorgio  178. 

—  di  Lerante  319. 

—  Longone  19. 

—  Palo  304. 

—  di  Ponente  319. 

—  Scuso  368. 

—  Torres  372. 

—  d'Ulisse  304. 
P&rtus  JuUu*  100. 
Portut  UlytiiM  827. 
Poseidonia  168. 


Posilipo  92. 
Positano  174. 
Postiglione  206. 
Potamo  383. 
Potentia  206. 
Potenza  206. 

—  Picena  178. 
— ,  river  178. 
Pozzo  di  Gotto  306. 
Pozzo  Piano  163. 
Pozzuoli  96. 
PriO&i^o  174. 
Pratola  189. 
Preazzano  167.  174. 
Presenzano  6. 
Presicce  206. 
Priolo  343. 
Priora  156. 
Privemum  12. 
Prochyta  107. 
Procida  107. 

— ,  Canale  di  20. 
-,  Monte  di  104. 
Promontorium  Hereulis 
220. 

—  lapygium  206. 

—  Laeinium  219. 

—  Laurian  386. 

—  Leucopetrcie  220. 

—  Minervae  155. 

—  Pachynum  304. 

—  Pelorum  212.  316. 

—  Salentinum  206. 

—  Sunion  386. 
Prossedi  12. 
Pula  368. 
PsyCtaleia  386. 
PuUolaneum  98. 
PuUoli  96. 
Puzzano  161. 

duadriga  di  Mezzo  272. 
Quartu  367. 
Quisisana  151. 

Kacalmuto  295. 
Raddusa  297. 
Ragusa  301. 
Rahal  Zabuth  286. 
BiO&no  190. 
Rametta  309. 
Randazzo  328. 
Rapido,  river  4. 
Ras  el-Belat  283. 
Ras  Sidi-booSaid  376. 
Ratto  170. 
Ravello  173. 
ReaU  193. 
Becanati  171. 
Regalbuto  297. 
Beggio  220. 
Begi  Lagni  10. 
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Reginolo,  river  170. 

Regitano,  river  3U6. 

Rende  S.  Fill  209. 

Besina  112. 

Retiro  14. 

Bevigliano  150. 

Rhegium  221. 

Riace  220. 

Riardo  6. 

Ribera  286. 

Rieti  193. 

Rionero  192. 

Ripa  Sottile,  Lago  di  193. 

Ripalto  181. 

Ripatran.sone  179. 

Riposto  326. 

Rivisondoli  192. 

8.  Rizzo,  Colle  di  309. 

Rizzuto,  Capo  219. 

Rocca,  Monte  281. 

Rocca  d'Arce  198. 

—  Bemarda  219. 

—  di  Cerro  196. 

—  Cinquemiglia  192. 

—  di  Como  194. 

—  d'Evandro  6. 

—  di  Cusa  278. 

—  Gorga  12. 

—  Grande  289. 

—  Imperiale  217. 

—  di  Mezzo  194. 
Roccalumera  321. 
Roccapalumba  288. 
Roccarasa  192. 
Rocca  di  Sarno  288. 
Roccasecca  3. 
Rocca  Valloscura  191. 
Roccella  220.  305. 
Rocciola,  Punta  di  107. 
Rogliano  210. 
Romagnano  206. 
Rosa,  Mte.  318. 
Rosamarina,Fiumara  307- 
Rosamo  211. 

Roseto  217. 
Rosolini  308. 
Rossano  218. 
Rotonda  206. 
Roveto,  Monte  di  288. 
-,  Val  di  197. 
Rovolo,  Monte  329. 
Ruhi  201. 
Rudiae  204. 
Rugge  205. 
Rui-Melkarth  286. 
Ruvo  201. 

Babato,  river  185. 
Sacco,  river  1. 
Sahutw  223. 
;9a«p<n«m  181. 
Sagittario  190. 
Sagras  220. 
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Sala  2()8. 
Salamis  385. 
Salemi  275. 
Salerno  164. 

Salernum  164. 
Salica,  Fiumara  308. 
Saline  220. 
Salinella  330. 
Salvatorc,  Monte  (Cefalii) 
305 

(Corfu)  383. 

(Lipari  Islands)  319. 

8.    Salvatore    dei    Greci 

316. 
Salviano,  Monte  197. 
Salvo,  Monte  297. 
Samassi  368. 
Sambucca  285. 
Sangro,  river  180.  192. 
Sangrus  180.  192. 
Sanluri  368. 

SanticeIli,Conirada  d.303. 
Santoni,  I  303. 
Sapienza  384. 
Saponara  206. 
Sarcidano  2R2. 
Sardinia  361. 
Samo  176. 
— ,  river  150.  176. 
Sas8ari*371. 
Satieola  187. 
Sauci,  Monte  281. 
Sava  216. 
Savignano  185. 
Savone,  river  19. 
Savuto,  river  223. 
Scafati  163. 
Scala  169.  174. 
Scala  Greca  356. 
—  di  Gioca  371. 
Scalazza,  la  326. 
Scaletta  174.  321. 
Scamander  274. 
Scanno  190. 
Scanzano  217. 
Scaramanga  387. 
Scaricatoio  174. 
Scheria  a81. 
Schioppo,  Lo  197. 
SchisO  325. 
Schoinos  387. 
Sciacca  284. 
Sciara  288. 
Scicli  301. 
Scilla  212. 
Sclafani  285.  287. 
Scoglieti  301. 
Scordia  298. 
Scuola  di  Virgilio  91. 
Scurcola  196. 
Scutolo,  Punta  di  152. 
'^^Uiaceum  219. 

Vila  212. 


S.  Sebastiano  120. 
Sebeto,  river  112.  115. 
Sebkha  el-Ruan  379. 
Secondigliano  44. 
Segesta  274. 
Segni  1. 

Seiano,  Marina  di  152. 
Sele,  river  167. 
Selina,  Torrente  321. 
Selinunto  276. 
Selinus  276. 
Sella-Misilbesi  285. 
Seminara  212. 
Senariccia  191. 
Senorbi  372. 
Sepino  181. 
Serapeum,  the  97. 
Serino  176. 
— ,  La  go  di  206. 
Sermoneta  11. 
Serradifalco  295. 
Serramanna  368. 
Sessa  18. 
Setia  12. 
Seui373. 
Seulo  373. 
S.  Severa  19. 
S.  Severino  176. 
S.  Severe  181. 
Sevo,  Pizzo  di  179. 
Sezza  12. 
Sfax  380. 

Sferracavallo,  Bay  of  270. 
Sferro  297. 
Sgurgola  2. 
Shykeli,  Island  375. 
Sibilla,    Montagna    della 

179. 
Sibyl*  Grotto  of  the  101. 

Sicignano  206. 
Sidern©  220. 
Sidi-boo-Said  374. 
Sidi-Fethallah  380. 
Signes  383. 
Signia  1. 
Signora,  la  304. 
Sila-Mountains  209. 
Silarus  167. 
Siliqua  368. 
Silla,  Ponte  di  208. 
Silvi  180. 

Simeto,  river  298.  342. 
Simmeri,  river  219. 
Sindia  370. 
Sinno,  river  208.  217. 
Sinuessa  18. 
Sinus  Terinaeus  210. 
Siponto,  Madonna  di  182. 
Sipontum  182. 
Siracusa  344. 
Sirens ,    Islands    of   the 
155. 


Sirino,  Monte  206. 

Siris  208.  217. 

Soccavo  93. 

Solanto  271. 

Solaro,  Monte  161. 

Solfatara  99. 

Solfizio,    Serra  del   339. 

341. 
Solmona  189. 
Soloeis  271. 
«olofra  176. 
Solopaca  81.  187. 
Solunto  271. 
Soluntum  271. 
Somma,  Monte  117.  123. 
Sonnino  13. 
Sora  197. 
Sorgono  373. 
Soriano  211. 
Sorrentini  307. 
Sorrento  153. 
— ,  Capo  di  154. 
— ,  Piano  di  152. 
— ,  Tore  di  156. 
Sortino  308. 
S.  Sostene  220. 
Sotir  288. 
Sottile,  Capo  174. 
Soverato  220. 
Spaccafomo  308. 
Spada,  Monte  373. 
Spadafora  309. 
Sparagio,  Monte  275. 
Sparanisi  7.  19. 
Sparano  301. 
Spartilla  383. 
Spartivento,    Capo    220. 

222.  365. 
Sperlinga  288. 
Sperlonga  15. 
Spezzee  385. 
Spezzano  209.  218. 
Spina  288. 
— ,  Monte  96. 
— ,  Serra  della  329. 
Spinazzola  184. 
S.  Spirito  201. 
Squillace  219. 
Squinzano  204. 
Ssaghnan  380. 
Stabiae  150. 
Staglino  212. 
Stagnicello  298. 
Stagnone,  Lo  282. 
Stampaci,  river  304. 
Starza  185. 
S.  Stefano  14. 

—  del  Bosco  211. 

—  di  Camastra  306. 
Sternatia  205. 
Stilo  220. 

Strato  92. 
Stromboli  320. 
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StrongoU  218. 

Btrongyle  320. 

Stufe.  le  318. 

Suelli  372. 

Suetta  Aurunca  18. 

Sulmo  189. 

Suni  370. 

Bunion,  Promonl.  385. 

Surrentum  153. 

Susa  380. 

Sutera,  288. 

— ,  Pizzo  di  288. 

Suvero,  Capo  223. 

Sybarit  218. 

Symaethus  342. 

Syracuse  344. 

Achradina  342. 
L  Agathocles,  house  of 
354. 

Altar  of  Hiero  352. 

Amphitheatre  351. 

Anapo,  river  367. 

Aqueducts  350. 

Arethusa,Fountain  348. 

Belvedere  353. 

Buffalaro  353. 

Buonfardeci,Giard.35l. 

Catacombs  355. 

Cathedral  848. 

Citadel  348. 

City  Wall  360.  354. 

Curia  350. 

Cyane,  Fountain  357. 

Due  Fratelli  356. 

Ear  of  Dionysius  352. 

Epipolse  360. 

Euryalus  353. 

S.  Giovanni  355. 

Orotta  di  Kettuno  356. 

Harbour,  Great  350. 

— ,  Small  349.  354. 
.    Labdalon  350.  354. 

Latomiade^  Cappuccini 
365. 

—  Casale  355. 

—  del  Filosofo  353. 

—  del  Paradiso  352. 

—  Santa  Vcnera  352. 
Leon  354. 

S.  Lucia  364. 
Market  (Agora)  351. 
Monte   Crimiti    350. 

354. 
Museum  348. 
Neapolis  350. 
Nymphieum  352. 
Olympieum  357. 
Ortygia  348.  349. 
Palazzo  Montalto  349. 
Pentapylon  350. 
Pisma  357. 
Plemmyrion  344. 
Polichne  357. 


Syracuse : 
Prytaneum  350. 
Santoro,  Casa  349. 
Scala  Greca  356. 
Street  of  Tombs  353. 
Telegraph,  the  354. 
Temenites  350. 
Temple  of  Diana  349. 

—  of  Minerva  348. 

—  of  Zeus  Olympius 
357. 

Terracati  351. 
Theatre,  Greek  352. 
Thymbris  350.  354. 
Timoleonteum  350. 
Tomb   of  Archimedes 
356. 

—  of  Timoleon  356. 
Town-wall  350. 
Tyche  350.  356. 
Villa  Landolina  355. 

Syrte,  the  Little  380. 

Taburno,  Monte  187. 
Teenaron,  Cape  385. 
Tagliacozzo  196. 
Tamaro,  river  181.  185. 
Tanager  207. 
Taormina  322. 
Taranto  213. 
Taras  214. 
Tarentum  214. 
Tarracina  13. 
Tarsia  209. 
Tauromenium  322. 
Taviano  206. 
Tavola  Paladina,  la  216. 
Tavolara  361. 
Tavoliere  di  Puglia  182. 

185.  199. 
Taygetos,  the  385. 
Teano  6. 

Teanum  Sidicinum  7. 
Teate  Marrucinorum  188. 
Tegianum  208. 
Telegrafo ,     the    (Capri) 

160 
— ,  near  Messina  283. 309. 
— ,  near  Sorrento  156. 
Telese  187. 
— ,  Lago  di  187. 
Telesia  187. 
Tellaro,  river  303. 
S.  Teodoro,  Grotta  307. 
Tenna,  river  178. 
Teramo  179. 
S.  Teresa  321. 
Terias  342. 
Terlizzi  201. 
Termini  (Sicily)  286. 

—  near  Massa  Lub  reuse 
155. 

—  di  Castro  308. 


Termoli  180. 

Terra  di  Lavoro    7.    15. 

—  d'Otranto  203.  213. 
Terracina  13. 
Terranova  (Sard.)  370. 

—  (S.  Italy)  218. 

—  (Sicily)  300. 
Thapsus  343. 
Tharrus  369. 

Thermae  Himerenses  287. 

—  Neronianae  101. 

—  Segestanae  275. 

—  Selinuntinae  284. 
Thermissa  319. 
Therusia  319. 
Thurii  218. 
Thymbris  350.  354. 
Tiberio,  Villa  di  160. 
Tifernus  181. 
Tigliana,  La  156. 
Timpa  Rossa  338. 
Tindaro,  Capo  308. 
Tiriolo  210. 

Tirso,  the  369. 
Tisia  327. 
Tissi  371. 
Tolerus  1. 
Tonara  69.  373. 
Tordino,  river  179. 
Torralba  370. 
Torre    dell*    Annunziata 
115. 

—  Cerchiara  218. 

—  di  Chiunzo  169. 

—  de  Confini  15. 

—  deir  Epitafia  15. 

—  del  Filosofo  341. 

—  di  Gaveta  106. 

—  di  Gerace  220. 

—  del  Greco  114. 

—  di  Grifo  338. 

—  de'  Legni  280. 

—  del  Marcello  343. 

—  Masdea  210. 

—  di  Melissa  218. 

—  di  Milo  218. 

—  d'Oriando  17. 

—  di  Paola  13. 

—  de'  Passeri  188. 

—  tre  Ponti  11. 
Torrecuso  187. 
Torrelifo  338. 
Torremare  216. 
Tortoreto  179. 
Totta  191. 
Tovere  173. 
Trabia  286. 
Traetto  18. 
Tragara,  Punta  159. 
Traina,  Foresta  di  329. 
Tramazza  369. 
Tramonti,  Val  169. 
Trani  200. 
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Trapani  279. 
Trebisacce  218. 
Tre  Castagni  326. 
Trecchina,  river  906. 
Tre    Fontane,     Fondaco 

298. 
Tre  Fratelli  152. 
Trejenta  372. 
Tremestieri  321. 
Tremiti  Islands,  the  181. 
Trepuzsi  204. 
Trerus  1. 
Tres  Tabemae  11. 
Tricarico  207. 
Tricase  205. 
Trigno,  river  180. 
Trinitii  della  Cava  164. 
Trinitipoli  199. 
Trinius  180. 
Trioeala  286. 
Trionto,  river  218. 
Tripi,  Pizzo  di  308. 
TritoJi,  Stufe  di  101. 
Trogilus  343. 
Troia  185. 
Troina  297. 
Tronto,  river  179. 
Tropea  210.  223. 
Trotilon  343. 
Truenttu  179. 
TuJo  373. 

Tumolo,    Capo  170. 
Tunis  375. 
Tuoro  Grande  160. 
Turano,  river  193. 
Turris  LyHssonu  372. 
Tusa  306. 

Tusciano,  river  167. 
Tuturano  204. 
TyndarU  308. 

TJfente,  river  13. 
Uffugo  209. 
Uggento  206. 
Vmberto  -  Margherita, 

Monte  338. 
Umbra,  Bosco  dell'  183. 
Uras  368. 


Uria  204. 
Dsini  371. 
Ustica  272. 
Uta  368. 
Utiea  380. 
Uxenium  206. 

S.  Yalentino  188. 
Valetta,  la  359. 
Valguarnera  273.  297. 
Valle  187. 

VaUelunga  288.  295. 
Valmontone  1. 
Valsavoia  342. 
Vandra,  river  192. 
Vandria  192. 
Vasto  180. 

Vaticano,  Capo  210.  223. 
Velino,  river  193. 
— ,  Monte  196. 
Velletri  1. 
Venafro  192. 
Ven<ifrum  192. 
Venere,  Monte  322. 
Venosa  184. 
Ventotene  14. 
Venusia  184. 
Verbicaro  222. 
Vergine,  Monte  176.  319 
VeroU  3. 
Verulae  3. 
Vervece,  Lo  155. 
Vesevus,  Mom  117. 
Ve»paiia  193. 
Vesuvius,  Mount  116. 
Vettica  Maggiore  174. 

—  Minore  173.  175. 
— ,  Val  175. 

Via  Appia  10.  11. 

—  Campana  99. 

—  Cumana  99. 

—  Helora  304. 

—  Herculea  100. 

—  Latina  1.  4. 

—  Puteolana  99. 

—  Valeria  196. 
Vibinum  185. 
Vibo  Valentia  211. 


Vico  152. 

—  Alvano  157. 
Vico  Equense  152. 
Vicovaro  197. 
Vicut  Aeauetuis  152. 
Viesti  183. 

Vietri  164. 

Vietri  di  Putenza  206. 

Viggiano  208. 

Villa  S.  Giovanni  212. 

Villanova  Tulo  373. 

ViUarosa  295. 

Villasor  368. 

Villazzano  155. 

Vinius  4. 

Vite  275. 

8.  Vito,  Capo  213. 

8.  Vito  d'Otranto  203. 

—  Chietino  180. 
S.  Vittore  6. 
Vittoria  301. 

S.  Vittorino  191. 
Vitulano  187. 
Vivara  107. 
Volcanello  319. 
Volcano  319. 
Voltumo,river7.  187. 192. 
Vomano,  river  179. 
Vomanus  179. 
Vomero  92, 
Vostitza  386. 
Vulcania  319. 
Vulture,  Monte  184. 

Hiphonia  343. 
Xirbi  295. 
Xitta,  La  282. 

Zambrone,  Capo  223. 
Zancle  311. 
Zannone  14. 
Zante  386. 

Zapulla,  Fiuiiictra  3U7. 
Zembarotta  374. 
Zembra  374. 
Zisa,  La  268. 
Zollino  205. 
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Abbreviations:  A.  ==  architect,  P.  =  painter,  S.  =  sculptor;  ca.  = 
circa,  about;  B.  =  Bolognese,  Flor.  =  Florentine,  Ferr.  =  Ferrareae, 
Meas.  =  Messinese,  Neap.  =  Neapolitan,  Rom.  =  Roman,  etc. 

The  Arabic  numerals  enclosed  within  brackets  refer  to  the  art-notices 
throughout  the  Handbook,  the  Roman  figures  to  the  Introduction. 


Aetum^  Greek  P.,  3nd  cent.  A.  D.  — 

(xxxvi). 
Ainimolo^  Vincenzio  (  Ktnc,  Romano)^ 

Palerm.  P.,  d.  1540.  —  (249). 
Alibrando,  Qirol.,  Mess.  P.,  1470-1524. 
AUegri,  Ant.^  see  Corrtggio. 
Atnerighi^  see  CaravetggiOy  Mich. 
Angelieo  da  FUtoU.  Era  Oiov.,  Flor. 

P.,  1387-1455. 
Antenor^  Greek  bronse-founder,  ca. 

610480  B.  C.  —  (XXX). 
ApeUes,  Greek  P.,  366-906  B.  C.  — 

(xxxvi). 
JpoUodonM,  Greek  P.,  end  of  5th 

cent.  B.  C.  —  (xxxv). 
ApolloniuM    of    Tralles,     Greek    S., 

brother  of  Tauriscus.  —  (xxxiii). 
Aquila^  Silvettro  dell\  S.,  15th  cent. 
— ,    Pompeo,  <r.  P.,  second  half  of 

16th  cent. 
Ari*iid€$^  Greek  P.,  370^30  B.  C.  — 

(xxxvi). 
Amolfo  del  (di)  Cambio,  see  Camino. 
Arpino,   CavaUere  d^  (Oiu».    Cetari), 

Bom.  P.,  ca.  1560-1640. 
Auria^  Dom.  <!',   Keap.  S.,  pupil  of 

Giov.  da  Nola,  d.  1585. 
Bdboccio,  AnU,  Keap.  8.,  A.,  1351-  ca. 

1415.  ''*-'» 

jBarMeW,  see  Qutreino, 

Baritano^  bronze -founder,  end  of 
12th  cent. 

Bartolommeo  della  PbrUt*  Fra.  Flor. 
P.,  1476-1517. 

Bauano,  Jaeopo  (da  I^mU)^  Yen.  P., 
1510-9i 

— ,  Leandro  (da  Ponte) ,  son  of  Ja- 
eopo, Yen.  P.,  1668-1633. 

Bazzi^  Oiov.  Ant.^  see  Sodoma. 

BelUiU,  Gentile,  brother  of  Giovanni, 
Yen.  P.,  1^-1507. 

— ,  0iova$mi,  Yen.  P.,  1426-1616. 

Belottiy  Bem.^  see  Canaletto, 

BeltrafJlOy  see  B^traffio. 


Bemardi^    Oiov.^  da   CasteWolognese^ 

Bol.  goldsmith,  d.  1554. 
Bernini.  Oiov.  Lorenzo^  Rom.  A.,  S., 

1589-1680. 
Bigordiy  see  Qhirlandajo. 
Bol,  Ferd.,  Dutch  P.,  1611-81. 
BoUraffio   (Beltraffio),    Giov.    Ant.^ 

Mil.  P.,  pupil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

1467-1516. 
Bonannut,  Pisan  A.,  S.,  end  of  12th 

cent. 
Bonito,  Niec.y  Rom.  P.,  18th  cent. 
Bonvicino^  see  Movetto. 
Botticelli.  Alest.  or  Sandro.  Flor.  P., 

1446-1510. 
Bronzino,  Angela,  Flor.  P.,  1502-72. 
Brueghel,  Pieter,  the  Elder,  Flemish 

P.,  1520-69. 
Buonarroti,  see  Michael  Angelo, 
Buono  (Buoni),  Silveztro,  Neap.   P., 

d.  1480. 
Calabreze,  il  (Matteo  Preti),  Neap. 

P.,  1613-99. 
Caliari,  Paolo,  see  Veronese. 
Cambiaso,Luca,  Genovese  P.,  1527-85. 
Cambio,  Amolfo  del  (di),  Flor.  A., 

8.,  1240-1311.  —  (xlvii). 
CamiUiani  (CamiUani),  Flor.  S.,  end 

of  Ifoth  cent. 
Camuecini,  Vine.,  Rom.  P.,  1773-1844. 
Camulio,  Bartol.  da,  SiciL  P.,  14th 

cent.  —  (249). 
Canaletto   (Bern.   Belotti),    Yen,   P., 

1734r80. 
(kMova,  Antonio,  S.,  1757-1832. 
Cappuccino  Oenovese,  see  Strozzi. 
Cmraeei,  see  Carraeci. 
Caraedolo,    Oiov.  Batt.    (sum.  Bat- 

UtteUo),    Neap.    P.,    d.    1641.   — 

(xlvii). 
CaroMoggio,    Mic/ulang^  AmerigM 

da,  Lomb.  and  Rom.  P.,  1569-16100. 
— ,  PoUdiro  Caldara  da,  Roni.  P., 

1495-1543.  —  (xlvii). 
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Carracd.    Annibale.    Bol.    P.,    1560- 

1609. 
— ,  LodovicOj  Bol.  P.,  1565-1619. 
Cavallini,  Pietro,  Bom.  P.,  14th  cent. 

—  (xlvii). 
Cel^>ranOf    Franc.^   Neap.    S.,    18th 

cent. 
Cellini^  Benvenuto^  Flor.  S.  and  gold- 
smith, 1500-72. 
Cieciane,  Andrea.   Neap.  A.,   S.,  d. 

1457. 
Claude  le  Lorrain  (OelUe)^  French 

P.,  1600^2. 
Conca^  Seb.y  Neap.  P.,  1679-1764. 
Conradini   (Corrad.).    Ant..    8..    d. 

1752. 
Gorenzio,  BeluaHo,  P.,  1558-1643.  — 

(xlvii). 
Correggio  (Antonio  Allegri  da).  Parm. 

P.,  14947-1534. 
CorsOy  Vine,  Neap.  P.,  d.  1545. 
Cosmati^     Rom.    family    of     stone- 

mosaicists,  13th  cent. 
Cranach.   Lite..    German    P.,    1472- 

1553. 
Oredi,  Lorenxo  di,  Flor.  P.,  1459-1537. 
CreicenziOy  Ant.^  Sicil.  P.,   first  half 

of  15th  cent.  —  (249). 
Criscuolo.  Oiov.  Fit..  Neap.  P.,  1495- 

1584. 
CriveUi,  Carlo,  Ven.  P.,  ca.  1468-93. 
Dolci,  Carlo,  Flor.  P.,  1616-86. 
Domenichino     (Domenico     Zatnpieri), 

Bol.  P.,  A.,  1581-1G41.  —  (xlviii). 
Donatello  (Donato  di  Niccolb  di  Betti 

Bardi),  Flor.  S.,  1386-1466. 
Donzello,  Piero  and  Jppol,  Neap.  P., 

alleged    pupils    of   Zingaro,    loth 

cent.  —  (xlvii). 
DUrer,  Albr.,  German  P.,   1471-1528. 
DycJt,    Ant.  van,   Flemish  P.,   1599- 

1641. 
Euphranor,  Greek  S.,  P.,  375-335  B.  C. 

—  (xxxvi). 

Eyck,  Hifbert  van,  Flemish  P.,  born 

ca.  1360-70,  d.  ca.  1426. 
— ,   Jan  van,  Flemish  P.,  born  ca. 

1381-95,  d.  1440. 
Feibriano,    Oentile    da,  Umbr.  P., 

1360?-l440?. 
Falcone,  Aniello,  Neap.  P.,  1600-1665. 

—  (xlviii). 

Fansaga,  Cosimo,  P.,  S.,  A.,  1591-1678. 
Fiesole,   Fra   Giovanni  Angelica  da, 

see  Angelica. 
Finoglia,    Paolo  Dom.,  Neap.  P.,   d. 

1656. 
Fiore,  Agnello  del,  Neap.  S.,  d.  ca. 

1500. 
— .  Colantonio  del  (Nice.  Tomasi),  P., 

i4th  cent. 
Fontana,  Dom.,   Rom.  A.,  1543-1607. 
-,  Lavinia,  Bol.  P.,  1552-1602. 


Franco,  Agnolo,  Neap.  P.,  d.  ca.  1445. 
Fuccio,  A.,  first  half  of  13th  cent. 
Fuga,  Fernando,"  Rom.  A.,  1699-1780. 
Oabriele  d" Agnolo,  Neap.  A.,  ca.  1496. 
Oaetano,    Scipione,    Neap.  P.,    IBth 

cent. 
Gagini   (Gaggini),    Ant.,    Sicil.    8., 

bom  1480,  and  sons.  —  (249). 
Gargiulo,  Dom.,  sum.  Mieco  Spadaro, 

Neap.  P.,  1612-79. 
Garofalo    (Benvenuto    Tisio),    Perr. 

P.,  1481-1559. 
Ghirlandajo,   Dom.  (Dom.   Bigordi), 

Flor.  P.,  1449-94. 
Giordano,    Luea,    surn.    Fa   Presto^ 

Neap.  P.,  ca.  1632-1706.  —  (xlviii). 
Giotto  (di  Bondone),  Flor.  P.,  A.,  S., 

1276-1337.  —  (xlvii). 
Chiercino,  il  (Oiov.  Franc.  Barbieri), 

Bol.  P.,  1590-1666. 
Hackert,  Phil.,  German  P.,  1737-1807. 
Hayez,  Franc,  Ital.  P.,  born  1791. 
Ictinus,  Greek  A.,  5th  cent.  B.  C,  — 

—  (xlii). 

Kau/mann,  Maria  Angelica,  German 

P.,  1741-1807. 
Lama,    Oian   Bernardo,    Neap.    P., 

1508-79. 
Lan/ranco,    Oiov.,  Lomb.  and  Bom. 

P.,  1580?-1647. 
Leonardo  da  Vind,  P.,  S.,  A.,  1452- 

1519. 
Lotto,  Lorenzo,  Ven.  P.,  1480?-1554?. 
Lucas  van  Leyden  (Luca  d'  Olanda), 

Dutch  P.,  1494rl533. 
Luini,   Bernardino,  Mil.   P.,    1470V- 

1530?. 
Maglione,   Flor.  P.,  S.,  second  half 

of  13th  cent. 
Majano,  Benedetto  da,  Flor.  A.,  S.^ 

1442-97. 
— ,  Oiuliano  da,  Flor.  A.,  1432-90. 
Mantegna,   Andrea,    Pad.    P.,   1431- 

1506. 
Mnsuccio  the  Elder,  Neap.  A.,  S.,  ca. 

1230-1305. 
— ,   the    Younger,  Neap.   A.,   S.,   ca. 

1291-1388. 
Mazzoni,  Ouido  (il  Modanino),  Mod. 

S.,  d.  1518. 
Maziuola,  Fil.,  Parm.  P.,  d.  1505. 
— ,  Franc,  see  Parmigianino. 
Mengs,  Ant.  Raphael,  P.,  1728-79. 
Merliano,  Oiov.,  see  Nola,  Oiov.  da. 
Messina,   Antonello  da,   Sicil.  P.,  b. 

after  1410,  d.  ca.  1493.  —  (249). 
Michael  Angela   Buonarroti,   A.,  8., 

P     1475-1564. 
Michelozzo,  Flor.  A.,  S.,  1891-1472. 
Mignard,  Pierre,  French  P.,  1612-95. 
Mnesicles,  Greek  A.,   5th  cent.  B.  C. 

—  (xlii). 

\  Modanino^  see  Mazzoni. 
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U  Ptetro, 
Mom^  .^rm  Oiov.  Ang.y  Flor.  S., 

ca.  ".^100^. 
Moreito  da  Bre*eia  (AUitandro  Bon- 

vieini  or  Bonvieino)^  Ven.  P.,  1498- 

1&5&. 
Muranoy  Bartol.  da^  see   Vivarini. 
Nieiaa ,  Greek   P.,  ca.  348-30B  B.  C. 

—  (xxxvi). 

Nicomaehuty    Greek   P.,    about   400 

B.  C.  —  (xxxvi). 
Nolo,     Oiov.    da    (CHov.    Merliano), 

Neap.  S.,  1478-1559. 
NovellL  Pietro  (il  Monrealese),  Sicil. 

P.,  1608-47.  —  (250). 
Plalma  VeecMo,  Oiac,  Ven.  P.,  1480- 

1628. 
Piannini.  Oiov.  Paolo^  Bom.  P.,  1695- 

1768. 
Papa,  Simone,  the  Elder ,  Neap.  P., 

16th  cent.  —  (xlvil). 
— ,    Bim..   the    Younger ,   Neap.    P., 

1606^. 
Parmigianino     (Franc.    Mazzaola), 

Parm.  P.,  1503-40. 
Parrhatiue,   Greek  P.,   end   of  5th 

cent.  B.  CJ.  —  (xxxv). 
PatiteUt,  Greco-Rom.  S.,  72-48  B.  G. 

—  (xxxiii). 

Pmuia».t  Greek  P.,  4th  cent.  B.  C. 

—  (xxxvi). 

Paueon,  Greek  P.,  about  400  B.C. 

(xxxv). 
PeruginOy    Pietro  (Pietro   Vannueei). 

Umbr.  P.,  1446-1524. 
Phidiae,  Greek  S.,  500-430  B.  C. 
Pintvrieehio,  Bern..  Umbr.  P.,  1464- 

1513. 
Piombo,  Behaet.  del,  see  Bebattiano. 
Pippi,  see  Romano. 
Pieano,    CHov.,  Pis.   A.,  S.,   son  of 

Niccol6,  d.  1320. 
— ,  Nieeola(b),  Pis.  A.,  8.,  d.  1278. 
PoUddro,  see  Caravaggio. 
Polyeletue,  Greek  8.,  6th  cent.  B.  C. 

—  (xxix). 

Polygnotue,  Greek  P.,  480-30  B.  C.  — 

—  (xxxiv). 

Pontortno,  Jae.  (Carrueei)  da,  Flor. 

P.,  1494-1557. 
Pi>rta,  Bart,  delta,  see  Bartolommeo. 
— .    Ouglielmo  delta,   Lomb.   S.,  d. 

1677. 
Praxiteles,  Greek  8.,  about  364  B.  G. 
iVete  Oenovete,  see  Strozzi. 
IVeti,  Matteo,  see  (kdahreee. 
PttUgo,  Dom.,  Flor.  P.,  1476-1527. 
(iueirolo.  Ant.,  S.,  18th  cent. 
Raphael   Banti   da   Urbino,    P.,   A., 

1483-1620. 
Rembrandt  Harmentz  van  Rijn,  Dutch 

P.,  1607-69. 
Reni,  CMdo,  Bol.  P.,  1674-1642. 


Ribera,  see  BpagnoleUo. 

RobuMti,  see  Tintoretto. 

Romanelli,  Oiov.  Franc.  ^  jP.,  ca.  1610- 

62. 
Romano,  Oiulio  (0.  Pippi),  Rom.  P., 

A.,  1492-1546. 
Rosa,  Salvator,  Neap.  P.,  1615  (not 

1605)-73.  —  (xlvii). 
Rossellino,  Ant.,  Flor.  8.,  A.,  b.  1427, 

d.  ca.  1478. 
Ridtens,  Petrus  Paulus,   Flemish  P., 

1577-1640. 
Ruzulone,  Pietro,  Sicil.  P.,  15th  cent. 

—  (249). 
Babattini,  Andr.,  see  Salerno,  Andr. 

da. 
Salerno,  Andrea  da  (Andr.  Babattini), 

Neap.    P.,    follower    of   Raphael i 

1480-1546.  —  (xlvii). 
Saliba,  Antonello  da,  Sicil.  P.,  15th 

cent.  —  (249). 
Sammartino",    Oius.,  Neap.  S.,  1728- 

1800. 
Sanctis,  Oiae.  de,  Neap.  A.,  d.  1543. 
Sangallo,  Francesco  da,  son  of  Giu- 

liano  da  8.,  Flor.  S.,  1497-1576. 
Bantacroee,  Oirol.  (da),  Ven.  P.,  ca. 

152049. 
Bantafede,  Fabrizio,  Neap.  P.,  iOdO- 

— ,  Francesco,  Neap.   P.,  father  of 

Fabrizio,  16th  cent. 
Banti,  Raphael,  see  Raphael. 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  Flor.  P.,   1487- 

1531. 
Btusoferrato  (Oiov.  Batt,  Salvi),  Rom. 

P.,  1606-86. 
Schidone,  Bart.,  Mod.  P.,  d.  1615. 
Scilla,  Agost.,  Sicil.  P.,  1639-1700. 
Sebastiano    del   Piombo,    Ven.    and 

Rom.  P.,  1486-1647. 
Sesto,   Cesare  da.  Mil.  P.,  pupil  of 

Leonardo  da  Vinci ,  d.  after  1524. 
Biciliano,  Oiov.  Bernardino,  Neap.  P., 

S.,  1606-87. 
Siena,  Marco  da.  P.,  A.,  second  half 

of  16th  cent. 
— ,   Matteo  da.   P.,  middle  of  16th 

cent. 
Bimone  di  Martino   (Sim.   Martini), 

Sien.  P.,  1283-1344.  —  (xlvii). 
Sddoma,  il  (Oiov.  Ant.  Bazzi),  Sien. 

and  Lomb.  P.,  ca.  1473-1649. 
Solario,  Ant.,  see  Zingaro. 
Bolimena,  Franc,  (sum.  Ahbate  Ciccio), 

Neap.  P.,  1657-1747. 
Spada,  Lionello,  Bol.  P.,  1556-1622. 
^agnoUtto   (Oius.    Ribera),    Span.- 

Neap.  P.,  1588-1656.  —  (xlvii). 
Stanzioni,  Massimo,  Neap.  P.,  1586- 

1656.  —  (xlviii). 
Btefani,   Pietro  degli.  Neap.   S.,  P., 

h.  1228,  d.  after  1318. 
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St^am,  Tonunato  degU.  Kmd.P.,  1281- 

1310. 
Slrozzi,   Bernardo  (il  Cappueeino  or 

il   Prete   Oenove»e).   Genovese   P., 

1561-16U. 
Taurincus  of  Tralles^  Oreek  S.,  brother 

of  Apollonius.  —  (xxxiii). 
Thorvaldsen.  BerteL  Danish  S.,  1T70- 

1844. 
Timanthes,  Greek  P.,  aboat  400 B.C. 

—  (xxxvi). 

Timomaehtu^  Greek  P.,  about  SOOB.  G. 

—  (xxxvi). 

Tintoretto,  il  (Jac.  Robusti).  Ven.  P., 
1618-94. 

Tisio^  Benven.^  see  Qarofalo. 

Titian  (Tiziano  Veetllio  da  Cadore), 
Ven.  P.,  1477-1575 

Traversa  ( Charles  Franf.  de  la  Tra- 
verse), French  P.,  d.  1778. 

Vacearo.  Andrea.  Keap.  P.,  1598- 
1670. 

Vannvcci,  PietrOy  see  Perugino. 


VanvitelUy  Luigi^  A.,  1700-78. 
VasSriy  Giorgio  ^  Flor.  P.;  A.;  uid 

writer  on  art,  1512-74. 
VecelUOy  Titiano,  see  Titian. 
Velatquet  (Diego  V.  de  Silva).  Span. 

P.,  1599-1660. 
Ve»u$ti.MareeUo,  P.,  pupil  of  Miehael 

Angelo,  d.  ca.  1510. 
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